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Whbn the suithor published the first Tolame of these 
Travels, he proposed to divide the work into three por- 
tions. The observations made id ** Greece, Sjfriat t^nd 
Egypt," were reserved for the sttand part ; whether con- 
sisting of one volume, or of more than one. This plan iiT 
still pursned^ ; but from the very perplexed state of the 
geography of the country alluded to by the word Syria 
the less exceptionable appellation of PaUBstine wi^ sub- 
stituted, in tne second edition, for that of Syria. The 
same perplexity has again induced the author to alter 
what he bad thus written, and to consider the present pub- 
lication as containing observations made in Greece, 
%ypt, and the Holy LanJL 

The several names of Syria, Palsestine, the Holy Land, 
the Land of Canaan, the Land of Judaea, and the Land of 
Promise, have be^n used indiscriminately with reference 
to a particular territory, or separately applied to different 
parts of it. Neither ancient nor modern geographers are 
agreed as to the precise limits intended by either of these 
appellations. According to some authors, Syria, Phoe- 
nice, and Palaestine, were three distinct regions. Others 
include, within the Syrian frontier, not only Phcenice and 
Palsestine, but also Mesopotamia. Strabo describes Syria 
as comprehending all the country from Mount Amanus 
and the river Euphrates to Arabia and to Egypt.faJ 
The word Palsestine occurs only once, incidentally, in at! 
Ihs writings.^ &J Yet the name was in use above four 

• (tf^ Strabon, Geoff. lib. xv\. p. 1063. ed. Oaon. 1807. 
r^ (b) Lib. xvu p. 1103. ed. Oxon. It is fouDd in the folloiiiog tutbon, according to 
the references which I have collected frwn Relaod^s Palsstioe, c. 7. Dio CosHm^ 
OQ <ii.37. PhnHut iH Bibliolk. p. }2M. Jvlian: in lib. cotUra ChrisUan. Ftav, Fopiscms 

,, m vU. AureiiatU. Staiiw Sy/v. lib. 3. cam. 2. Siiius. ItaL lib. 3. OvmI in FuftU^ Idem, Ub 
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centuries anterior to the Christian Mn, as appears by 
several passages in the text of HerodotuSyfcJ ^^ ^^^ 
scribes Palestine as that country which reaches from the 
borders of Egypt as far a| Phoenice. Pliny separates 
the two countries of Phoenice and Palaestine in more than 
one infii9nc%.(d) Pfaocas, who visited the Holy Land 
in the twelfth century,f6j and wrote the account of it so 
highly esteemed by Leo Alla4ius,(y[) evidently distin* 
guishes Palestine both from Gralliiee and Samaria.fg'J 
Brocardus, who travelled a century after Phocas, with 
equal perspicuity and hreyiiyy(h) extends the bounda- 
ries of Syria from the Tigris to Egypt ; separates Phoe- 
nice from Palsestine, but considers both these countries 
as belonging to Judaea and Samaria, into which kingdoms 
the Holy Land was divided after the time of Solomon,fiJ 
Considering therefore Palaestine as a part of the Holy 
Land, he divides it into three parts ; the first being Pct^ 
tcestine^ ffr&perly so called^ whereof Jerusalem was the 
metropolis; the second, PaleRsHne ofCesaren; and the 
third, Palcesiine of Oallike. Adrichomius,ffcJ who 
professes to follow Brocardus,(I) considers the land of 
Canaan, Palaestine, and the Holy Land, as names of the 
same country. (m) In this he is not accurate; and the 
same remark may be applied to the writings of Cellariusi, 
when he uses the expression *^ Palc^timij sen Terra 
Saneta ;^\n) thereby making Paicestine include all Phoe- 
nice, which it never did ; although Phoenice was com- 
prehended in the territory called J^erra Sanctaj or the 

(c) Herodot. Clio, 105. Thalia, 5. Polyhymn. 8. 

(d) *' Namque Palsstina vocabatur, qua cootiKit Arabas, at Judca, et Cceto, deia 
?hceaicc/* PUn. But. jpfot. I. 5. c 12. •* Finis F&lsBstlaes centum octogiata 
novemmillia passuum, a coofiDio Arafaiae, deiode Pbceoiee." Ibid. c. la I*. Bat. 183^. 

(0 A. D. IIW. 

</) " Atttor elegans et aeeurataa^ proat ilia ferebant tampora, Tiaua eat.'* Uon. 

Altai. Pr(fat in Dufi^fkra Coloo. 16A3. 

(g) *> Urbis dextere partes Carmelum et Maritlmarn Palsestlns oram, sioistrs Gal- 
lilaam et Samarism habent." Pkocat de loc Sifria^ Phttnidm, et PalesHna. cap^ 9. 

(h) Locorum Terra Sanctae Desriptio. BasU, IM7. Brocardus travelled io 
the year 1283. See Egmont and HeymaQ^s Tra-vels, toI. II. p. 236. Lenibni, 

({) Pbst tetnpus Falomonis in duo regna excrevit : unum regnum Jitdae dicebatur 

alterum vero regnum Samaria vocabatur. Ibid. 

(Jk) Theatrum Terra SantUt. Colon. 1628.* 
(0 IMd in Pfffifat, pp. 1 et 3. 

(to) TheatTum Terrae Sancte, p. 1. « « , .. 

in) Cellar. Geog. Antiq. passim. Vide cap. xii. lib. 3. ''De Syria." cap. xiii. 
•' Pe Pafmttine,*' ^mt et Chanaan, el Terra Sqncta, &c." torn. II. Upt. 1706. 



Q0I7 LaoA. PaiiMtine diflfered from tbe Holj Land, 
as a part maj be said to diflfer from the whole. Brocar- 
das evideotJj considers tbe first as beii^ a part of the 
secoDd.(o) On this account the author has preferred 
the name of the Holy Lam), as being the only general 
appellation wbieh can be said classically to comprehend 
the whole of that territory, distii^ished as the Land of 
Promise to the Israelites, and by the passion of Jesus 
Chmt(p) It has been erroneously supposed that the 
appellatbn «^ Terra Sancta" originated in the writings of 
Christians, wfao indefinitely applied it to that district of 
Sjria memorable for the sufferings of our saviour; but 
the name, exbted before the Christian sera. The epithet 
of Holy had been applied to every thing coonectea witb 
the Jewish people ; among whom, not only their cities, 
their priests, and their temples, had this epithet, but 
their whole territory, by way of eminence, was peculiarly 
coasideired as ^^ Holy Land.^^ That Phoenice was in- 
cluded within its boundaries, is evident from the book of 
Jo9hHa,(9) which extends the borders of the tribe of 
Asher from Carmel unto Sidon* Hence MaundreU 
judiciously observes,(r) <^ Near about Sidon begin the 
precincta of the Holy Land, and of that part of it in par- 
ticular which was allotted to Asher." Pbcenice is thus 
proved to have constituted a portion of the Holy Land ; 
and that Palaestine did not include Phcenice is decidedly 
manifest from a passage in Herodotus,(«) wherein Phoh 
nice, Palestine, and the Island of Cyprus, are separately 
enumerated. Cluverius, defining the bioundaries of Palsa- 
tine, begins by marking a line of separation between that 
couotry and Phcanice»(/) 

(0) Bithop Poeoke, in Ms (tescripttam of tbe S««t« eoniders the^wo expresliOQi 
as synonymous. $u vL //. yari 1 . cA. 1 . London, 1 745. 

ip) " IhipHel rattottenom&n Terra StmeU huie regioni Mbuiturt aliitr a JitdMt, aJitn 
aChrUtianis.** Helaad De Nomine Teme Sancta, yUU Tkttmr. Antic. Vfni. vol. 
VI. cap. 4. Hadrian Relandi PatauKna, Ftn. 1746. 

(9) JoBbua, xix. 24 to 3t. 

(r) Journey from Aleppo to JerustJen, p. 45 O:^ord, 1781. 

(«) TkaUa^ tap. 9h ueland has cited a passage from a roost ancient Hebfeiv com- 
meotary upon Oenesto, wherein a similar distioction is» as decisively, marked : ** Kl 
tni/imes in omnibui Unit, te. in MJtmt territ, PiMBoicia (Ua jam htm scrlbebant, har* 
^lijiroPhmiee.) Arabia, tt Pataestina.** Relandi Palaestlna, cap. 7. in Thesaur.- 
Antiq. Sacrar torn. VI. 33, 34. Yenet. !746. 

(() Pakiestifia o^ndtter a SeptenuioDe Fboenice. Cluver. Geog- lib. ft. c. 20. |^. ^0« 
/M. 1729. ^ 
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Among later writers, some have extended the boaiida- 
ries of Palasfitine, and others have circomscribed the limits 
of Syria. D' Anviile(ti) considers the former as including 
the whole of Pboeoice, with all the western side of Anti- 
Libanus and Hermoo ; and Mentelle, editor of the an- 
cient Geography published in the French Encyclopedia, 
confines the latter to that part of Asia which has (he Me- 
diterranean on the west; Mount Taurus, the river Euphra- 
tes, and a small portion of Arabia, on the east ; and the 
land of Judea, or Palsestine, on the 8outb.(x) D'Anville 
had considered Judea merely as a province of Palsestine. 
In fact, the several additions to the number of observatbns 
published concerning this part of Asia, seem rather to 
have increased than diminished the uncertainty respecting 
the geography of the country. ^ Tanta tsiy* b^jb Seldea 
<< inter prof anas et sacras literas in regionum finibus 
discrepanlia. Neque in Syria duvHaxcS nomine^ sed in 
Judiza^ d Palmatine, JudfZos^'vJt paresiy seu Ebrmos a 
PalcMlinis ubique aeparanms iia d Scriptwra. Sed 
Ptqlem4B0f Straboni^ Toctfo, Syria Palmstina eadem 
ipsa esty qwz JudcRa : aliis diverse sunty sic Ebrai . 
a PalcRstinis disterminantur.^\y) This discrepancy* 
characterizes even the writings of the learned Cellarius, 
who, at an early period, opened his treatise De Syria 
with marks of the indecision perplexing the sources of 
his information. (s) Dr. Wells, in his "Historical Geogra- 
phy of the Old and New Testament," restricts Syria 
within much narrower limits than those assigned for it 
by Mentelle, excluding all Phcenice and the Holy 
Land. "Although," says he,(a) << heathen authors do 
sometimes include the Holy Land as a part of Syria, 
yet by sacred writers it is always used in a more re- 
strained sense ; and in the New Testament, as a couii- 

(«) Voy. Carte de la PalaesUne, par D'AoTille. Par. 1767, 

(x( Enc/clop. Metbodique, 6e<^. Aoc. torn. IIL Par, 1792 

(y) Selden inen quotes from Statius, Syl. V. 
Falaestioi limul Ebraique liquorea, 
ride SeldeMProtegtmena ad Syniagma de DUt. SwU. 

(s) He is speaking of Pliny. " ItUnis taxt finis pimit 5yri«: ted in hoc Melam t%wn 
■Mtqwtus eratt qui propUiudemverbist lib. 1. cap. 11. reciiavit. Et ex hac opinionev^- 
detw emanesse ut muUi teriptoret Syriam et JuyriOMpermitceant ae eoi^kndaM," Cel- 
lar. Geoe. Antiq. lib. ill. cap. \:i. p. 398. Upt. 1706. 

(«) Htttor. Geog. of tbe 014 add Kew Test. vol. II. p.l39. Oxf. Mt. 
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try distinct, 0ot onlj from the Holj Land, but also 
from Phcenice, (tnefUioned Actsxu 19. &c.^andof whicli 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon were' the southern part ; 
so (bat by Syria, in the New Testament, is to be an« 
derstood the country lying t«^ he east and northeast of 
the Holy Land, between Phoriice and the Mediterranean 
Sea to the west, anH *ie river Euidirates to the East,'' 

Und^'r all these ^ircamstances, although there may be 
something more suited to existing prejudices in the use of 
the word Paldestine,(6) the author conceives that be is 
accurate in thinking The Holy Land an appellation of 
more extensive, although not less definite, signification.(c) 
He also believes that he is the more justified in adopting 
ibis latter name, as distinguished from the former, because 
he thereby adheres to the clue aflbrded by the observa* 
tioDs of Brocardus, an author held in the highest estima* 
tion by men who have written most learnedly upon the 
country to which these observations refer. Brocardus 
was doiri>ly qualified, both by the evidences of ocular 
deoioBstration in that part of Asia, and a thorough 
knowledge of all that sacred or profane writers have said 
upon the subject, to ascertain its geography with ability 
and with precision ;— " Eumfere semper seatttia sum, 
quod persiiosisirmim haberem^ non fuisse unqtiam, qui 
vohurit magis aut veto etiam potuerit meliusy perfeciam 
d simplicetn quandam ad hiijus rei cognitionem viam 
slemere.^^ (d) 

The bounikries of PeJsestine are physically defined by 
the face of the country : the distinction is, to a certain ex- 
tent, yet maintained among the inhabitants of Syria. 
E^eu at this hour, the vast plain, which extends westward 
from the mountains of Judaea, and is bounded by 4 he sea, 

bears the name of Phale8tin.{e) According to Vo!Dey,(/) 

« 

(b) '' Palaesliuiu nomeoi quod nobis prae reliquie placuh, quum huie operi titiilum 
'Ui emus/* says Reland, with reference to his inestiinHble work, PaltsHna lilvstnUa. 

(e) Fuller, id his ** PUgah-sighi of Paltsstine^*^ perhaps intending a .sly satire upon 
the age, (for it was published in the beginning of the reign of Charles the Second,) re- 
frains frooQ calling it the Holy Land, through fear of being thought superstitious : 
" Lest," as he quaintly expresses it, ** nthilest I call the land Holy, tfUs agt cowU ms 
supeutUious.^^ See Book I. c. ii. p. 2. Lo/ndon^ 1650. 

('0 Adriehomii Eulog. in Broeard. Fidt ThuA. T«r. Sand, in praefat. p. 3. Co/en. 
1628. 

(e) '* This is the plain, which, tinder the name of Fabulin^ or Palestine, terminates 
OD this side the ccniBtrT of Swi**** Fotne^s Travels, vol. II. p.. 327. London, 1787. 
' {/) ibi«, p. 328. 
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it ^^ comprehends the whole. couotrjr included between — r 
the MecHterraBeaii to the west ; the cfaaio of mountains 
to the east ; and two tines, one drawn to the south by 
Kan YouneSi(g) and the other to the north, between 
Kaiaariity and the rivulet of Yafa.^^ The whole of an- 
cient Phcenice is thereby excluded from the boundaries 
of modem Palestine, which is still a district independent 
of every Pacalic. (A) In the most ancient periods of 
hiatory its bouodaries were equally ^refe^ricted ; and if we 
examine those records wherein the name first occurs,(i) 
we shall be able to define iti limits with pr^cbion. The 
first mention of it is in Oeiiesis,(^) where it i^ stated that 
Isaac went unto Abimileth, (Rtx PalaesHnorunif) (l) 
king of the Philistines, unto Gerar ; and he is told not to 
go into Egypt, bat to sojourn in the laodof the Philistines, 
(Palaestiney) an(} be dwelt in Gkrar, Now, Oerar was 
situated in the district afterward occupied by the tribe 
of Judah, not far from Hebron, and between Hebron and 
Gaza.(m) Afterward, in the book of Joshua,(n) where 
mention is made of the five 9itie8 of PoZoe^iltne, or of the 
Philistines^ the following are enumerated : Gaza, Aaotus, 
Ascalon, Geth or Gath^ and Accaron ; all of these were 
comprehended within that district, which has Joppa to 
the north, and Gaza to the south, (o) Of the most an* 

(f) See VoIney*8 Map of Syria, aspuUiahed in tke Eogibb Edition of his Travels, 
vol. I. p. 2S7. London^ 1787. 

(h) Ibid, page 329. 

(<) Ttie word faletlUta tigolfiea Milling martiimaPkUMUim. St. JerOm often, and 
Josephus always, calls the Philistines PalaetHnL Fhilistaeors aatem, ut supra dixi- 
inos , Palaeatlnos signiScat. jSuroainri CmmMiti, is Eio. xiv. ». 

(ft) Geo. xxTi. 1. 

(0 See the Latin version by St Jerom, as given in the London Polyglotte Bible. 
Gen. xxvi. 1. where the Hebrew PAiK««in is translated Paletttnormm only in the 
copy referred to, tins word is improp^Iy written PalesHmorum, and in some editions 
of the Vnii^e, more erroneously, PaleithinQTum. Reland (De Nomine Pllaestinse: 
Vide Tbesaur. Jtntiq. Sacrar. Ugolini, ▼. 6.) says, that the aame occurs in the oldest 

Jewish writing, where It is written ^a^lOObfi* This in theGreelc is always IToAaionr^vf}, 
and not noXftrrivT). Tbe Romans, upon their medals sometimes wrote this word 
Palkstina, instead of PAiiACSTiNA, u tliey wrote Jtdka, instead of Jvdxa. See Me- 
dals qf P'espasian, &c. 

fm) Oerar. or Gerara, is also mentioned in Genesis x. 19. but its situation it pre- 
cisely stated in Genesis xx. 1. where Abraham having ** journeyed toward the south 
country.*' is said to have '* sojourned in Gerar between Kadesh and Shur. " It formed 
with daza the southern frontier of Palaestine. The Desert of Cades belonged to 
l^jrpt, that of Sur to Arabia Petraea. 

(ft) Josh. xiii. 3. In 1 Samvel, vi. 17. they are thus enumerated; Aioiut^ Gasa^ 
Atealon, GatK, Jccaron. See k\90 JotephtUt lib. vi. Antiq- c. I. 

io) The boundaries ut PkilUttea, or PtUaesttne^ are thus defined by Joshua, xiii. 3. 
'rom Sibor, (the river: see Jeremiah ii. 18,) which is bcfor* Egypt* even unto the 
tMnlersof JBktOD, (.ieciotott,} norUnrarcL" 
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ci^nt Heathen writer*, Herodotas expresslf states tiiat 
country to bave been called Palaestinej which extended 
from the boundaries of Egypt to those of PhGeoice.(p) 
Thus, baying summed all the evidence which can be 
adduced upon this point, it may be manifest that the use 
of the term Palaekhie^ as applied to all that country 
originally called the Latid of the Israelitts^ is a gec^aphi- 
cal error ; that its application is most erroneous wnen 
it is made to comprehend to PhcBnice ; (f ) and further, 
that the proper general appellation is, The Holy Land — 
a name applied to it by Jewish as well as by Christian 
writers, (r) Even Reland, who preferred the use of the 
word Palttesiinaj as a more sounding appellation for the 
title of his book, says that TerraSaoctais a name doubly 
applicable to the region his work illustrates. (») And 
surely, without imputation of superstition or of bigotry, so 
loog as the blessings of Religion diffuse their consolitary 
balm of hope, and fieace, and gladness, this land may be 
accounted ho]y(l)— Aoty, as consecrated by the residence 
of the Deity, through all the a^es of Jewish history-^ 
holy, as sanctified by the immediate presence, and by the 
blood of our Redeemer — fto/y, as the habitation of Patri- 
archs, Prophets, and Apostles — << Quam Terram," to use 
the energetic language of Urban the Second, in his elo- 
quent address to the council of Clermont, " merito sane* 
tarn diximus, inqua non est etiam passus pedis, quem non 
illoatraverit et sanctificayerit vel corpus, vei umbra Sal- 
vatoris, vel gloriosapr^sentice Sanctis Dei Genii ricis, vel 

ip) Btrodot. in Potyh^rnn^ that is to my, flrom Egypt to JopfMi. Th« whole country 
waj maritime, ** Situs regtonis Pbilistaea eat mntimm, m> J^pa •.i Mgyptijhus,'* 
CtUar. lib. iii. cap. 13. Urn. il. p.595. Lips. 1706. 

{q) The Greeks, aaer the time of Herodotus, on ecconBt of the great poirer ofth* 
Phitistioes, comprehended under the netne otPalttthu, the four provinces of Idumaea, 
Judaea, Samaria, and Oatilaea, although never Pbaenicia. ^* mia tatpt rttiofiibtu M- 
buntuT nomifM a pcaU aUqut qtuu ifidnas eMteetllU potetMa," Uuaresmii Eiucid. Terr. 
Sanct. lib. I. c. 2. torn. I. p. 6. AMverp. 1639. 

(r) See ** ExemplaSerijUontm Judaicorwn et Ckristianotum qui hoe tumen tinirtNMf,** as 
they are given by Reland. in his chapter 'VDe Nomine Terrae Sanctae." yid* The- 
savT. AfUiq. Sacrar. Ugolini, vol. VI. xvii. xviii. 

({) DupJtciratione nomen Terrae Saqctae fauie regioni tribuitur, aliter a Judaeis, 
aliter a Christianis. Ibid. 

{i) ''• Qtuis eotm non rapitur in adroirationem et stuporem, qui Montem Oiiviferua, 
Mare Tiberiadts, Jordanem. Hierosolymato fct aiia loca. quae Christum frequentaswo 
solum est, eonspicit et meoti suae praeseatemRistit generis bumani saipitatorem, 
itlic ea operaotem ant paesum, qtne orlginero dedere sacris Christianoruai igus nomeo 
eoafitentiuip !** Tkttamt. AiUiq. Sacrar. Uioiinif ibid. 



amplectendus Apostolorum eomineatus, vel Martyrum 

sanguis efiusus." 

Yet, while the author is ready to acknowledge the im- 
pression made upon his mind by the pediliar sanctity of 
this memorable region, he is far from being willing to enu- 
merate, or to tolerate the degrading superstitions, which, 
like noxious weeds, have long pointed that land of ^* milk 
and honey." Those who have formed their notions of 
the Holy Land, and particularly of Jerusalem, from the 
observations of Adrichomius, Sandys, Doubdan, Maun- 
drell, from the spurious work of Thevenot, or even from 
the writings of Pococke, and the recent entertaining pil- 
grimage of Mons. De Chateaubriand,(0 will find their pre- 
judices frequently assailed in the following pages. The 
author has ventured to see the country with other eyes 
than those of monks, and to make the Scriptures^ rather 
than Bede or Adamnanus, his guide in visiting ^* the Hobf 
Places ;" to attend more to a single chapter, nay, a 
single verse of the Gospel, than to all the legends and iva- 
ditions of the Fathers of the church. 

In perusing the remarks concerning Calvary and Mount 
Sion, the reader is requested to observe, that such were 
the authors observations, not only upon the spot, but after 
collating and comparing with his own notes, the evidences 
afforded by every writer upon the topography of Jerusai* 
lem, to which he has subsequently had access. It is im- 
possible to reconcile the history of ancient Jerusalem, 
with the appearance presented by the modern ci,ty, and 
this discordance, rather than any positive conviction in 
the author^s mind, led to the survey he has ventured to 
publish. If his notions, after all, be deemed^ by sooie 
readers inadmissible, as it is very probable they will, yet 
even these, by the suggestion of new documents, both in 
the account given of the inscriptions he found to the south 
of what is now called Mount Sion, as well as of the monu- 
ments to which those inscriptions belong, may assist iu 
reconciling a ' confused topography l{u) Quaresmias, 

(0 Published to London, October 1811, when this Tolume was nearly eooipleted. 
The author has not yet seen the original French edition of Mods. Oe Chateaubriand's 
work. 

(») T)ie generality of readers, who kare perused the diflTorent aec^aots published 
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the several causes of that heretical kind of pilgri* 
mage in the H0I7 Laod, which he de8cribe8(z) as 
^^fTOj^nej vicious and detestable^** certainly enumeratet 
mof of the iiHithres which induced the author to visit 
that codDtry, and therefore classes him among the 
''Nonnalios Nebulones occidentals Hsreticos," whose 
remarks he had heard with so much indignation. (y) But 
in doing this he places him in company which he is proud 
to keep— among men who do nol believe themselves one 
jot nearer to salvation bjr their approximation to Mount 
CalFary, nor by aH the indulgences, beads, rosaries, and t 

crucifixes, maBjufaetured and sold by the jobbers of Jeru- 
salem—among men, who, in an age when feelings and 
opinions upon such subjects were manifestly different 
from those now maintained, with great humbleness of spirit 
and matchless simplicity of language, ** expected remis- 
lioDof BID, no other ways, but only in the name, and for 
the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" — who undertook 
their pilgrimage, ** not to get any thing by it as by a good 
work ; nor to visit stone and wood to obtain indulgence ; 
nor with opinion to come nearer to Christ," by visiting 
Jemsalem, ** because all these things are directly contrary 
to Scriptnre ;" but to *' increase the general stock of use* 
falknowledge,'* tD<< afford the reader both profit and plea^ 
^re; tbat those who have no opportunity to visit foreign 
coantries, may have them before their eyes, as in a map, 
to coDteraplate ; that others maybe excited further to in- 
quire into these things, and induced to travel themselves 
into those parts ;*' that they may be " instructed in the ^ 
costoms, laws, and orders of men," that the ^''present 
state, condition, situation and manners of the world, may 

coocernuvthe Holy Land, baT« not perbaps remarked the extent of the eonfosion 
FeniUDg in the topcigraphiGal descriptkws of Jerusalem : probably, because they ba^e 
not eonpared thoee writing! with any general plan of the city. To give a single exam* 
pie; almost every traveller, ftom the time ofBreeardus to that of Mons. De Chateaubri- 
ufl, meotioM the «• MomMM cf<^tmet^^ where Solomon tacriSced to strange gods. Ac- 
cording toBincardus and to Adnehomius, this mountain is the northern point of the 
HountofOUTes, (wid. BncarA. Itin. B, AdHcom. Theat Terr. Sonet, p. 171. Coion. 
'E28.)uid therefore to the eastor northea&t of Jerusalem. Maundrell, (j». 102. Jown. 
^, . V?' '••'aw. O^f. 1721,) and also Pococke, IDeserlp. tf Vu Eaity plan facing f. 
]^vol II Load. 1745.) make it the southempoint Sandys (7r«v. p. 186. Lond. 1637.) 
piacet Uui mountain to the southwest of the city. 

(') Quresmios, **De exitrna pr9fmM, ted daestabUi ae vUiQsa Ptregrtnatione.'' 
vid Elacidatio Torae Sanctae, lib. iU. e. 34. Antv. 1639. 

(!l)BM«.Ub.T.cip. U. 
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be surveyed and described ; not bj transcribing wha 
others have written," but by fairly stating what " thei 
have 'themselves seen, experienced, and handled," so tba 
** their pains and diligence be not altogether vain." 

Such were the motives, and such was the language, of si 
traveller in the Holy Land, so long ago as the middle o 
the sixteenth century ]{s) who, with the liberal spirit 6 
an enlightened and pious protestant, thus ventured to ex 
press his sentiments, when the bonfires for burning herej 
tics were as yet hardly extinguished in this counlryj 
Writing five and-thirty years before Sandys began hii 
journey,(a)and two centuries and a half before Mons. D 
Chateaubriand published fais entertaining narrative, b 
offers an example singularly contrasted with the Frenc 
author's legendary detail ;{b) wherein the chivalrous (c 
and bigotted spirit of the eleventh century seems singu 
larly associated with the taste, the genius, and the litera 
ture of the nineteenth. 

P. S. The only plants mentioned in the notes, are thos 
which have never been described by any precedin 
writer. Not less than sixty new-discovered species wi 
be found added to the science of Botany, in this and th 
subsequent section of Part the Second. 

(x) See the Travels of Leoohart RauwolfT, a German physician, as published h 
Ray, in 1693. The words included by inverted comatas, are literally taken fro] 
Ray*s translation of that work. (See the Epist. to WJdtboltz, Christel, and Beniej 
Also Trav. parts, chap. iv. p. 290.) Rauwollf was at Jerusalem in 1575. (See chaj 
Tiii. p. 315.) The religious opinions he professed, and his disregard of indulgent ie 
roused the indignation of the monks, particularly ot the learned Quaresmius, a Frai 
ciscan friar, who wrote a most elaborate description of the Holy Land, already citel 
Thta was published at Antwerp in 1639, in two- large folio volumes, with plates. RJ 
ferring to the passages here introduced firom Rauwolff's book, Quai esmius exclaim 
**Q,uid amplius Raucbwolfius? Ecce in ipso Monte Sion derepente in Prsdicant^ 
transformatus concionari cspit, et ne tam iosignem, concionem ignoraremus liteil 
earn maot^avit quam ex Germanico idiomate in Latinum transtullt P. Grctserus, ut \ 

exteros quoque redundet, sed ne obstat, illaui etiam rejicit. Audtamus Atqiii^ 

prsdicantice Medice ! recte profecto dicis ; nihil penitus peregrinationet«a, aut li! 
petrasti, aut meritus es V* duaresmii. Elucid. Terr. Sanct. lib. iii. cap. 34. tom. i. 
836. Antv. 1639. 

(a) Sandys began his journey in 1610. 

(bS '* Hiere,*' says Mons. De Chateaubriand, " I saw, on the right, the place whe! 
dwelt the indigent Lazarus ; and on the opposite side of the street, the residence 
the obdurate rich man.^' Afterward he proceeds to state, that St'. Cbrysostom, 2| 
Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have looked upon the history of Lazarus and the rich roan { 
not merely a parable, but a real and well-known fact. " The Jews themselves ,'* sai 
be, ** have preserved the name of the rich man, whom they caH Nabal."— (See I'l 
▼els in Greece, Falsstine, &c. vol. II pp. 26, 27. Lond. 1811.) Mons. De Chatej 
briand does not seem to be aware, that Nabal is an appellation used by the Jews to d 
note any covetous person. I 

(c) See the interesting description given by Mons. De Chateaubriand of the raoi| 
ilh ceremony which conferred upon hin the order of '^ a koight of the Holy Sepi 
chre.'» /*id.pp.l7e,177. o ^ *- 
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CHAP. I. 
CiONSTANTINOPLE. 

SimilarHy cfthe ancient and iwodem City — Imperidt Annourij 
— Vdse of the Bysantme Emperors — Description qf the four 
principed SuUanas — Interior of the Seraglio — Sultanas Kiotk ' 

— Chahem, or Apartments of the Women — Chamber of Au- 
dience — AssenAly room — Baths — Chamber qf Repose — Sa* 
l4on of (he CuARBM — Garden of Hyacinths — Upper Walks 
^cf the Seraglio. 

Thers are many ioterestiog sources of reflection, in the 
present appearance of Constantinople, unnoticed by any author. 
To these my attention vras ^arly directed, and will be princi- 
pally confined. The reader would not be much gratifipd by 
an elaborate detaif, or even an abrid^ent of the volumes 
which have been written upon this remarkable city, sufficient 
alone to constitute a library. Historically considered, the 
period in which the eastern metropolis of the Roman empire 
ceased to exist as a seat of letters and refinement, seems, 
from the fulness aud freshness of intelligence, to be almost 
within our recollection. The discovery of printing, taking place 
at the same precise period, brouf^ht with it such a tide of in- 
formation, that, in the very instant when literature appeared 
upon the eve of expiring, science and philosophy beamed a 
brighter and more steady light. Thus, in the fourth c^ntu^, 
which has eiapsefl since its capture by the Turks, we are car- 
ried bfick to the circumstances of their conquest, as though we 
had been actually witnesses of the victory. The eloquc(jC# 
and testiflTony of Isidore forcibly direct our attention to the 
scene of action : description is transmitted in all its original 
enei^ ; and, in the perusal of the narrative, we feel as spec- 
tators of the catastrophe.^ 

*Tbe descriptioB given by Cardinal Isidore, who was an eye -witoess of the borrj. 
Ut scane wbico ensued at tbe capture of Constaotinople by the Turkieb army, af. 



2 cxjiiikb's tbatelb. 

But, althongh time has had such inconsiderable influeoce ia 
weakening impressions of this kind, it is believed the case 
would be far otherwise, viewing the spot memorable for those 
transactions. The literary traveller, visiting Constantinople, 
expects to behold but faint vestiges of the imperial citj, and 
believes he shall find little to remind him of '^ the everlasting 
foundations" of the master of the Roman world. The opi- 
nion, however, may be as erroneous as that upon which il 
was founded. After the imagination has been dazzled with 
pompous and glaring descriptions of palaces and baths, porti- 
coes and temples, groves, circuses, and gardens, the plain mat- 
ter of fact may prove, that in the obscure and dirty lanes of 
Constantinople ;* its small and unglazed shops; the i^tyle 
of architecture observed in the dwellings ; the long covered 
walks, now serving as bazars ;t the loose flowing habits 
with long sleeves worn by the natives ;J even in llie prac- 
tice of concealing the features of the women ;|| and, above 
all, in the remarkable ceremonies and observances of the pub- 
lic baths; we behold those customs and appearances which 
characterized the cities of the Greeks. Such, at least, as far 
as inanimate objects are concerned, is the picture presented 
by the interesting ruins of Ilerculaueum, Pompeii, and Sia- 
bias.§ With regard to the costume of its inhabitants, we 

fords a strHsing exampfe. The art of printing has lieeo scarcely adequate to its pre* 
aervation ; and -without it, every svUable had perisiied. It is ouly rescued by a very 
rare work of .Dcrnard de Brevdentmclr, of Mayenre ; printed in the lilack letter at 
Spire, in U90. fay Peter Di'ach; and since copied into a volume of Tracts, published 
at Basil in 1556. This document seems to tiave escaped not only the researches 
ofGibhoo, but of every other author wbo has written vpon the subject of the 
siege. 

* Athens itsolf vras not very unlike Con.stantinople in its prefsent state, if we may 
credit the statistical testimony of Dicsar^uis. who mentions the irregularity of the 
btreets, and the poverty and mfiannessof i9fr4iouses. — Vide Stat. Gracia. Gtogr. Mi- 
ftor. HudTPni. 

i Bazar is the appellation used to signify a market, all over the oast. 

t Herodotus, speaking of the Persians, mentions their garments with long sleeves : 
and we learn from Xenophon, that Cyrus ordered two persons to be put to death, who 
appeared in his presence with their hands uncovered. 

|{ »♦ Dicaearchus, describing the dress of the women of Thehes, says, that their 
eyes ouly are seen ; the other parts of their faces are covered by their garmeuts.'t 
Bios 'EkXaSos. WulpoWs MS. Jmrrud. 

{ *' The city of Constantinople, In its actual state, presents some of those monu- 
ments and works of art, wlgiich adorned it at .the end of the fourteenth century', 
^ey are alluded to in one of the epistles of Manuel Chrysolovas; from whirh I 
Itave extracted the three following passages. In the first we have the very lorm of 
the modern bazar. • / omit,^ says he, ' the covered and inclosed tvalJtfJormerJy seeit tra- 
vertinp^ the whole citn^ i% such a wanrurtkat yan might pass thro' it nyithout being inconve- 
nienced b^ the mud. or rays of the sun.' 'Eo di o-waroatocf aai (ppaKtouf 6p6iiovs diA 
r6^iit vott -pu ircXttw 5iiK»ujx«youj, e5<r« t^trvcu Sviu vi\K6v kO" diKtrvci iracai Stibat. 
In the second, he mentions the cisterns, wliich are still to be seen, supported by gra^ 
^ite colunUK) and marble pillars. They were built by Constautise and Pbiloxen^ 
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Dave only to view the. dresses worn by Creels Aemflelves, » 
tbey are frequeutly represented upon the gems and coins of 
the country, as well as those used in much earlier af^es.^ 
Th€re is erery reason to believe, that the Turks themselves, 
at the conquest of Constantitiopie. adopted many of the cus- 
toms, and embraced the refinements of a people they had sub- 
dued. Their former habits bad been those of Nomade tribes ; 
their dwellings were principally tents; and the camp^ rather 
than the city, distinguished their aboiie. Hence it folli»we<l, 
that with the houses, the furniture, and even the gsrb of the 
flr^t>lrQ wmfcift ivii*«^^ply b^ asBoctated ^ neither do the di- 
vans of Turkish apartments diflfcr from tflose^htsitvioiw couches 
on which the Greeks and Romans werf wont to repose. At 
the capture of Constantinople, a certain portion of the city 
was still retained in undisturbed possession by those Grecian 
families whose services to the conqueror obtained for them 
privileges which their descendants enjoy even at this hour;f 
yet, in their domestic habits, and in all things^ except their re- 
ligious ceremonies, ther^ is nothing which distinguishes them 
from their fellow citizens the Turks. The temples of the 
citizens, we fuKher know, were appropriated to the new reli- 
gion:| The sumptuous baths of the vanquished were not less 
prized by the victors. - Few, if any, of the public buildings 
were destroyed; aod^ from the characteristic disposition of 
erieotal nations to presei-ve things as they are, we may reafon- 
ably conclude,- with the exception of those edifices which 
have yielded to the attacks of time, of earthquakes, and of 
fire, Constantinople presents one at least of the cities of the 
ancienta, almost unaltered. Passing thence into Asia, the tra> 

* I owttt also the t^ber 9/ pillart and aft^M in the dtferni.* Ka\ ih irXfl^cf rHi ii 
ohoTs xitfiuv xai A>Udui. Id the next, the baths are described, wbkh appear to 
bave been as numerous then in Constantinople, as now.  Sut iv/i.v should I sptak con- 
cerning the baths; the number of f»hich, were I to r^ate if, tvould be incredible .* 
Ti df rtpl AoutPAv &y K^oiiU' 2v r^ i(Mopou{XtK>y ki a»vi juia^oi nknhs diriffitXtcu j^* 
WaJpole^s MS. Journal 

*^ The dress worn by the popes of Bome npon solemn occafiioas', corresponds with 
the habits of the Boman emperors in the lower ages : and fmm a representation of 
the portrait of Manuel Palaeologus, as taken from an antient manuscript, and pre- 
served in fiandurius, (Vid. tmperiwn Orientale, torn, ii- p. 99t. ed« Par. 1711.) it ap- 
pears that there is little difference between the costume of a Greek emperor in the 
fifteenth century, and a grafld signior in the ninteentb. — ^The mark of distinctioa 
worn upon the head of the Turkish sultans, and other grandees of the empire, of 
which the caJalhvs was an archetype, is ateo another remarkable circumstance in the 
identity of ancient and modern customs. 

f Tbey live in a part of the city which, from ifa proximity to the lighthouse, goes 
by the name of phanar 

X Of which the church of St Sophia is a particular instasce: and it may be added, 
that the crescent which blazons the Turkish banner, is the most antient symbol of B^- 
zatiuDv 9S appears by the medals of the city. 



Teller may jbe i#iceeied to other examples of the sanae natures 
in which the jomilarkj of the ancieet aod the modern Appear- 
ance 18 eirea mon? striiuog: and perhaps the liowliog der* 
vishes of Scutari, who preserve in thek frantic wf^ies the lites 
of the priests of Baal,^ accommodated the mercenary exhiha- 
lioD of their pretended miracles to the new superstition whioh 
pervaded the temples of Chalcedop ; exactly as Pagan mira- 
cles, re^rded and derided by Horace, were adapted to the 
ceremonies of the Roman GathoHc reli^ion.f The p^lU of 
£gjpt) meniiooed hy Herodotus, are still found in the serpent 
eeUtrs of Cairo and Kosetia : and in all ajtes, where a em> 
cfssfui cxaft, ua4«r the name of mirack, has been employed 
to delude and to subdue the human understanding, the intro- 
ducers of a new religion hare, with considerable policy, ap- 
propriated it to the same purpose for which it was employed 
by their predecessors. 

The {urejudices of the Christians against .their Turkish con- 
querors were so difficult to be overcome, that while we lament 
the want of truth which- characterises every narrative con- 
cerning theii' invaders, we cannot wonder at the falsehood; 
yet> in tltls distant period^ viewing the cy^nt^ of those timeii 
without passion or prejudice, it may become a question,' whe- 
tlier, at the capture of Constantinople, the victors or the vao- 
qui^d were the most polished people. It is not necessary 
to paint the rices and the barbarisms of those degenerate re- 
presentatives of the ancient Romans, who then possessed the 
imperial eity ; u&t to contrast them with those of the Turks : 
but when it is urged, that Mahomet and his followers, upon 
taking possession of Constantinople, were busied only in works 
of destruction, we may derive evidence to the contrary, even 
from the writings of those by whom they were thus caUun- 
niated. Oyllius and Bandurius liave permitted observatioos 
to escape them, which have a remarkable tendency to esta- 
blish a contrary opinion : they acknowledge that certain mag- 
nificent palaces, temples, baths, and caravanserais, were si- 
lowed to remain ; and the temple of St. Sophia being of the 
number, as well as the antiquities in the Hippodrome, the 
public cisterns, sarcophagi, dx. we mstj form a toleral^e esti- 
mate of the taste of the Turks in this respect. It will appear 

*" And they cried aloud, and cut themselves, after their snaDoer, vrlth ksives and 
lancets." 1 Kings, xvii, 28. 

i The miracie of the liquefaction of St. Januarius* blood is alluded to by Horaee, 
as practised in his time) under a different oame. S^r. Sat lib. I. 6. 
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aft«nrar<i, that the regalia, the imperial armaiiry, and many 
other vorks of magoxficence and mHiiy, were likewise pre- 
served. In the 9acklii<r of a city, vheo ail things are left to llie 
[nromiscuoue pillage of an infuriate soldiery, a scene of ruin 
and desolation mast necessarily ensue ; and, under sifliilar em 
Gumstances of previous provocation and 8ut>sequent opporta* 
Dfty,it is not to be believed that the Greeks would have 
been more scrapulous than their conquerors. The first env* 
ployment of Mahomet, when tliose disorders had subsided^ 
was* not merely the preservation, but the actual improvement 
of the city : of this a striking example is related 1^ GylHus, 
who, speaking of the Forum of Taurus, says, that being grown 
over with wood, and affording a shelter for thieves, Mahomet 
granted tlie spot to those who were willing to build upon it. 
The same author also mentions, that, among other instances of 
his mnriiflceuce, the largest baths in the city were erected by 
him ; one for the use of men, and the other for women : nei- 
ther is It necessary to seek ftirther for information, than the 
documents which he has afforded, anil the ai^hority cited by 
him to prove that Christians, and not Turks, have been the 
principal agents m destroying tlie statues and public build- 
ings with which Constantinople, in different ages, was adorned. 
The havoc was begun by the Romans themselves, even so 
early as the time of Constant! ne the Great ; and renewed at 
intervals, in consequence of the frequent factions aud disseti* 
tions of the inhabitants. The city, such as it was, when it 
came into the possession of the Turks, has been by ihem pre- 
served, and undergone fewer alterations ^han took place while 
it continued in the hands of their predecessors. It does not, 
however, appear, that the changes produced, either by the one 
or the other, have in any degree affected that striking re- 
semblance which it fetill bears to the aiicient cities of the 
Greeks. 

Under these impressions, I eagerly sought an opportunity 
to examine the interior of the seraglio; and, difficult as the 
undertaking may seem, soon found the means of its accom* 
plishment. The harmony existing between England and the 
Porte at that critical juncture when Egypt was to be restored 
to the Turkd by the valour of our troops, greatly facilitated 
the euterprissa. I fek convinced, that, within the walls of the 
seraglio, many interestir)g antiquities were concealed from ol^ 
servation ; and I was not disappointed 
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The first place to which my observatioDS were directed, wa« 
the imperial armoury : and here, to my great gralifi cation, I 
beheld the iveapons, Binelds, aud military engines of the Greek 
emperors, exactly corresponding wiib those represented on the 
medals and bas-relieTs of the ancjente, suspended as trophies of 
the capture of the city by the Turks. It is true, my stay 
there was not of sufficient duration to enable me to bring 
away any other than this brief representation of what I saw. 
A bostanghj soon put a stop to the gratification of my cu- 
riosity, aud I was compelled to retreat; but even the transient 
view, thus obtained, was sufficient to excite a belief, that 
other interesting remains of the Palace of the Caesars might 
also be similarly preserved. This conjecture was not without 
foundation : nor is it at all remarkable, that, in a lapse of time 
"which does not exceed the period that has intervened since 
the armour of Henry the Sixth was deposited in the Tower 
of London, the reliques of Roman power should be thus disco-, 
vered. It is only singular, that, during all the inquiries 
vhich have taken place respecting this remarkable city, such 
remains should nave been unnoticed. In answer to my earnest 
entreaty for the indulgence of a few moments, to be employed 
it) further examination, it was explained to mc, that, if the old 
aniioiu* was an object of my curiosity, T might have full leisure 
to survey it, when carried on sumpter-horses, in the great an* 
Dual procession of the grand signior, at the opening of the 
Bairim, which was sliortly to take place, and where I after- 
ward saw it exhibited. 

Soon after this, some pages, belonging to the seraglio^ 
brought from the sultan's apartments the fragments of a mag- 
nificent vase of jasper-agate, which, it was said, his highness had 
daslied to pieces in a moment of anger. As these fragments 
vfere cast away, and disregarded, they came at last into the 
]iands of a poor lapidary, who earned a scanty livelihood by 
catting and polishing stones for the signet riogs of the Turks.^ 
Jo one of my mioeralogical excursions, the merchants of the 
hezesteuy where jewels are sold, directed me to the laboratory 
of this man, to obtain the precious stones of the country in 
their natural state. He was then employed upon the fragments 
of this vase, and very gladly spared the labour which he would 

• The Turks rarely write themtel-ves : tbe7«mploy scribes, who stand readv fot 
Mre iQ tbe streets : ami alterv.aiM a^'P^X ^ sigaet, which has been preyfously rabbet 
•ver wHb lodiao ink, by way of i^oucher for the maouacript. 
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Otherwise hat^ bestowed, by consiguio^^, for a small sum, the 
vhole of them to me. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
more extraordioary proof of the genius and industry of Grecian 
artists, than was presented by this vase. . Its fragments are 
still in my possession; and have been reserved for annual ex- 
hibition, during a coarse of public Lectures in the University 
oi Cambridge. When it is stated, that the treasury of Mithra- 
datea contained four thousand specimens of similar manufac- 
ture, all of which came into the hands of the Romans; and 
that the Turks are unable to execute any thitig of the same 
nature ; it is highly probable this curious relique originally 
constituted one of the number ; which, after passing into the 
possession of the Turks at the conquest of the city, had con- 
tinued to adorn the palace of their sovereigns. Such a con- 
jecture is strcnglliened by the mythological figure, represented 
in exquisite sculpture, on the vase itself. It consists of an en- 
tire mass of green jasper-agate, beatitiblly variegated witli 
veins and spots of a vermilion colour ; so that part of it exhi- 
bits the ribon-jasper, and part the bloodstone. The handle 
is formed to represent tlie head of a griffin (carved in all 
the peifection of the finest cam6o), whose extended wings and 
claws cover the exterior surface. The difficulty of working 
a silicious concretion of such extraordinary hardness needs 
not be specified : it may be presumed, that the entire life of 
the ancient lapidary, by whom it vas wrought, could have 
been scarcely adequate to such a performance ; nor do we at 
all know in what manner the work was effected. Yet there 
are parts of it, in which the sides of the vase are as thin as the 
finest porcelain.*' 

A second visit, which I made to the interior of the seraglio, 
was not attended by any very interesting discovery ; but, as it 
enabled me to describe, with minuteness, scenes hitherto im- 
pervious to European eyes, the reader may be gratified by 
the observations made within those walls. £very one is cu- 
riooato know what exists within recesses which have been 
long closed against the intrusion of Christians. In vain does 
the eye, roaming from the toirers of Galata, Pera, and Con- 
stant iuople,^ attempt to penetrate the thick gloom of cypresses 
and domes, wliicb distinguishes the most beautiful part of Con- 
stantinople. Imagination magnifies things unknown : and when, 

* I have seeD similar iostanees of sculpture, execiited even in harder substances ; 
and the Chinese possess the art of perfecting such irorks. A vase of one entire piece 
eC jade is is the collection of Mr. Ferguson -, and a patera, exactly- aD<»wering Mir. 
fergusoo's vase, tvas lately exposed for sale, in the triiidow of a slvsp to tn Sirafid^ 
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in addition to t!ic Gunosity dlways excited by mystery, 
the reflection is guggested, that ancient Byzantium occupied 
the sitfe of the sultan'd palace, a thirst of inquiry is propor^ 
tionably augmented. T pronnse to conduct my readers not 
onFy within the retiremetit of th« sera|^iio, but into the chateia 
ilseif, and the most secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign^ 
Would only I could also promise a degree of satisfaction, in thl» 
respect, adeijuate to their desire of information ! 

It so happened, ,. that the gardesfer of the g(*and signior^ du* 
ring our rfesidence in Cohstantrnople, was a Ocrmano *!t\m 
person used to mix with the society in Pera, and often joined 
in the evening parties given by the different foreign ministers. 
In this manner we became acquainted with him ; and were in- 
vited to his apartments within the walls of the seraglio, close 
to the gates of the sultan's garden. We \rere accompanied, 
during our first visit, by his intifoate friend, the secretary and 
chaplain of the Swedish mission ; who, but a shbrt time before, 
had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four pnncipal sul- 
tanas and the sultan mother, in consequence of his frequent 
visits to the gardener. They were sitting together one morn- 
ing, when the cries of the black eunuchs, opening the door of 
the charem, which communicated with the seraglio gardens, 
announced that these ladies were going to take the air. In 
order to do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoining 
the gardner's lodge ; u here an araftai* was stationed to re* 
- ceive them, in which it was usual for them to drive round the 
walks of the seraglio, within the walls of the palace. Upon 
those occasions, the black eunuchs examine every part of th<i 
garden, and run before the women, calling out to all persons t^ 
avoid approaching or beholding them, under pain of death. 
The gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly closed aH 
the shutters, and locked the doors. The black ^niichs, ar- 
riving soon after, and. finding the lodge shut, supposed th^^ 
gardener to be absent, treseutly followed the sultan mother, 
with the four principal sultanas, who were in high glee, romp- 
ing and laughing with each other. A small scullery window, 
of the gardener's lodge, looked directly toward the gate, 
through which these ladies were to pass ; and was separated 
from it only by a few yards. Hei*c, through two small gimlet 
liotes, bored for that purpose, they behcid very distinctly the 

f-A covered fragOD upon four vheels^ with latticed wiodotrs at the sides, formed 
to conceal those wiio are witbiQ. His almost Uieo&ly species of carriage kx use 
UBfBoKtlwTttrln* 
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features of tbe vemeo, whom they deaeribed «s ^amtming 
traordioarj toniCj. Three of Ibe four were Oeoipaatt 
haTiQg da^ coipple^ioos and very |oog dark hair ; but Che 
fourth was remarkably fair ; aod her hair, also of stoj^ular 
length and thickness, was of a flA3Leo colour : oeither were 
their teeth dyed black, as those of Turkish women geoerallf 
are. The Swedi^ gentleman said, he was almost sure (hey 
susfiected they were seen, from the address they manifested* 
in display iug their chaihms, and in loitering at the gate. Thia 
gave him and his friend ap small degree of terror ; as they 
w«iild have paid fior their euriosky with tlieir lives, If aoy 
such suspicion had entered tbe minds of the black eunuchs. 
He described their dresses as rich beyond all that can be ima- 
gined. LoQg spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloooi 
embroidered in gold and silver, atid covered by a profusion of 
pearls ami precious stones, displayed tlieir persons to great ad- 
vantage ; but were so heavy, as actually to encumber their 
motion, «nd almost to impede their walking. Their hair hung 
in loose and very thick tresses, on each side their cheeks ; 
falling quite down to Uie wabt, and covering their shoulders 
betuud. Those tresses were quite powdered with diamonds* 
not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but as if 
carelessly scattered, by haudfuls, among their flowing locka. 
On tbe top of their heads, aod rather leaning to one side, they 
wore, each of them, a small circular patch or diadem. Their 
laces, necks, and even their breasts were quite exposed ; not 
one of them intving ar^ veil. 

The german gardener, who had daily access to different 
parts of the seraglio, offered to conduct us not only over the 
gardens, but promised, if we would come singly, during the 
season of the Ramadan^^ when the guards, being up. all night, 
would be stupiiied^during the day with sleep and intoxicatioo, 
to undertake the greater risk of showing us the interior of the 
charimt or apartments of the women ; that b to say, of that 
part of which they inhabit during tbe summer; for they were 
still in their winter chambers. We readily accepted his offer : 
I only solicited the further indulgence of being accompanied 
by a French artist of the name of Preaux, whoae extraordina* 
ry jMTomptitude in design would enable him to bring away 

* The Ramadan of the Turks aDSwen to our Lent, aa their AairatR . does to Easter. 
Dttriog the month of the Ramada*, they impose upon tbemselTeB the strictest pri?a> 
ttoB ; avoiding even the uae of tobacco, from sunrise to sun set. They feast all nisllt 
durl^ this season, and are therefore generally asleep during the da jr. 
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sketches of any thing we mi<;ht find interestingj either in tfa<er 
charem, or gardens in the seraglio. The apprehensions or 
Moiigieuv Pteaux were, however, so great, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could prevail npon him to venture into 
the srraglio; and he afterward, either lo?t or secreted, t!ie 
only drawing which his fears would allow him to make while 
he w:*s there. * 

We left Para, in a gondola, about seven o'clock in the 
morning; embarkiog at Tophana, add steering toward that 
gate of ihe seraglio which faces the Bosporus on the south- 
eastern side, where the eutraiHse to the seraglio gardens and 
the gardener's lodge are situated. A bostanghy, as a sort of 
porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the por- 
tal. Upon entering the seraglio, the spectator is struck by a 
wild and confused assemblage of great aufi interesting objects : 
among the first of these are, enormous cypresses, massive and 
lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, high ritinor 
mounds, and a long gloomy avenue, leading from the gates of 
the garden between the double walls of the seraglio. This 
gate is the same by which the sultanas came out for the air- 
ing before alluded to; and the gardener's lodge is on the right 
. baud of it. The avenue extending from it, toward the west, 
offers a broad and beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a very 
considerable extent, shtit in by high walls on both sides. Di- 
rectly opposite this entrance of the seraglio is a very lofty 
mound, or bank, covered by large trees, and traversed by ter- 
races, over which, on the top. are walls with turrets. On tlie 
right hand, after entering, are the large wooden folding doors of 
the grand signior's gardens; and near them lie many frag- 
ments of ancient marbles, appropriated to the vilest purposes ; 
a&iong o^Jiiers, a sarcophagus of one block of marble, covered 
with a simple, though unmeaning bas-relief. Entering the 
gardens by the folding doors, a pleasing co»p</'cet7jof trellis work 
and coverefi walks is displayed, more after the taste of Holland 
than that of any other country. Various and very despicable 
jet» d^eau, straight gravel walks, and borders disposed in 
parallelograms, with the exception of a long greenhouse, filled 
with orange trees, compose all that appears in the small spot 
which bears the name of tlie seraorlio gardens. The view, oo 
entering, is down the principal gravel * wiilk ; and all the 
walks meet at the central point, beneath a dome of the Bame 
trelliswork by which they are covered. SrriAll fountains spout 
a few quarts of water into large shells, or form parachutes over 
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li^ed bougies, by Ae sides of die valks. The trdiissrork h 

of wood, painted irbite, and covered by jessainiDe ; aud this, as 
it does Dot conceal the artificial frame by which it is supported, 
produces a wretched effect On the outside of the trelliswork 
appear small parterres, edged with box, containiDg very com- 
iBon flowei-s, and adorned with fountains. On the right hand, 
after entering the garden, appeai-s the roagoiiicent kiosk, which 
coastitutes the sultan's summer residence ; and further on is 
the orangery before mentioned, occupying the whole extent. 
of the wall on that side. Exactly opposite to the gardea 
gates, is tlie door of tlte charem, or palace of the women be- 
longing to the grand signior; a building not unlike one of 
the small colleges in Cambridge, and inclosing the same sort 
of cloistered court. One side of this building extends across 
the upper extremity of the garden, so that the windows look 
JQto it. Below these windows are two small greeohousesy 
filled with very common plants, and a number of Canary - 
bii'fls. . Before the ifltai-om windows, on the rivht hand, is a 
ponderous, gloomy, wooden door ; and this, creaking on its 
massive hinges, opens to the quadrangle, or interior court of 
the charera itself. . . ^ . We will keep tliis door shut for a short 
time, in order lo describe the seraglio gaideu more minutely; 
and afterward open it, to gratify the reader's curiosity. 

Still facifig tlie charcm on the left band, is a paved ascent, 
leading, through a handsome gilded iron gate, froni the lower 
to the upper garden, ^ere is a kiosk, which I shall presently, 
describe. Ketu|Ping from the charem to tlie door by which 
we first entered, a lofty wall on the right hand supports a ter- 
race with a few small parterres : these, at a considerable height 
above the lower garden, constitute what is now called the up* 

' ))er garden of the seraglio; and, till within these few yeai*a» 
it was the^nly one* . 

Having thus completed the tour efthis small and insigni* 
ficant spot of ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which J first 
mentioned as the sultan's summer resideoce. It is situated on 
the sea shore, and commands one of* the finest views the eye 
ever beheld, ofScutary and the As^Hc coasts the mouth of the 
canal, and a moving picture of ships, gondolas^ dolphins, birds, 
with all the floating pageantry of lliis vast meWjpolis, such as 
no other capitaPin the( world can -fpfi^tend to exhibit. The 
kiosk itself, fashioned after the airy fantastic style of eastcro 

' architecture, presents a spacious chamber, covered by a dome, 
from which, toward the sea^ advances a raised platfbroi sur- 
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soimded by iriadows, and (enAioated by a diVao.^ Ob tbe 
nght and left are tlie private apartroeotB of the sultan and his 
ladies. From the centre of tbe dome Is suspeoded a larg^ liis- 
tie, presented by the £ogHsh ambassador. Above the raised 
Inform hangs another lustre of a smaller size, but more ele- 
gant. Immediately over the sofas constitutidg tbe div&n, are 
mirrors engraved with Turkish inscriptions; poetry, and pas- 
sages from the Koi Sin. The sofas are of white satin, ijeauti- 
fully enrbroidered by the women of the seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the sultan's private 
chamber of repose, the floor of which is surrounded by couches 
of very costly workmanship. Opposite to this chamber, od 
the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to' the apartment in 
vhich are placed the attendant sultanas, the sultan mother, or 
any ladies in residence with the sovereign. This room corres- 
ponds exactly with the sultan's chamber^ except that the 
couches are more magnificently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two cham* 
bers below, paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar. — 
Here a more numerous assemblage of women are buried, as 
it were, during the heat of summer. The first is a sort of 
imtechamber to the other ; by the door of which, in a nook of 
the wall, are placed the sultan's slippers, of common yellow 
morocco, and coarse workmanship. Having entered the mar- 
ble chambers immediately below tbe kiosk, a marble bason pre- 
sents itself, with a fountain in ttie centre, containing water to 
the depth of about three inches, and a few very small fishes. 
Answering to the platform mentioned in the description of the 
kiosk, is another, exactly of a similar nature, closely latticed, 
where the ladies sit during the season of their residence in tbis 
place. I %9s pleased with observing a few things they had 
carelessly left upon the sofas, and which characterized their 
mode of life. Among these was an English writing box, of 
black varnished wood, with a sliding cover, and drawers ; the 
dfawers containing coloured writing paper* reed pens, perfum- 
ed wax, and little bags made of embroidered satin, in which 
iMr billets-doux are sent, ty negro slaves, who are both mutes 
and eunuchs. That liqueurs are drunk in these secluded 
chambers is evident ; for we found labels for bottles, neatly 
cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, with the 

* The divan is a sort of couch, or sofa, common all over the Levantt surrounding 
eT#ry side of a room, except that which contahn the entrance. It is raised about 
sixteen inches £rom tbe floor. When a divan is fields it means BOthiag more Hum 
that the t)ei%oas eompbsing it Are thus seated 
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words, " Ros4>giiQy'' ''Golden WaUr,^ aad « Water of IAfc:\ 
Haviog now seen every part of ibis building;, iie returned to 
the fi;ftrden, by the entrance which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Out next and principal object was the examination of the 
ciURBM; aud, as thc^ undertaking was attended with danger, 
we first took care to see that the garden was cleared of bos- 
taoghiea, and other attendants : as our curiosity, if detected, 
voald, beyoud all doubt, have cost us our lives upon the spot. 
A catastrophe of this nature has been already related by Le 
Bniyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, we 
advanclid, half breathless, and on tiptoe, to the great wooden 
door of the passage which leads to the inner court of this mys** 
teriott^ edifice. We succeeded in forcing this open ; but ttte 
noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silence of the 
place, vent to our very hearts. AVe then entered a small 
quadrangle, exactly resembling that of Q^ueeo's College, Cam- 
bridge, fil1€^d with weeds. • It was divided into tiro parts, one 
raised abore the other; the principal side of the court contain- 
iog an open cloister, supported bj* small white roaible columns. 
Every thing appeared in a neglected state. The women only 
reside here during summer. Their winter apartments may be 
compared to the late Bastile of France ; and the decoration of 
these apartments is even inferior to that which I shall^prcscnlly 
describe. From this court, forcing open a small window near 
the ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon a 
long range of wooden beds, or couches, covered by mats, pre- 
pared for the reception of a hundred slaves: these reached tlie 
whole extent of a very long corridor. From hence^ passing 
some narrow passages, the doors of t^hich were also matted, we 
came to a staircase leading to the upper apartments. Of sucii 
irregular and conftised architecture, it is difficult to give any 
adequate description. We passed from the Jower dormitorv of 
the slaves to another above: this was divided into t^to tiers f 
so that due half of tlie numerous attendants it was dcsisfnci) to 
accommodate, slept over the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaf- 
fold near the ceiling. From this second corridor we rntered 
into a third, a long matted passage ; on the left of tl^s were 
small apsurtroents lor slaves of higher rank ; and upon the right 
a series of rooms looking toward the sea. By continuing along 
this corridor, we at last entered the great chamber ^ audience, 
in whidi the sultan mother receives visits of ceremony, from 
the sultauas, and other distinguished ladies of the charem. — 

C 
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IS'othIng can beitn&giued better suited to theatrical represeuta- 
lion IhaD this chamber; and I regret the loss of the ver7 ac- 
curate drawing which I caused Monsieur Preaux to compJete 
upon the spot. It is exactlj such an apartment as the best 
painters of scenic decoration would have selected, to aflTord a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the maguificence, 
of the Ottoman court. The stage is best suited for its repre- 
sentation ; and therefore the reader is requested to have the 
btage in his imagination while it is described. It was surrounded 
with enormous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel kings, 
as they are styled by tlie present poesessors. These mirror? 
the women of the seraglio sometimes break in their frolicks.* — 
At the upper end is the tlirone, a sort of cage, m wiiich the 
sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds; for even here her 
person is held too sacred to he exposed to the common observa- 
tion of slaves and females of the charem. A lofty flight ol' 
broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage,, as 
to a throne. Immediately in front of it are two buinished chairs 
of state, covered with .crimson velvet and gold, one on eacli 
side the entrance. To the right and the left of the throne, and 
upon a level with it, are the sleeping apartments of the sultan 
mother, and her principal females in waiting. The external 
windows of the throne are all latticed : on one side they look 
toward the sea, and on the' other into the quadrangle of the 
charem ; the chamber itself occupying the whole breadth -of 
the building, on the. side of the quadrangle into which it looks. 
The area below the latticed throne, or the front of the stage (to 
follow the idea before ^proposed,) is se* a part for attendants, 
for the dancers, for actors, music, refreshments, and whatsoever 
is brought into the charen>for the amusement of the Court. — 
This place is covered with Persian mats ; but these are remov* 
ed when the sultana is here, and the rjchest carpets substituted 
in their place. 

Beyond the great chamber of audience is the aaseinhly 
room of the sultan, when he is in the charem. Here we 
observed the magnificent lustre before mentioned. TJie sul- 
tan sometimes visits this chamber during the winter, to heai* 
music, and to amuse himself with his favourites. It is sur- 

*Tbe mischief done in this tray, by the grand signior's tvoroen, is bo great, that 
•omeofthe most ctistly articles of furniture are reniovc<l, v. hen they come from their 
winter apartments to this palace. Among the number, was the large coloured l<jstre 
given by the Earl of Elgin : this was only suspended during their absence ; and even 
then by a common rope. We saw it in this state, •the offending ladies, when detect- 
ed, are whipped by the black eunuchs, whom it is their chief arousemeut to elude and 
to ridicule. 
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Toanded by mirrors. The other ornameDts display that strange 
mixiare of mi^nificence and wretchedness, wliich character- 
ize all the state chambers of Turkish grandees. Leavin*^ the 
assembly room, by the same door through which we entered, 
and coDtinuiog along the passage as before, which nms parallel 
to the sea shore, we at length reached, what might be termed 
the sanctum sanctorum of this paphian temple, the baths of 
the sultan mother and the four principal sultanas. These arc 
small, but veiy elegant, constructed of white marble, and 
lighted' by ground ^lass above. At the upper end is a raised 
sudatory aididbath for the sultan mother, concealed by lattice 
work from the rest of the apartment. Fountains play constantly 
into the floor of this bath, from all its sides; and every degree 
of refined luxury has been added to the work, which a people, 
of all others k)est versed io the ceremonies of the bath, have 
been <;apable of inventing or requiring. 

« liCaviug the bath, and returning along the passage by which 
we came, we entered what is called the chamber of repose. 
Nothing need be said of it,, except that it commands the Qnei^t 
view aoy where aflTorded from this point of the seragti». It 
forms a part of the buihling well known to strangers, from the 
circumstam^e of its being supported, toward tlie sea, by tnelvc 
columns of that beautiful and rare breccia* the livide Lacednc- 
mhrntan of Pliny, called by Italians II verdc anlico. These 
columns are of the finest quality ever seen ; and each of them 
consists of one entire stone. The two interior pillars are of 
green Egyptian breccia, more beautiful than any specimen 
of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the charem which looks 
into the seraglio garden, and entered a large apartment, called 
ckalved i/iertzi/, or, as the French would express it, salh de 
ffromeimde. Here the other ladies of the charem entertain 
themselves, by hearing and seeing comedies, farcical representa- 
tions, dances, and music. We found it in the state of an old 
lumber room. Large dusty pier glasses, in heavy gilded 
frames, neglected and broken, stood, like the Vicar of Wake- 
field's family picture, leaning against the wall, the whole 
length of one side of the room. Old furniture ; shabby bureaus 
of the worst English work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany ; 
inlaid broken cabinets ; scattered fragments of chandeliers ; 
scraps of paper, silk rags, and empty confectionary boxes; 
were the only objects in this part of the palace. 
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From this room, we descended loto the court of the cba- 
rein : aod, having crossed it, a&ceoded, by a flight of steps, to 
ao upper parterre, for the purpose of examioiug a part of the 
building appropriated to the ioferior ladies of the seraglio. 
Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse fur- 
bished, and in a more wretched state, we returned, to quit the 
charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the gardeo. The 
reader may imagine our consternation, on finding that the 
great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked io. 
Listening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discovered 
that a slave had estered to feed some tuikeys, who were gob- 
bling and making a gieat noise at a small distance. We pro- 
fited by their tumult, to force back the huge> lock of the gate 
with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to our bl^ws, and 
we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the seraglio, aud as- 
cended, by a paved road, toward the chamber cf the garden 
qfhyacMis, This promised to be interesting as we were 
told the sultan passed almost all his private hours in that apart- 
ment^ and the view of it might make us acquainted with occu- 
pations and amusements, which characterize the man, devested 
of the outward parade of the sultan. We presently turned 
from the paved ascent, toward the right, and entered a small 
garden, laid out into very neat oblong borders, edged with 
porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here no plant is suffered to gro%r, 
except the hyacinth ; whence the name of this garden, apd the 
chamber it contains. We examined this apartment by looking 
through a window. Nothing can be more magnificent. Three 
sides of it were surrounded by a divan, the cushions and pil- 
lows of which were of black embroidered satin. Opposite the 
windows of the chamber was ^ fireplace, after the ordinary 
£iuropeaii fashion ; and on each side of this, a door covered 
with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors 
and the fireplace appeared a glass case, containing the 
sultanas private library ; every volume being in manuscript, 
and upon shelves, one above the other, and the title of each 
book written on the edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of 
the room, which was of burnished gold, opposite each of the 
doors, and also opposite to the fireplace, hung three gilt cages 
containing small figures of artificial birds : these snug by me- 
chanism. In i\\e centre of the room stood an enormous gilt 
brazier, supported, in an ewer^ by four massive claws, like ves- 
sels seen under sidebosnds in England. Opposite to the entrance, 
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m one sid^ of the ap}iitment« wa9 a raked bench, crossing a 
door, on which irere placed an embroidered napkin, a vase and 
bason, for washing the beard and bands. Over t!iis bench, 
upon the wall, was suspended the large embroidered porU- 
feuUJle^ worked with silver thread on yellow leather, wluch is 
carried in procession wh^n the sultan goes lo mosque, or else- 
where in public, to contain the petitions presented bj his sub- 
jects. In a nook close to the door was also a pair of yellow 
boots ; and on the bench,^ by tiie ewer, a pair of slippers of 
the same materials. These are placed at the entrance of erery 
apartment frequented by the sultan. The floor was covered 
with gobelins tapestiy ; and the ceiling, as before stated, mag- 
oificentiy gilded and buruished. Groupes of arms, such as 
pistols, sabres, and poigoards, were disposed, with very singu- 
lar taste audeflfect, on the diflTercni compartments of the walls; 
the handles and scabbards of which were covered with dia- 

• 

monds of very large size : these, as they glittered around, gave 
a most gorgeous effect to the splendour of this sumptuous 
charoberr 

We had scarce ended our survey of this costly scene, 
when, to our great dismay, a bostaoghy made hb appearance 
within the apartment ; but, fortunately for us, his head was* 
turned from the window, and we immediately sunk below it, 
creeping upon our hands and knees, until we got clear of the 
garden of hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper walks, 
we passed an aviaiy of nightingales. 

The wa!k& in the upper garden are very small, in wreteherl 
condition, and laid out in worse taste than the fore court of a 
Dutchman's house in the suburbs of tiie il^gue. Small as they 
are, they constituted, until lately, the whole of the seraglio - 
gardens near the sea ; and from them may be seen the whole 
prospect of the entrance to the canal, and the opposite coast 
of Scutary. Here, in an old kiosk, is seen a very ordinaiy- 
marblc slab, supported on iron cramps : this, nevertheless, was 
a present from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. Tt is precisely 
the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns of £n£;Iand : and, * 
while it may be said no person would pay halfthe.aroount of 
its freight to 'Send it back again, it shows the nature of the pre- 
sents then made,to the Forte by foreign' princes. From these 
formal parterres we descended to the* gardener's lodge, and left 
the gardens by the gate through which we entered. 

I never should have ofTered so copious a detail of the sce- 
nery of this remarkable place, if I did not believe that an aC' 

c ^ ... 
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couDt of the interior of the seraglio would be satisfactory 
from tlie. secluded nature of the objects to which it bears re, 
ference, and tlje little probability there is of so favoiuable ai> 
opportunity being again granted, to any traveller, for its id- 
veitisalioix 
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€6NSTANTIN0PLE^ 

Procession rf the Grand Signior, at the opening of the Bairaut 
— Observations on the Chttrch of St Sophia — Other Mosques 
of Constantinople — Dance of the Dervishes-— Hmvling Der- 
vishes — Cursory Observations — Bazar of the Booksellers — 
Qreek Manuscripts — Exercises of the Athleta — Hippodrome^ 
— Obelisk — Delphic Pillcn-. 

One of the great sights in Constantinople is^ the procession 
of the grand ^ignior, when he goes from tl)e seraglio to one 
of the principal mosques of the city. At the opening of the 
bairaw, this ceremony is attended with more than ordinary 
maguifieence. We were present upon that occasion; and al- 
though a detail of the procession would occupy too much 
space in the text, it may be deemed unobtrusive, perhaps ia- 
teresti ng, as a note. 

Our ambassador invited us, on the preceding evening, to be 
at the British pahace before sun-rise ; as the procession was to 
take place the moEjent the sun appeared. We were punctual 
in our attendance; and being conveyed, with the ladies of the 
ambassador's family, and many persons attached to the em- 
bassy, in the small boats which ply at Tophana, landedln Con- 
stantinople ; and were all stationed within the stall of a black- 
{-mith's shop, which looked into one of the dirty, narrow streets 
near the hippodrbme, through which the procession was to 
pass. It was amusing to see the representative of the king of 
ipreat Brhain, with his family and friends, squatted upon little 
stools, among horse- shoes, anvils, old iron, and horse dung. 
Upon his first arrival, some eats, taking alarm^ brought down a 
considerable portion of the tiling from the roof ; and this, as 
it embarrassed his party, excited the laughter of the Turks iu 
the neighbourhood, who seemed much amused with the humiii-" 
<4>*S ^S^^^ preseattd by the groupe of infidels in the smithy. 
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We had oot beeo long ip this situaiioD, before the janissa- 
cies, with their large felt caps and wliite staves, ranged them* 
selves oa each side of the street leading to the mosque ; forn- 
iflg ao extensive lioe of sa^w-Icokiiig objects, as novel to ao 
£i^l!sbi»aii'5 eye as any in the Turkish empire. 

About a quarter of aii hour before the processiofi began, the 
imdmy or high priest, passed, with his attendants, to the mosque, 
to receive the sultan. Thej were iu four covered wagons, 
ibUowe.l bj twenty piiests on horseback. The processioa 
then begau, and continued, according to the order given be- 
low.* Afterward it relumed in the same manner, although 
aot with the same d^pree of r^ularity. 

* Procession qf tfu Grand Sigmior, at Uu opening qf the Bairam. 

1. A Bostangby, [the BoHanghieM were originally gardeners of tbe seraglio, but ire 
DOW tbe suitau*8 bCKly guard. Tbcir number amounts to several thousHnds] on foot, 
bearii^ a wand.— 2. Four Baltaohies, or Cooks of tbe Seraglio.— 3. rifteen Zaim, 
or Messengers of State. —4. Thirteen of tbe Criaoux, or Constables, wiib em- 
troidered turbans.— 5. A party of Ser/ants of the Seraglio —6. Thirty Cafiobi Ba- 
sHiESt or Porters of the Seni^lio, in high white caps, and robes of ffowered satins, 
flanked by Baltagbies, or Cooks, on each side, who were on horseback, with wands. — 
7. Bultaghies, on foot, with caps of a conical form, and white wands.— «. Fourteen 
ditto, more richly (k^sed, and nwuoted on superb horsa —9. Other Bi|ltaghie8, en 
foot.— 10. Ten of the Hig?i Constables, on hor^eljack — 1 1 . Forty servants, op foot. 
—13. The TerTiRBAOB, or Financier of the Realm, on horseback, most magnificently 
caparisooed.— 13. Forty Servants, on foot.— 14. Tbe RE IS EFFfc:^■DY, or Prime 
Minister, in a rich green pelisse, on a magnificent charger, with most sunintuous 
housiogB, &c.— 15. Twenty Servants.— 18. Tbe great body of the Chiaux, or CoaaU- 
liles, with magnificent dresses, and plumes on their heads. — 17. The Colonel of the 
Jansissaries, with a helmet covered by enormous plumes.— IB. A party of Fifty 
Constables of the Army, in full uniform, with embroidered turbans.— 19. Ten beauU- 
fiil Arabian led Horses, covered with the most cosily trappinss.—SO. The CAPu- 
DAN PACHA, on one of ihe flbest horses covered with jewelled hewsiags. In a rioh 
sreen pelisse, lined with dark fur, and a white turban,— 21. Boataog hies, on foot, with 
white ^aods.— 22. Tea Porters belonging to the Grand Vizier.— 23. The Kaimakan, 
en horseback, as Representative of the Grand Vizier, in a rich crimson peiisse» 
lined with dark fur, and accompanied by the appendages of office.- 24. Twenty ser- 
vants, on foot, bearing different articles —25. Twenty of the Grooms of State, od 
horseback, followed by slaves —26. Tbe Master of tbe Hoisk, in embroidered satin 
robes.— 27. Servants on fbot.— 2«. The Deputy Master of the Horse, in robes of em- 
broidered satin.— 29. Servants on foot.— 30. In'.erior Cbamhertains of the Seraglio,. 
on horseSack — 31. Bostanghies, with white wands, on foot.— 32. The Sumpter- 
Horses of the SulUn, ladm mitk the ancient Armour taken fttm tktChwch tf St. Irene 
in the Seraglio : cmoHg which were ancient Grecian bucklers and thitlds^ magnijicentif 
'Tnbosstdt nod studded nnth ge«u.— 33. Forty Bostanehies, bearing two turbans eC- 
State, flanked on epich aide by Porters.— 34. An Officer with a bottle of water.— 35. 
Fifteen Bostanghies, in burnished helmets, bearing two stools of Slate, flanked on 
each side by Porters.— 36. The Grand Chamberlain, most sumptuously mounted.— 
37. Beslanjjhies, in' burnished helmets covered by very higli plumes.— ^8. L^ty 
waving Plumes, supported by Chamberlains on foot.— 39. The ORAJ^D SIGMOR, 
en a beautiful maaaged Arabian Horse, covered with jewels and embrOiderv, in a 
scarlet pelisse lined with dark fur, and a white turban ; flanked on each side by tall 
Plumes , supported by Chamberlains.— 40. Lofty waving Plumee, supported bjr Cham- 
beriams on foot.— 41. Slaves of tlie STferaglio, in black satin, havij»g poignards in their 
jnrdles, whose handles were studded with pearls.— 42. Bostaoghies, oil root— 43^he 
Seliktar Aoha, or Sword hearer of State, carrying a magnificent 8abr».---44 Party 
of Attendants onJoot.-.45. The Aonator Aoha, or High Chamberlain, wi horseback, 
scattering paras, the small coinef the empire, among the people.— 4f. Party of 4t- 
tcDdants, on foot— 47. The Kislar Aoha, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, on h«M- 
back, making hhsaiasfus talbe Bcople, sod flanked OBiia<* side by a party of Bosfka*. 
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Whctt the ceremony Goncluded,.the grand signior, accom- 
panied by the principal officers of state, went to exhibit him- 
self in a kiosk, or lent, near the seraglio point, sitting on a 
sofa of silver. We were enabled to view this singular instance 
of parade, from a boat stationed near the place ; and, after the 
sultan retired, were permitted to examine the splendid pageant 
brought out for tlie occasion. It was a very large wooden 
couch, covered with thick plates of massive silver, highly 
burnished. I have little doubt, from the form, of it, as well 
as from llie style in which it was ornamented, that this also 
constituted a part of the treasury of the Greek emperors, 
when Constantinople was taken from the Turks. 

Among the misrepresentations made to strangers who visit 
Constantinople, tliey are told that it is necessary to be atten<l- 
ed by a janissary in the streets of the city. In the first place, 
this is not true: in the second, it is tlie most imprudent plan 
a traveller can adopt. It makes a public display of want of 
confidence in the people; and, moreover, gives rise to conti- 
nuaL dispute, wlien any thing is to be purchased of the Turks; : 
beside augmenting the price of any ar.ticle required, ex- 
actly in the proportion of the sum privately exacted by the 
janissary, as his share of the profiu Another misrepresenta- 
twn is, that a JmnSm from the grand signior is requisite to 
gain admission to the mosque of St. Sophia ; whereas, by gi- 
ving eight piastres to the person whose business it is to show 
the building, it may be seen at any tioHe.^ 

The architectural merits of St. Sophia and St. Peter's have 

ghics,*-48; Other Officers of the Seraglio, on horseback.— 49. The Secretart of 
State, on horseback, beariog tbe Graod Sjgnior's embroidered leathern porte-fnalle. 
—50. A Party of Attendants.— 51. The CfnANSATOR Agha, or second of the Black 
Eunuchs, on horseback.— 32. Party of Attendants,-^3. The Inferior Black Eunuchs 
of the Seraglio.— 54. Attendants.— 55. The Trkasorer of State.— 5^. BJack Eu- 
nuchs.— 57. TbeCAivEOHY Sasbt, or Coffee-bearer of the Grand Signwr.- 58. Two 
Turbans of State, on Sumpter-horses.— 59. Party of Black EunuchSf in very magni- 
ficent dresses.— 60. Oi&cers of the Seraglio; followed by a numerous suite of At- 
tendants, some of whom %€re leading painted mules, carrying carpets and various 
utensils. 

» At the sametiine a» A^fman is necessary , in order to^ee the other mosques of the 
city, it may beprofierto add, that having obtained one for the purpose of gaining 
admission to St Sophia, it is also a passport to all the others. The words of the 
jSratanforrieeing the mosques, when literally, translated, are as follows : 

'''T(h th't^upers and Priests offheGrtai SL Sophia^ and other 

Holy Mosques oftkt Sultans. . . , , 

♦* Ji being cuttomarif to grariti to. the subjects ofpomiful Allies, permission to vUit tke 
Holy Mosque : and at this time, having taken into our consideration an application made 
1^ certain English OenUemen travelling in these CountneSi to enter m Mosques of this 
Ci(y, we hereby consent to their request ; granting io them our permUs^n to view the holy 
temple qf St Sophia, and other Mosques of the Sullans ; also ordaining, upon their com- 
.iag, accompanied by the respectiOb guards appointed for that purpose, that you do conduct 
them everywhere, and allow thmfree observation of all things, according to established ; 
ztsagc^* k' 
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be^o oTteu relative] j disctissed; yet they reasonably* eutc-r iq- 
to no compau-isoD. Na accounts have beeo more exagigerated 
thaa those whicii refer to the former, whose gloomy appear- 
ance is well sHited to the ideas we entertain of ka preaeot ab- 
ject and depraved state. In 4he time of Procopfus, its dome 
raight have seemed suspended by a chain from heaven ; but 
at present, it exhibits much more of a subterranean than of an 
aerial character ; neither does it seem consi^^tent with the per- 
fection of an edifice intended to elevate the mind, that the en- 
trance should be by a descent as into a ceHar. The approach 
to the Pantheon at Rome, as well as to the spacious aisle and 
dome of St. Peter's, is by asceodiog ; but, in order to get be- 
neath the dome of St Sophia, the speolator is conducted 
down a. loog fiighl of stairs. I vlsked it several times, and at* 
ways with the same impression. There is^ moreover, a Kttle- 
iiess and confused Gothft barbarism in the disposition of tlie 
parts which connect the dome with the foundation ; and in its 
present state it is bolstered on the outside with heavy but- 
tresses like those of a bridge. Mosoic work remains very en- 
tire in many parts of the interior. The dome seeais to have 
been adorned with an uniform coating of gilded iesserte, whicii 
the Turks are constantly removifig for sale ; attaching saper- 
Btitious virtues to those loose fragments of Moaaic^ from tiie 
eagerness with which strangers strive to procure them. In 
the great arcti, opposite to the principal entrance, the Mosaic 
is coloured, and representa the figures of 8aiOtB» of tlie virgin, 
and ^^upes of jenormous wings without bodies. I copied a 
few letters of an^inseription in that part of the building, which 
were beyond all doubt coeval with tiie edifice itself; and 
therefor^ although they offer . a very imperfect legend, it is 
proper they should be preserved; nothing of the kind having 
hitherto \^€n noticed iu St. Sophia. - 
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The engravings published by Banduri, from drawings by 
Grelot, added to his own description, afford so accurate a re- 
presentation of this building, that any further account of it 
irould be superfluous. Many absurd stories have been circu- 
lated concerning the contents of the small chapels once used 
as oratories, the doors of which are seen in the walls of the 
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^lleries. Great iDterest was making, while we remained in 
Constaotinople, to Rave tliese chambers examined. A littTe 
p}U\ soon opened all the locks ; and we scrutinized not only 
the ititerior of these apartments, but also every other part of 
the bnikiing. They were all- empty, and only remarkable 
for the Mosaic work which covered the ceilings. Some of 
the doors were merely openings to passages, which conducted 
to the leads and upper parts of the fouikling ; these were also 
either empty, or jilled with mortar, dust, and rubbish. Strll 
more absurd is the pi^tended phosphoric light, said to issue 
frosa a mass of lapis lazuli in ooe of the gallery walls. This 
marvellous phsuomenon was pointed out by our guide, who 
consented, for a small bribe, to have the whole trick exposed. 
It is nothing more than a common slab of nrmrble, which, be- 
ing thin, and almost worn through, transmits a feeble light, 
from the exterior^ to a spectator in the gallery. By going to 
the outside, and placing nvy hat over the place, the light im- 
mediately disappeared; 

The other mosques of Constantinople have been built after 
the plan of St. Sophia ; and particularly that of Sultan Soly- 
mftfi, which is a superb edifice, and may be said to offer a mi- 
BiatHre rept«sentatiou of the model whence it was derived. 
It contains twenty-four columns of granite and of CipoHno 
marble, together with some very large circular slabs of por- 
phyry. Pcmr granite columns within the building arc near 
ive feet ia diameter, and from thirty- five to forty t^ height. 
Theve are also two supeib ^pillars of porphyry at the entrance 
of the court. The mosque of Sultan Bajaz^t is rich in an- 
cient columns -of granite, porphyry, verde antko^ and marble : 
Two of them, within the mosque, arc  thirty feet high, and 
five feet in diameter. In the mosque called Ostnania are pilV 
lars of Egyptia I)-. granite, twenty-two feet high, andi>tbree feet 
in diameter; and hear it is the celebrated sarcophagus of red 
porphyry, called the torfi^ of ConsianiiHe, nine feet long, seven 
feet wide, and five feet thick, q| one entire mass. Tliis 
mosque is also famous for its pa^^^^^d gUss, and is paved with 
marble. In the mosque of S^wi^ Achmed are columns of 
Vtrde aMico^ Egyptian granite, /s^B white marble. Several 
antique vases of glass and eariiienware are also there sus- 
pended, exactly as they were in the temples of the ancients 
with the votive offerings. 

In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the dance of the 
dervishes; and in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of the 
howling priests; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is neces- 
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s»7'to see tbefii> ia order (o bdieve that they are reallj prac- 
tised by humaD beings, as acts of devotioo. We saw ibein 
both; and first were conducted to behold l-ke daiice at Tophaoa. 
As we entered the moaqiie, we observed twelve or foorteen 
dervifihea walking slowly round, before a superior, in a small 
space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the build- 
ing. Several spectators were statiooed on the outside of the 
railing ; and being, as usual, ^wdered to take ofTour shoes, we 
joioed the party. In a gallery over the entrance were sta- 
tioned two or three performers on the tambourine and T4irk- 
ish pip^ Presently the dervislies, crossing their anns over 
their breasts, and with each of their hands grasi^ng their 
shoulders^ began obeisance to the- superior, who -stood with his 
back agaiuftt the wall, facing the door of the mosque. Then 
each, iu suecessien, as he passed the superior, having fioidied 
Ids bow, beoan to turn i;oiind, first slowly, but afterward with 
such velocity, that bis long garments fly iog out in the lotatovy 
motioD, the whole party appeared spinning like so many um- 
brellas upon their handles. As they began, their hands were 
disengaged from their shoulden, and raised gradually above 
tiieir heads. At length, as the velocity pf the whirl increased, 
they were all seen with their arms ezieoded horizontally, 
mid their eyes closed, turning with inconceivable rapidity. 
The music, accompanied by voices, served to animate them ; 
whHe a steady 'Old feUow, in a gteea petisse, continued to 
valk amoQg theni, with a fixed countenance, and expressing 
as much care ^nd watchfulness as if his life would expire with 
the lightest cJailuFe in the ceremony. I noticed a method 
they all obg^ed in the eshibitioo ; it was that of tumiflg 
one of theff^l^t with the toes as much inward as possible, at 
every whirl of the body^ while the other foot kept Its natural 
position. The -elder of these dervishes appeared to me to 
perform the task w-ith so little labour or exertion, that, al- 
though their bodies were in violent agltMioo, their counte- 
nauces resembled lliose of persons in an easy sleep. The 
younger part of tlie dancers moveid with no less velocity tliao 
liie others ; but it seemed in them a less mechanical opera- 
tion. Thb extraorctioary esercise cor/iinued foi* the space of 
fifteen minutes ; a length of time, it might be supposed, sn^- 
cient to exhaust life itself during such an exertion ; and our 
eyes began to ache with.jthe sight of so many objects all turn* 
ing one way. . Suddenly, on a signal given by the directors t>f 
the dance, unobserved by the spectators, the dervishes all stop- 
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ped at tbe same imtaot, like the wheels of a D^achine, and, 
what is more extraordinary, all id ooe circle, with their faces 
invanabiy toward the centre, crossing their arms/ on their 
breasts, and grasping then* shoiilclers as before, bowing together 
wkh the utmost r^^laritj, at the same instant, almost to the 
ground. We regarded them with astonishment, iiot one of tlieni 
being in the slightest degree out of breath, heated, or having 
his countenance at all changed. After this tbej began to walk, 
as at first; each following the other within the.railing, and 
paonng tftie superi^ as before. As soon as their obeisance had 
bees maide, thej begaato turn again. This second exlribition 
lasted as long as the first, and was similarly concluded. Thejr 
then began to turn for the third time; and» as the dance length- 
ened, the musie grew loader and more animating. Perspira- 
tion becanne esrident on the features of the dervishes ; the ex- 
ieoded garments of some among them began to droop ; and little 
ac^dents occured, such as their striking against each other : 
they nevertheless persevered, until large drops of sweat falling 
ifoin their bodies upon thefioor, such a degree of friction was 
thereby occasioned, that the noise of their feet rubbing the floor 
was fa«ard by the spectators. Upon this, the third and last 
signal was made for them to halt, and the dance ended. 
, Tlus extraordinary performance is considered miraculous by 
the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is prohibit- 
ed; and yet,, icrsuch veneration is this ceremony held, that an 
attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among the 
people. 

There is still another instance of the most extraordinary 
, superstition perhaps ever known in the history of mankind, 
full of the most shameless and impudent imposture : it is the 
exhibition of pretended miracles, wrought in consequeace of the 
supposed power of faith, by a sect who are called the howling 
dmnshe^ rf Smtanf. I have before alluded to their orgies, as 
similar to tliose practised, according to sacred scripture, by the 
priests of Baal; and they are probably a remnant of the most 
ancient heathen ceremonies of eastern nations. The Turks 
hold this sect in greater veneration than they do even the 
dancing dervislies. * 

We pasted over to Scutary, from Fera, accompanied by a 
jairissary, and arrived at the place where this exhibition is 
m9i^ The Turks called it a mosque ; but it more resembled 
a barn, and reminded us of the sort of booth fitted up with 
loose planks by -mendicant conjurors at an English fair. This 
resemblance was further increased, by our finding at the en- 
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'raflce two strange fi|;ures, who, learuin^ the cause of our vwit, 
as ted if we wished to have ihe ^Jxre an:lfh'ss;er business,"* ia- 
tiwUiced among the other performances. We replied, by ex- 
pressing our inclioation to see as much of ilieirritfs as they 
might thiok proper to exhibit : npoo this, \vc were told that 
we must pay something more than usual, for tlie miracles. A 
bai^aiD was therefore made, upon condition that we should see 
all the miracles. We were then permitted to enter the mosque, 
and directed to place ourselves in a small gallery, raised two 
steps from the floor. Close to one extremity of this gallery, 
certain of the dervishes were employed in l^ilina; coflec upon 
two brasiers of lighted charcoal : this was brought to us in small 
cups, with pipes, and stools for seats. At tl)c other extremity 
of the gallery, a party of Turks were also smoking, and drink- 
ing coSee. Upon the walls of the mosque were suspended 
daggers, skewers, wire scourges, pincers, and many other dread- 
fal instniments of torture and penance. It might have been 
supposed a chamber of inquisition, if the ludicrous mummery 
around had not rather given it tfie air of a conjurer's bootli. 
It was a long time before the ceremony began. At length, the 
principal dervish, putting on his robe of state, which consisted 
of a greasy green pelisse with half-worn fur, apparently a se- 
cond-hand purchase from tlie rag market, opened the business 
of the exhibition. At first, they repeated the ordinary prayers 
of the Turks ; in which our janissary joinc<l, after having 
washed his head, feet, and hands. All strangrrg afterward 
withdrawing to the gallery, a most ragged and filthy set of der- 
Tishes seated themselves upon the floor, forming a circle round 
their superior. 

These men began to repeat a series of words, as if they were 
uHeriDg sounds by rote; smiling, at the same time, with great 
complacency upon eacli other : presently, their smiles were 
coa verted to a laugh, seemingly so unajQfected and so hearty, 
Uiat we sympathetically joined in their mirth. Upon this, our 
janissary ami interpreter became alarmed, and desired us to 
use more caution ; as the laughter we noticed was the rendt of 
religious emotion, arisiog from the delight experienced in re* 
peatiog the attributes of the Deity. During a full hour the 
dervishes continued*^ laughing and repealing the same words, 
iocHoinsr their beads and bodies backward and forward. — 
Then they all rose, and were joined by others, who were to act 
a very conspicuous part in the ceremony. These were some 
time in placing themselves ; abd ftequently, after they had 
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taken a station, they changed their post again, for purposes \^ 
us unknown. Finally, they all stood in a semicircle before the 
superior, and then a dance began : this, without any niotiou of 
the feet or hands, consisted of moving in a mass from side to 
side, against each other^s shoulders, repeating rapitlty and con- 
tmually the words TJUah, koo UUah! and laughing as before, 
but no longer witi) any expression of mirth ; it seemed rather 
the horrid and intimidating grimace of madness. In the mean 
time the superior moved forward, until he stood in the midst of 
them, repeatuig the same words, and marking the measure of 
utterance, by beating his hands, accompanied with a motion of 
bis head. At this time another figure made his appearance, an 
old man, very like the representations Spagnolet painted of 
Diogenes, and quite as ragged. Placing himself on the left of 
the semicircle, with his face toward the dervishes, he began to 
howl the same words, much louder, and with greater animation 
than the rest, and, beating time with all the force of his arm, 
encouraged them to exertions they were almost incapable of 
sustaining. Many of them appeared almost exhausted, tossing 
their heads about, while their laugh presented one of the most 
horrible convuTsions of feature tlie human countenance is capa- 
ble of assuming. Still the oscillatory motion and the howling 
continued, becoming every instant more violent; and the sound 
of their voices resembled the grunting of expiring hogs; until 
^t length one of them gave a convulsive spririg from the floor, 
and, as he leaped, called loudly and vehemently " MchamniedP^ 
uN"o sooner was this perceived, than one of the attendants tailing 
him in his arms, raised him from the floor, and turned him three 
limes round. Then a loud hissing noise, as of fire, proceeded 
from his mouth, which ceased on the superior placing his hand 
upon his lips. The same person then taking the skin of his 
throat between the finger and thumb of his left hand, pierced it 
through with an iron skewer he held in his right, and left him 
standing exposed to view in that situation, calling loudly upon 
Mohammed. 

By this time, some of the others, apparently quite spent, af- 
fected to be seized in the same way, and were turned round 
as the other had been. The personwho turned them supported 
them afterward in his arms, while the/ reclined their faces 
upon his right shoulder, and evidently were occupied in rincing 
their mouths witii something concealed beneath his garments. — 
The same process took place respecting their hands, which wer^ 
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secretly fortified ia a similar way, by some substance used to 
pierent the effect oT fire upon the skin.* 

We now observed the attendants busied, on our right hand,. 
below the gallery, heating irons in the brasiers used for boiling; 
the coffee. As soon as the irons were red hot, they carried them 
glowing among the dervishes, who, seizinjsr tliem with violence, 
began to lick them with their tongues. While we were occupi* 
ed in t)efaoldiitgthisextraordinaiy sight, our attention w^as sud- 
denly called off to one of them, who "was stamping in a distant 
part of the mosque, with one of the irons between his teeth. — 
This was taken from him by the superior; and the man falling 
into apparent convulsions, was caught by an attendant, and 
placed upon the floor, with his face to the earth. Some of the 
rest then jumped about, stabbing themselves in different parts 
of their bodies. 

A noise of loud sobbing and lamentation was now lieard in a. 
latticed gallery above, where we were told women were sta- 
tioned, who doubtless, being completely duped by the artifices 
whkh had been practised, were sufficiently alarmed. As we 
were already disgusted with such outrages upon religion, under 
any name, ire descended from the gallery, and prepared to 
walk out; when the superior, fearing that bis company might 
give him the slip, instantly put an end to the le^cr- de-main, and 
demanded payment. While this took place, it was highly 
amusing to see all the fire eaters, and the dagger-bearers, re-< 
cover at once from their fainting and convulsions, and walk, 
about, talking with each other in perfect ease and indiffereuce.f 

If what has been here stated is not enough to prove the con- 
temptible imposture practised upon these occasions, a circum- 
stance that occured aAerward will put tlie matter beyond all 
doubt. 

A Swiss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to the 
grand stgnior, invited us, with a large party of English, to 
dine at his house in Constantinople* When dinner was ended,, 
one of the howling dervishes, the most renowned for miraculous 
powers, was brought in, to amuse the company as a common 
conjurer. Taking his seat on a divan at the upper end of the 

* It Ia the same used by eoQjarers in England, who pretend to be fire eaters. In 

the selections which have appeared from Ihe Geotleman^s Magazine, this nostrum is 
madepublie: it is prepared from sulphur. * 

i It has been deemed proper to insert this circumstaQce« because Mr. Dallaway has 
stated, that, ** totally exhausted by pain and fatigue, they fall to the ground in a «eQse- 
Jess trance, when they are removed to their chambers, and nursed with the greatest 
care until their recovery enables them to repeat so severe a proof of their devetioo'* 
^SQ^ConttaTftinophi AncitrUand l\fodem^ i-e. bj,> Dallanaif, p. 122. 
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room, lie practised all the trkks we had seen at the mosque, 
with the eiiceptioii of the hot irons, for which he confesseri he 
was not prepared. He affected to stab himself, in the eyesacd 
cheeks, with lar^e poiffriards ; but, upon examination, we sooii 
discovered that the blades of the weapons were admitted by 
springs into their handles, like those used upon the atag^e iu 
our theaires. A trick which he practise<i with extraorcikiary 
skill and address, was that of drawing a sabre across his naked 
body, after havini* caused the skin of the abdomen to lapse 
over it. 

As soon as hisexhibition endevl, we were told by our host 
ihat the dervish should how bear testimony (o a miracle on our 
part; and, as he had no conception of the manner in which it 
was brought about, it was probably never afterward forgottCD 
by him. A large electrical appgratus stood within an adjoin- 
ing apartment; ihe conductors from which, passing into the 
room, as common bell wires, had been continued along the seat 
occupied by the dervish, reaching the whole If-i.igthof the divan. 
As soon as lie began to take breath, and repose himself from 
the fatigue of his tricks, a shock from the electrical machine 
was communicated, that made him leap higher than ever he 
had done for the name of Mohammed. Seeing no penfos 
near, and every individual of the company affecting the ut- 
most tranquillity and unconcern, he was perfectly panic struck. 
Ashamed, however, that an inspired priest, and one of the 
guardians of the miracles of Islamism, should betray cause- 
less alarm, he ventured once more to resume his seat; whence, 
as he sat trembling, a second shock sent him fairly out of the 
house ; nor could any persuasion of ours, accompanied by a 
pfomise of explaining the source of his apprehension, prevail 
upon him to return, even for tiie payment which was due to 
him. 

A few cursory observations will now conclude almost all 
that remains of the notes made during the author's first resi- 
dence in Constantinople. 

Every thing is exaggerated that has been said of the riches 
and magnificence of this city. Its ioliabitants are ages behind 
the rest of the world. T lie apartntents in their bouses are 
always small. The use of coloured glass in the windows of 
the mosques, and in some of the palaces, is of very remote datcj 
it was introduced into England, with other refinements, by the 
crusaders; and perhaps we may attribute to the sam^ people 
the stjle of buildin*? observed in many of our most ancient 
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dveliiog houses ; vbere, in the diminutive panncUing of liie 
viwscot^ and the form of the vindows, an evident similaril7 
appears to what Is common in Turkej. The khans for the 
bankers seem to rank next to the mosques, among the public 
edifices of anj note. The Minagerie shown to strangers is 
the most (iltliy bole in Europe, aud chiefly tenanted by rats. 
The pomp of a Turk may be said to consist in his pipe and 
his horse : the first will cost from twenty to twenty thousand 
piastres. That of the Capudau Pacha had a spiral ornament 
of diamonds from one end to the other; and it was six feet in 
length. Coilee cups are adorned in the same costly manner. 
A saddle cloth embroidered and covered with jewels, stirrups 
of silver, and other rich trappings, are used by their grandees 
to adorn their horses. The boasted illuminations of lb« 
'Ramadan would scarcely be perceived, if they were not 
pointed out. The suburbs of London are more brilliant every 
wght in the year. 

As to the antiquities of Constantinople, tlios^e which are 
generally shown to strangers have been ol'tcn and ably dc* 
scribed. There is a method of obtaining medals aud gems 
which has not however been noticed ; this is, by application ta 
the persons who contract for the product of the common 
sewers, and are employed in washing the mud and Qlth of the 
rity. In this manner we obtained, for a mere trifle, some in- 
tf^iesting remains of antiquity; among which may be men- 
tioned, a superb silver medal of Anthony and Cieopalva ; a 
Sliver medal of Chalcedon of the highest antiquity ; and an 
jiitajjlio onyx, representing the flight of :^nea8 from Troy. 
There is every reason to believe, that, within the precincts of 
this vast city, many fine remains of ancient art may hereafter 
be discovered. The courts of Turkish tiouses are closed from 
observation; and in some of these are magnificent sarcophagf, 
concealed from view, serving as cisterns to their fountains. In 
the floors of the diflferent baths are also, in all probability, 
many inscribed marbles; the characters of which, being 
turned downward, escape even the observation of the Turkr. 
In this manner the famous triliogual inscription was dibco- 
vered in Egypt. No monument was, perhaps, ever more calcu- 
lated to prove the surprising talents of ancient sculptors, than 
the column of Arcadius, as it formerly stood in the forum of 
that emperor. According to the fine representations of its bas- 
reliefs, engraved from Bellini's drawings for the work of Bac- 
(iuri, the characteristic features of the Russians were so ado^l-^ 

d2 
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rably delineated in the figures of the Scythian captives, tbat 
they are evident u[km the slightest inspectiou.* 

fit is somewhat fvr^ular, that, amongst all the literary tra- 
vellers who have described the curiosities of ConstaotiDople, uo 
one has hilheilo noticed the market for manuscripts; yet it 
vould be difficult to select an object more worthy of examiua- 
lion. The bazar of the booksellers does not contain all the 
■works enumerated by D'Herbelot ; but there is hardly aoy 
oriental autlior, whose writings, if demanded, may not be pro- 
cured; altl)ou«;h every volume ofTered for sale is manuscript. 
The number of shops employed in this way, in that market and 
elsewhere, amounts to a hundred : each of these contain, upon 
an average, five hundred volumes ; so that no less a number 
than fifty thousand manuscripts, Arabic* Persian, and Turkish, 
are daily exposed for sale. One of my first endeavours was 
10 procure a general catalogue of the writmgs most in request 
throughout the empire ; that is to say, of those works which 
are constantly on sale \u the cities of Constantinople, Aleppo, 
and Cairo , and also of their prices. This I procured through 
the medium of a dervish.-f The causes of disappointment, 
which has so often attended the search after manuscripts by 
literary persons 'sent out from the academics of Europe, 
may be easily explained. These mm have their residence in 
Pera, whence it is necessary to go by water to Constantino- 
ple. The day is generally far spent before they reach tiie 
place of their destination ; and when arrived, they make their 
appearance followed by. a janissai j. The venders of manu- 
scripts, who are often emirs, and sometimes dervishes, behold- 
ing an infidel ihixs accompanied, gratifying what they deem 
an^ impertinent, and even sacrilegious curiosity, among vo- 
lumes of their religion and law, take offence, and refuse not 
only to sell, but iq exhibit any part of their collection. The 
best method is' to employ a dervish, marking in the catalogue 
such books as he may be required to purchase ; or to go alone, 
unless an interpreter is necessary. I found no difTiculty irr 
obtaining any work that I could afford to buy. The manu- 
script of " The Arabian IS ights^^ or, as it is called, Alf Lila 
Ldla^ is not easily procured, and for this reason : it is a com- 
pilation, made according to the taste and opportunity of the 

* T/nptnum OrientaU, torn. H. p. 621. Tbe reader, referring to the \vor|c, isre- 
queiated to attend particularly to the portraits of the ticytbiao monarch and of one e$ 
bis nobles, in the third plate. 

t This catalogue may be considered as nifering a tolerable view of the general state 
of oriental literature ; such, for example, as might be obtained of the literature of 
ptitain, by the catalogues of airy of the pr^ei^ai beeKsellers of Xjo^doo Vi4 fidinburs^ 



mitfj or (lie person who orders it of the scribes, found onljr 
in pnVate bauds, and oo two copies coutain tlie same tales. I 
cottld oot obtain this work in Constant in tiple, but afterward 
bought a very fine copy of it in Orand Cairo.* It was oot 
until tbe second winter of my residence in Fcra, that I suc- 
ceeded, by means of a dervish of my acquaiutance, in 
procurin<^ a catalogue from one of ^e principal shops. The 
master of it was an emir, a man of cotisiderable attainment in 
orieatal literature, from whom I had purchased several manu- 
scripts, which are now in tbe Bocileian Library at Oxford. 
Wheoever I had applied to this man for works relatiii;; to 
poetry or history » he was very willing to supply what was 
Araoted ; but if I ventured ouly to touch a Koran, or any other 
volume held sacred in Turkish estimation, my business termi- 
nated abruptly for that day. There are similar manuscript 
markets in all the Turkish cities, particularly those of Aleppo 
and Cairo. Many works, common in Cairo, are not to be met 
with in ConstanUnopIe. The Beys liave more taste for litera- 
ture than the Turks; and the women, shut up in the rliarems 
of Egypt, pass many of their solitary hours in hearing persons 
vho are employed to read for their amusement. 

^'or is the search after Greek mantisci ipts to unsuccessful as 
l^ersons are apt to imagine. By emplorinjr nn inlcfligent 
Greek priest,- I had an opportunity ot examining:; a <iieat 
variety of volumes, brought from the Isle of Princes and 
from the private libraries of Greek princes ret^ident at the 
Phan&r.f It is true, many of them were of little value; and 

» This raanuBcript was uorortunately so damaged by the wreck «r the Prince'-'-a 
merchMtraao, that I have never since been able to get it transrriberi, althourh I -ent 
>t to CoiKtastinople for thsit purpose. It contained one hundred apd eeveaty two 
*ilej, divided into a thousand and one nights. 

tOasEKs qfthe Phanar. 
." There aresix Greek families of more note than the rest, whn live at the Phanar, 
a district ia the northern part of the city, near the sea ; their names are, Ipsilandi 
Moroozi, Callimachi, Soozo, Handtzerli, and Mavrocordalo. Thr-e have cither as- 
pired to. or obtained in their turns, the situation of bospo'Jar, or prinre of Walachia, 
and Moldavia. In 1806, the Porte was persuaded, by the French, to J.elieve tbat Ipsi- 
land! and Moroozi, the hospodars of tbe two provinces, were in the interest of Rus- 
Mi, and in the Month of September of that year, they were removed; Soozo. and 
Callimaehi being appointed in their room, by the interference of Sebai^tiaiii the French 
aohassador. Moroozi, on his recal, came back to ConstantinoiJle ; but Ipsilaadi went 
to Russia, and thus brought on his family the vengeance of the Porte. His father, 
»Sed seveotv-four, who had been four times Prince of Walachia, waa bohcad^-d Janua- 
[7 the 25th,' 1807, while I was at Constantinople. Amon« the articles of accusation 
"Ought against htm, it was alleged, that he had fomented the rebellion of the bervians; 
"id that, at tbe time when tlie troops of the Nizam Jedit were about to march against 
^^^JMissariea of AdrianopJe, he bad given intimation of this, through Mustapba Bai- 
racter, a chief in the northern provinces of Turkey, to the janissaries, who had ac- 
cordingly prepared themselves for the designs of the Porte. 

,. " Tlie only persons in the Turkish empire, who could in any way promote the cul- 
^mioo of ancient literature, and excite tbeOreeks to shake off that ignoraace Jn 
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Others, of some imporiaoce, the owners were unwilliug to selL 
The fact is, it is not money which such men want. Tliey will 
often exchange their niauuscripts for good primed editions ol 
the Greek classics, particularly of the orators- Prince Alex- 
ander Bcmo Hantscrli had a magniOcent collection of Greek 

vrbicb they ar^ plunged, are the Greek nobles of the Fhanar. But, instead of usfh^ 
their iofluencevrith the government, to enable them to encourage and patronize 
schools io parts of the levant, they are oitly pacing in the trammels of political in - 
trigue, and, actuated by the ' lust of lucre,* or of power, are doing what they can to 
obtain the offices of interpreter to the Porte, or of patriarch ; or to succeed as princes 
of Walachla and Moldavia. Excepting a dictionary of modern Greek, which was 
publi&hed under the patronage of one of the Ma vrocordato family ; and a q^oyTicm^piOis 
or fcAotrf, the expenses of which were defrayed by one of the Moroozi family; all 
that has been done, to increase a knowledge of their language among the Greeks, baa 
been effected by the liberal and patriotic exertions of Greek merchants, living at Ven- 
ice, Trieste, or Vienna. An undertaking which would have been attended with great 
advantage, had it not been fru:»trated by political interference, was a translation of 
the travels of Anacharsis into modern Greek, accompanied with proper maps. This 
was only begun ; the Greek who was employed in it was put to death by the Porte : 
another Greek, of Yanlna, called Sakellans, has, I believe, translated the whole. — 
Works of this kind would be productive of greater utility to the mass of the reading 
and industrious Greeks, than such performances asa translation of VIrgirs JCneid into 
Greek hexameters, which I saw at Constantinople, published by the Greek bishop, 
i^ulgari, who resided in Russia. 

•' The Greeks of the Phanar are themselves very conversant with the authors of 
ancient Greece, and well uoderstaild most of the modern languages of Europe. There 
is an aifectation of using words and phrases of old Greek, instead of the modern, even 
among the servants and inferior people at the Phanar The learned Coray ts exciting 
his countrymen, by his writings and example, to a study of their ancient language ; 
and the Greek merchants, who are led to visit the different cities of the continent, 
return to their country with information and useful knowledge, which i.<; gradually dif- 
fused among the Greeks connected with them. 

** The followiug advertisement, of an exhibition of waxwork at Pera, may give ths. 
reader a notion of the common Greek used at that place. 

EIAH2I2. 

*0 Yivfiios KttuvmiK KnjufiiLVU riiY Ttfxiiv vat tli'i/TrGlnO'it'Tiiv thyina-rdmht^ 
jco/ys'TwT*, art «>J«v gjTw fniX %vtt futiyct avXKcyov triCcrApa^KorTet x^« Trtfua-" 
vo<ripeov AyetXfJKLTMV, to TTKua-rov fjiipoe rm MovAp^oev tm? "EupotrxjtSy kaI 
croKXGV ethxuy Trtptpn/uiuv tJ^Tc«6//Mev«v, tv o)g tbpia-KirAi Koit /</«t 'A^/»C(r/«r>». 
*"OAat otvTflt fie (utiytBos ^vo-txcvy kai hS'tS^vfJiivA vcAarTov KArct rsv /S«t6/«ffy 

T»{ A^lAi T6U. 

AvTA T* AyaLKfAATA TTAfifMa-lA^CVTAt KfitS' «»fltVTJ»V fltVo TO TTOVpVG fft)? 
Ui T*f T^Tt T»C VWtTOJ, fU TO CVAV^QS'pifAly hS^OV TOU ho-JnuTiOV T»>? Kwp/- 

«tf Tof^A^ivAi, \7tAvn eis to ^EfydTTvpt hk Kavptrdpa. Ta iuyiyi^ y-ro^ 
xtifAiYA bihu ^XHpeea-ovv JtotTa rtiv VKcuTto'?rdf><,)(^(if Auruv TUpQAi^ta-tv. *H 
1^* a-uvii^MS rifjti uvAt y^o-ihst us *fltf0« AvBpeevoY* 

(TRANSLATION.) 

NOTICE. 

 Mr, Campieni hat the honour to inform the nobility and icnlry, that he U arrived 
lere^ tvith a large coIUction of forty and more Figures; the greater part of the kings of 
Europe, aad many other illvstrious personages. Among them ts a Fcnus. Ml these are of 
the sijse of nature, and dressfd, each according to the quality of the person. 

* These figures are exhibited every day, from the morning io eleven at ntghi, in the 
ttaurodTomot in the Mmu of Mrs. Tktnnasinaf abovt a confetii$iut^t shop. ^Th» nolnHtg. 
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Qaiiusc ripis, aoiHoog corrcspouded wiili me after m^ retuvD 
10 England.* I sent liim, iiom Paris, tlic dri^inni edition of 
l!ic freoch Eoc} clopedie ; and no contemptible idea may be 
formed of the taste of men, nho, situated as the Greek fami- * 
liVs are in constaotiuople, earnestly endeavour, by bucIi pub- 
/ricatious, to multiply Uieir sources of information. Some of the 
'Greek manuscripts tiow in the bodleian were originally in his 
possession; particularly a roost exquisite copy of the four gos- 
pels, of the tenth or eleventh century, written throughout, upOD 
reiluro, in the same minute and beautiful characters. 

The exeixises of the AlhUtce^ whether derived or not by the 
Turks from the 8ubjuj3:ated Greeks, are still preserved, and 
often exhibited, io the different towns of the empire.f The 

lad fretUry nil! pay aocordiMg to thefr liberal diiposilions • but thi cutlomarif price is a 
jiiattre a head.* 

To coafirm what I have said above, relating to the knowler':re which some of the 
noMe Greeks possess of their aocieot language, I refer the roufier to the elaborate 
performance of Nicolas Mavrocordato who was Prince of Walacbia, written in 
ancieat Greek; Ibe title of which is, iripi Ka9t)K0yTW». Thia work was printed at 
Bucharest hi 1719: it contains nineteen chapters, and embraces a rariety of moral 
aad reiigioQs topics, relation, as its title imports, to the dvtirs of man. The fojlowiog 
parazraph is taken at random from the work, as a ?pecimen of the language : 

TiiTi ^at^ oiftt ttpS'tu^fjiivii a-Vfi^tt /uiv i^KOXTtoKy «pf tiTrm, t« TTripfAAra., 
*\a* «i/(r;^wpoc iff-Tiv Au^a-ttt kai tic fmt atur* v^OA-yeiyih' je*i vovc «*? 

'^tuJ'Ayoiyou/Atvos, (xn^tt Tt/Tot/yttfyo? ffc Kpia-tv »*) (tiptcrtv eCptrtis. 

Nam ft terra., eum non rigatwi contintt quidtm sinu suo, ut ita dicam, ttmrna, ted ad 
fa ftgitanda, et in lucem edt»ia, invatida est ; et mens quamds habUis, »i desiituatur 
^TTK-atxone, aut plane sterilescit ad botttu actus, atU per st turgens tl lascivicna proterve 
apt. dwH. non vtstitvitur eifbrmatmr ad ditcemtmdam et eli<:endam virtuttm. 

"The library of Nico(«fl Mavrocordato was stored with manuscripts procured 
from the different monasteries in Urecce, aud the islands of tlie Archipelasio ; and 
soTiluaMe was it in every respect, that Sevin, who had been sent, by the povern- 
meat ofFranct, to collect manoscripts in the levant, in a letter from Constantinople 
'0 '-^aurepas, dated Dec. 22, 1728. thus expresses himsflf: * La hibliotheque du 
''ri ce du Valachie peut aller de pair avec celles des plus 'rr;inds princes; et tlepuis 
<lev:\ ans il a employe deiix cent roiJle ecus en achate C^i> maouscrits Turc*-. 
Arahes, etPersans.'*— ^o/po'e'e MS.JoHmal. 

* It was through his means that I procured for Mr. Cripps, at the particular instiga- 
tion of the late Professor Porsoo, who read his letter upon the subject, the superb copy 
Jfttie Orators, now in the possesion of Dr. Burney. 

+• The comhata of wrestling, which I have witnessed near Smyrna, are the same a? 
iho<e which the ancient writers describe; and nothing strikes a traveller in the East 
4Dore than the evident adherence to customs of remote a^ea. 

" T^e habit of ' girding the loins* was not formerly more general than it is now, in 
'he countries of the Levant. The effect of this on the form of the body cannot fail of 
beir: observed at the baths, in which the waists of the persons employed there are 
'■em^rkahle for their sroailness. The long sleeve worn at this time in all the East is 
;nt'.'* onc'l by Strabo, and Herodotus, lib. vji. The head was shorn formerly, as now; 
''fl ' *i'e persons of common rank wcue a lower sort of turban, and those of difnity a 
bi;h ^)e■. as is the case to thi^ day in Turkey. {Salm. Plin. Exc. 392.) The fopoving 
I'a^^i-^e in Plutarch (ru. Thrmist.) describes a c.ustom with which every oneTsac- 
'!"-iiiucd: ' Tke Persians care^'utly watch, not oulif their nivts, but their slaves and con- 
' J'Viiui .- so that theq are seen by no one : at home^ then live shid up ; and when on a jour- 
ify theyride in chariots covered in on all sides.'' We find that antimony, the stibium of 
Pii.iy \rhich is now employed by the women in the East, who draw a small wire dip- 
•"'li io it between the two eye Uds and give the eye an expression much admired by 

um, was used in former times. Jezabel ' put her eyes.hi paint,' (2 Kin^s, ix. 20.) 
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combatants appear vitb their bodies oiled, having no other 
clothing than a tight pair of greasy leathern breeches. So 
much has been already written upon these subjects, that any 
further detail would be superfluous. Belon, in his interesting 
work, composed near three centuries ago, appropriated an cn- 
lire chapter to a description of the Turkish wrestling matches.* 

The same obsenration is not applicable to the hippodrome ; 
now called attneidan^ which also signifies the horse course ; 
because many erroneous statements have appeared with regard 
to the antiquities it contains, particularly the absurd 8tor}% 
generally propagated, concerning the blow given by Mahomet, 
with his battle ax, to the famous delphic pillar of three brazfrr 
serpents ; which, it is said, smote off the beads of one of them. 
This place preserves nearly the state in which it was left by 
the Greeks; and as no accurate view of it had been engraved, 
I accompanied an artist to the spot, that a faithful representa- 
tion mjght be here given. The mosque in front, near the obe- 
lisk, b that of Sultan Achmed ; and the more distant one that 
of St. Sophia. Not a single object has been either added or 
removed, to interfere with the fidelity of the delineation : 
every thing is represented exactly as it appeared to us at the 
time; although we were under some apprehension from the 
Turks, who will suffer nothing of this kind to foe taken, with 
their consent 

A representation of the hippodrome is given in bas-relief 
upon the base of the obelisk : by this it appears, there were 
originally two obelisks, one at each extremity of the course. 
That which remains is about fifty feet in height, according to 
Tournefort,t of one entire block of Egyptian granite. The 
manner in which this immense mass was raise<I, and placed 
upon its pedestal, by the emperor Theodosius, is represented 
also, in a series of bas-reliefs upon its base. The workmen 
appear employed with a number of windlasses, all brought, hy 
means of ropes<and pulleys, to act at once upon the stone. 

and XenopfaoD calls this, d(|)6dX|iwv Ivoy^t^. {De Cufri Inst.) The corn is nclw trort- 
den out hy oxen or horses, ia an open area, as in the time of Homer; {li. X. v. 495.) 
and a passage of that poet, relating to fishinp;, would have been understood, iftbe corn- 
m^itatora ha»i known, that the Greeks, in fishing, let the line with the lead at the end 
run over a piece of horn fixed on the side of the boat; this h the meaning of xar' 
dypaukoiQ ^oos nipat lii^t^aoXa. {II. €1 v. 81.) The flesh of the camel, which bears 
in taste a resembtaBce to veal, is now eaten by the Turks, as also by the Arabians, oo 
days of festivity, as it was by the Persians in the time of Herodotus.'* (Clio.) 

fTalpole^s MS. Jounud. 
• Oela Luiete de Turqule, chap, xxxviii. liv. HI. da Singular, ohservuipar Btlotu 
p. 201. Par. 1555. ^ «- -s j- -n 

t Toumefort, lett 12. According to Bondelmont, its height is fifty-eight feet; 
i|nd this nearly coincides with the statement of Mr- Ballaway, who makes it equal to' 
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There is nothing either grand or beautiful in the remains of 
tlie brazen column, coasislioi; of the bodies of three s^tmeuts 
!irts(ed spirally together. It is about twelve feet in lir^t ; 
am) beki^ hollow, tbe Turks have filled it vith broken tifes, 
stories, and other rubbish. But in the circumstances of its 
history, no relique of aucieot times can be more interesting. 
It once strpported lite golden tripod at Delphi, which the 
Greeks, after the battle of PlatSBa, found in the camp of M ar- 
(ionius. This fact has been so well ascertained, that it will 
probablj never be disputed. " The guardians of the most holy 
relics," says Gibbon,* " would rejoice, if they were able to pro- 
<!uce such a chaio of evidence as may be alleged upon this 
occasion." Its original consecration in the temple of Delphi 
IS proved from Herodotus and Pausauifls ; and its removal to 
Constantinople, by Zosirous, Eusebius. Socrates £cclesiasticu8| 
aoi Sozoroen, Thevenoi, whose work is known only as a 
lilerary imposture, relates the story of the injury it had sus- 
ta'uied from iht battle ax of Mahomet. The real historj*, 
however, of the loss of the serpent's heads is simply arid 
plainly related by Chishull.t " The second pillar,'' says 
lie, ''IS of wreathed brass, not above twelve feet high; lately 
lermiiiated at the top with figures of three serpents rising Jrom 
ihe pillar^ and with necks and heads forming a beautiful tri- 
angle. But this monument was rudely broken, from the lop 
of the pillar, by some attendants of the late Polish ambassador^ 
v.hose lodgings were appointed in the cirque, opposite to tb» 
?ai(i pillar." 

» Vol. ii. c. 17. »«t t Traveft m Turkey, p. 40. laod. 1747. 
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GHAP. III. 

FROM CONSTANTIx^dPLE TO THE PLAIK 

OF TROY. 

Arrival cf an American Fris^ate — Departure from Constantinb' 
pie — Dardanelles — Situation of Sestus — Dismissal of the 
Corvette — Fisii to the Pacha — Foyage down the Hellespont — 
Appearance caused hy the waters of the Mender— -Udjek Tnpe 
— Koum-kale. 

The arrival of au American fr]|;ate, for the first time, at 
ConstaDtinople, caused cousiderable seosation, not only among 
the Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps sta- 
tioned at Pera. This ship, commanded by captain Bainbrid^e, 
came from Al«;iers, with a letter and presents from the dey to 
the sultan and capudan pacha. The presents consisted of 
tigers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the 
Turkish government whom the dey had offended. When she 
came to an anchor, and a message went to the Porte that an 
American frigate was in the harbour, the Turks were altogether 
unable to comprehend where the country was situated whose 
flag they were to salute. A great deal of time was therefore 
lost in settling this important point, and io considering how to 
receive the stranger, f u the mean time we went on board, to 
visit the captain ; and were sitting with him in his cabin, when 
a messenger came from the Turkish government, to ask whe- 
ther America were not otherwise called the New World; aod, 
being answered in the affirmative, assured the captain that he 
^was welcome, and would be treated with the utmost cordiality 
^and respect. The messengers from the dey were then ordered 
on board the capudan pacha's ship; who, receiving the letter 
from their sovereign with great rage, first spat, and then stamp- 
ed upon it ; telling them to go back to their master, and inform 
him, that he would be served after the same manner, whenever 
the Turkish admiral met him. Captain Bainbridge was how- 
ever received with every mark of attention, and rewarded with 
magnificent presents. The fine order of his ship, and the 
healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversa- 
tion in Pera ; and the different ministers strove wbo should 
first receive him io their palaces. We accompanied him iu his 
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longboat (o the Bfack Sea, as lie was desirous of hoistinj^ there^ 
for (lie first time, the American fla^; and upon his return, were 
amused by a verj singular entertainment at bis table durin^^ 
(iiooer. Upon the four comers were as many decanters, con- 
taining fresh water from the four quarters of the globe. The 
Datives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, sat down to* • 
^ether to the same table, and were regaled with flesh, fruit, 
bread, and other viands; while, of every article, a sample from i 

each quarter of the globe was presented at the same time. 
The means of accomplishing this are easily explained, by his j 

having touched at Algiers, in his passage from America, and j 

being at anchor so near the shores both of Europe and Asia. 

Soon after, news came to Constantinople of the expedition to 
E«7pt, under General Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; and intelligence 
of the safe arrival of the British fleet, with our army, in the 
baj of Marmorice. The capudan pacha, on board whose mag- 
nlQcent ship, the Sultan Selim, we had been with our ambassa- 
dor previous to the sailing of the Turkish squadron for Egypt, 
ordered a corvette to be left for us to follow him ; having heard 
that my brother. Captain George Clarke, of the Braakel, was ' 
uith the fleet in Maruiorice, to whom he expressed a desire of 
being afterward introduced. Nothing could exceed the 
liberality of the Turkish admiral upon this occasion. He sent 
forllie captain of the corvette, and in our presence, gave orders 
to have it stored with all ^rts of provisions, and even with 
\riues; adding also, that knives, forks, chairs, and otlier couvo- 
niencies, which Turks tlo not use, would be found on ^board. 

We sailed in this vessel on the second of March; and salu- 
ting the seraglio as we passed with twenty-one guns, the shock 
broke all the glass in our cabin windows. Our Turkish crew, 
quite ignorant of marine afl'airs, ran back at the report of their 
own cannon ; trusting entirely to a few Greeks and some French 
prisoners, to manage all the' concerns of the vessel. We were 
not sorry to get away from the unwholesome place in w hich we 
had lived, and to view the mosques and minarets of Constanti- 
nople, disappearing in the mists of the sea of Marmora, as we 
steered with a fair wind for the Hellespont.* Toward even- 

* "I quitted Constantinople at the end of autmnn, 1806, for the purpose of v'siting 
the Troad a second time, and examining it with more accuracy than in the sprln;^ of 
the year. The'Greek vessel in which I embarked was bound to Tricchiri, a littls 
town on the coast of Thessaly. The Greek vessels are in general filled with great 
numbers of Greel^a. all of whom have a share, large or small, in the ship, and its mer- 
chardize. The ^ast profits which the Greeks reaped a'-.out ten years past, when they 
carried corn to tlie ports of France and Spain, from the Black Sea and Greece^ particu^ 
larly Thessaly, and from Caramania, excited a spirit of adventure and eatcrpriM, whick 
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iug, the wind 8trengtbenio«, the crew lowered all tlie sails, and 
lay to all niglit. lu the morning, having again hoisted them, 
I fouDd, at nine o'clock A. M. that we had left Marmora^ a 
high mountain, far behind us. The Isle of Princes appeared, 
through a telescope, to consist wholly of limestone. I wished 
much to have visited the ruins of Cyzicum, but had no oppor- 
tuoity. The small isthmus, near which they are situated, is 
said to have accumulated in consequence of the ruins of two 
aocient bridges, which formerly connected an island with the 
main land. Kecently, above a thousand coins had k)een found 
on the site of Pavium in Mysia, and sold by the peasants to the 
master of an English nAichant vessel : I saw the greater part 
of them ; they were much injured, and of no remote date, being 
all of bronze, and chiefly of the late emperors. Between Mar- 
mora and the Dardanelles, and nearer to the latter on the Eu- 
ropean side, appears a remarkable tumulous, on the top of a 
hill near the shore. The place is called HexQmil ; and, ac- 
cording to the map of De L'Isle, was once the site of Lysima- 
chia. 

sooo showed itself in the building of many hundred vessels, belonging chiefly to the 
two bftrrea iskods of Spezzia and Hydra, situated on the eastern side of the Morea. 
Vessels are to be seen navigated by Greeks, carryicg twenty- two guns: one of this 
size I met in the Archipelago, off Andros, in company with other smaller ships ; all 
Bailing before the wind, with large extended sails of white cotton, forming a beautiful 

Spearance. The Greeks on board the Tricchiriote vessel were not very numerous. 
y fellow companions were three Turks: one was going \o Eubcea; another to a vil- 
lage near T her mopyi«; and tte third wa? a Tartar, who profited by the northerly 
wind that was blowing, and was going to the Morea. At sun set. the Greeks 8»t on 
the lieck, round their supper of olives, anchovies, and biscuits, with wine ; and in the 
cabin, a lamp was lighted to a tutelar saint, who vltR to give us favourable weather. 
The wind that bore us alons was from the K. E. to which as well as the East, the name 
of the X/€«flnicr is given. This wind is generally very strong; and the epithet ap- 
jilied by Virgil, * Violentior Eurvt^ is strictly appropriate. At^er a little more than 
a dav*s itatling, we found ourselves opposite to a viilaje on th*» European coast of the 
Sea of Marmora, called Periftasis. The distance from Constantinople we computed 
^to be about forty leagues. I was informed that a Greek church at Hub place was iletii- 
'cated to St. George. This explains the reason why that part of the Propontis, which 
i,< now called the Bay and strait of Gallipoli, was formerly designated by the appella- 
tion of St. George's Channel. At the distance of eighteen or twenty miles to the 
south of Gallipoli, are the remains of a fort, XoipsiixacrTpo (Pijc's-fort,) which a Turk- 
ish vessel, as it tacked near us, saluted; for here, it iisaid, the Turk# first lauded, ti- ben 
they came under Soliraan into Europe. 

" The ship anchored o.T the castle of the Dardanelles, on the Asiatic side, accord- 
ing to the custom enforced by the Turks on all ships, excepting those of war, which 
]tass southward. At this time, and ever since the Mainluks had shown dispositions 
hostile to the Ottoman government e'stablisefl in Egypt, under Mahomed Ali, the ac- 
tual viceroy, all ships and vessels, particularly Greek, which might be supposed to be 
tlie means of conveying supplies oi Circassians to the xMamluks, to increase their num- 
lers, were strictly searched. 

" The population of the town. Cannot JkflfMi, on the Hellespont, where I landed, 
consists of Mahometans, Jews, and a few Greeks; amounting, in all, toabout 3000. It 
derives its name from a roanulactory of earthenware ; chanak signifying a plate or dish. 
The hnjses are mean, and built chiefly of wood. From this place I. took a boat, and 
sailed down the Hellespont, to Koum-kale (the Sand ca tie.) situated between the 
mouth of the Simois and the Sigeaii promontory." IValpolCs MS. Journal. 
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The eati-aoce to the canal of the Hellespont, from the sea of 
Marmora, although broader than the Thracian Bosporus, has* 
uoC the same degree of grarnieur. Its sides are more UDifomi, 
less bold, aod are not so richly decorated. The only pic- 
turesque appearance is presented by the £uropean and Asiatic 
castles, as the straits become narrower. Before coming in sight 
of these, ihe eye notices a few houses and vindmills, belonging 
to the present village of Lamsaque, which are all that remain's 
of the ancient Lampsactis. The wine of the place no longf'r 
retains its pristine celebrity. 

We came to anchor about three miles above the castles. I 
went OQ shore, and walked to the town of Dardaneltfp. In 
my way, I observed the shafts of several pillars of granite ; some 
of these had been placed upright in the earth, as posts, on which 
to fasten vessels ; others were dispersed and neglected. In the 
recess of a small bay, before reaching the town, is the best situa- 
tion for viewing the narrow part of the strait, where Xe rscs is 
believed to have passed with his army ; and here the two castles 
have a very striking appearance. Tournefort objects to the 
story of Leander's enterprise, reasoning on the impossibility of 
a mao^s swimming so great a distance as that which seperated 
Abydus from Sestus. The servant of the imperial consul at 
the Dardanelles performed this feat, more than once, in a much 
wider part of the straits, passing from the Asiatic side to the 
European castle; wheye, afler resting himself a few minutes, 
he swam back again. 

When we arrived, we found all the shops shut. The Turk- 
ish tleet bad passed the day before ; and the greatest terror 
prevailed among the inhabitants, who upon those occasions are 
exposed to plunder from the promiscuous multitude of barbari- 
ans, drained from the provinces of Anatolia to man the fleet. It 
often happeas that these men hav« never seien the sea, until 
they are scut on board. Whenever the fleet comes to anchor, 
they are permitted to go ashore, where they are guilty of the 
greatest disorders. The capudan pacha himself told me that 
it was iti his power to bring them to order, by hanging ten or a 
dozen a day; "but then," said he, "how am I to spare so 
many men ?" 

The wine of Dardanelles is sent to Constantinople, to 
Syrmna, to Aleppo, and even to England. Jt will keep to a 
great age, and, if the vintage be favourable, is preferable to that 
of Tej)edos. Both sorts are of a red colour. That of the 
Dardanelles, after it has t)€en kept twenty or thirty years, loses 
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its colour, but not its strength. It is mack chieflj by Jevs, and 
called, in Italian (the language spoken throughout the Levant,) 
Vmo delta Lege; because it is preten<led,that the Jews, by 
their law, are prohibited the adulteration of wine. Its price, 
when of a good quality, equals eight pards the oke; about two- 
pence a bottle. 

On the European side of the straits, precisely on the spot 
where it is believed Sestus was situated, and where it is laid 
down by D'Auville, are three tumulL Concerning these a 
rilly fable is related by the Turks, which affirms that tliey 
were formed by the straw, thechaflf, and the corn, of a dervish, 
-irinnowing IHs grain. The largest is called SesV Tepe* Sest^ 
in Turkish, signifies an echo ; but there is no echo, either at the 
tomb, or near it ; whence it is not too much to conclude that 
$«9<t/5 afforded the original etymology of this name, and perhapg 
the site of it may be thus ascertained. Ke^r it is a place called 
Akj^ash, where there are said to be rtiins, and where a dervish 
resides, who has frequently brought medals and other antiquities, 
found there, to the Dardanelles, Farther up the straits, toward 
the sea of Marmora, at about the distance of three English 
miles from Akbash, and on the sanie side, are tlie remains of a 
mole,, having the remarkable appellation oiGazUer E^chiel^, 
the Pier or Strand of the Conquerors ; whether with allusion Id 
the passage of the Getae, who from Fhrygia and Mysia, crossing 
the Hellespont, first peopled Thrace, IV{acedonia, and Greece ; 
or to the Persic invasion, many ages after; or to the conquests 
of the Turks themselves; cannot now be determined. That 
this people have retained in their language the original interpre- 
tation of many ancient appellations, may be proved by various 
examples, in the names of rivers and places. 

Having procured at tlie Dardanelles proper persons to attend 
us as guides, during our intended expedition to the plain of Troy, 
' and a four-oared boat to conduct us thither by day break on the 
following morning, we returned on board the corvette. I in- 
formed the- captain, as well as the crew, thai it would not be 
possible for us, consistently with the plan we had in contempla- 
tion, to sail for the Medilenaiieau\n less than a fortnight. Our 
ambassador had sent his cook on board, with money for the 
army, and had previously urged the impropriety of delaying 
the vessel during her voyage ; therefore, as all seemed desirous 
to overtake the Turkish .fleet, which we were informed had not 
passed Tenedos, we resolved to send an express by land to Con- 
stantinople, to ensure a passage, upon our return from Troas, iu 
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a small merchant vessel, belonging to an Englishman of the name 
of Castle. This we had left lading with stores for the troops 
destined to Egypt. Tt had been, onginallv, nothing more than 
a bomb-boar, captured by Sir Sidney Smith from the French ; 
yet the desire of gratifying our curiosity with the siijht of the 
highly classical territory, then within our reach, subdued ail our 
fears of venturing across the Mediterranean in this Ihtle bean- 
cod; and we resolved to dismiss the corvette, with all thecapu- 
dan pacha's intended liberality, as soon as daylight should 
appear. 

In the morning, therefore, we took leave of the crew, and 
landed again. Upon the shore we were met byjmessengers from 
the pacha of the Dardanelles, who desired to see Us. Being 
conducted to his palace, and through an antechamber filled with 
guards, we entered an apartment in which we found him seated 
00 a very superb .divan. He placed me opposite to him ; and 
the Russian con?ul, beeing on his knees by my side, acted as 
interpreter. The attendants in the mean time supplied us with 
cofiEbe, conserves, -and rich pipes of jasmine. The pacha was 
dressed in a robe of green embroidered satin. He told us he 
was going to E«ky Stamboul C Alexandria Troas^J and would 
take us with him in his boat, in order to entertain us there.'- 
Fearing the interruption this might occasion, we begged to be 
excused : upon this he added, that he had an estate in the 
recesses of Mount Ida, and begged we would visit him there. 
This we also declined, and afterward had reason to regret that 
we had done so; for his services would have materially assisted 
our researches in the country. We then had some further 
conversation, in which he mentioned the names gf Englishmen 
whom he had seen, and expressed gi-eat desire to procure some 
English pistols, for which he said he would give all the anti- 
qoities in Troas. After this we' retired. The pacha went on 
board his boat, and as we followed him in ours, the guns fired 
a salute from the castle. * 

The day was most serene; not a breath of wind was stir ring, 
nor was there a cloud to be seen in the sky. No spectacle 
could be more grand than the opening to the ^Egean Sea. The 
mountainous Island oflmbros, backed by the loftier snow-clad 
summits of Samothrace. extended before the Hellespont, toward 
the northwest. Ne\t, as we advanced, appeared Tenedos 
upon the west, and those small isles which form a group opposed 
to the Sigean promontory. Nothing, excepting the oars of our 
boat, ruffled the still surface of the water; no other sound was 
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heard. The dislaot islands of the ^^eao appeared as if i^aoed 
upon ihe surface of a va&t mirror. In this maimer we passed 
the Rh(Bteaf) ppmootory upon our left, and beheld, upon the 
sloping^side of it, the tumulus, considered, and with reason, as 
will presently appear, the iomb cf Ajax. Cooiin^ opposite a 
sandy bay, vhich Pliny, speaking of that tooib, precisely alludes 
to as the naval station of the Greeks^* ue beheld, at a distance 
upon the 3igean promontory, those other tmnuli, \vhich have 
been called the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. Upon asaml- 
bank, advanced into the Hellespont^ and formed by the deposit 
of the principal liver here disembogued, which I shall for the 
present designate by its modern appellation of Mender^ appeared 
the town of Koumkali, 

A very singular appearance takes place at the mouth of this 
river : as if it refused to mix with tl)e bro^d and rapid current 
of the Hellespont, it exhibits an ext^N6i^4^ circular Hue, 
bouBdipg its pale and yellow water : this line is so ^tr'on^ly^ 
traced,^ and the contrast of colour between the salt and the 
fresh water so striking, that at fii-st I believed the ^ilference 
to originate in the sliallowness of the current, at the river's 
mouth, imperfectly concealing its ssrndy bottom ; but, upon 
Founding, this was not the case. An appearance so remarka- 
ble, characterizing these waters, would not escape au allu- 
sion at least, in the writings of a poet who was lavish in the 
(pithets he bestowed upon the Scamander and the Hellespont. 
It has been reserved for the learning and ingenHity of Mr* 
Walpole, to show that ihe whole controvers)-, as far as it haa 
been eflcctedby the expression tlikatv^ v.KXiKTrtovrosj is found- 
ed in misconstruction ; and that instead of ' broad Hellespont^* 
ihe true reading is ' salt Hellespont, "^^ 

Coming opposite to the bay, which has been considered as 
vhe naval station used by the Greeks during the war of Troy, 

* How exactly does this position of the Poihis Achaorum coii.cldc with the remark 
made by Pliny in the following passage : " Jjace iH stpulto xxx ttad. IntervcUloaSigeo, 
it ipso in statione zlassis sua." PiiD.*iiist. Nat. lib. v. p 278. L. Bat. 1635. 

f *' It has been objected, that Homer woifld not have applied the epithet vKarls 
to the Hellespont. Commentators have anticipated the objection, and urged, that 
although the Hellespont, near Meatus and Abydus, is not nKaivs, but only a mile in 
Ireadth, yet that in its opening toward the ./©gean, at the embouchure of the Sca- 
^uander, it is broad, ^^ipl luf Ixpoij tou SKa|ji(i>i5pou, are the words of the Venetian 
!»chol>88t. ^ee also the Lexicon of Apollorius ; and Eustathius, p. 432. But the objec- 
tion, if it be one, should have I ecn answered at once, by sajiing, that rrAaTw 'Ea^tjo-ttov- 
, TOJ is the  Salt Hellespont,'* ITAaTif , in this sense, is used three times by Aristotle, 
in Meteor, lib. iii. and Hesycbius gives the same meaning. It may be observed, 
tliat Bamm and StepLanus have not mentioned it in their Dictionaries." 

Jfafpeh's MS, Journal- 
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and vliich is skusted od the eastero side of the eraboaclmre of 
the Mender^ the eje of the spectator is attracted by an object 
predottiaating over every other, from the singularity of its 
form, as well as the peculiarity of its situation, so admirably 
contrived to overloolc that station, and all the low coast 
near the moulb of the river. It is a couicai mound, ri- 
sing itpoo a line of elevated ten*itory, which appears behind 
the bay and ttie mouth of the river. It has therefore bc^Q 
points out as the ioaib of iEsyetes, and is now called Udjek 
Tape. If I bad never heard or read a siu'te syllable con- 
ceroiogtbe war of Troy, or the works of Homer, it would 
have l^tt impossible not to notice the remarkable appearance 
presented by this tumulus; so peculiarly placed as a post of 
obsenration, commanding all approach to the harbour and the 
river.* I afterward observed, that it afforded a survey of all 
the Trojan plain ; and that, from whatsoever spot it was re- 
garded, this cone, as a beacon, was the most conspicuous object 
in the view. 

After these few observations, concluding this short chapter, 
the reader is, perhaps, better prepared for the inquiry which 
may now be introduced. Notwithstanding the numerous re- 
marks which have appeared upon the subject, it is my wish to 
assure him, that our local knowledge of the country is still ve- 
ry imperfect; that the survey carried on by travellers has al- 
ways, uufortuuately, been confined to the westei'n side of the 
rirer; that my researches will add but little to his stock of 
information ; but tliat, while nmch remains to be done, it is 

* " The difficulty of disposing exactly the Grecian camp is very great. This ia 
oiring to the changes ou the coast, and the accretion of soil mentioned by Strabo, 
which, however, the streaaa of the Hellei^pont will prevent Leiog augmcoted. If , aa 
Herodotus a'iserts, the country about Troy «as once a bay of the sea, (lib. ii. c. 10.) 
the difficulties of determiaiog the precise extent and forjn of coast a^e considerable. 
In examining the country at the embouchure of the Meander, where the soil has in- 
creased to the (iistanceof six miles since the days of Strabo, T was struck witb the 
Jifficulty of determining the direction of the coaiit, as it was to !<e seen in the days of 
Ddriue, and Alexander; in the time of Strabo, and Pliny; and the Emperor Manuel, 
who encamped there in 866. Yet this difficulty does not lead me to doubt the events 
that took place there and at Miletus, any more than I should doubt the encampment 
of the Greeks at Troy, because I could not arrange it in agreement with the present 
fiice of the coast. 

*' The situation of the Grecian camp by a marsh, has been objected to. Rut what 
istb€ fact? Homer says, the ilioess and disease, which destroyed the Greeks, w^re 
inflicted by Apollo (the Sun). They were, -without doubt, the same with the putrid 
exhalations which now arise from marshes on each side of the river ; and which bring 
with them fevers to the present inhabitants of the coast, when the N. N. £. wiad 
blows in summer, and the8outh in the beginning of autumn. 

•' It is to be regretted, that the Empre.ss Eudocia is so concise in -what she says a- 
bout Troy, and the plain which she visited in the eleventh century. She says, " the 
foundation stones of the city are not left ;" but. as she adds in an expression from the 
Goepels, t) ctoPOKuro /iipiopTupTiNcy, she waa able probably to give some particulars 
^vhich Tcould nave beeo now iilei eating- See FUlvison Ante. Grac. torn, i." 
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soroelliing for bim to be iuformed, there still exitts sufficient 
evideoce of Homer's frequent alinston to this particular ierri- 
torj, to remove, from the mind of anj admirer of truth, all 
doubt upon the subject. 

We landed ^t Kimm-kalS, literally signifying S&md-castle^ 
and hired horses for otir expedition. The neck of land on 
vhich this place has been built is usually considered of recent 
formation, and it is true, that no soil has been yet «ccuaiula« 
ted. The castle stands, as its name implies, upon a founda- 
tion of sand ; but it may be noticed, that tlie rapidity with 
irhich the waters of the Hellespont pass these straits, must pre« 
vent any considerable deposit from the river near its mouth.. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE PLAIN OF TROY. 

General Observations on the Topography of Grecian Cities — 
Evidence of the Trojan War independent ef Homer'-^Idenii' 
ty of the Plain — Importmice of the Text of Straho — Plan 
(f the Autkor^s Expedition — River Mekder — Temh of 
Ajax — Cement used in the Aianteum — Plants — HalU eL 

ly — Inscription — Thymhreck — Tchihlack Remarkable 

Ruins — Probable Site ^ Pagus iLiENstiTM — and of C a Jj- 
LicoLONE — Route from the Bey an Mezaley — Ancient 
Sepulchre and Natural Mound — Opinion concerning Simo- 
i's — Prevalent Errors with regard to Scamander — Ruins bj/ 
the Callifat Osmack — Inscriptions — Village of Caltu 
fat — Medals — Remains of New IHum. 

A PECULIAR circumstance characterized tlie topography of 
the cities of ancient Greece ; and this, perhaps, has not been 
considered so general as it really was* £very metropolis pos- 
sessed its citadel and its plain ; the citadel as a place of refuge 
during war ; the plain as a source of agriculture in peace. 
To this were some exceptions, as in the instance of Delphi, 
whose celebrity origioated in secondary causes; but they were 
few, and may be omitted. In the provinces of Greece, at thIs' 
day, the appearance caused by a plaid,, Qat as the surface of- 
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the oe^a, airrouaded by mouDtaios, w having lofty rocks io 
its ceou-e or ndes, serves to deoote the situation of ruius prov* 
ifig to be those of some ancieot capital* Many of these plains 
border ou the sea, aod seem to have beeo formed by the re- 
tirii^.of its waters. Cities so situated were the most aocieut ; 
Argofi, Sicyon, Coriuth, are of the number. The vicinity of 
Icrtiiepiaias to the coast offered settietnents to the earliest co- 
loQtes, i)efore the interior of the country became known. As 
population increased, or the first settlers were driven inward 
by new adventurers, cities more Mediterranean were establish- 
ed; but all of these possessed their respective plains. The 
physical phenomena of Greece, diflerin^^ from those of any 
ulber country, present a series of beautiful plains, successively 
siuTOUoded by mountains of limestone ; resemblion;, although 
upon a larger scale, and rarely accompanied by volcanic pro- 
dacts, the craters of the Phlegnean Fields. Everywhere 
their level surfn^pEs seem to have been deposited by water, 
gradually retiied or evaporated ; they consist, for the most 
part, of the richest soil, and their produce is* yet proverbially 
^undant. 

In this manner stood the cities of Argos, Sicyon, Corintli, 
Megara, fileusis, Athens, Thebes, Amphissa, Orchonicnus, 
Chaerooea> Lebadea, Larissa, Fella, anvi many others. Fur- 
suing the inquiry over all the countries botderirg the yEgcao, 
ve find every spacious plain accompsnie*! by the remains of 
some city, whose celebrity was proporlioued- to the futility of 
its territory, or the advantages of its mar i time position. Such, 
according to Homer, were the circumstances of association 
characterizing that district of Asia Minor, in which Troy was 
situated. 

With these facts in contemplation, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that a plain, boasting every advantage which nature could 
afford, would offer an extraordinary exception to customs so 
general among ancient nations; that it should remain unte- 
uaoted and desolate; and no adventurers occupy its fertile 
soil. It is still |T)ore difEcult to believe, when the n)onumi'nts 
of a numerous people, and the ruins of many cities, all having 
reference, by indisputable record, to one more ancient, as ilieir 
magna parens^ have been found in such a plain, that the com- 
posiiions of any bard, however celebrated, should have aflford- 
ed the sole foundation of a belief that such a people and city 
did really exist. Among the gems, vases, marbles, and medals, 
fouod in other countries representing subjects connected with 
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the Trojan war, ^et destitute of any refereuQe to the works of 
Homer, we meet with doGuraeiits proving the existeace of Ira- 
ditioas iodependeut of his writioj^s;^ aod ia these we have 
evideoce of the truth of the war, which cannot be imputed to 
his invention^ With regard to other antiquities ivhere coinci- 
dence may be discerned betweea the representation of tfae 
artist and the circumstances of the poem, it may also l>e urged, 
that they could not all originate in a single fiction^ whatever 
might have been the degree of popularity that fiction had ob- 
tained. Every sculptured onyx, aod pictured patera^ derived 
from sepulchres of most remote antiquity in distant parts of all 
the isles and continents of Greece, cannot owe the subjects 
they represent to the writings of an individual. This were to 
contradict all our knowledge of ancient history and of inaQ- 
kind. It is more rational to conclude, that both the artist aod 
the poet borrowed the incidents they pourtray from the tradi- 
tions of tlieir country ; that even the bard himself found, iu the 
remains of formejr ages, many of the subjects afterward intro- 
duced by him among his writings. This seems evident from 
his description of the shield of Achilles; aod, if it should l>e 
remarked, that works of art cannot be considered as having 
aflR>rded representations of tins nature in tfae early period to 
which allusion is made, it would be expedient to dwell itpou 
this particular part of Homer's poem, and, from the minuteness 
of the detail, derive, not only internal evidence of an exemplar 
whence the imagery was derived, but also of the perfection 
attained by the arts of Greece in the period when the de- 
scription was given 4 Later poets, particularly Virgil and 
Ovid, evidently borrowed thejgia^biu^-yojjtheir poema from 
specimens of ancient art, which even their commentatora- are 

* <( That the ancients differed as to the circurastaoces of the Trojan war, is well 
known; and that some variations, even in the accounts of those who were actore ia 
tfaatseene, left the poet &t liberty to adopt or reject facts, as it best suited his pup* 

pose, is highly probable Euripides chose a subject for one of his play?, 

which supposes that Helen never was at Troy-, yet we cannot suppose that 

be would have deserted Homer without any authority As the tirst poets 

differed with regard to the Trojan war, so their brotlier artists adopted variations. 

Polygnotus did not always follow Homer." Woodfs Et/ay oh Hdmery pp^ 1&3, 

184. 

t When the Persians, laying claim to all Asia, alleged, as the occasion of their en- 
mity to the Greeks, the hostile invasion of Priam, and the destruction of Troy by 
Agamemnon, it cannot be said they borrowed the charge from the poems of Homer. 
rid. fferodoi. lib. i. 

X See also the remarkable description of Nestor*s cup, in the eleventh book of the 
Iliad; and the observations relating to it, is jny Grandfather's Work upon Roman 
and Saxon coins. Cowper acknowledged himself indebted to the learning and in- 
genuity of my ancestor tor the new version introduced by him of a long-mistakfT. 
passage in Homer's description of that cup. 
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allowed to coDleinplafe ;* and in the practice existiog at this 
daj among itinerant bards of Italj, irho recite long poems 
opoD the antiquities of the country, we may observe customs 
of which Homer himself afforded tlie prototype.! These ob- 
servations are applicable only to the question of the war of 
Troy, so far as the truth of tlie story Is implicated. The iden- 
tity of the place where that war was carried on, so many ages 
ago, invokes argument which can be supported only by prac- 
tical observation, and the evidence of our senses. It will be 
separately and distictly determined, either by the agreement 
of natural phenomena with the locality assigned them by Ho- 
nier, or of existing artificial monuments with the manners of 
the people whose history has been by him illustrated. To 
thb part of the inquiry the attention of the reader is therefore 
now particularly requested. 

It seems hardly to admit of doubt, that the plain of Anatolia, 
watered by tho Mender, and backed by a mountainous ridge, 
of which Kazdaght/ is the summit, offers the precise territory 
alluded to by the poet. The long controversy, excited by 
Mr. Bryant's publication, and since so vehemently, agitated, 
would probably never have existed, had it not been for the 
erroneous maps of the country, which, even to this hour, dis- 
grace our geographical knowledge of that part of Asia. 

According to Homer's description of the Trojan territory, 
it combined certain prominent and remarkable features, not 
likely to be affected by any lapse of time. Of this nature 
was the Hellespont; (he island of Tenedos; the plain itself; 
the river by f^hose inundations it was occasionally overflowed; 
and the mountaiij whence that river issued. If any one of 
these he found reteining its orijjinal a|)pellation, and all other 
circumstances of association characterize its vicinity, our 
knowledge of the country is placed beyond dispute. But 
the island of Tenedos, corrtspondiug in all respects with the 
position assigned to it by Homer, still retains its ancient name 
unaltered ; and the inscriptions, found upon the Dardanelles, 
prove those stiaits to have been the Hellespont. The dis- 
covery of ruins, which I shall presently show to have been 
those of the Ilium of Strabo, may serve- not only to guide us 

* Witness the discovery of the " cap^i acris equr'' at the building of Carthag-e, and 
the death of Laocoon, as rie-icrihed by Vir?)! ; as well as the metamorphoses of Ovid, 
■Those archetype^ are still discernible upon the gents ol" Greece. 

t These jpen. called mprovlsalmi, are seen in the puMic streets of cities in Italy. 
A crowd cOTects around them, when they be!;in to recite a long poem upon a camto 
fir an intas^lio put into their hands. T saw one, in the principal square at Milan, vbo 
tbm descanted for an hour upon the Io^e8 of Cup':d and Psyche 
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la OUT search after objects necessary to identify the localiij' al- 
luded to by Homer, hiu perhaps to illustrate, in a certain de- 
gree, even the position of Troy itself; coDcerning whose situa- 
tion, no sal ijjfactory evidence has, in my opinion, resulted from 
any modern investigation. That it was not altogether iin- 
kuown in the time of Augustus, is proved by the writings of 
Strabo, who, more than once, expressly assigns to the ancieot 
city, the place then occupied by Jhe villagt of the IlieusiaDs. 
The text of that author may now be considered as affording a 
safer clue in reconciling the description of Troas given by Ho- 
mer with the existing realities of the country, than the poems 
of the bard himself; because the comment afforded by Strabo 
combines all the advantages of observation made eighteen 
centuries ago, both with regard to the country and the refer- 
ence borne to its antiquities, by documents, written in a lan- 
guage which may be considered as his own. The traditions 
of the country concerning the Trojan war were not then more 
remote from their origin, than are at this hour the oral records 
of England with regard to its first invasion by the Danes or 
Normans. Comparing the site of the place called Ilium in his 
time, with that of ancient Troy, Strabo says, (Ilus) " did not 
build the city where it now w, bikt nearly thirty stadiUfurther 
eastward^ toward Ida apd Dardauia, where the Iliensian viU 
lage is now siliiatedy If, therefore, I shall hereafter succeed 
in ascertaining precisely the locality of the Ilium of Strabo, 
by the discovery of ruins which bear evidence of their being 
the remains of that city, a beacon will be established, whence 
witli his bearings and distances, we may search with reasonable 
expectation of being able to point out some even of the artifi- 
cial monuments belongingMo the plain. But further, if, with 
reference to the situation of Troy itself, having pursued the 
clue tlrag afforded, we find any thing to indicate the site of the 
village, whtv^ it was believed, in the time. of Strabo, and where 
he maintains, that ancieot Ilium stood, we cannot be very far 
from the truth. 

Previously, however, to the introduction of observations re- 
lating rather to the conclusion of oin* examination of the coun- 
try, the reader may feel his curiosity gratified by an account 
of our expedition, from the moment in which we landed at 
Koum-kale. We had resolved to penetrate those recesses of 
the mountains, whence the principal river derives itiorigin; a 
region then unexplored by any traveller: and afteni-ard, bj 
ascending Kazdaghy, the loftiest ridge of the whole chain, at 



(hat time covered with snow, ascertaio, from the appearance of 
ibeplain, and the objects coonected with it, whellier Its summit 
migbt be deemed the Gargarus of Homer; described as befog 
upon the left of the armj of Xerxes, diirinfr its march from 
ADtaodrus to Abydu&^ But as the Thymbrhis, a river still 
retaining its ancient same, io the appellation Thymbrecl\ and 
vbicb here disembogues itself near the embouchure of the 
Memffr, has been confounded by Dr. Chandler with the 
Simois of Homer, we determined first upon an excursion 
along its banks, to the ruins situated at a place now called 
Halil EUy ; and' to Thtpnbrtck Keuy^ or the village of Thy m« 
bra. 

We crossed the Mender by a wooden bridge, iramediateTjT 
after leaving Kmim-kali; and ascertained its breadth, in that 
pRrt, to equal one hundred and thirty yards. We then cnter« 
ed an immense plain^ in which some Turks were en^agrd hunt- 
H)g wild boars. Peasants were also employed ir) ploughing a df^ep 
mid rich soil of vegetable earth. Proceeding toward the east, 
and round the bay distinctly pointed out by Strabo.f ss the 
liavbour in which the Grecian licet was stationed, we arrived 
at the sepulchre of Ajax, upon the ancient KhoDteau promoo- 
tory. Concerning this tunmlti&, there is every reason to be- 
lieve our information correct. If we had only the text of Sira- 
1)0 for our giiidanc'e, there would be little ground for incredu- 
lity; and, by the evidence aflTorded in a view of the monument 
itself, we have the beat comment upon his accuracy. It is 
nueof the most interesting objects to which the attention of the 
literary traveller can possibly be directed. Instead of the 
simple St6Ie, usually employed to decorate the summit of the 
most ancient sepulchral mounds, all writers, who have men- 
tioned the tomb of Ajax, relate, that it was Eurmountod by a 
slirine, in which the statue of the hero was preserved.^ Re» 

ligiotis regard for this hallowed spot coDtinnerl through so ma- 
ny ages, that even to the tiiue in which chrifttiauity decreed 

t\ie destruction of the Pagan idols, the sanctity of the Aian- 
TEUM was maintained and venerated, o ^ Such importance was 
dnnexed to the inviolability of the mcmtmciit, that after Auto- 

» * Herodot lib. vn. 

t PtnUkGeogr. lib. xvii. p. 859. Btf.Ox. 

t DiodbTiBSfculuii, describing the visit paid bv Alexander the Great to the Tomb 
ttt Achilles, says he aaointed the Stele with perfumes, ami ran naked round it with bis 
cooipaniotts. At the Tomb of Ajax he performed rites and made oRerif:«a; but tf 
ttentioD occurs of the Fielc. Dioior. Sic. Mb. xvil 

. \ Seetheproob adduced, in regular series, by Gbacdler, ia bil Historp tf lHu%^ 
Lond^lMiSL 
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ny hftd carried into Kgjpt tlie coD€eerat<8d image, U wfis again 
recovered by Augustus, «Dd restoi'ed to /ts pristine shriDe."^ 
These facts may pQssibly serve to account for ttie present ap- 
pearance of the tomb, on wh^ee summit that shrine itself and 
a considerable portion of the superstructure, remain unto l^iis 
hour. PJiny, moreover, meotioiis the situation of the tomb as 
beiDgin the very station of the Greciau Heet; and, by giving 
lis exact distance from Sigeum, not only adds to our couvic- 
tiOD of its identity, but marks at the same time, ihosi decisive- 
ly, the position of the Portiis Acliaorum^j lu all that remair^ 
of former ages, I know of nothing, likely to affect the mirrd by 
€»notions of local enthusiasm more powerfully than this most 
interesthig tomb. It is impossible to view itS'Sublime and 
dmplc form, without calling to mind the veneration so long 
paid to it ; \riihout picturing to the imagination a successive 
series of mariners, of kings and heroos, h ho from the Heltes- 
|M)Dt, or by the shores of Tr'oas and Chersonesus, or on the 
-sepulchre itself, i)oured forth the tribute of tlieir homage ; and 
iinally, without representing to the mind the feelings of a na- 
tive, or of a traveller, iu those times, who, after viewing the 
existing monument, and witnessing theinstances of public and 
of private regard so constantly bestowed u|)Qn it, should 
have been told the age was to arrive when the e^iistence of 
Troy, and of the mighty dead entombed upn its plain, would 
t}.Q considered as having no foumiation in truth. 

The present appearance of tiie shrine, and of a small cir* 
4iular superstructioo, do not seem to indicate higher antiquity 
-than the age of the Romans. Some have believed, fii>ra the 
disclosure of the stn ine, that the tomb itself was opened ; mis- 
taking it for a vault, although its situation near the summit 
might have controverted the opinion; This was perhaps con- 
structed when Augustus restored I he image Antony had taken 
from the Aianteum. A cement was certainly employed in the 
work; and tlie remahis of it to this day offer an opportunity 
of confuting very prevailing error cwM^^niug the buildings of 
the ancients. The Gr«;eks erects many of their most stupen- 
dous edifices wiihoi^t cementation ; hence it has been suppo- 
sed tliat the appearance of mortar in a boildiug precludes its 
claim to antiquity; This notion is however set aside at ooce 

* Strab. Geogr. lib. xvH. p. 858. Bd. Ox. 

•f " Fuit et AeaniiMn, a Rhodiis conditttmin aiitto comv (Rhat^) Ajact ihi srpvfh^ 
XXX. stadimrwn intfTvallo a Si^Oy etlpso in Stallone clMssU ttue.^ Sic..les. CBsxatf-i 
«iPitn.ltt)t V. c, 30- 
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by reference to the pyramuls of Egypt ; io buildiog these^ 
mortar was nffidoubtirlly tisecV.* 

'Jlie view here afforded of the Hellespont and the plain of 
Troy is oae of tbe finest tbe country affortts. Several plants^ 
during the season of our visit^f were blooming upoo the soil. 
Upon the tomb itself we noticed the silvery tnezereon, the 
poppy, the beardless hypecoiun, and the field star of Bethlehem.^ 

From the AianUum we passed over a heathy country to 
HaJU EUyy a village near the Thymbrius, in whose vicinity 
we bad been instructed to seek the remains of a temple once 
sacred to the Thymbreao Apollo. Tiie ruins we found were 
rather the reraaies of ten temples than of one. § The earth to a 
very considerable extent was covered by subverted and brokeol 
columos of marble, granite, and of every ord«r in architectare. 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals, lay dispersed in all di- 
rectioDS, and some of these were of great beauty. We observ- 
ed a bas-relief representing a person on horseback pursued 
by a winged figure; also a beautiful representation, sculpttirea 
after tlie same manner, of Ceres ki her car drawn by two sca- 
ly serpents. Of three iuscrrptioDS which I copied among these 
ruins, the first was engraven upon* the sliaft of a marble pillar. 
This we removed, and brought t^ England. It is now in the 
vestibule ^f the public library at Cambridge ; and commemo* 
rates ibe public services of a Phrontntes of Drusus Ctesar-H 
Tbe names of persons belonging to the family of Germanicus 
occur frequently among inscriptions found in and near the 
TroaSL Drusus, the son of Germanicus, was himself appointed 
to a goveroment in the district. The second inscription has- 
been once befiNre printed, but most erroneously : it may there 
fore be again presented to the public, in a more accurate form.^^ 
Wliatsoever tends in any degree to illustrate the origin of the 
ruins in which it was discovered, will be considered interest- 
ing; although, after all, we must remain in a state of the great- 
est uncertainty with regard to the-ciQ/ alluded to in either of 
lliese documents. Possibly it may have l)een: Scamandria ; 

* To prove this, the author brought specimens from the spot, of the mortar em- 
ployed 10 buUding the sre^ter pyramid. 

t March 3d. 

X Diiphne arfinUa., Anemsue eoronmrU, Byp^ovm imherhtt Omithogalwn arvense. 

C Our arust, MontUur Preuur, as well as another of our company, J)en Tita iMsit'- 
Til nf Naples, then employed in making drawings for the British Ambassador, altbeugu 
both accustomed to the view of arehitectursl remains, declared, they could reconcile 
tbe ruins at Halil fitly to no account yet given of the country, ancient or modern. 

i; This inscription has been already published in the account given of the Greek 
icarblesat Cambridge; Seep. 43. No. XXI. of that work. 

** It was also since copied^ by Mr. Walptrie, from wbtwe copy it \a here given, sc- 
compaoied by his notes. See the foliowiog page. 



but io Ibe muUitude of cHies belonging to Troa^ a mejse 
conjecture, without any positive evideiice, fe less pardonable 
Iban silence. The inscription, oflferirig bur 0oly remaiBing 
clue, sets forth, that the tribe AUalis commemorated Sextus 
Julius Festus, a magistrate of the dtj^, and prsefect of the Fist- 
iri^n cohort, ^ho had been gymoaeiarch, and given m^^oifi- 
centfj and largely, to the senators and all citiaieas, ci^ &Qd 
•iotmeot for some public festival. 

HATTAAIZ *YAH 
XEHTONIOYAION*- 

.TON KOZMONTHZn 

OAEflZEnAPXONSnEIPHS 

^AABlANHSrYMNA^lAP 
XHXANTAAAMflPilZKAl*! 

AOTEJMilXKAl nPilTON 
TllNAnAll2KOZKA4 
. MEXPINYNMONONEAAl 

OMEtPHZANTATOYX 
TEBOY\EYTAlKAinO 
AEJTAinANTAIKAIAA 
5^NKANTAE^<A0YTMPXl^{ 
AHMEi 

Ibe third inscriptiooi and {Krbaps ttifrRiost irapwltaBt, ha4 
.tliese remarkable words : 

O I I A I E I C 

TONnAtPIONGEOM 

AINEIAN 

« 

'-} TOE n^tEANS TO THBIR COUNTRY'S (WP, .<EJIfiA&^ 
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If this bad been fonnd bj a late respectable and learned 
iiuibor,^ it might have coofirmed him in the notion that the 
Thjmbrius was io fact the Shnois, aa he believed ; and per- 
haps bave suggested, iu tiie present name of tlie place, HaB^ 
I/i, (oTras I liave written it, Halil Elh/^ to conform to the 
modeof proaueciatiou,) and e.iy vMAogjf horn lAION. 

From the ruins at HcUi'l Elly we proceeded through a de- 
lightful vallej, full of vineyards, and almond-trees io full b1oom» 
intending to pass (he night at the Tillage of Thymbreck. We 
found no antiquities^ nor did we hear of any in the neigh- 
bourhood. The next day, returning toward Halil £l)y, we 
left it up6Q our right, and crossed the Thymbrius by a ford« 
In summer tliis river becomes almost dry ; but during win- 
ter it often present's a powerful torrent, carrying all before it, 
Xot one of the maps, or of the Works yet published upon 
Troas, h:is informed us of its teFmioatiou : acconling to some, 
it empties itself into the Mender near its embouchure ; othci s 
describe it as forining a junction near Tchiblack ; a circum- 
stance of considerable importance ; for if this last position be 
tme, thejuins at Tchiblack may be ihoee of the temple of the 
Thjmbraean Apollo. Strabo expressly states the situation of 
the tenij^lc to be near the place where the Thymbrius dischar- 
i;cs itself into the Scamander.J After we had passed the foi d, 
^re ascended a ridge of hills, and found the remains of a very- 
ancient paved way. We then came to the town or village of 
Tchiblack, where we noticed very considerable remains of 
onctent sculpture, but in such a state of disorder and ruin, that, 
no precise description of them can be given. Tlie most re- 
niarkabte are upon the top of a hill called Beyan Mesalei/t 
r«ear the towT», in the miflet of a beautiful ^rove of oak trees, 
toward the village of Callifat. Here the ruins of a Doric 
temple of white marble lay heaped in the most striking man- 
lier, mixed with broken stelae, cippi, sarcophagi, cornices and 
capitals ^of very enormous size, entablatures, and pillars. — 
All of these have reference to some peculiar sanctity by whieh 
this hill was anciently characterized. It is of a conical form, 
snd stands above the town of Tcbiblacky appearing as large aa 




ac&y ^ 

^I»»o»ArLorAEAIOS. 
X Stak Geogr. Ub. iLlii. p. 0$]. £d. Ox. 
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the Castle Hill a( Canabridge. The firat inqhiry ^af mg- 
gests itself, in a view of this extraordinary scene, naturally in- 
Tidves the original eanse of the Teneration in whi^h the place 
■was anciently held. Does it denote tlie site of Pagus Iliensi"^ 
um^ firhose inhabitants believed that their village stood on the 
wte of ancient Troy ?* This place was distant thirty stadiaf 
from the New Jlium ofSttabo ; and the distance corresponds with 
tlie relativesituation of this bill and Palaio Codlifatvit OldCaUi^ 
fcUf vthere New Ilium stood; as will liereafter be proved. 
Or may it be considered the eminence^ described by Strabo as 
Che beautiful colone, five stadia$ in circumferenec, near which 
Simois Oowed ; and TetHblack, the Pagus IHensium ? It was 
rather more than a mile distanl|| from the Village of the Ik' 
anSf and stood above it; exactly as this hill is situated with, 
regard to Tchjblack.** . . 

It will now be curious to observe, whether an inscfiptioft 
we discovered here does not connect itself with theseiutfuiries. 
Jt was found upon the fluted marble shaft of a Doric pillar twt> 
feet in diameter ; so constructed, ft$ to contain a cippus, or 
inscribed slab, upon one side of it ;f\ presenting the following 
eharacters : - 

* Stttb. Geogr lik xKI. p. 86 J. Ed. Os. 

t Three English miles and six furlongs.' 

1 'H iiaXn KoXbJwi Xuqpof 'r^s. 

^ Rather more than half a mile. 

U Ten stadia. 

*•*• It 18 a fe«ture of Nature so i>emarkBM^. and «o arttfiek^y characterize J at t!ri» 
>our, that future travellers tvill do well to give it due attention. In our present state 
of ignorance concerning Troa*,, we must proce"fed with UifUdencB and caution; no- 
-e^ing has been decided concerBing the side of the plain ontvhtch ttiis hill stands, and 
*rhere all the objocts most worthy of attention seem tome concentrated. I do not 
b«sHate in^expressing a conviction, that when the country aball' have been properly 
fxanwnedon 0>ft northeastern «iileof the Mcndtr, instead of tb« southwestern, ma- 
cy of the difficulties impeding a reconriliationof Homer's Poems ^ith the geography 
©f the fouutry, will be done away Thi« has not yet been attempted. 
, t| The cippas, or inscribed pact of the pillar, jva$ two Se^t, el«v«a incB« loj»s:, :^ 
'jrpTo fiset Cow inches whltr . 
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TISEPIAIKAAYAIILIKAIZAPI 
rEPMANIKillKAII0YAIAS5:EBA 
XTHIArPinnEJNHKAITOSSTEK 
HOIZAYTilNKAITHXYI.- 

KAJTHIAeHNATHII AIAA 
lAHMHiJTIBEPIOZKAl . 
.^.ANOYIYIO I*IAOKA}XAPKA 
IHTYNHAYTOYKAAYA.." . 
INOZOYrATHPnAPMEN .... 
THNZTOANKAITAENAYTHinA 

NTAKATAri<EYA2ANTEZE 
KTflNIAIILNANEOHKAW 

m 

The insoriptioa I'ecoirds the coQsecralion of a stoa, and alf 
tbiogs beloogiog to it, to Tiberius Claii(1iu9 CaBsar Gcrrnani- 
} €us, the emperor, and to Julia Augusta Agrippina. his wife, 
; and their ebildreo, and to Minervi, of Ilium* The reason 
vhy tlie Kmperot Claudius and bis chihiren were honoured by 
the IHenses, is given bj Saetonius and Tacitus.* Eckhel 
mentions, I know not on what authority, a fane consecra- 
ted to the Iti'^n Minerva^ as having existed in the Pas^ns 
llimsium^ which Alexander adorned after his victory at Graiii- 
ta8.f Arriao states merely the offerings to Minerva of Ilium, 
BidkiDg DO mention of. the fane; but Strabo, who expressly 
alludes to the temple, places it in 4lie Iliensiao city.J ^"^ 
whence origiDated the sanctity of this remarkable spot» still 
shaded by a grove of venerable oaks, beneath whose branches 
a multitude of votive offerings yet enlir% cof6r the summit 
of the bill ? An inscription commemorating the pioua tribute 
of a people in erecting a portico to the family, «f Claudflkw 
Caesar and the Ilieaa Minerva, can only be referred to the in- 

* " Iliemibus Impentcvr Claadius tributa in perpetuora remwit, ontore 17erifti» 
easare. Eckhel. Doctrina Num. Vet. vol. ii. p. 483. Fwido*. 1794. 
t Eckbel. Doct. Num. Vet. vol. li. p. 483. Vindob. 1794. 
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habitaots of that district of Troas who weie styled Itieasta. It 
has been shown, that Claudius, after the example of Al^cander,^ 
had perpetually exempted them from the payment of any tri- 
bute. In their district stood the Pagua Utensium^ with the 
(callicoloue) 6eatit^2 ^7^ ; aod nearly thirty stadiaf farther 
totrard the west, reversing the order of the bearing given by 
5trabo4 the IHensium Cwitas. If,. therefore, this hill, so pre- 
eminently entitled to the appellation of CallicoUmey from the 
regularity of its form, and the groves by which it seems for 
ages to have been adorned, be further considered, on account 
of its antiquities, an indication of the former vicinity of the 
Iliensian village, it should follow, that observing a westward 
course, the distance of three miles and three quarters, or near- 
ly so, would terminate in the site of the Iliensian city ; and 
any discovery ascertaining either of these places would infalli- 
bly identify the position of the other. This line of direction 
we observed in our route, advancing by a cross road into the 
plain. 

There were other iuscriptiods, commemorating the good of- 
fices of Roman emperors ; but' these were so much mutilated, 
that no decisive information could be obtained from them. Up- 
ton one. we read : ^ 

HAAEZANAPIX*YAH 
SESTONIOYAIO. , . 

NAT0NK02M0NTHI; 

noAEAZEnAPxoNrnEr 

PH2:c|>AABIANHX 

*•• THE ALEXANDRIAN TRIBE HONOUR SEXTUS JULIUS, THB- 

MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY. PREFECT OF THE 

FLAVIAN COHORT,^ Ac. 

Another, inscribed upon the cover of a large marble saixo* 
pbagus, mentioned a portico, and the daughter of some persoa 
kit wkom both the 2TOa and the zopo2 had been coosuuct- 
ed. 

As we journeyed from this place, we found, in' a com field 
lielow tlve hill, a large block of inscribed marble ; but owlng^to 

* Arriam Bzpedit lib. i. 

i Tbr«e miles voA three ciiluttfB. 

i Strab. Ceogt. Db, qriii. ^^ ^ 
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the vamner in which the stone was concealed by the soil, as 
well as the illegilMlity of the tnscriptioo, ire could only dis- 
cpiD the followiag character^ ui whkb the aaine tf Julius 



again occurs : 



lOT A lO r. • .* . 

A PX O N 

k .... K O 2 M O M. 



sustaioiog what was before advanced, coDcerning the pre va- 
lence oC names belongiog to the fanilj of Germaoicus, or of 
persofi&who flourished about htstime. Upon a medal of Clau- 
dius, described by Vaillaot,* belonging to Catyoehan^ a city of ' 
Phr)gia,. bordering upon Troas,f we read the words Ein lor^ 
AiOT TiOT KOTiABftK. We proceeded hence toward the 
plaio ; and no sooner reached it, thau a tumulus of very re<- 
markable size and situation drew our atteution, for a short time, 
hm the main ol:>ject of our pursuit. 

This tumulus, of a high conical form, and Very regular 
structure, stands altogether insulated. Of its great antiquity 
no doubt can be entertained by persons accustomed to Tiew 
the everlasting sepulchres of the ancients.} On the southero 
side of its base is a long natural mound of limestone : this, be* 
puQiDg to rise close to ttie artificial tumulus, extends toward 
the Tillage of Callifat, in a dhrectioo nearly from north to 
south across the middle of the plain. It is of such heisht, that 
an army, encamped on the eastern side of it, would be con- 
cealed from all observation of persons stationed upon the coas^ 
by the mouth of the Mender. It reaches nearly to a small and 
almost stagnant river, hitherto unnoticed, called CaUifat Os- 
mack, or Callifat Water, taking its name from the village near 
\vhich it falls into the Mender: our road to that place after- 
ward led us along the top of the mound. Here then both art 
and nature have combined to mark the plain by circumstances 

* NoBifaiia. Iftp«rat. Ati);u3t et Ce«. p. 13. par. I69S. 

t See tbc^observatioB of MenteUe, {Encyolitp. Method. Ueogr. Ancitnne. Par. 1787.) 
^ho thus places It on the authority of Pliny, This position of the city does not, how- ' 

ever, appear warranted by any explicit declaration of that author. Pliny's worda j 

are: '' SepUnUriormli tui parte GaJatia cotaermina^ Meridiana LycaonUt, Pitidiay M}lg' 
doidaque, «ft ^riinie Ca^ad9ciam nttingU. Oppiia tbl ceUberrima^ prtrtfr jam dicfa, i 

Ancpa, Andriay Cdaaa, CNossa, Carina, CAUofon,- €erafue» Iconiumt Midaion,'^ Plio. 
Hist. Nat. torn. i. lib. v. p. 284. Ed.L. Bat- 1635. •, • 

t " Mr. Bryant says, the tumuli on the plain Of Troy are Thracian. T»*«dditifl» 
to the passages in Strabo which prove the Phrygians, the inhabitants of the country, 
to have been in the custom of erecting tumuli, the foUowinp passage from Athenaeiis 
may be added: * You may see every where in the Peloponnesus, tut particularly at 
lAcedaemon, large heaps of earth, which they call the tombs of tbft Phrygians, r.iiO- _ •■ 

t45ft^ wit4\ Peiops.' I. x|v. p. C25/» Waif^la's MS. Jonznal. 
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of feature snd associatioa mi likely to occdr elsetrliere ; si^ 
though siich as iiny accurate description of the country inigbt 
veil be expected to lochrde: and if the poemsr of Homer, whh 
reference to (he Fiain of Troy, have similarly afisodated an 
artificial 4umulus and a natural roouod, a conclutioo seems 
warranted, that these are the objects to whicii lie alludes. 
This appears to be the case in the account he has ^iven of the 
t<mdf ofllus and the matind of the plain.* 
. Upon the surface of the tomb itself, in several stgall chan- 
nels caused by rain, we found fragments of the vases of ancient 
Greece.f I know not any otlier cause to assign for their ap- 
pearance, than the superstitious veneration paid to the tomba 
of Troas in all the ages of history, until the introduction of 
Christianity. Whether they be considered as the remains of 
offerings and Kbations made-foy Greeks or RorfiaiM, they are 
iu^putably not of modern origin. The antiquity of earthen- 
ware, from the wheel of a Grecian potter, is as easily cogni- 
zable as any work left for modern observation; and, as ia Ted- 
tige of tliat people, denoting the site oftbdr cities, towns, and 
public monuments, may be deemed perhaps equalln importance 
to Biedals and inscriptions. 

From this tomb we rode along the top^ of the mound of the- 
plain, in a southwestern direction, toward Caliil^t. Afler we 
bad proceeded about half its length, its inclination became 
southward. Having attained its extretnity in that dircction> 
we descended into the plain, when our guides brought us to 
the western side of it, near its southern termitfation, to notice a 
tumulus, less considerable than the last described, about three 
hundred paces from the mound, almost concealed from observa- 
tion by being conUnually overflowed, upon whose top two 
small oak trees were then growing. This tumulus will not be 
easily discerned by future travellers, from the luiiformity of 
« its appearance at a distance with the rest of the Vast plait) m 
whieti it is situated, being either covered with corn, or fur- 

^•.'Mif Trojai^ were encamped (fir AjMerpu m^itno) upon, or nceaf, the mound ot 
the plain (II. K. 160.) ; and Hector holds bis council with ttte cliiefd, apart from the 
camp, at ttie tomb of IIus (II. K. 4lp.) ; ivbich was therefore near the mound. Their 
coincidence of situation induced Mr. Chevalier to cOqcIu^e ther were one and thr. 
same. J?es<aript. of the Plain tf Tr€n/\ p. 113. Mr. BryM\ combated this opinioi. 
Obnrvaltions upon a Treatise, Sre. p, 9. Mr. Morritt very, properly derides the ab- 
surdity of supposing the cotincjl to be held at a distance /rom the army. Vindicat o' 
Homer, p. 96. . " 

t These are stHJ in our posse6sioo> and resemble the beautiful earthenware {ourA 
io the sepulchre^pf Athens, apd at Nola in Italy. The durability of such a aubstanct 
■m. i^ icnown to all persons conversant in the arts ; it is knoivo to haT€5 resjstsd the U- 

ttckiQf t^ateiL aad air, at Jeaat iyro tboosaad years.. 



rolled by (]ie {doagb. The view it cotnnMRds of the coast, 
loirard the tnoutJl of the Mender, may possibly eotitle it to 
theii subsequeut coDstde ration, n iib rcfereoce to the sepulchre 
of MjriDaa 

We Qow proceed to the Callifat Osmak^ or Callifat Water, 
a river that xao scarce be said to flow toward the IMender ; 
ni so deep, that we were coDditcted. to a ford in order to pas^. 
Huudreds of tortoises, alarmed at our approach, were fnlling 
from its banks into the water, as well a^- from the overbanpng 
braoches and thick uuder wood, among which these animals^ 
of all others the least adapted to climb trees, had singtdarly 
obtained a footing. Wihl fowl also were in great abundance* 
m\ iu the corn lanfi pailridges were frequently obser?ed« 
I have no besitatioit in staling, that I conceive this river to 
be liieSimois; nor would there perhaps remain e doubt upon 
!:ie subject, if it were not for the prejudice exxited in conse- 
quence of a marvellous error, which has prevailed throughout 
ail ihe Tccent discussion concerniDg Troas, with regard to the 
purees of the Scamander. Pope seems first of all to have 
.)!h] iato the notion of the double origin of that river : since 
iiis lirae. Wood, Chevalier, and their followers, have main- 
laiued that the Scamander had two sources^ one of which 
was hot, and the otiier cold. The whole of this representa- 
lion bas been Ibunded upon a misconstruction of the word 
^iM* The Scamander has therefore been described 9% 
"aviflo Its risef from two sources in the plain, near the Scaean 
^ale of the city ; hence all the zeal which has been shown io 

• 

* An expression (Occurs Io the Prometheus of -Tichf Ins, flrorajiwi r« imyoi, (v. gp. 
r*^. Kd. Blamf.) inhere the saoo^e word h used; not vi'tb rererence lo the mstn beads, 
^ruiigiaal sources, of rivers; bui to all those sprin;;s by wbicb tiiey are augmcDte^. 

5 Thus described id Pqpe*s traQslatioo of tbe tT^eoty -second book uf tbelHad: 

t* Sfext by ScamaBder's doubit Miwre they boned; •'' 
*' Where twoyamM fouiilaias burst the parted ground." 

^'^ere n oothicg hi tbe original, either of pie -double fouru or of t^e/atm-ot tb« 
;ouQtaiQ8. Homer*s words are; 

Mr Bryant {Ob^frvat. Src. p. 28.) interpreted this pas^a^e tbw : " They arriied at 
'^0 basons of fine water, from which two fountains of the Scaraaad^r i>*sue forth,'* — 
h\ combats the notion of their bavlnif; any other relation to the river. Cowperse«iDB 
^0 have succeeded more happily in affording the spirit aoid design of lire orrginal; 

" And DOW they reached the running rlvMefi cteai't 
" Where from Seamander's dizzy flood arjae 
" I'w© fottDtaioa."— «— • 
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giviDg to the spriags of Booarbashy the name of those source^ 
although they are many in number, and all of them warm 
springs, as wilt hereafter appear. Having once admitted this 
palpable delusion concerning the sources of the Scamander, 
notwithstanding the very judicious remonstrances of Mr. Bry- 
ant upon (his pan of the subject, and the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the; text of Homer, the wildest theories ensued.^ Ail 
attention to the plain of Troas on the northeastern side of the 
JVIendec- was abandoned; nothing was talked of excepting 
Booarbashy, and its warmlbuntains; and these being once con- 
sidered as the sources of the Scamander, were further recon- 
ciled with Homer's description, by urging the absurdity of 
believing Achilles to have pursued Hector on the betgtus of 
Ida, when (he chace is said to have happened near the walls 
of Troy. But the plain matter of fact is, that Homer, iu no 
part of Ills poems, has stated either the temperature of the Sca- 
mander at its source, or its double origin. In no part of his 
poems is there any thing equivocal, or obscure, concerning the 
place whence that liver issues, or the nature of its torrent. 
It is with him, 'Scamander, flowing from Jdean Jove;'t 
MEIAS noTAMO2BA0TAiNH2, '£/w^€fli vortigifioits nt;^r,'j 
'bearing on his giddy tide the body of Polydorus to the sea;\ 
•the angiy Scamander. '|| The springs by whicij Achilles pur- 
sues Hector were two fountains,** or rivulets, near the bed of 
the river, as expressly stated by the poet; but they had no 
connexion with tlie source of the Scamander, and therefore tlie 
vise of that river in Mount Ida causes no objection io Homer's 
narrative. The whole country abounds both with- hot and 
. with cold springs; so that, unauthorized by the poet to ascend 
to the source of the Scamander, in search of them, we may rest 
£>atig(ied with their position elsewhere. 

Continuing along the southern side of Callifat Water,tt af- 
ter having crossed the ford, we came to some ruins upon iis 
banks, by which the ground was covered to a considerable ex- 
tent. These consisted of the most beautiful Doric pillars, whose 

I 

* Among otliers, that of making the heights of Bonarbashy a part of the chain of i 
Mount Ida, with which they have no coonexion. 

f JHad <!>. X Iliad M. 74. 

§ Iliad 4). ^ S Iliad ♦. 

*♦ Acjal vvrfa. 11. X. 147. 
tf The only person by whom the Callifat Water has been noticed, is the engine^ 
KaiifTfcr. In the ma^ he drew up by order of Count Lurtolf, the Neapolitan minister j 
at the Porte, and sincetpublished by Arrowsmith after our return to England, it It 
indeed introduced ; but ii»-so slight a manner, as to appear « much le«8 Btrean tbtfl 
h^ **Scmaniicr vel Xfinthus,"* whtck is ntt tbe ctee. 



capkals aDfl shafts, of the finest white marble, weit Ijki^ in the 
utmost disorder. Among them we also noticed some entire 
shafts of granite. The temples of Jupiter being always of the 
Doric order, we might suppose these ruins to mark the site of a 
fane consecrated to Idean Jove ; bat Doric was evidently the 
prevailing order*among the ancient edifices of the Troas, as ic 
is foaod everj where in the district, and all the temples in tfiat 
part of Phrygia could not have been consecrated to the same 
deity. The ruins by the Callilat Water have not been hitherto 
remarked by any traveller; although Akerblad obtained, and 
published in a very inaccurate manner, an inscription I also 
copied there. It is as old as the Arclionship of Euclid.* — 
HaviDo; already twice befdre published it, both In the account 
of the Greek marbles preserved in the vestibule of the public 
library at Cambridge,! and also in the appendix to the disser- 
tatioQ on the soros of Alexander,}: the introduction of the ori- 
ginal legend here would be deemed an unnecessary repetition. 
It vas inscribed upon the lower part of a plain marble pillar : 
this we removed to the Dardanelles, and afterward sent to 
England. The interpretation sets forth, that •' those partak- 
ing OF THE SACRIFICE, AND OF THE G^MES, iND OF THE WHOLE 
FESTIVAL, HONOURED PYTHI, DAUGHTER OP SCAMANDROTI- 
MUS, NATIVE OF IlITJM, WHO PERFORMED THE OFFICE OP 
CANEPHORAS IN AN EXEMPLARY AND DISTINGUISHED MAN- 
NER, FOR HER PIETY TOWARD THE GODDESS." In the COU- 

jecture already offered, that the stream, on the banks .of which 
ihose edifices iVere raised, and these vows offered, was the 
Simois of the ancients, some regard was necessarily intended, 
both to the ruins here situated, and the inscription to which 
refereuce is now madft. A certain degree of collateral, although 
no positive evidence, may possibly result from the bare mention 
of places and ceremonies, connected by their situation, and 
coBsecrated by their nature, to the history of the territory 
where Simois flowed. 
Near the same place, upon a block of Parian marble, I found 

* See tlie late ProfeRsor Porson*a opinion) as given la \he author's account of 
" Greek Marbles" at Cambridge, p. 50. 
t Ibid. 
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Tomb of Alexander." 
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anolber iiMcriptioo, but not equally perfect The fcdlovrtng 
letters were all I could collect from tbe most careful ^xamiua- 
tioD ofthe stoDC: 

AiTneYnzi 

XMHTflNAEAYZAI 

ClATHPKATATHNTOYnA 
©HKHNEZeniKPIMTO 

 

KAIKIAIGYZOYnO 

ft 

TAMIOYKA 
AHOAE 

We afterward proceeded to the Greek village of Callifat, 
situated near the spot where ihe Callifat Osmack joios the 
Mender. Id the streets and courtyards of this place were ly* 
iog several capitals of Corinthiau pillars ; and upon a brokeo 
marble tablet, placed in a wall, I noticed part of an iiiBcriptioB 
in metre ; the rest of tbe characters having perished : 

. . lAYZINANAPASINiK 

•  • 

^riPOKAONYMO 

. .P0XTO20.Y ^ 

While I was copying this, some peasants of the place came 
to me with Greek medals. They were ail of copper, iu high 
preservation* and all medals of Ilium, struck in the time of 
the Roman emperors.* On one side was represented the figure 
of Hector combating, with bis shield and spean and the words 
£KTnPIAIEQN ; and upon the other, the head either of Anteoi- 
, ous, Faustina, Severus, or some later Komau emperor or em- 
press. As there were so many of these Iliean medals, I asked 
where they were found ; and was answered in modern Greek, 

* THe copper coinage of Greece was not in use until toward tbe close of tbe Pe- 
lopottaesian war. It was first introduced at Atbena, at tbe persuasioa of oae Dm- 
oyaiitt; thfoce called Xa^NoQt; according to Atbencus^ lib. zt.c.3. fclib.ii«c. U. 
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at PalaioCalUJaty Old Calliiat a short distance from the pre- 
sent village, ill the plaio towanl the east.* I begged to be con- 
dueled thither ; aud took oue of the peasaots with me as a 
guide. 

We came to an elevated spot of grouod, surrounded on all 
sides by a level plain watered by the Callif'at Osmack, and 
which there is every reason to believe the Slmoisian, Here 
we found, not only the traces, but also the remains of an an- 
cient citadel. Turks were tlieu employed raising cnoiinous 
blocks of marble, from foundations surrounding tlie place; pos- 
sibly the identical works constnictcd b) LysimarUus; wlio 
fenced new Ilium with a wall. The appearance of the slruc- 
turc exhibited that colossal and massive style of architecture 
which bespeaks the masonry of the early a«;fs of Grcctau his- 
tory. All the territory witlilo these foundations was covered 
by broken pottery, whose fragments were part of those ancient 
vases now held in such high estimation. Here the peasants 
said they found the medals they had offered t<r us, and most 
frequently after heavy rains. Many had been discovered iu 
coQsequence of the recent excavations made there by the 
Turks, who were removing the materials of the old founda- 
tions, for the purpose of constructing works at the Dardanelles. 
As these medals, bearing indisputable legends to designate tlie 
people by whom they were fabricated, have also, iu the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery, a peculiar counexioo wilh the 
ruins here, they may be considered as indicating, with tolera- 
ble certainty, the situation of the city to which tliey belonged. 
Had we observed, in our route from Tchiblack, precisely the 
line of direction mentioned by Strabo, and continued a due 
course from east to west, instead of turning toward the south 
iu the Simoisian plain to visit the village of Callifat, we should 
have terminated the distance he has 4nentioued, of thirty sta- 
dia, (as separating the city from the village of the Iliensians) 
by the discovery of these ruins. They may have been the 
same which Kauffer noticed in his map,t by the title of Ville 
de Constantine; but evidently appear to be the remains of 
New Ilium ; whether we regard the testimony aflforded by their 
situation, as accordant wilh the text of Strabo; or the dis- 

* Every traveller who has viAiter! Greece will be aware of the importance of pro- 
fiting by the mention of the word Palaio, as applied to tlie name of any place. It is 
a never- failing icdication of the site of some ancient city; and io it proredintiM 
present in&tanct. * 

t See the map publisbed by Arrowsmith of The Plain of' Trov^ fironi«o orixiillil 
design by |t»iiffpr, ' V j» ^ 
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coveiy there made of mentals of the city. Once io possesision 
of this important point, a light breaks in upon the dark labj- 
riuth of 1 roas ; we stand with Strabo upon the very spot 
whence he deduced his observations concerning other objects 
in the district ; looking down upon the Simoisian plain, and 
viewing the junction of t\vo rivers (*' one flowing toward 
Sigeum, and the other toward Rhseteum," precisely as de- 
soibed by him) in front of the Iliensian city : being guided, at 
the same time, to Callicolone, the village of the Ilieans, and tfie 
sepulchres of i^syetes, Batieia, and Ilus, by the clue he has 
afibrdod. From the f^atui;al or artificial elevation of the ter- 
ritory on which the city stood, (an insulated dbject in the plain) 
vfi beheld almost every landnuirk to which that author ha» 
alluded. The splendid spectacle presented toward the west 
by the snow-clad top of Samothrace, towering behind Imbrus, 
ivould baffle every attempt of delineation : it rose with inde- 
scribable grandeur to a height beyond all I had seen for a long 
time ; and w^ile its etherial summit shone with inconceivable 
brightness in a sky without a cloud, seemed, notwithstanding its 
remote situation, as if its vastness would overwhelm all Troas, 
should an earthquake heave it from its base, Kearer to tbe 
eye appeared the mouth of the Hellespont, and Sigeum. On 
the south, (he tomb of iEsyetes, by the road leading to Alexau- 
dria Troas;* and less remote the Scaraander, receiving Simoia, 
or Callrfat WcAer^ at the boundary of the Simoisian plain. — 
Toward the east, the Throsmos, with the sepulchres of Batieia 
aad Hub : and far beyond, in4he great chain of Ida, Gargarusi 
opposed to Samothrace,t dignified by equal if not superior al- 
titude, and beaming the same degtee of splendour from the 
sQOws by which it was invested. 

* 'O 9U1P ^fixvt^ivdf tot} AioWiiou t&ipof xata v^v ilt *A\e$<3iv9p{iav h66i* 

Strab. Gcogr. lib. xiii. p. 863. Ed. Ox. 

t ItiR ODlyby viewiDg the stupendoui prospect afibrded ia these elassical regions^ 
tbataoy adequate idea.caii be formed of Homer's potrers as a paiQter, and of the ac- 
curacy which distioguishea ivhat Mr. Wood (Esgay on Homer, p. 132.) terms his 
•• celestial geography ^ Neptope piaced on tbe top of Samothrace, commanding a 
prospect of Ida, Troy, antl the fleet, observes Jupiter, upon Gargarus, turn bis back 
ui»oii Troas. What is intended by this averted posture of the god,« other than thM 
Gargarus was partially concealed by a cloudi while Samothrace remained unveiled; 
a circumstance so often realized? All the march of Jimo, from Olympus, by Fieria 
and iSmathia, to Athos ; from Albos, by sea, to Lemnos ; and thence to Imbros and 
Gargarus: is a correct delineation of tbe striicing face of nature, in which the pictu- 
resque wildne'ss and grandeur of real scenery is further adorned byasublime poetical 
fiftion. Hence it is evident that Homer must have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Troy; that be borrowed the scene of the Iliad (as stated by Mr. Wood, p. 182) 
from ocular examination ; and the action of it, from the prevailipg tradition) of ttl« 

tim^r 
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CHAP. V, 
DISTRICT OF TROAS. 

abtre — PossMe JUumn to ihoH m Homer — AHtifttHies of 
BonarbasJtt^Heigkts called tkoAoropoho-AnoiotUTumuti — 
Friable Origin rf ike supposed AeropoHo^Ohsirvatiomo kg 
ike Polar Hior^ourne^ to the Source of the Mender — Bar 
salt FiOars-^Mnia—RemaTkoble Tomb — Plain ^ Bwror 
mUch — Turkmanie — Bonarhaeky of Be^amitch — IVarm 
Springs-'Ba/ramUch--'4ntiquitieji—KiUJdUM Tljpe— Tm> 
pie and Altars ofJujnter — EtgiUar — Ascent to the Summit 
ofGargarue-^-Oraiories of Hermits — Viemfrom tke highest 
Pmni of ike Mountain — Errors in the (Geography rf the 
Country — Appearance tf ike Idasan Chain tonard Lectum-^ 
Dangerous Situation of the Author. 

It was now time to ymt Booarbafhy, a place of whkh m 
much has been wriiteu aDd said. It had long beeo a conspicu- 
ous object 10 8i£;ht. ; and appeared at a distance toward the 
south-east, upou an eroiaeuce coromaadiug a very exteosive 
Tiev of ail Troas. Returning, therefore, to Callifat we took 
the ordiaary road to it horn Koum-kali^ and soon arrived at a 
ford of the Mender; at this time so broad and deep, tliat we 
were glad to hail some Turks at a considerable distance u;* 
the opposite shore, and ask if it were passable. They answer- 
ed in the affirmative; but we narrowly escaped being carried 
oflT, horses and all, bj the torrent. ' We rode quite up to the 
girths, across a place two hundred feet wide, and (tie current 
was extremely rapid. It renthided me of those rivers in the 
north of bweiien, which foil into the Gulph of Bothnia. It 
was at this ford that my friend Mr. Cell, in a veiy different 
season of the year, was in danger of losing all the miit» ot his 
joutuej, by letting his papers fall into tlie river.* He stated 
the breadth of it as somewhat more than a hundred feet« In 
certain periods of the year, it inundates all the neighbourif^ 

* Topographif of Trog^ p. IS. Sea also the rery Mcunte reprewaUtiM of the 
Pord. vii\ h a view, fron it, of BoimrtMMby, in the 3eUi plate, p. 70. of the salse trorfc. 
I am able and knxious to hear ample testimooy to Mr. Geire accuracy , in all the ea* 
Sfavinfis which have been made from his drawfogs. We were togetbef in ConatantJfl»- 
^le, in 18U0, and both vkiteti Troas io the followijig yeir. OuriounMy took place Is 
Manh, ISM; Mr.6ettiiUiio(atriTe iiatil Deee nhsr. 

» 2 
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territory ; and the mails of such ao inundation, caused by the 
branches of trees, reeds, and rushes, left by the water on the 
land, were visible a considerable distance from its banks, at the 
time we passe<l. It h:*s been usual to consider this river bear- 
ing every character of the Scamander, as the Simois of Horner, 
for which I can find no authority whatsoever ;• indeed, there is 
positive evidence to the contrary. All the principal battles of 
Homer were fought either on the banks of the Simois, or very 
near it ; that is to say, within the Simoisian plain. Homer, enu- 
merating the rive/s brought to act against the Grecian rampart, 
thus characterizes the Simois : 



-" Thy stream. 



" Simois. vh<Me fmnks witb helmets and with shfelds 
** Were Htrew*d, and chJefe of origin divine.** 

If tlien we can point out any other passage which decides 
the position of the Scamander with regard to the Simois, we 
may identify the two rivers, without any reference to the cir- 
cumstances of their origin, merely by the geography of the coun- 
try. Such a passage occurs in the eleventh book of the Iliad, 
irhere it is recorded of Hector, that 



" He fooght beside Scamander' 



OB the left of all the war» 



The Scamander being therefore on the left of the Trojan army, 
4ind the battle in the Simoisian plain, having in front the Ore* 
clan camp and the sea, the nature of the territory is sufficient 
to decide the relative position of the two rivers. The scene of 
action can only be reconciled with the plain ofCallifut Osmack^ 
bounded on the /^ to a person facing the Hellespont, by the 
Mender ;t which river as necessarily is proved to have been the 
Scamander of Homer* 

* It is quite annosing to observe the freedom ef citation and palpable errors. wUclr 
have been tolerated. In Mons. ChevaIter*B DrtcHption <if the Plain tf Trwi^ we find 
the author (p. 3) siipjiorting the following observations, by refsrences to the text of 
Homer : *' I ^halt distinguish the imvduova course of the •taf^d Simois, and the limptd 
ttream of the divioe Scamander.'* In the margin, the reader is directed to the ISth 
book of the Iliad, v. 21, 22; the 2l8t, v. 307; the 7th, v. 339^ and also to the 12th, v. 
21, kc. for authorities concernb»g the epithets thus given to the two rivers- If he 
takes for granted the fidelity of M. Chevalier, it is all verv well ; but the sliyibtest ex- 
'amination of the passages referred to, dispels the illusion. Nothing is there said, 
either of impetuous and rapid Simois, or of the limpid stream of the Searaander. Tet 
"tbe same author had found in Bayle's Dictionary, under the article ' Smihander,* (see 
p. 48) that Julia, the daughter of Augustus, met with the ftte of Mr. GeU*s Journals, 
•vhich ^tlso narrowly escaped, in fording the torrent of the Mender. 

t MrTWooH (Essay on Homer, p. 89.) was thoroughly impreased witb the necessity 
•f admitting the Simuis to be on the eastern side of the Scamander, by the remarks 
made upon Mr. Pope*Rroap, in which the engraver bad reversed the position, not 
•nly of the rivers, but also of the two promontories, Rbsteum and Sigeum; ** #0 
that,** says be, *• M« SeaMmrer rmu •» ihdfUt ijfTtvti nhikk Menffs fe tkt Simvtt.** 



After having passed the fenl, we gallopefl op to the aj;ha*i 
mansion at Booarbashj, thenajne of which place, IUpi'all> tram- 
latedysigoifies ^ The head of the sprim^t.'* Immediatelj on my 
arrivaL I hastened to them, keeping a thermometer exposed 
and pendent the whole way, as the sun was then settinjr, and a 
avourable opportunity offered for an accurate investigation oC 
their tempera- ure. Some peasants who conducted me, related 
the tradition concerning tlie supposed heat and cold of the diiTer- 
ent sources ; one only being, as they said, a hot spring. I desired 
to examiiie that first, and for this purpofse was taken to a place 
about half a mile from (he agha^s house ; to the most distant of 
the several springs; for in fact there are many, bursting from 
different crevices, through a stratum of breccia^ or pudding- 
stone, covered by a supenucumbeot layer of limestone. From 
the number of ihe springs, the Turks call the place KtrkGeuse, 
or ' Forly Eyetti I then asked^the peasants if this was the hot 
spring, as it evidently was not the same described bj Moot. 
Chevalier. They replied, that iU greatest heat might be ob- 
served during winter, and therefore that it must be now hot.f 
It was a shallow pool of water, formed by the united product 
of many small streams, issuing from several cavities in the rock 
I have mentioned. This pool was quite overshadowed bj 
some distant hills, behind which the sun was then setting ; it was 
therefore a proper time for ascertaining the temperature, both 
of the air and the water. A north wind had prevailed during 
the day, but the sky had been more than usually serene, and 
without a cloud : not a breath of air was then stirring. T first 
tried the water with my hand ; it felt warm, and even the rock 
near and above the surface of the water was sensibly affected by 
heat. I then had recourse to my thermometer ; it was graduated 
accorrliog to the scale of Celsius ; but I shall give the result 
according to the corresponding elevation of FahrrDheit ; being 
more adapted to common observation in England. When ex- 
posed to the external air, the mercury stood at 48^ ; or sixteen 
degrees above the freezing point. I then placed it in one of 
(he crevices whence the water issued, so as to immerse both the 
tube and scale: in two minutes, the mercury rose. to 62^, and 
there remained. I then tried the same experiment in all the 
other crevices, and found the heat of the water the same, although 

* Places are named in Wales exactly after the same naooer; a», Pes trc rtv'sm 
*Tkt head «/ the^thne tpringt. * 

t Almost the only winter the Turks had Iti I80t iras during the month of March. 
The peasants lielieTe the heat to be j^reater at that season of the year, merely bectui* 
the eftlcmal air ia ceMciv The tenperature of the water is always the same. 



(he temperature of Ae external air waa lowered to 47*^* F«hii 
heoce I {jroceeded to the hot spricig of M. Chevalier ; and could 
not avoid being struck by the plausible appearance it ofiered, 
for those wlio wished to find here a hot and cold sprii^, aa 
fountains of the Scamaader. It gushes perpeodicularlj out of 
the earth, rising from the bottom of a marble and granite reser- 
voir, and throwing up as much water as the famous fountain of 
Holywell in Flintehire. Its surface seems vehemently boiling ; 
and during cold weather, the condensed vapour above it causes 
the appearance of a cloud of smoke over the well. The mar- 
Me and granite slabs around it are of great antiquity ; and its 
appearance, in the midst of surroutiding trees, is highly pictu- 
TeM|ue. The mercury had now fallen, in the external air, to 
4GP^ the sun being down ; but when the thermometer was held 
under water, it rose as t^efore, to 02<^. Notwithstanding the 
wai mth of tliis spring, fishes were seen sporting in the reservoir. 
When held in the stream of either of the two channels which 
conduct the product of these springs into a marsh below, the 
temperature of the water diminished, in proportion to its dia- 
tance from the source whence it flowed. I repeated similar ob* 
servations afterward, both at midnight, and in the morning be- 
fm^ sunrise; but always with the same .results. Hence it is 
proved, that the fountains of Bonarbashy are warm springs ; of 
which tliere are many, of different degrees of temperature^ la 
all the district through which the Mender flows, from Ida to the 
Heitespont. That the two channels which convey them toward 
tlie Scamander may have been the AOiAinHFAi of Homer,* 
is at least possible : and when it is considered, that a notion 
aiill prevails in the country, of one being hot, and the other cold ; 
that the women of the place bring all their garments to be washed 
In these springs, not accordipg to the casual visits of ordinary 
industry, but as an ancient and established custom, in the exer* 
else of which they proceed with all the pomp and songs of a 
public ceremony ; it becomes perhvips probable^ The remains 
of customs belonging to the most remote ages are discernible iq 
the shape and cunstruciion of the wicker cars, in which the 
linen is brought upon these occasions, and which are used all 

«*7*? "^l^O'joS » » literal transliitloii of Ute words of the Veneltan scholiast, upoi 
*iir- i ***• " *'^® founUiiw/fow the Scamaader rise in the plain ; but the fouDtaiu 
ffitbti Scamaoder are not iu the plain.'* 

i The fun description of such a cereraeny occurs In the sixth book of the OdyaieT, 
Zit^Ll Jy^'^ill: ^*^* *»»?S*"«^««i; of AlclnOM, irithailtbe maidens ot hei train, 
proceeds to wash the linen of her family^ According to Panaanias, there wis Bil m^ 

etaBtptetHretobeiee0ln4iktim«,iii which tttewSiJefitiiaareprestattd. ^ ^ 
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over tbk couotry. 7o the Arst view of them, I recognised the 
form of an aDcient car, of Grecian sculpture, in the Vatican 
collection at Rome.; and which, aUhouo^h of Parian marhle, had 
beeo carved to resemble wicker-work; wliile its wheels were 
an imitation of those solid circular planes of timber used at this 
day in Treas, and in many parts of Macedonia and Greece, for 
the cars of the country. They are expressly described by 
Homer, In the mention made of Priam's litter, when the kin|; 
commands his sons to bind on the chest, or coflfer, which was of 
vicker-work, upon the ix>dy of the carriage.* 

Retumio«r to tlie house of the agha, the prospect of the 
plain was becoming dim in the twilighl. Samothrace still ap- 
peared; and as the moon rose over all, the minuter traces of 
the scene were no longer discernible ; bat the principal objecti^ 
in fine distinct masses, remained long visible. 

la the morning I observed a number of antiquities in and 
about the place, such as fragments of Doric and Ionic pillars of 
marble, some columns of granite, broken bas-reliefs, and, in 
short, those remains so profusely scattered over this estraor" 
dioary country ; serving to prove the number of cities and tem- 
ples, once the boast of Troas, without enabling us to ascertain 
the position of any one of them. There is every reason to 
believe some ancient town was originally situated at Bonar- 
bashy ; not only by these remains, but by the marks of ancient 
tun-ets, as of a citadel, in the soil immediately behind the house 
of the agha. The reliques of very ancient pavement may 
also be observed in the street of the village ; and in the front 
of it, upon a large block of Parian marble, used as a seat, near 
the mosq^ie, Mr. Walpole observed a curious inscription, which 
18 here subjoined, in an extract from his Journal.f 

* Iliad Q. Thts ivicker chest, being moTable, is used or not, as circumstances 
may require- 

t " I shall here give an inscription which I copied at Bonarhaaby, and i»hich has 
never yet been puWiahed. It is on a piece of marble, now serving as a scat, and very 
interesting, being found on the supposed »itc of Troy ; but to what city of the TroatI 
it beJooged, cannot be determined from anv fact mentioned in it. From the omission 
of the {fiha adscript. It may be referred to the time of the Roibans ; (Sec CkishuUt 
Anti^. jtiat) and a form of expression precisely aimilar to one in the inscriplioa »s 
to be found in the aosner of the Homana to the Teians, io ChishuU, p. 102. 

ENnANTIKAiPnnEPJTH2 

nPOSTOeEIONETXEBEIAS 

KAIMAAT2TAnP02THNAeHNAN 

EKTH2nPOTEPONrpA»El2H2 

EmSTOAH^nPOlTMASnE 

nEI2MAinA2T*ANEPONnE 

♦tkenaikaohnta^tebotskaI: 

TOT2BOTKOAOr2 . ... 
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At a distance firom Bonarbashj, aad oot in any waj coDneet^l 
either with the antiquities there, or with the place itself, are 
the heights, which recent travellers, and several of my partU 
cular friends, after the example of M. Chevalier, have thou^E^lit 
proper to entitle the acropolis of ancient Troy, Not having 
my own mind satisfied upon the subject, I sliould be extreme- 
ly deCcicnt in duty to my readers, if any sense of private re- 
l^ard induced me to forego the stronger claim they have to my 
sincerity. Having already shown the nature of the error coii- 
cerning the source of the Scamander, which first induceil M, 
Chevaiiei* to adapt appearances at Bonarbasby to the history 
of Ilium,, I am particularly called upon to point out his other 
misrepresentations. One of the most glaring is that which 
concerns the temperature of the springs ;* another is in de- 
scribing the heights to which 1 now allude, as a part of the 
chain of Mount Ida, although seperated from it by the whole 
plain of Beyraraitch, which intervenes toward the east ; and a 
third, that of representing the heights to which the supposed 
acropolis belonged, as a continuation of the ascept on which 
Bonarbasby is placed ; so that the reader supposes a gradual 
rise to take place from what he has defined as the relative situ- 
ation of the lower to the upper city ; although a deep and 
rocky dingle intervenes, never yet subjected to any cfTort of 
human labour, which might serve to connect the two places with 
each other. The antiquities on these heights are certainly very 
jremarkable, and worthy every degree of attention a traveller 
can bestow upon them. I shall now proceed to describe their 
.appearance. 

Proceeding in a southeasterly direction from the sloping 
eminence on which Bouarbaahy is situated, we crossed tl^e diu- 
gle.I have mentioned ; and then began to climb the steep, on 
which it has been supposed the citadel of Priam stood. Upon 
the very e(\ge of the summit^ and, as it were, hanging over it, 
18 an ancient tumulus, constructed entirely of stones, heaped, 
after the ordinary manner, into a conical shape, and of the 
usual size of such septilchres : this, although various, may be 
averaged according to a circumference, for the base, equal to 

** This inscription seems to have foi'med part of a aieasage to the citizens or ma- 
gistrates of the place ; and the writer refers in it to foroetbiog formerly addres&ed to 
them coQcerniog piety toward the gods, but particularly toward Minerva; and men- 
tion is made of oxen, which may have been offered up to the goddess ; as Xerxes, 
we And from Herodotus, sacrifieed to her, whep at Troy, a thousand oxen ; 
I9u(r« X'Ai'cu poSj." WMpoU's MS. Journal. 

* ** The one of these source^ is in reality warm, be. and the other is alwaya 
•f «. " <:hc9aiUr's Ducrift. of Plain qf Tr9y,^. 127. 
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ao hundred jards; and these are uearlj the dimeiuioDS of the 
base of this tumulas, which has heen called the tomb of Hector.* 
That this name has been incoosideratelj given, will be evideot 
from the statement of a single fact ; namelj, that it stands on 
the outside of the remains, insignificant as thej are, of the wall 
ooce surrounding the hill oo which it is placed ; although that 
wall Ims been described as the ancient inclosure of the supposed 
citadel. The evidence of one is therefore nearly sufficient to 
contradict the other; for, altliough Homer is not explicit as to 
the situation of Hector's tomb, there is everj other reason to 
suppose it was erected within the walls of the city. But there 
are other tumuli upon these heights, equally entitled, bj their 
size and situation, to the distinction so hastily bestowed upon 
this. It will therefore be curious to ascertain the cause of its 
present appellation, and show how very little foundation it 
bad in reality. This tumulus has been formed entirely of 
loose Btonesjf and the coincidence of such a circumstance with* 
Homer^s descriptioo of the tomb of Hector, was deemed a suffi- 
cient ground of discovery as to the identity of the tomb itself.t 
A little further attention, however, to these momiments, would 
have proved that diey were all constructed after the same 
manner ; the stones of the other tumuli being only concealed 
from observation by a slight covering of soil. From this spot 
the whole Isle of Tenedos is in view, and a most magnificent 
prospect of the course of the Scaman''ler to the sea, with all 
Troas, and every interesting object it contains. 'J'his considera- 
tion's together with the remarkable character of the hill iuelf^ 
surrounded by precipices above the river.|| and, still more, (he 
erroneous opinions entertained of the fpriu^rs at Bonarbash^, 
superseded every objection urged concerning its distance from 
the eoast, and the utter impossibility of reconciling such a 
position of the city with the account given by Homer of the 

ift N nioety-three yards !a circomrereDCe. 

 t Here we fr>uBd a new species uf orchis, which we fasTe called okchis bcioica, 
Ckchit labeOo tmarginato^ ebcordaio loHtfimo : petafit tuberectit owtio obtongis • brae* 
ttU gtrmku liMi^ierlbms : earMt adteendmU ttAtinto fersiiiie bnviare : folds car inatU 
sMbmsUarmibna : bvlbis ovatis. By the side or it grew omlthogalum Ivttum^ or ytUom 
sbsr of Sethte/um; s&d J^rodttffcttt racemosuSy the grape hyadnth. On other parts ef 
these heights we found, mereoTer, a new species of cardamint^ which has received 
the name of eardaniine Imeila. The following is the description of it : Cardaminef9- 
UUsimptidMus^tenuUU^vivmHsqM ciUatU pUosU : folioUs basi in^qmlUms ttUnerd- 
fbmUm* : sUiquts liiuairibut longis. Other plants, interesting only in their locality, 
were, anemont aptrutina* ttMcrium poiiumt anemone hortetuUt and stdum cq^tut. 

illiad I^. See also Chetalier*s 4)€scriptio», &c. p. 125. 
*» Est faj conspeetu Tenedea." 
WlttQct the TrcjaoB were iaTited to c«t dowa the Oreelao hone. 
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manner in which Hectoc was pursued around its walla bj 

Achilles.^ 

One handled and twenty-three paces from the tumulu% 
called by Chevalier, and others, the tomb of Hector, is a se- 
cond ; a more regular and more considerable artificial heap of 
the same nature, and in every respect having a better title to 
the name bestowed upon the first. The base of this is one 
hundred and thirty-three yards in circumference. An hundred 
and forty-three paces further on, upon the hill, is a tijird, the 
circumference ox whose base measured uinety yards. Names 
have beeo already bestowed, upon them all ; the first being, call- 
ed, as before stated, (he tomb of Hector ; the second, that of 
Friam ; and the third, that of Paris. After passing these tu- 
muli, appear the precipices flanking the southeastern side of 
the hill abov« the Scamander, which wiuds around its base. — 
So much has been already written and published upon the sub- 
ject, that it is not necessary to be very minute in describing 
every trace of human labour upon this hilL The extent of its 
summit iseiglit hundred and fifty yards: its breadth, in tlie 
widest part, equals about two hundred and fifty. The foun- 
dations of buildings, very inconsiderable in their nature, and, 
with no character of remote antiquity, may be discerned in 
several parts of it : the principal of these are upon the most 
elevated spot toward the precipices surrounding its southeast- 
ern extremity ; where the appearances, as well of the soil as 
of masonry, .certainly indicate the former existence of some an- 
cient superstructure. But the remains are not of a description 
even to ascertain the site of a Roman citadel : they seem rather 
to denote one of the retreats of those numerous pirates which in 
ditferent ages have infested the Hellespont ; and whose disper- 
sion in the tinie of Drusus Caesar, gave occasion to the memo- 
rial of gratitude before noticed, as inscribed upon one of the 
marbles we removed from the ruins at Halil Elly.f This re- 
mark applies solely to the buildings. The tumuli upon these 
heiglits undoubtedly relate to a very different period : and 
whether their history may be carried back to the events of 
the J'rojan war, or to the settlement of Milesian colonies upou 
the coast, is a point capable of some elucidation, whenever 
future travellers have an opportunity to examine their in- 
terior. 

• niad X\ Some, misled b^ Virgil, (Sb. I.'487.) have affirmed tbat Achines 
dragged the body of Hector thrice roiiad the city. 
i See tbe preceding chapter, p, 61, 
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Tbtis far of Boaarbashf, its springs and its atitiquilies. — 
Durio«: ihe rc8( of our resideoce in the place, ire made several 
excursioD? ioto the plain, revisiting the objects before describ- 
ed. I crossed the whole district, in dilferent directions, not 
less than seventeen tiroes ; but have preferred giving the reader 
the restiU of my observations in a continued narration rather 
than in t^e exact order of ilieir occurrence ; as this must ne- 
cessarily have introduced superfluous and wearisome repeti* 
tioDs.^ I took the following bearings by tlie polar star. Due 
north of Bonarbashy stands the hill of Tchiblack. To the west 
lies Tenedos ; and in the same line, nearer to tho eye, is the 
tomb of ^syctes. The springs are toward the south; and llie 
tumuli, upon the heights behind Bonarbashy, to the southeast. 
Lemnos, and a line of islands, are seen from the heights, bear- 
ing from southeast toward the northwest. 

On the eighth of March, tlie memorable day on which oiu' 
troops uodBr General Abercrombie were landed in Eg) pt, and 
while that event was actually taking place, we left Bonarbashy, 
determined, if possible, to trace the Mender to its source, in 
Mount Ida, about forty mites up the couutiy. Distances in Tur- 
key being everywhere estimated according to the number of 
hours in which caravans of camels, preceded by an ass, are occu- 
pled io performing them, the reader is requested toconsider every 
such hour as equivalent to three of our English milc& After ri- 
ding, according to this estimate, an hour and a half toward the 
soudieast, we descended to the village of A raplar. We afterward 
proceeded through a v^lcy, where we observed, in several places, 
the appearance of regular basaltic pillars. Thence, entering a de- 
file of the mountains, very like some of the passes in tlie Tirol, 
we wCTe much atruck with thegraadeur of the scenery. Sliep- 
herds were playing their reed pipes, among the rocks, while 
herds of goats and sheep were bro^rsiog on the herbage iicar 
the bed of the torrent. We passed a place called Sannv sakt- 
chy cupri, an old cemetery, on tlie left hand side of the road. 
J» thi8> by way of gravestone, was placed a eatural bsrsaltic 

• Daring these excitrsiom , I collected several plants which deserve notice. U<m^ 
tict If^ontopetalum^ or tme lim*s Uaf, flomished m drffiereiit parts of the plain. Th« 
blossoms are yellow, with a tinge of greca, io large leafy bunches; the leaves atmost 
like those of a paony, and the root of a bulb, resembling that of the cyclamen, but 
larger. This curious and beautiful plant is not yet introduced into any English gar- 
den. Also tcinnu hotoschanus, the cltisterheaded dvbnuk. Tbw is found in England, 
upon the coast of Hampshire, and in Devonshire. TrifMum miftorumy or solitary 
ftimtrtd tr^oU. Atrodslit kgrntiU, the dwarf raifed ihisth. Hypecoum ivtjferb^ the 
tteardlBst hwned cumm, ^iescnbed by ©r. Smith in the Prodromus to Dr. Sibthorpe> 
Flora ar<tea. A nondescript homed cumin, with very sharp leaves, and mucbbranehed 
flower-Btaitus. The poppyi aiumone coronariSt was commoo every wfaer«. 

H 
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pillar, upright in the soil, among fragments of others. The pil- 
lar was hexagonal ; about seTen feet in height, and ten inches 
diameter; of hard black basalt, ivithoiit any horizontal fis- 
sures, like those seen in the pillars of the Giant's Causeway ia 
Ireland, but as regular in its sides and angles as the finest spe- 
cimen of crjstalized emerald. Having attended particularly 
to the appearances presented by basalt in many parts of the 
world, in the beds of rivers, in lakes, and in the sea ; and hav- 
ing traced them almost the whole way from the north coast of 
Ireland, through all the Hebrides, to Iceland ; I am persuaded 
the regularity of this structure is entirely owing to crystaliza- 
lion. The oiiginal deposit-whence the pillars in this place were 
derived, docs not lie far from the road. The strata on each 
side consisted, for the most part, of limestone ; but we observ- 
ed a subjacent bed of schistus, containing greenish as^esius, 
like that found on the western coast of Inverness-shire in Scot- 
land. A wild race of mountaineers appeared occasionally de- 
scending the heights into the defile; or seated by the banks 
of the liver, with sandals on their feet, made of undressed 
bulls' hides, bound with tliongs of the same materials around 
their ancles and insteps. Such was the caliga, or military shoe, 
as we now see it represented on Grecian bronzes and medals ; 
and it is probable that from these mountains a coistume might 
be selected, exhibiting the appearance of the people in the sanje 
district, over whom JEneas, retiring up the country, is said to 
liave reigned, after the capture of Tro}.* At four hours' dis- 
tance from Bonarbashy we came to the town of Mn^, the 
MnEiA of Strabo,! situated upon a river falling into the Men- 
der, which Mr. Wood described as being itself the Scamao- 
der.J The appearartce of the town is very pleasing, being or- 
namented with cypresses, and backed by lofty rocks and moun- 
tains. We were surprised in findii>g a place of so much con- 
sequence so remotely situated. Its remarkable appellation, 
still commemorating the nan»e of Mneas^ and having borne the 
same appellation in the time of Augustus, speaks more forcibly 
the truth of the story of Troy, than any written document. It is 
an existing evidence, against which there is no possible appeal. 
Its situation exactly corresponds with the position assigned to 
it by Strabo, who relates its distance from PdkeScepcis, a name 

 * StnA. Geogr. lib. xiii. p 873. Ed. Ox. 

f Ibid, p. 869. <I>tKrl tS* Tri» Hakatei^rt rr.j nU AUtlas 5)Ix«ti nyrhttoyra 
(trraSiiis, m. r. K. 

X Dacript. cf tht TroadCy p. 323. 
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also pceserved io (he roodero apppellalion, Esky SkUpahiu^ 
Upon Ibe right haud, in ihe approach to iEoe, is a niost stu- 
pendous tumulus, called J5/i^ Tept, literally JEncas' Tomb. 
Some Jews called it also Sov'ran Tepe, or Totnb of ihe King, 
The word Sav'ran has been perhap taken from the Italian, 
Te/w?, signifying, in Turkish, om heap or tomb^ is evidenlly the 
same with t^^o; : and tradition seems to afford, with regard to 
this tomb, as good foundation for believing it the sepulchie of 
.Eiicas, as Strabo found in the authority of Demetrius of Scep- 
sis for his royalty in the country. The inhabitants of i£?/2^say 
they find medals in considerable number : we could hear of 
none, however, that had beeo seeo of gold or silver ; therefore 
these medals caonot be of very ancient date. In the wall of 
the Khan, or Inu, I observed* a marble, on irhich was the fal- 
lowing imperfect iotcriptioo : 

AT2IE 

OnATHP 

TOMNHMEION 

HSEAAKPTni 

FAIOX 

lu a cemetery close to the road leading from £n€ to Turk- 
mtmUy the iohabitants bad used natural as well as artificial 
pillarB for grave stoues. We saw several columns of basalt up- 
right ID the earth, mixed with others of granite. There were 
uo lesB than twelve of the latter, of the Doric order. This part 
of our journey, from £oe to 2urkmajile, conducted us through 
pari of the beautiful plain of Beyramitch ; appearing to the 
eye one of the happiest territories in nature, cultivated like a 
garden, regularly inclosed, and surrounded by mountains. The 
distance between the two places is sai^l to be two hours and a 
half. We frequently met camels and dromedaries, and observ- 
ed bufialoes everywhere used in tillage. The road in some 
places consisted of ancient pavement, to a considerable extent. 
We also crossed an ancient bridge. Befoie entering Turk- 
manliy we observed the appearances of mounds heaped upon 
the soil, together with a few granite pillars, some of w hich were 
still standing, and other remaius denoting the site of some an- 
cient citadel or temple. Various antiquities may be noticed 

* Fifty stadia, op six miles and a quarter. The Greek irord TTctXai and the 
Turkish Esty have the same signification. The Turks often translated epithets con- 
nected with the names of places into their own language, ivhile they retained the 
substantive unaltered. Thus the Pafa Sccpus of SUabo btiil bears the name t\ iti» 
ttiera of Eity Skinps'iu , 



in tbe whole of this route : thej are veiy ahuodaut la aud abou^ 
tiie towu of Tui'koianle. As we drew oigh to this place, the 
view of GargaruS) the highest of all the chaio of mouotaiBS be- 
loDgiDg to Ida, appeared in great grandeur ; but so invested 
by sDow, that we eotertaioed great fear of being itnable to 
reach its summit. The north wind blowing at the same tinre 
piercingly, we had reason to apprehend our difficulties vould 
rather increase than diminish. AVe continued our jouraey, 
however, and arrived at Turkmanl^. Here w'e experieoced 
that cleanly hospitalitv, and simple welcome, often characteri- 
sing the inhabitants of mountainous districts. Our host receiv- 
ed us in a large and airy room, upon whose spacious hearth he 
had heaped together the entiie trunks of trees, all of which 
were in a blaze. A sheep was instantly killed, and dressed ; 
not only for our present meal, but to serve as provision for 
our journey. Instead of torches or candles, * lighted epiiuters 
of wood were used. The interior of our chamber reminded 
us of the halls of our oldest English mansions ; in which all the 
members of the family, from the highest to the lowest, met to- 
gether. I have often suspected that our ancestors borrowed 
the style of their dwelling bouses from the east, duiting the cru- 
sades. The custom of suspending'' armour, weapixis, and . in- 
struments for the chace, upon the walls, is quite oriental ; m» is 
that of the raised platform, for superior guests, constituting tbe 
upper extremity of the apartment. To these may be added 
the small panneled wainscot, full of little CMpb»ards, and the lat- 
ticed windows, nearer to the roof than to the tloor. Several 
of the inhabitants came to pay their respects, and welcome the 
strangers. They had never before seen Englishmen ; but they 
^ave us an account of certain Frenchmen, wjio had endeavour- 
ed, without success, to visit the top of Gargarus, which they 
called Kasdaghy. From this place a road leads to Bt^aniy 
anciently Assos, upon the Adramyttian Gulph, now called 
YdramiL The ruins of Assos were described to us as sufficient 
to employ any person two days in a mere sui*vey. Many io- 
scriptioDs are said to exist there, hitherto unobserved by Eu- 
ropean travellers. 

Half an hour after leaving Tuikmanle we came to Bcnar^ 
hashy of Beyvamitcliy the second place we had seen of that 
name ; and so called, lil^e the first, from its vicinity to the 
fmrUa/in head of some very remarkable warm springs, three of 
which gush with great violence from artificial apertures, into, a 
marble reservoir entirely coni^tructed of ancient materials; 
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Thk beaudful bason is shaded by the oldest and fiuest oiiental 
piaoe trees. Its waters take their coarse loto the plain, where 
tbey fail into the Mender. The people of the place relate the 
samejtoiy of these springs as of the others at Bonarbashy, the 
supposed site of Ilium. They affirm, that they are culd in 
sumraer, and hot in winter, when it is said smoke asceuds from 
them. The frost was on the ground at the same time we 
tasted the water, which was quite warm; yet buffaloes 
were swallowing it greedily, and seemed to deliglit in the 
dratight they made. Its temperature is probably always the 
same. We found it equal to 09<^ of (Fahrenheit. The shaHs 
ef two pillars of granite, of the Doric order, stood, one on each 
side of the fountains: and half the opercidwn of a marble 
soros* lay in the wall above them. Peasants brought us a few 
bai-bwotis medals of the lower ages, with effigies of saints and 
martyrs. 

Ao hour after leaving this place we came to Beyramitch, 
a city beloi^ilig to the pacha of the Dardanelles, aud present 
capital of all Troas. It is a large place Glied with shops. The 
bouses seemed better berilt, and more regularly disposed than 
in Constaotinople. AH the land around belongs to the pacha 
before mentioned, whonf the Porte has nearly ruined by ex- 
torted contributions. In the yard of the khan, or ion, is a 
mari>ie column, exhibiting a style of the Doric order, which I 
have observed no where but in Troas. Instead of being fluted, 
the shaft it bevelled, so as to present a polygonal surface. 
Others, of the same kind, were among the antiquities lying ou 
the 1^11 at Tchiblack.. This column stands in the middle of a 
bason, servit^g as a public conduit, wholly constructed of an- 
cient materials. All these, together with an astonishing quan- 
tity of 8ui)Stancet for building, were derived from ruins lately 
dascovered upon a lofty hill, which we were told we should 
pass immediately after leaving Beyramitch, in our journey 
toward the source of the Mender; the pacha having made very 
considerable excavations, in search of marbles, and other ma- 
terials, there buried. In the streets of Beyramitch we noticed 
more than one soros of entire blocks of granite, which the in- 
faabitauts had procured from the same place. One of the in- 
habitants told us he had recently brought from thence certain 

*Tbe substitution of soros tor sarcophagus is not made ivlth the smillest disposition 
to pedantry, but as it strictly applies to the ancient Greek tomb, b'omc remarks up' 
oa this subject TriJl be found in the following chapter. 

n2. 
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brokeo pieces of sculpture, to which we should be welcome, 
if we could get permission from the pacba for i^heir removal- 
This we afterward obtained, and brouglit them to England.* 

The place where all tiiese antiquities have been disCoverefl 
is rather a conical mountain than a hill, bearing the name of 
KikkOnlu Tipe^ at two hotirs^ distance from Beyramitch, to- 
ward Gargarus. Indeed, it has been placed by nature so as 
to resemble a sort of advanced position at the base of that 
mountain, immediately beneath its summit. The Mender, or 
Scamander, flows at its foot. Tfiis river is here generally 
called Kasdaghy, from the name now given to Gargarus, the 
mountain whence it issues. The principal site of the antiqui- 
ties u()on Kuckdnia Tipe is about half way up the side of the 
immense cone bearing that name ; but very remarkable remains 
may be traced thence all the way to the summit. These will 
be described in the sequel. Having arrived at the base of 
the cone, we left our horses by the side of the river, and as- 
cended to the ruins. The first appearance that struck us was 
an obloBg area, ninety-two yards long and fifty- fotir wide, 
covered with fragments oi terra cotta, and also with pieces of 
ancient glass, such as broken lachrymatories, and other small 
vessels. On the north side, part of a wall reroaitied by which 
the area was originally inclosed, about fourteen feet in height. 
The work seemed to be of the age of the Romans, from the 
baked titles, four inches .thick, and the cement used in its 
construction. On the western extremity of the area were 
considerable remains of baths, whose stuccoed walls- and ear- 
thenware conduits were still entire in several places. An ex- 
cavation had been made by the Turks, on the south side, for 
the stones of the foundation, to the depth of twenty-two feet. 
By the appearance of the foundation, the walls, on this side 
at least, were double, and admitted a passage between then). 
Above this area (perhaps that of a temple), toward the north, 
were tombs. We entered an arclied vault, thirteen yards 
long, and five wide, and saw near it the remains of a bath, 
wanting only the roof« Here lay some columns sixteen inches 
in diameter, among pieces of bioken amphorse, fragments of 
iQarble, granite, basalt, blue chalcedony^ and jailer. The 

# They are sow in thcv^estibule of tlie public library at Cambridge. One of ftaeia 
If V^'eseuts tbe lover balf of a ftmale figure, the drapery of vrhich is exquisitely 
Sne ; the ptber is a bast of Juno, in rarifti lOiirile. S^e« •' Grtek Marbles^''' &c. p. 3^ 
lS5tXVV«Wp.48.No.JtXYI. *. 
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tolievtng letten» of the 00I7 inaeription we could fiinf, od a 
broken ^ab of marble, afford no other inrormatioo than that 
the laogu^^ in use here wat Grecian ; and even this evidence 
mtisi not hare be disregarded : 

02 

AIOK 

....:.. pior 

We presently came to the cornice of a Doric entablaturff, 
of such prodigious size, that our artist, Mons. Preaux, said he 
bad seen nothing like it in Athens. There were other Doric 
remains; and the shaft of one Corinthian column, twentj-two 
inchea diameter, distinguished from the Doric in having the 
eilges of the canelure ftat instead of sharp. Higher upon the 
bill we (bund the remaius of another temple : the area of this 
measwed one hundred and forty yards long, and forty-four 
vide. Here the workmen had taken up about a humlred 
blocks'bf stone and marble : every ooe of these measured five 
feet eleven inches in length, and was eighteen inches thick. 
We afterward found an angle of the foundation of this temple; 
a bath, whose roof was yet entire; and another fragment of 
the Doric entablature before mentioned. As the temples rf 
Jupiter were all of the Doric order, it is very probable, what- 
ever may be the antiquity of these works, that here was the 
BituatioQ of the temple and altars of Idsean Jove, mentioned by 
Homer,* by iEschyhis,t and by Plutarch4 Their situation^ 
irith respect to Gargarus, precisely agrees with Homer's de- 
scription. According tOiEschylus, they were en lAAint nAiQi ; 
aiul the highest poiot of all tlie Idseaii chain extends itself into 
the plain, in such a manner, that the hill at its base,, upon 
vhich these ruins appear, is, in fact, a part of Gargarus itself. 
The baths point out the history of the place, and there are 
varm sprites in the neighbourhood. The original temple was^ 
therefore, probably, a very ancient one of Jupiter LibiratoTj 
situated near th£ heights of Ida, on the site of which, in later 
ages^ these buildings were accumulated. 

* Iliad. ©. 47. 

t^schjl. ID ^'iob. Yid. Strab. ffeoft. lib. xif. p- 580. 

X Tla^mrctt d* ahCb 8^&t 'Idn, rS irP&rtpoi Oi tvaXtrro T6^a?oh Sirw Aiit uaf 
MitTp^t QifiW Bo]|iol TUTx^Muoiv. '* Adheret ipsi mons Ide, qui prius TOcabatOr 
Sargarus, ubi Jovis et Matris Deoruv altaria occurruat." Flviarch dc Fluv. p. 4^ 
£4^ T9i9sat ajf B9se, H}6. 
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Tte idost remarkable part of the descriptioD b now to be 
related, as it seems to refer pointedly to saperBtitioro . cod- 
ceruiDg the summit of that mouotain bearing liie Dame o( Gar- 
gams; held by the aocients in such veneratkm, as the aei^ of 
the immortal gods.''*' A spacious winding road, sixteen yards 
ID breadth, rises from the remaios of these temples to tlM top 
of the Kiichunld. All the way up may he Doticed traces of 
former works ; but upon the summit, a small obloog area, six 
yaitls in length, and two in breadth, exhibits niarks of the 
highest antiquity. The stones forming the eodoture ure as 
rude as tltose of the walls of Tirynthus in Aigolis; and the 
whole is enciicled by a grove of venerable oaks, coving ihe 
top of the cone. The entrance to ibis area is from the south : 
upon the east and west, on the outside of the trees, are sioiies 
ranged like what we, in England, call Droidical circles. 
From hence the view is grand indeed. Immediately before 
the eye is spread the whole of Gargarus ; seeming, from its 
immense size, and the vastness of its features, as if those \%bo 
were stationed on this spot might hold converse with persons 
upon its clear and snowy summit. A bold and sweeping 
ridge descends from its top to the veiy base of the cone of 
KiUMnlu Tipe ; and this, as a natural altar, stands before the 
mountain. Far below is seen the bed and valley of the Sea* 
mander, bearing a westward course, from the place of its 
origin. 

* Vibius Sequester, in his treatise <fc Montibju, speaks of Garj^arus as the summit 
of mount [da: ** Gargarus inPkrygia Ida montit cacumen." Aiid Maussaeiis in bis 
notes upon Plutarch (De Fluv.) wlio cites this passage, also observ<>8, as a conameat 
upon the word TdPyapov, ** If on Ida, std ejus cacwrun aut fastigittm Gargarus diclum 
fin. EesycMusy GrammaHcorum pirincepst rAp<yopo», A*PWTT»ptov 6pous "Wtjf." 
Tlic fact is, honever, that an actual view of the country affords the best comment 
tipon the ancient geographers, w*o have not clearlj' pointed out the nature of this 
jwrt of Phrygia. The district called Ida consists of a chain of different raonotajins, 
one of which, separately considered, bore the name of Gargarus ; and this is higher 
than any of the rest. Freinsbemfua, in his Supplement to ^uintus Gurttus, affirms, 
that places thick set with trees were^naently called Idje : " Nam eondensa arbsHbu* 
loca Idas anHqui dixere.** Quint. Curt. Suppl. lib. ii. Freinsh. 

In Mr. Walpole'8 Journal I find a note upon this subject, which I shall here iil- 
sert. 

" Ida is allowed, in Herodotus, to mean the summit of Gargarus. New, from cora- 
pariag the above passages with Strabo^ p. 843. where Gargarift is said to be a town 
on Gargarus, a height of Ida, (see Casauhou's note, there;) and p. 872. where it is 
said to be a promontory of the Adramyttian Gu'ph ; and consulting Hesychius, 
wbere Gargarum is a height of Ida, and a city of the Trojan distntt, near Antandrosy 
we get the following particulars relating to this summit of Ida. It was near the 
eoast, for it was near Antandros, which was on the coast, in a recess of it (Strabo, 
p. 872.) and the town Gargara on the coast was upon this mountain ; so that Xerxes, 
on passing by Antandros, would pass by this mountain on his left ; and oncoming into 
the Iliean territory, would have some way to go before be reached Troy; for 
Alexandria Troaswas thirty-five miles from Antandros (Anton. Itin.) and Troy was 
still farther." WafpoU's MS. Jwmai. 
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As I deaeeaded, I Amod mj compadooB Imaied amoaf the 
mm bdere dfsscribed. They had excavated a very beautiful 
Goluran, part of which they discovered buried in the boiI, and 
bad found a bronse medal of the ciiy of Corinth. Our artist 
had abo eompleted some very inteiestitig views. We pa»eil 
theu^bt at tlie foot of Gai^rarus, three hours distant from this 
piacit, 10 oue of the most wretched villages of Turkey, caUed 
Ei9giHar, Our coming at first excited stispicioo amouf the 
iobabitaots, who re^rded us as Freuch spies, and even pro- 
ceeded to mesaees, in some degreee alarming ; but our firm&m 
bein^ produced, aod the object of our journey explained, we 
experienced from these simple and honest mountaineers every 
good oiSce it was in their power to bestow. 

On the following morning by day break, the sky being cloud- 
less, ve began to ascend toward the summit of the mountain. — 
During the ^;Teate8t part of the year, Gargarus, like ^tna, is 
cfaaracterized by a triple zone ; first, a district of cultivated 
laiKl; afterward, an assemblage of forests; and lastly, toward 
the summit, a region of snow and ice* Passing through thefir&t 
OD horseback, we ascended by the banks of the river. The 
scenery was uncomoioaly fine; it resembled the country hi the 
neigbbourliood of Vietri, upon the Gulph of Salerno, where 
Salvato Rosa iludied and painted the saVage and uncouth fea- 
tures of nature, in his great and noble style. During the 
first hour, we passed the remains of some small Greek chapels^ 
the oratories of ascetics, whom the dark spirit of superstition, 
ia the fourth century of the christian aer;), conducted, from the 
duties of civil society, to the wildest and most untrodden soli* 
tudes. Secluded from scenes of war and revolutionary fury, 
these buildings remain nearly as they were left when the couu- 
try becsiite a part of the Turkish ernpire ; nor would it have 
beeu fliarvellous if a mouldering skeleton, at the foot of a for* 
sakeo altar, had exhibited the remains of the latest of its vo- 
lariei One oi them, indeed, placed above the roaring torrent, 
io a situation of uncommon sublimity, was so entire, that a 
paiutiRg of the Virgin, upon the stuccoed wall of the eastera 
txtremity, still preserved its colours. 

We now began to traverse the belt of forests, and were en- 
abled to get half way through this part of the ascent upon our 
horses : the undertaking afterward became more tedious and 
difficult, and we were compelled to pi*oceed on foot. Half coo* 
geaied snow lying among the rocks, and loose stones, rendeie4 
the way dubious and slippery. In this region of Gargarus tfaere 
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are many wild boars, the traces of vbose plougliiof^ weie very 
fresh in many places. Higher up, our guides showed to us marks 
left by .the feet of tigers. They find also leopards in these 
wilds, and are obliged to take their skins, when any are kill- 
ed^ to the pacha of the Dardanelles. The extensive survey 
we should enjoy from the heights was eceasionajly disclosed by 
partial openings in this scene of forests. Already the whole 
island of Tenedos was in view, and all the Trojan plain. Our 

' guides began to talk of the impossibility of reaching the top of 
the mountain, and murmured their alarms of chasms midprecir 
pices in the glacier above : at this I did not wonder, having 
often been accustomed to such treatment in similar enterprises^ 
I espected to be deserted by them in the end, and it proved 
to fc>e the case ; although I confess I was not prepai-ed for ;wbat 
I encountered afterward. At length we cleared the zone of 
forests : all above was icy, bleak, and fearful. Our little party, 
by the number of stragglers, was soon reduced to a small baud. 
Nehher the Jewish interpreter, whom we had brought from the 
Dardanelles, nor the artist, would go a step farther. One of 
the guides, with Mr. Cripps, and our Greek servant, regained 
with me. We were reduced to the necessity of advancing upon 
our hands and feet, heilher of which made the smallest impres- 

* sion upon the icy surface of the snow. Soon afterward we 
foand ourselves banging over the brink of a precipice, so tre- 
mendous, that the slightest slip of one of our feet woitkl, we 
{>erceived, afford a speedy pa^sa^e to eternity. Here our ser- 
vant refused to proceed, and the guide was only prevented frmn 
leaving me by brandy. I therefore prevailed on Mr. Cnppa, 
much against his inclination, to remain behind ; and by making 
boles for our hands and feet, advanced with the guide. The 
mountain has four points of eminence toward the summit, each 
of which is higher than the other. Our progress led us to the 
third of these ; the lowest, except one ; and this point we at- 
tained in the manner I have described. From hence the trao- 
sition to the base of the second point, over the frozen snow along 
the ridge of the mountain, was made without difSeulty : al- 
though the slope on eacii side presented a frightful precipice of 

. a(fove a thousand feet. At the base of the second point, view- 
ing the sheet of ice before him, my guide positively refused to 
proceed; and finding me determined to make the4ria!, be began 
to scream with all his might, breaking off* with his feet some 
wodules of the frozen snow, in order to intimidate me, by sliow- 
ing bow the smallest fragment set in motion was carried into the 
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gDlpboQ either side below U8. Tbe wcent ira% to be mte^ 
somenhai critical, and could only be eflected by a ladder of 
ice. I cut holes &r my hands and feet, my face touching the 
furface of the steep as I continued climbinn;. The north viod 
blew with a degree of violence that made the undertaking more 
difficult; for my fingers, almost frozen, lost their feeling. 
A ti^r, when the snow was fresher, had left tbe imprefision 
of his feet ; and these marks proTed a valuable guidance 
to me, la showing the direction I was to pursue. In this man- 
oer I teaclied tbe second point. Still a long and laborious 
track was before me; but the greatest difficulty was over. I 
advanced with eagerness over an aerial ridge, toward the high- 
est point of all, where no vestige of any living being could be 
discerned. Here the ascent was easier than before ; and in a 
few minutes i stood upon the summit. What a spectacle I 
All European Turkey, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemed 
as it were niodeted before ne on a vast surface of glass. The 
great objects drew my attention lirst ; afterward I examined 
each particular place with minute observation. The eye, 
roaming to Constantinople, belield all the sea of Marmora, the 
mountains of Prusa, with Asiatic Olympus, and all the sur- 
roimding territory, comprehending, in one wide survey, all 
Propontis and tbe Hellespont, wiih the shores of Thrace and 
Ciiersonesus, all tbe north of the jEgean, Mount Atbos, the 
islaodsof Imbrus, Samo{lirace,Lemoo8,Tenedos, and all beyondt 
even to fiuboea; the gulpb of Smyrna, almost all Mysia, and 
Bitbynia, with part of Lydia and Ionia. Looking down upou 
Troas, it appeared spread as a Ihwo before me. I distinctly saw 
the course c^ the Scamander through the Trojan plain to the 
sea. The visible appearance of the river, like a silver thread, 
offered a clue to otlier objects. I could discern the tomb of 
^^etes, and even.Bonarbasby. At the base of the mountain^ 
and immediately below my eyes, stood the conical hill of Ku- 
choohi Tepe, on wliose sides and summit are the ruins before 
described. Nothing could be better calculated to show tbe 
erroneous nature of all tbe maps published of the country than 
my situation here* The Adramyttian G;ulph is so close to the 
monntain, that it may be said to skirt its base ; inclining to- 
ward the northeast, and bearing so much round upon the north- 
eastern side, that the extremity of it is concealed by thnt part 
of tbe Idsean Chain. Thus it would seem impossible for any 
one to pass in a direct line from the end of the gulph to tline 
Dardanelles) without leaving not only the chain of Ida, but 
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ev€D Gar<|tarufl, upon (lie left hand. I had befete obtained th!a 
itiibnnation froni the people of the country ; so that, if my as- 
cent Jind been impracticable, the fact would have been tolera- 
bl J well ascertained. The satisfaction, however, of confirming 
tlie truth by actual observation, was now obtained ; and the 
difficulties raised of reconciling the history of Xci xes' march 
from Adramyttium to Abydus»* with the real geography of the 
country, were done away. The fact is, that an ordinary route 
of caravans, from Ydramitt (Adramyttium) to the Dardanelles, 
now confirms tlie^ccuracy of the historian. In the obsefvance 
of this route, Gargarus, and all the chain of Ida toward Iiec- 
turn, are upon the left. I have subjoined a statement of this 
route, and the several distances, in a note below .f There is 
yet another singular appearance from the summit of this moun- 
tain ; and as tliis is pointedly alluded to by Homer, it seems 
to offer strong reason for lielieving that the poet had himself be- 
held it from the same place. Looking toward Lectum, the 
tops of all the Idaean chain diminish in latitude by a regular 
gradation, so as to resemble a series of steps, eonductkig to 
Gargarus, as the highest point of the whole. Nothing can, 
therefore, more forcibly Illustrate the powers of Homer as a pain- 
ter) in the display he has giveoof the coHntry,and tlie fidelity witli 
which be delineates every feature in its geography, than the des- 
cription of the ascent of Juno from Lectum to Gargarus ;| by a 
series. of natural eminences, unnattainaMe indeed by mortal tread 
but presenting, to the great conceptions of poetical fancy, a 
scale adequate to the power and dignity of superior beings. 

On all the points of this mountain, former adventurers have 
raised heaps of stones, as marks of their enterprise.^ These 
were now nearly buried in snow. I availed myself of o|ie of 
them to ascertain the temperature of the atmospliere, by placing 
my thermometer in the shade. It was now mid day, and the 

» 

* Herodot. lib., vii. p. 630. 

Hours 

t Ydramitt to Ballla — — 9 . . 

Balita to Carabe .~ _ 7 

Carabe to Bazar Fciiy — « 

Basar Keuy to Ktrisle -^ 8 

Kirisle to tbe DardaneUes — 8 

Total — — — 38 

t Iliad H. 283. 

$ Purine the beat of sumner, tbe gtaeier on this mountaia is dtesolTed, cod tbe as- 
cent reiKlpred thereby mugh more easy. Tbe earl of Aberdeen informed me that h« 
anerwarflsucceerted in visiting the summit without difficulty, by chOosins a more ad- 
vanced season of the year. The guides, however, thought proper to relate tbat thtfr 
"i^^r^?*^ l'«^«n «We to reacb tbe highest point; perhaps to avoid tbe trouble to 
wh ic b t h t attempt voald expose them. 
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skj without a cloud. The mercurj soon fell to the fi^czin.;; 
poToc, but did not sink lower dtiritig the time I rcinaioed. As 
I descended, not a trace of my feet could be dieccrned, fuid I 
unfortunately passed without noticing the particular part of (he 
steep leading to the third point of the mountain, where I liad 
gained the height. In this manner I lost mj way, and wandered 
about for three hours, over dreadftil chasms and icy precipice^ 
In a state of painful anxiety ; until at last, overcome with ex- 
cessive fatigue, thirst, and cold, I sunk down iipon a bleak ridge, 
|b»d moistened my mouth by eating snow. To my great com- 
fort, I experienced both refreshment and warmth ; my benumb- 
ed fingers recovered their sensation, and I again endeavoured 
to walk. Looking down toward the southwest I perceived, 
at an immense depth below, the very guide who had de&^crted 
me, endeavouring to climb toward the third point of the moun- 
tain, but always returning back, and at last giving up the 
attempt. Exerting every effort, I succeeded in making tbis 
mau hear me ; he then remained as a mark, directhig me to 
the ridge oo which I ascended. When I came to this horrid 
place, all my resolution forsook me. I could not pessuade 
myself I had climbed a steep «o terrible; but presontly per- 
ceived the holes before made for my feet Upon this, striking 
my heels into the hardened snow, so as to form a stay for my 
support, I sat dowf), and by slow degrees ventureil oflf the de- 
clivity ; sliding sometimes for a yard or two, and then stoppings 
so as not to acquire a greater velocity than I could clieck, by 
forciog is the staff of my ptpe^ and one of my heels at tlie same 
time. A dH^ to the right or left would infallibly have carried 
me over a precipice oo eitlier side, the ridge whereon I descend* 
ed resennbliog in Its form the roof of a house. The guide was « 
DOW heard bawling to me to steer this way, or that, as he fan- 
cied I inclined too much to one side or to the otiicr, and acting 
as a l)eacon for my course, until I reached the spot where he 
stood ; when, having caught me in his arms, he cried out with 
great joy, « AM J AM /" There was still much to be ^om ; 
and tbis we happily got over. About a mile lower down we 
found our companions. Having in vain tried to light a fire, 
they were all Imddled together near the higher boundary of the 
second xegiooof the mountain, waitingiu the utmost inquietude. 
Here our fiaggoo of brandy was soon emptied ; and the guide, 
who had accompanied me, proved that old customs still pre- 

* The Turkish pipe is sodbc times feshioned to ser-ve al-o is a walkicg staff. It ia 
tken tipped -with horo. 

I 
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vailcif in llie country, by vowibg to sacridee a fat ram, for the 
events of the day, as soon as he reached the village. It was'' 
two houi-s after dark before we arrived at Evgillar. 



CHAP. VI. 

' DISTRICT OF TllOAS. 

Second excurswn upon Gargarus — Greek Chapels — Source (^ 
the Scatnander — Journey to Alexandria Troas — Bergas — 
Chamale — DceotnposiUon of Granite — Stupendous Column — 
Hot Baths — Form of the Sepulchre' called Soros — Alexan- 
jlria Troa^ — Splendid remains if public BAi^vEM^-Other 
Vestiges of the City — Votive Tablet to Drusus Catsar — 
Udjek — Tonib of JEsyetes — Erkessy — Interesting Inscrip 
tiou — Sigevm — Antiquities — Mount Athos — Totnbs men- 
tioned by Strcdfo — Return to the Dardanellea — Sumnuay 
of Observations made in Troas. 

On the elventhof March, having collected our guides anrl 
horses as upon the preceding day, we set out again from £v- 
giUar, an4l proceded up the mountain, to visit the cataract, 
whicli constitutes the source of the Mender, on the northwest 
side of Gargarus. Ascending by the si(ie of its clear and im* 
petuous torrent, we reached, in an hour and a hall', the lower 
. boundary of the woo<iy region of the mountain. Here we saw 
a more entire chapel than either of those described in our ex- 
cursion the preceding day, situated upon an eminence above 
the river. lis form was quadrangular, and oblong. The four 
walls were yet standing, and part of the roof :. this was vault- 
ed, and lined with painted stucco. Tlie altar also remained, 
in an arclied recess of the eastern extremity : upon the north 
side oi it was a small and low niche, containing a marble table* 
In the arched recess was also a very ancient painting of the 
Virgin; and below, upon her left hand, the whole length por- 
trait of a saint, holding an open volume. The heads of these 
figurcf^ were encircled by a line of glory. Upon the right hand 
side of the Virgin there had been a similar painting of some 
other saint, but part of the stucco, wliereon it was painted, no 
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Fonffer remaioed. The word nAPOENON, written amon<r other 
inrlistioct characters, appeared upon the wall. The climeu- 
sions of this build iog were only sixtecu feet by ei^. lit 
height was not quite twelve feet, from the floor to the bf^in- 
DJogof the Tanked roof. Two small windows commanded a 
view of the river, and a third was placed near the altar. — 
Its walis, only two feet four inches in thickness, aflltrded, 
oevertlieless, ppace for the roots of two very large fir trees: 
these were actually growing upon them. All alon«; the banks 
of this river, as we advanced toward its source, we noticed ap- 
pearances of similar ruins; and in some places, among rocks, 
or by the sides of precipices, were seen remains of several ha* 
bitailoDs together ; as if the monks, who retreated hither, had 
possessed coosiderable settlements in the solitudes of the mouo* 
taJD. Our ascent, as we tire w near to the source of the river, 
became steep anil stony- Lofty summits towered above us, in 
liw gi^eatest style of Alf)fhe grandeur; the torrent, in its rugged 
bed below, all the tr Idle foaming 4ipon our left. Presently we 
entered one of the sublimest natural amphitheatres the eye ever 
beheld; and here the guides desired us to alight. The noise 
of waters silenced every other sound. Huge craggy rocks rose 
perpendicularly, to an immense height ; whose sides and (is* 
sures, to tlie very clouds, concealing their tops, were covered 
vilh pines; growing in every possible direction, among a vari- 
ety of evergreen shrubs, wild sage, hanging ivy, moss, and 
creeping herbage. Enormous plane trees waved their vast 
brauches above the torrent. As we approached its deep gulph, 
ve beheld several cascades, all of foam, pouring inipetuoii&ly 
from ciiasma in the naked face of a perpendicular rock. It fa 
said tite same magnificent cataract continues during all seasons 
01 the year, whiJly unaffected by the casualties of rain, or 
meUiirg snow. That a river so ennobled by ancient history 
should at the same time prove equally eminent in circumstances 
of ualttral dignity, is a fact worthy of being related. Its origin 
is Dot like the source of ordinary streams, obscure and uncer- 
tain; of doubtful locality and indeterminate character; ascer- 
tained with difficulty, among various petty subi I i visions, in 
swampy places, or amidst insignificant rivulets, falling from dif- 
ferent parts of the same mountain, and equally tributary: it 
bursts at once from the dark womb of its parent, in all the great- 
ness of the divine origin assigned lb it by Homer.* Theeajriy 

* Iliad. 0. 1. 
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christians, who i^lired or iied from the haunts of society to the 
wiloiertiess of Gargarus, seem to have been fully sensible of the 
effect produced by grand objects, in selecting, as the phice of 
their abode, the scenery near the source of the Scamaoder ; 
where the voice of T^aluie speaks in her roost awful tone r 
where, amidst roaring M'aters, waving forests, and broken preci- 
pices, the mind of mau becomes impressed, as by the iuQuence 
of a present deity.* 

The course of the river, after it thus emerges, with very little 
variation, is nearly from east to west. Its source is distant 
from JEvglllar about nine miles; or, according to the mode of 
computation in the country, three hours : half this time is spent 
in a gradual ascent from the village. The rock whence it is- 
sues consists of nncaceousschistus, containing veifis of soft mar- 
ble. While the artist was employed* in' making drawings, ill 
calculated to afford adequate itieas of the grandeur of the 
scenery, I climbed the rocks, with my Companions, to exasiine 
more closely the nature of the-chasms whence the torrevl issues. 
Haviog reached these, we found, in their front, a beautiful na- 
tural bason, six or eight feet deep, serving as a reservoir for the 
water in the first moments of its emission. It was so clear, that 
the minutest object might be discerned at the ix^ttom. The 
copious overflowing of this reservoir causes the appearance, to 
a spectator below, of diflereot cascades, falling to the depth of 
about forty feet, but there is only one source. Behind are the 
chasms whence the water issues. We entered one of these, and 
passed into a cavern. Here the water appeared, ruslitng with 
great force, beneath the rock, toward the bason on the outside. 
It was the coldest spring we had found in the country ; the 
mercury in the thermometer failing, in two minutes, to thirty 
four, according to the scale of Fahrenheit. When placed in 
the reservoir immediately above the fall, where the water was 
more exposed to the atmosphere, its temperature was three de- 
grees higher. The wliole rock about the source is covered with 
moss. Close to the bason grew hazel and plane trees; above 
were oaks and pines ; all beyond was a naked and fearful pre- 
cipice.f 

* Praescntiorem et conspicimus Deunii 
Per invias rupea, fera per juga, 
Clivosque prsruptoa, sonantes 
Inter aquaa, nemorumque noctem ■' 
I Upon Gargarus ive found a beautiful new species, both of crocus, and of ancmoru. 
The first we have called crociM camdidtcs^ and the second antrntru fomiosa. TLey 
may be thus described :~ " « 

Ctiocva/dliit lanceolalo linearibMit fiore brevioribus sti^matibus anther as sub<equanti-' 
bus prof\mdUslme mtUUfaTtilUi TOfdicfm tuai&i^broso ce icUa} corolla. lacinUs eUifticU. 



A^t Qoe liundred aod fifty yards below (lie source, is a hot 
spriu^, close to the bed of th^ river, exaclly of the same teiti' 
peratiire as thoeie before described at Bonarbasbj. We return- 
ed from this expedition to Bvgiliar ; and leaving the village, 
vent again to Kucbunlu Tipe, to complete our survey of the 
mm there. We were told that the pacha of the Dardanelles 
Jiad built a mosque, the tomb of a dervish, a brid;;e of three 
jiiebes, and all the new works at Beyramitch, with marbles and 
other materials from this place. As we passed through this last 
town, a Turk offered nie a sardonyx for sale, exhibiting three 
distinct layers of brown and of while chalcedony : upon the 
upper layer was an intaglio, representing the well-kuowo figure 
of Mercury with the purse'; a subject extremly common to 
gems found in Cbnstandnople.* It was well executed, but the 
{irice ext^itant, tberjpre I declined the purchase. We here 
ri^ited the Intendaot m tlie agha, and travelled the same day 
aHaras Tnrkmanl^^ $\\cve we passed'auotlier oi^ht with tlie 
Hospitable owner of i^ mansion who entertained us so well 
upoQ a former occasion. 

From Turkmanlf" we rettirned by the way of iEn€ ; and 
tbence, intending t^ visit Alexandria Troas, took the road to 
Bergasji dV^tant t^o hours from £n6, where we halted for the 
sight. By the public fountains along this route, and- whereso- 
ever stone has been used, may be seen the capitals or shafts of 
coiumos, and other fragments from ancient ruins. The next 

AxEMOxe feapo aphTfUOtfoliit crassis profnndissime tripartitis subrotundit laciniisjfa- 
2illiformbtts subtrt'obit aevte dentatU : folio tytpniore trip&rlito, lactniis bis tri/idis an- 
SuHis : involucTO trtpfiiiito lactniis la»ctolatis in/'triori w:idenlaio: pttalit latoovatii 
inajusc^U. We also ohserired upon tbU roouatain the anemone apennina, hchen arii- 
t^cAut^fragaria sUritii^ crocw aureut^ and crocus verttus. At tliesourceoftbe Sca- 
mander grew thUupi montanvmf '*mouDtain shepherds purse;'* orif^atum onUcs^ 
" i?ooUy-leav«d roarjoratn ;" TitmaHa bnlbota, "bulbous fumatory '." anemone co- 
"onariaj ''the narrow-leaved garden anemone;" asplenitan ceterach^ " conmOD - 
spleeowopt;" aad a beautiful species of rvscus, a shrub, hitherto unnoticed by any 
author, with leaves broader and more oval tban iboee of the broad Iea%ed Alexan- 
(IriaQ laQrel,.and the fructification covered by an oval leaflet, as in tli? rvscus hi{- 
pog^ottvm. To this we have grhrejQ the name of arscus TROArv.xsis — ^t«c«j foliis 
^vctolaU-ofOalibus, Mtpra fittrif'e'^ sub ^l/liot^. The 'leaves «<-e about two inches 
i^atd, and frcm three to three and a hall in length: the lowermo'^t yrow iu wliorls. 
the uppermost alternate : the leaflet coveri»g the fructjfica*i.ia i.> nearly half an inch 
broad, and about three fourths of an inch long : the fruit or the &ize of a small cherry. 
We did not see the flowers. 

Iromediittely above the source gTe«r4iZi'MiM» il»lioidcum, " Furi>Ie blossomed a!yS' 
veav 

* The peculiar locality of certaio mythological suVjecta, as rppresonted upon the 
geas of ancient Greece, has not, I believe, been noticed; yet they are almost as lo- 
ft! as the medals of the country. Figures and Symbols of Ceres are fouod in Cyprus ; 
in A^tbeos, the triple bust of Socrates, Alcibiades, and the Sicilian physician Raiicon- 
^«; in Constantinople, representations of a crescent with one or three ktars, of Mer- 
cury with t^e purse, heads or whole lengths of E^culapius, A(^>oIlo with the chariot of 
titesao; in Alexaoclria «ad other parts of Egypt, Scarubxi, witb various hieroglyn)iic 
fi^ttres, kc 
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morning, March the 14lh, we passed Ihiough Cheinale, distant 
©be hour from Bergas. Chemat6 is full of antiquilies.* Id the 
cemetery I copied several iuscriplious ; too imperfect for in- 
sertion. Some graoite columns were lying about, whose surfa- 
ces exhibited a very advanced stale of decomposition. We 
had observed similar appearances at Mne ; proving that the 
granite had been exposed to the action of the atmosphere dur- 
ing a very long period ; and also serving to confirm a fact of some 
importance ; namely, that the durability of substances employ- 
ed for purposes of sculpture and architecture, is not proportion- 
ed to their hardness. Marble, mucli softer than granite, is ca- 
pable of resisting longer the combined attacks of air and moist- 
ure. The cause of decomposition in granite columns cannot 
haVe originated in their interment ; since nothing tends more to 
preserve granite than exclusion from external air. Of this we 
had satisfactory evidence, when our troops in Egypt subverted 
the curobent obelisk near Alexandria. The hieroglyphical 
sculpture, upon the side which had been buried in the soil, ap- 
peared in the highest state of preservation ; but the surface, so 
long exposed to the atmosphere, was considerably decomposed. 
Of all natural substances used by ancient artists, Parian mar- 
felc, wlien without veins, and therefore free firom extraneous 
bodies, seems to have best resisted the various attacks made 
upon the Grecian sculpture. It is found unaltered, when gran- 
ite, and even porphyry, coeval as to their artificial state, have 
suffered decomposition. Terra cctta is more durable than 
marble. Works executed in baked clay have been preserved 
during a period of near three thousand years, as fresh as when 
they issued from the hands of the artificer ; neither can any 
nation, desirous of transmitting a lasting memorial to posterity, 
employ a material better suited to the purpose than the plastic 
compound from the wheel of an ordinary potter. 

After leaving Cheraald, in the road leading to a place called 
Lydia Hamam^ distant about three quarters of an hour, our 
Greek servant who was before us on horseback, and wandered 
into some underwood, returned suddenly, laughing immoderate- 
ly, and say kg, '^Asyou dre pleased" with the sight of columns, 
liere is one large enough to gratify your most sanguine expec- 
tations.'^ He then le^ us a shortdistanee from the road, where, 
6c«oeealed among some trees, lay the largest granite pillar iii 
the world, excepting the famous columu of Alexandria in 

* Op. Chandler believed this place to jave been the (Mfnttt. of tbe ancients. Sec 
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t^pU and tills it oiucli resembles. It is of ilie stme sub- 
stauce, and has the same fonn ; its astooishiog leogtli equalled 
tbirty-seven feet eight inches, and, without k»a$e or capital, it» 
shaft was five feet three inches in diameter ; of one entire stone.* 
It may, perhaps, serve to throw some light upon the origin of 
the Egyptian pillar : this I have always supposed of much 
more ancient date than the time of the Roman emperor whose 
name is inscribed thereon, and who added perhaps its present 
capital. The situation of the present pillar Is upon a hill 
above Alexandria Troas. A paved road led from the city, tcr 
the place where it either stood, or was to have been erected. 
We have therefore tlie instances of two cities, both built by 
generals of Alexander the Great, in consequence of his orders ; 
and each city having a pillar of tb$s kind, in a conspicuous sit- 
uation, upon an eminence, on the outside of its walls. These 
pillars may have served to support statues in honour of the 
founder of those cities. That such a custom existed among the 
ancieats, in later ages, is proved by the appearance of the capital 
added by the Romans to the Alexandrian column ; for en the 
lop of this, the. foot of a statue still remains. It may therefore 
be reasonably concluded, that they were intended to support 
statues of Alexander ; surveying, from their colossal heights^ 
the scenes of his conquest, and the cities of his pride. 

The hot baths, called Ltfdia Uamam^ have been so ably 
(leacribed by Dr. Chandler,! that it is not necessary to detain 
the reader with new observations upon them. The water ha» 
the colour of whey ; it is impregnated with iron and salt ; and 
its temperature, when ascertained deep in the crevices whence 
it issues, equals 142^ of Fahi-enheit. These baths are much 
resorted to, for the cure of rheumatism, leprosy, and every cu* 
taoeous disorder. 

Journeying hence, toward Alexandria Troas, we observed, up^ 
on a granite sores, partof an inscription, of some importance in de^ 
|ertnining the particular nature of the sort of sepulchre whereon 
it was inscribed; namely, one of those huge stone sepulchres used, 
in all parts of Turkey, for cisterns, beneath the public fountains.^' 

^ Ite diameter is are feet three inches at the base ; and four feet fire inchei at the 

summit. 

t Traveb in A»ia Minor, p. 33. .-.,*., 

t Sandys mistook them for ancient eistems. In bis descr ?ption of the ruim of Alex- 
andria Troas, (see Relation of a Jourmy^ &c. p. 24.) he describes them as ''amaU 
cutemetfor tfu reeeitefraine,'' the city " being seattdona sandit toUe, and altogether 
dtttUvte iffvwdains.^ They generally consist of ti^o immense masses of stone : one 
of which being hollowed, served as the coffin, and the other as its lid. They vary 
considerably io their dimensions. That to which allasion is hero made, was netrt/ 
!«^eafeet long, aad above three feet iride; aad this is the ordibar^ gize. 



The Romans begau to call them sarcophagi about the ^ime of 
Plipy* from a peculiar kind of stoue used iu their consti-uctioO) 
found at Assos upon the Adramjttian gulph, and supposed td 
have the property of hastening the decomposition of the human 
body. St. Augustine relates^ that the Greek appellation of 
lliis kind of tomb was saros :* bis remark is forcibly illustrated 
by this insci-iption,^ although so small a part of it is now i«' 
roaiuiug : 
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" AURELIUS SOTER CONSTRUCTED THIS SOROS FOR 
HIMSELF AND" 

Oiher instances, of the same nature, occur in the account giv- 
en of oui^ future travels, where the legend is more entire. 

The remains of Alexandria Troas have long served -as a: 
kind of quarry, whither not only T^irkSj but also their prcde- 
oessors, durieg several centuries, repaired, whenever they re« 
quired materials for ornamental, architecture, or ^aes for the 
ordinary purposes of building. Long before the extinctiou 
of the Greek empire, ^he magnificent Uiildiugs of this city 
b^an to contribute monuments of ancient 6plc;;idor toward' the 
pnblic structures of Constantinople; and, at present, there is- 
scarcely a mosquf in the countiy that does not bear testifooDj 
to its dihipidation, by some costly token of jasper, marble, por- 
phyry, or granite, derived from this wealthy magazine^ After 
all that has been removed, it is truly wonderful so much should > 
remain. The ruins of the place, although confused^ are yet 
60usiderable. The (irst object, appearing in the ai^v^raach to^ 
ward the city from Chemale, is the aqueduct of Herodes At-^ 
ticus, formed of enormous blocks of hewn stone." The walls of 
liiecity exhibit tlie same gigantic style of masonry. Part of 
one of the gates still appears, on tlie eastern side, whose re- 
mains have been mistaken for those of a tomple: they cousist 
of two round towers, with square basements^ supporting pedes- 
tals for statues. Immediately after passing this entrance, and : 
coming within the district once occupied by the city, may be 
observed the ruins of baths, showing the reticulated work of the 
Romans upon the stucco of their walls. Broken marble soroi 
Me about, of such prodigious size, that their fragments seem as 

 «♦ Q.uia enim area in qua mortuus ponitur, quod omoes jam SAPK04>ArON 
focant, SOPOS dicitur Orgece," St^ Ausust,^df CivUatc DH, I xviiJ, c, 5. Se« aiao 
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rocks amoDg the Valanj oaks, covering the soiV. But io all 
that uow exists of thb devoted city, there b nothing so coa- 
spicuous as the edifice vul«[arly termed by raariuera The Pa^ 
ltt£e of Priam ; from an erroneous notion, prevalent io the 
writings of early traveilers, that Alexandria Troas was the 
Ilium of Homer.* This buildin^ appears from a considerable 
distance at sea. In front it has three noble arches, and be- 
hind these are many others. The stones of trhich it consists 
are placed together without any cement. Lar<;e blocks of 
sculptured marble, tlie remains of a cornice, appear above and 
on each side of the arches in front ; and that the whole struc- 
ture vas once coated over with marble, or plates of metal, is 
evident, for boles for the * RYetai fastenings are seea all over 
the work. Of the three frout arches, the center arch mea* 
sured forty-eigbt feet wide at the base, and each of the other 
tweoty-one. The stones io that part of tlie work were five 
feet ten inches long, and three feet five inches thick. 
Behind the center arch is a square court, having four other 
arches ; one on each side. A noble flight of steps conducted 
to the center arch in front : on each side of this was a column 
of the prodigious. diameter of eight feet, as appears by the re- 
mains of tiieir bases, still visible upon the two pedestals. These 
columns were not of entire blocks of stone, for we saw tlieir 
disjointed parts among the ruins below the flight of steps. The 
back part of the building, and the two sides, were surrounded 
by walls supported on open arches : twelve of these remain on 
the northern side almost entire. The front of the buildiug 
faces the west : behind, that is to say, upon the eastern side, 
were three magnificent arched portals. The walls here, on 
each side of the center arch^ were supported upon a vault con- 
taining six arches, and these yet remain entire. From this 
description it is evident, that a plan of the building might be 
delineated to show its original form. No very accurate repre- 
sentation has yet been engraved of any part of it. I am in- 
clined to believe, with Chevalier, that it was intended for 
baths, as a grand termination of the aqueduct of Herodes 
Alticus.t The opinions of Pococke and Chandler, that it was 
a gymnasium for the instruction of youth, is thereby rather 

* Belon, De La Valle, Lithgow, and iothers, fell into this strange mistake. It is aa 
error, how«ver, wlMch preTailed before they lived. Lithgow caused his own portrait 
to be represented in the midst of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, as a frontispiece Io 
his work ; calling these the ruins of Ilium, with the tombs of Priam and HecuUa. (6e« 
yintUfn Years' Travels^ Sec. ftgr ff. LithgorVf 4to. Lond. 16U.} 

t Flain ffTray, p. ». . 
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confirmed IhaD coDfuted. The balnea of the ancients, par- 
ticularly among the Romans, were often colleges of science 
and martial exercise; such were the buildings erected by 

* * Diocletian and Caracalla, and by the Emperor Adriau, 
according to Pausauias, as an ornament to the city of Corintb.^ 
On the south side of this building, and very near it, we 
found the remains of a circular edifice, resemblirsg those struc- 
lures at Baise, iu Campania, now called temples, but primarily 
' baths. Half of this edifice remained in an entire stifte. It 
had a small corridor round the base of the dome with which 
it was originally covered. Farther on, toward the sea, to the 
southwest, we found the ruin of a small oblong temple, and 

^ afterward observed another of considerable size, whose fouuda- 

tion remained unbroken. Then, turning toward the west, we 
came to the substruction of a very large building, but could 
comprehend nothing of its fonner history. At present it con- 
sists only of a series of vaults and spacious subterranean cham- 
bers, one beneath another, now serving as sheds for tenders and 
^ herds of goats. Again pui-suing a son th western course, we ar- 
rived at the immense theatre ( f the city, still in a state of con- 
siderable perfection. The semicircular range of seats is vaulted 
at either extremity : the diameter, taken from one side to the 
other, where the vaults remain, measured two hund,red and 
fifty-two feet. Like almost every Grecian theatre, it was 
constructed by making the slope of the hill itself subsea-vieut 
to the sweep necessary for accommodating spectators. It coai* 
inands a noble view of the sea, with the whole island of Te- 
nedos as the principal object immediately in front. Lower 
down, toward the port, were marble soroi, and other antiqui- 
ties of less importance. The ie^ inscriptions discovered here 
by Chancjlcr, and by otiiers, have been removed; neither is it 
. necessary to add what has already been published. Perhaps, 
even iu this brief description of the confused and desolate re- 
mains denoting the site of Alexandria Troas, it has not been 
altogether possible to avoid a-xepetition of observations made 
by preceding travellers.! 

* Pausan. in Corinth, c. 3. 

t^' From Bonarbashf, I set off, April 8, !80«, to a viUsige called KisiantboU for the 
purpose of examining the ruins of Alexandria Troas. I procured a small hut for my- 
self and servants; and leaving the bag'tase there, rode to Alexandria, at the distanco 
of an hour The ruins there, the diiVerent fragments of marble from Faros, and Mar- 
*/ mora; the bloeks of granite; all attest the former magnificence of this city. The 

theatre faced the sea, as seems to have been the custom whenever the situation al- 
Ipwfed it. It is a owle from th« shore, and comnaands a view of Tccedos, am<l the 
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We arrived again at Bergas, aud taking a northero route, 
turned toward Udjek, with an intention of visitiog the tomb of 
.^syeles. As we left the village, I observed, near an old 
cemetery, a large square slab of Parian marble, lying upon 
the soil, and broken in two piece?. From its form, I suspected 
that some inscription might be concealed upon its lower sur- 
face, and this proved to be the case. We had no sooner raised 
the two fragments, than tlierc appeared the highly interesting 
tiibute to the memory of Drusus Caesar, son of Germauicus 
and Agrippina, which is now in the vestibule of the public 
library at Cambridge.* Arriving afterward at the village of 

Islands adjKceat. To the north of this is a 8pario*:s oblong building, constructed 
with stooe, and i\» work strong and massive. A herd of goats, euardc*] by some 
'ir^e rings, who much molested the guides, -was feedin* by this place. The black feJt 
eat? of some waoderin; Turcomans were pitched at a small distance. A little to 
the east of the above building are the great ruins of the hatha, of Roman work: in 
the nail are some of the earthen pipes, throtigh which the water was conveyed. To 
the northwest of these are granite columns, lying on the ground; one of ithicli 
measured twenty seven feet in length, and in diameter more than four feet. By the 
port were eoiumns of stili greater dimensions. To the northeast of the baths are 
many sarcophagi of Bt«.)ne; some of the lids of which resemBIe those represented in 
itie drawingA of the Necropolis of Telnie^sus. IVIottraye, when on the spot, caused 
Giie of these tomtM to be opened; and found in it tro sculls, which crumbled to dust 
OQ being toiiebed- The ancients used to deposit ia them different persons of thesaoM 
Tamily, as miy be seen by inscriptions lound on them. I measured a sarcophagus 
!jpre, eleven feet in length, and six in breadth But t ditl not observe any splendid 
monuments of this kind, to be compared with tho^e which I ob&erved at Aphrodi- 
•ias, where are many sarcophagi ornamented with has-relieJs, and figures, in excel- 
lent pre«ervation. The antiquities of this place (now called Geifra, a few days dis- 
itnre to the southeast of Smyrna.) which I visiied in December, 1605. have not 
'ven examined as they merit ; and would, from their great magnificem-e and quaa* 
tiiy, fully repay the pains and trouble of anyone who would explore them. 

" All the ground within the walls of Alexandria is covered with the valani (^o- 
^-.l), producing the valanida, the cup of which is used for dyeing by the orientals, 
and so.-ne nat inos of JEurope. An Enjli? h vessel was taking in a load of this, when I 
passed hy some months a^ter. A beautiful slope of two niilea, covered with thb 
tree, and sm;Ul bushes, amon? which are lying pieces of marble, and remains of the 
ancient city, carries vou to the sea. Here, on the shore, is an oblong hollow spot, 
artificially formed, which was perhaps connected with the port; and this last bad a 
c-'nil about two hundred yartis to length, which joined It to the sea. The communi- 
( it ion of the canal on one side with the sea, and on the other with the circular ba- 
""'1, which formed the port, explains well this pa?»sa£e of Vitruvius;  Fotsis ductit^ 
fil aqua ttitus ad Wlus : et ex mati Umpestatibus audo in paltfde* redunda4ttia motioni- 
tii txcilnturJ* Lib i. c. 4. 

" On a small rise of ground, without the walls of the town to the east, is a hot 
spring of mineral water, which supr lies two basins at a small distance ; one of which 
1 found ex tremelv warm. The people in the neigh'.iourhood come there to obtain 
reliet for dilfeixn\ diseases Pocor ke says, some have thoujiht this to be T.arissa. 
This conjectnre, I think, Is very much strengthened hy a reference which I fin<] 
Atlienxus makes, Among other hot waters, to those at Troie Larissa. Ste lib. li. 
c. 5 

" Near the hot baths may be seen specimens of the rutted buUdi*g (opus reHeiOa^ 
turn, as Vitruvius call? It) of the ancient Alexandrians, Cr Larisseans. A small ri- 
vulet runs in the plain below. 

"I returned to Kist^mbol, with the remiins of a lamb, which were to serve tor 
mr supper, and which the guiiie had IwugM at Alexandria for the value ef three 
^lililings English. While 1 examined the ruins, it was killed, skinned, and roasted 
Oil the spot by a large woorl fire." fVnlpolt's MS. Journal. 

* See the account of It in a description of the " Greek Mar'oles," No, XXIU.>* 
45. published in Cambrldse in leo?. 
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Udjek, distant two hours from Ber^as, I copied another in- 
acriptiou from a smaller piece of marble : this we left in the 
country. The legend is as follows : 



SPLENDTDISSIMVS 
POPVLVS 
5 COL- AVG-TROADENS 

AVRELIVMIOBACCHVM 

CVKATOREM 

...IDIOMENOGEN 

/ We then proceeded to XJdjek Tipe, or the ironieDse tumulus 

of Msyeies^ whose situation precisely agrees with the account 
^iven of that monument bj Strabo. It is of all others the 
spot most remarkably adapted for viewing the plain of Troy, 
and is risible in almost all parts of Troas. From its top may 
be traced the course of the Scamauder ; the whole chain of 
Ida, stretching toward Lcctum;* the snowy heights of Garga- 

 * Mr. Walpole crossed the Idsan Chain, as appears by the folloivini^ extrttstfrom 
his Journal, relating to an excursion be made from Alexandria Troas to the JMra- 
tnyttian Gulpk 

" From the village of Kistamhol, where on a ■^tnne sarcophri^U', by the, hut in 
>vhich I lived, were the letters POSTVMIA VENEREA, I set off to cross the part 
of Ida which separated the Troad from the Adramyttian Gulpb. This ridge of naouu- 
tains is called, by Strabo, t> diro toJJ AixtoC pax'J i^aulioua'a »poi rn» *I5t)». p. 871 . 
In an hour's time I reached Yalagick, where, on a Hioae hy a fountain, I read the 
words Signi/er, Imptrator, DtcvrionU well cut. The rocks near the road are of granite. 
I continued my route S. E. and E. S. E. for seven hours, passing small streams run- 
oing down from the mountains : by the sides grew the ntrium (which Hasselquiat 
aanerts is the tree referred to by David, Psaira i. 3.) and the fiant. The tlurtbin- 
thus grew above, on the rock.«. I then reached a hamlet, Sunovassl, encircled by 
mouutains; here we procured ashed for our party to pass the night, which consisted 
of myself, a servant, a guide, and a black soldier who was to accompany me to Adra- 
myttium. We were atile to find some bread, which the Turks eat unleavened; some 
pttntes: and some rice. The inhabitants of the village, who were Turks, showed no 
disposition to annoy us, nor any impertinent curiosity, although in that recess of Ida, 
thay could see liut few European travellers. Corn. olives, cotton, and maize, the ears 
of which are eaten roasted, were the produce of their fields. From the mountain 
side they got fir, and the wood of the arbutus, to supply their hearths. At half pa?t 
eight the next morniogl left Pimovassi: at nine, I began to ascend Dikili- Dab, part 
of Ida. Nothing coulj exceed the beautiful scenery wbich I bebSd on all sides, as 
I continued my ride, occasionally casting my eye downward upon forests of pines, 
and on villages banging on the side, or placed at t^e feet of the mountains. On reacb- 
iug the summit, the ^ea and island of Mitylene presented themaeives; and in three 
bmirs time, from the moment of ascending, I reached the shore, mong which I con- 
tinued to ride till a quarter before four, when I turned up to the N. E. On the sea 
side were pieces of fir, cut down from Ida, for shipbuilding. At half j^ast four J 
arrived at Avgillar, a small village, where I slept. There is a Greek inscription 
placed sideways in the outer wail of the mosque. The next day, at the distance 
of an hour and a half, I passed some warm baths, which I was not able to examioe, 
-as «ome Tt.Tkii?h women were there bathing. These may be the hot waters, to which 
'' Oalen says, an invalid, who lived not far from Pergaraus, was sent, (De Sim. Med. p. 

29S. V. )3.) IXt(pavTi nsmvav. In two hours and a half from the baths is Adramyt- 
lium, now called Edremii: distant more than an hour from th« sea. Frmn tlMt place* 
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rtn; ud all the shores of the Heilespoot Dear the mouth sf 
the river, with Sigeum, and the other tumuli upon the 
coast. From this tumulus we descended once more into the 
plaio of Troy, upon an eminence of the southern side of which 
it is placed, and came in half an hour to a village called 
Erkeaoif. In the street of this vilia^ is a marhle soros, quite 
entire. ' Hiia was brought from Alexandria Troas, and is now 
used as a public cistern. It is of one piece of stone, sevea 
feet io length, three feet and a half wide, and without in- 
cluding the €pertuliin% rather more than three feet in depth. 
The inscription upon it is in Greek characters, beautifully 
cut, and in a very perfect state. Having before publbhed the ' 
original,* I aliall here merely add a translation ; as it will serve 
to prove what I so lately stated concerning the nature of the 
Grecian, and, I may add, Egyptian soros; the chamber of the 
great pyramid of Cheops containing a sepulchre of granite of 
the same form and size ; and another, once the soros of Alez« 
isder the Great, mentioned by Herodian, being now in the 
British museum. 

** Aurelius Agathopodos Othoniacus, and the son of 

Aurelius Paulious. who also was a Paiicratiast, of whom there 
is a hollow statue in the temple of Smintheus, and here in 
^e temple of JEsculapius, I have placed this soros for myself 
and my dearest father, the afore^ written Aurelius Panlinw^ 
and to my descendants. But if any person shall dare to open 
this SOROS, and lay in it the dead body of any other, or any 
man's bones, he shall pay, as a fine to tiie city of the Troa* 
deoses, two thousand five hundred drachmas, and to the most 
sacred treasury as much more.'* 

The characters of this inscription cover one side of the soros 
at Erkessy, precisely as the hyeroglyphical characters cover 
those of the Alexandrian. Both one and the other have been 
used by the modems as cbterns ; and it may reasooabl v be pre- 
mmed the repugnance of a very few of our English antiqua- 
ries, to admit that such cisterns were originally designed as 
receptacles for the dead, will, io the view of satisfactory evi- 
, deoce, be done away. 

gDios firtt nest, aod tlMo loothweft, 1 fMot fo Cbenar in two kourt. fron Cl*- 
sttr,pM8iiig Kangatch, you reach jo Beven boun Aiaamata, distant two ipHea Craai 
tfae sea *' ' WtdpoltU MS. JowmaK 

* See the " Tjetter addressed to the seotlemes of the British Museam,** ^os* 
tainin^ asumnary of the author* ^ observatiooa concerning ** tfu tmnb ^ AUamdfr/* 
'vilb some adiiitioaai evidence reipectiog the Alexandrian soros, printed at H^)/^ 
brjtlse to 1807, hj way of supplement to a former disseruthm on the sane su^jScS. 

-4> K 
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We wei'e one lioar and a quitrter coing from Erkessy to 
Sigeum. or as ft is now ca!fed, YenyCheyr. The promontory 
on which the present village is situated bears the name of 
Cape Janissary. Its Inhabitants are all Greeks, living vith 
great cleanliness in their little cottages, and practiaifig the 
customs of their forefathers, in their hospitality to strangers. 
Many valuable antiquities have, at difl^nt timesy been dis- 
covered by the inhabitants. They brought to me an extremely 
rare bronze medal of Sigeum : on this the letters €ir&, with the 
square -sigma, were very perfect. The stone with the fanoos 
Sigean inscriptioo, had been removed a sliort tim^ before, by 
the British antbassador; and more recently, a marble had been 
found at Konmkeuy^ a village in the neighbourhood, with an 
inscription of the age of tlie Seleiicid» : this they permitted me 
lo copy. It is, perhaps, nearly as ancient as the well-koowu 
inscription, now placed ifi the vestibule of the library of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, bipught from Sigeum, by Edward 
liVortley Montague; although, in t^ uncertainty which in- 
volves the series of Syrian kings, it is impossible to assign any 
precise date. Antiochus, in the year 196, a. c. went into the 
Thracian Chersooesus, to establish a kingdom tliere, and in 
the nei^bouring country, for ^eleucus, his second son.'*' It is, 
however, difficult to discover any particular incident, in the 
history of Uie Seleucidas, alluded to by the first pail of the 
inscription. Antiochus was wounded in some battle ^ and Me- 
trodorus probably afforded him assistance. T be purport t)f the 
inscription is not very clear, until we arrire at the eighth line; 
ve there see, that ^ Metrodorus of AmphipolU^ the a<m ^ Tun^- 
cUs, vi praised by the senate and people^ far his virtue and good 
mil toward the icings Antiochus and Selencus^ and the peo- 
file : he is deemed a benrfactor to the state ; is to have access 
to the senatCy and to be inscribed into the tribe and fratertiity, 
to which he may wish to bekng.^^ No attempt, except in a 
letter or two, has been -made towapd the restoration of the first 
part of the inscription; the characters are given as tliey ap- 
|}eared upon the marble, throughout the whole : and the leara- 
«d reader wHl perceive where the words require correction. 

^ iiivy, lib. nqiiil. Appfaa. in Syxiaajt. Pridnoz, pwt 2. 



lOYFAHOeAZJAEYZANTIOXOS .... 
A AKENOT ETP AYM ATI AZPEN O M ENOr 
cNTHIM AXH I IMTO N TP AXHAON 
. .PA nEYOIXHYnOMHTPOAIlPOY TOY 
ATPOYAIN A YNO£E<^EX A AKE N 
.EPIAYTOYKAIMEAEArPOZOXTI . . . 
THTOZnPOOPilMENOZTO . . .3T. . 
ilXXYM* EPONAEAOXe AITH I BO Y AHJ 
KAITXl lAH M aiErAINEZAl MEN 

MHTPO AilPONTI MOK AEOYZAM * f 
no AITUN APETHZENEKEMKAI 
EVNOIAZTHZEI5TOYZBAZIAEAZ 
ANTIOXONXAIZEAEYKONKAI. . . N 

AHMONEINAIAE. . TONKAI V 

ONKAIEYEPrETHNTHZnOAEiir 

AEAOZ OAlAAYTiUKAl no AITEI AK 
AITIK .NZINKAIE4>OAONEniTHK 
BOYAHNK AITON^HMONPP ftTilK 
METATAIEIAZSEINAIA.^YTSllKAI 
EII(t»yAHNKAW>PATPiANHNANBOY 
AHTAIE *. 

Chaodlcr, who has written aa iiiteresUng accouDt of ihe.anti- 
quitieg of Sigeum, sayg, that the Athenaeum, or temple of 
Miuerva, stood on the brow of the high and sleep hill on which 
tlie church belonging to the present village is now situated.* 

* Travels ia Asia minor. 
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From the scattered marbles, described bj him at its imnnim, 
we obtained a small bas-relief, now in the coliectioo at Cam- 
bridge, representio^ two persons, ooe of irhom is io the nQiiitaxT* 
^rb off the aocients, aud the other in the civic habit, addrem- 
llig a figure of Minerva.* Over the head of the goddess » 
the word aohka. The inscriptiou preserved in the vestibale 
of Trinity College library at Cambridge, comraemoratio|^ » 
degree of the Sigeaus, two hundred and seveuty-eight years 
before the Christian sera, came also from this pface. It was 
removed in the begiooiug of the last eeotary, by Edward 
Wortley Montague, then going ambassador to ConstantiJiopIe* 
There is no meotiou id the poems of Homer, either of the 
promontory of Sigeum or of Hhceteum; indeed, the latter caa 
hardly be called a promontory. These names referred ta 
cities, built after the time of Homer, rather than to laod^ 
marks. Hence the objection urged oom^rning the distance of 
these promontories from each other, does not prove any ab- 
surdity in the position of the Grecian fleet, in the bay to the 
east of the mouth of the river ; on each side of which are two 
necks of land, whose distance may well admit the poasibflity 
of Agamemnon's voice, when he called from the eentremoat 
ship^ being heard to the two extremities.^ Whenever the ac* 
Gount given by an ancient author is irreconcileable with our 
IHreconceived and imperfect notions of the geography d a 
country, we are too apt, either .to doubt the truth of ibe de- 
scription, or to warp the text so as to accommodate an inter- 
pretation' to the measure of o(|r own ignorance. This has 
given rise to almost all the scepticism concerning Homer, and 
has also characterized the commentaries, upon other authors. 
When .£schylus relates the instruction given to To, for her 
inarch from Scythia, the river he ^p happily designates by the 
title of thfbristes^ from its great rapidity, and which is evi- 
dently the Kuban. § has puzzled bis editors, who have endea- 
voured to prove it the Don, the Dnieper, or even the Danube ; 
with as much reason as if they had supposed it to be the 
Bhine or the Thames. . An actual survey of the district of 
Causacus, and of the course of the rivers, would have removed 
every difficulty, and evinced the peculiar accuracy with 

#8ee " Greek Marbles," No. XXIX. p. 51. i Iliad..®. 22S. 

t iEschylus in Prometb. Vi&ct. 742. p. 66. Ed. C. J. BlomfleTd, Cantab. 18I0. 
** * x3pi(rW)f . DHbUaiur Htan Ui hoc loco JEschglus Araxem Jlwimn timuai, vel Tttrvm, 
vd Tmtiim, vd Alazona^ vd BoryWierumy quod itnltit BvOenUf vd deni^uejluviiun cwk 
asmen Hybritta, be &c." Ibid, io Glossar. p 144. 
- { The Hypanit of Q*AnviUe, aad rorclasw of iom« auUracv 
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wfaidf tbe poet attended to tbe features of nature. Experi' 
eeee wiii at last teach this wholesome truth ; that when Ho- 
met and Macylus wrote geograpbicalij, thej had reference 
to better documents than modern maps; and, probably, to 
their own practical obsenratioos. 

In tbe evening of oar arrival at Stgeum, I bad proof of the 
posstUe extent of vinon in the clear atmosphere of this country, 
which would bardlj be credited without ocular demonstration. 
Lookinj^ toward tbe Archipelago, I plainly discerned Mount 
Atho8» called by the peasants, who were with me, Agumaras^ 
the Holy Mmmtein /its tripple summit appearing so &tlnct]y 
to the eye, that I was enabled to make a drawing of it. At the 
same time, it seemed- that its relative position in all our maps, 
Willi respect to- this promontory, is too far toward the north. 
The distance at which I viewed it could not be less than a 
hundred English miles: according to lyAnville, it is about 
thirty leagues from shore to shore, and the summit of the 
mountain is at some distance from tlie coast. We visited the 
tvro ancient tumuli, called the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. 
They are to the northeast of the village. A third was di^ 
covered by Mr. Gell,* near the iMridge for passing the Mender; 
»> that the three tumuli mentioned by Strabof are yet entire. 
He describes them as tbe monumewtaX of Achilles, Patroclus^ 
and Aotiochns. So much has been published concerning them, 
that it will not be necessary to add much to, and still less t9 
repeat, what has been said before. The two nearest Sigeum - 
are conspicuous objects in the view of persons passing the Helles* 
pont ; and, in their form, are similar to others described in tbe 
preceding part of this work. It is remarkable, that none of 
the authors who have written- on the subject, have noticed 
Strabo's allusion to ^vree tombs. The largest was opened by 
order of Monsieur de Choiseul. I was acquainted with the Jew 
employed iu the undertaking. He appeared an honest and 
xespectable man; but I am inclined to doubt tiie truth of the 
story relating to the discovery of certain antiquities sent to his 
employer, as having been found in this tomb. There was no 
confidential person to superintend the work.§ It was performed 
by night, with scarcely any witness of the transaction. In the 

* It DOW serves as a Turkbh eemetry. See tbe ensnTios made fron Mi'. GeU*ii 
teautiful drawing of it, Plate XVl. T»pograph^ tfTroy^ p. 45. 
t Strab. Geogr. lib. xiiL p. 8dd Ed. Ox. 

§ See a narratiOD of the trinsftctJOD, published by Mr. Thorntooi in bis Account of 

Turltey. 
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z^ to gratify bis palreQ, and prevent the disappoiotment likelj 
to CDsue from an expenditure of mooej to do purpose, it is at 
least probable that tils Jewish bretbeo of the Dardaaefles sub- 
stituted other antiquities, in the place of reliques which ihej 
had^ been told they might find in the torob,* The ruins of 
Parium, and* of other ancient cities in their oeighboarhood, as 
well as the ordinary traifick carried on with Greeks who pass 
Uirough the straits from all parts of the Archipelago and Medi- 
terranean, might easily have furnished them with the means of 
lleception. I have not the smallest hesitation in affirming, that 
} believe these tombs to be coeval vlth the time of Homer, and 
that to cue of them, at least, he has alluded in the Odyssey.f 
Many authors b{*ar testimony to the existence of the tomb of 
Achilles, and to its situation, on or by the Sigean Promontory .f 
It is recorded of Alexander the Great thiit he anointed the 
TS/^/l upon it with perfumes, and ran naked around it, accord- 
ing to the custom of honouring the manes of a Hero^ ii^liaa 
distinguishes the tomb of Achilles from that of Patrochis, by 
relating, that Alexander crowned one, and Hephsstioo the 
olher.|| It will not therefore be easy te determine, at the 
present day, whidi of the three tombs, new standing upon thi» 
promontory, was that which the inhabitants of Sigeam formerly 
venerated, as containing the ashes of Achilles'^^. The same 
degree ofuncertaiuty does not attach to the tombofAjax:upoi> 
the Khoetean side there is only a single tumu]»s« 

From hence we descended once more to Koum-kal6 where 
we embarked for the Dardanelles* And now, having finished 
the survey of this interesting country, k may be proper to add, 
by way of postscript to this chapter, a brief summary of the 
principal facts concerning it, for the use of other travellers, and 
as the result of our observations io Troas. 

*Ac9st frODi tbe bronze figure of Isis, said te bav« beenVxcuvated upon that occft> 
jion, is now io the possession of the curl of Aberdeen. It certainly represents very 
aneieot irorkmaosbip. The Inverted poeitioA of th« wings is alone proof of ita great 
antiquity* whatever may have b|en its real history. 

t Ody^s. CI. 73. 

i Diodorus Sicolus, Strabo,.j9CHan, Ptiilostratua in Vit IpoUQir, &c. 

fDiod. Sic. lib. xvii- 

II iSlian. Var. Hist lib. xfi. e. 7. Tbe distioettoo la also mada by Strabo, apd by 
•ther -writers. This difference between Hogaer\« record and the traditions of the 
country, respecting tbe Trojan war, seems to prove that tbe hitter were net derived 
from the former. Dr..Chandler bas discussed this subject, in his interesting History 
af llivm. S#e p. .138. 

** It should also be observed, that to tbe soutli of Bigeom, upoa tbe shore of tiM 
JEgean, are yet other ttanwlU of equal, ii not greater aize, to which hardly any atten- 
tion has yet been paid ; and these are visible far out at sea, Tbe openim ^ o' Uitm 
wlllt it ii b^ed, one day tiirow aope ligfat upos tUn cviow f HbjwBt 
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I. ' The river Mender is the Scaroander of Homer, Strabo« 
and PHdj. The amnU navigabiHs of Plioy* flows into the Ar- 
cbipelogo, to the south of S]geum.f 

II. The AIA.KTEI7M, ot Tcmh (f jUjaXt s^iU remaios; ai^ 
Bwering the description given of its situation hj ancient authors, 
and thereby determining also the exact position of the naval 
station of the Greeks. 

III. The Thjmbrius is jet recognized ; both in its present 
appeilation Thymbreck^ and in its geographical position. 

IV. The spacious plain lying on the northeastern side of the 
Mender, and watered bj the CoSl^aX Osmackj k the SImoisian; 
aod that stream the SimcHs. Here were sigualiEed all the prin- 
cipal events of the Trojan war. 

v. The ruins of Palmo Callifai are those of the Ilium rf 
Strabo. Eastward is the Tkrosmos^ or mound of the plain. 

VI. The hill near Tchiblack, if it be not the Callicolmu, 
may possibly mark the site of the village of the Ilieaus, men- 
Uoned by Strabo, where ancient Ilium stood. 

VII. Udjek Tipe is the tomb of iEsjetes. The other tombs 
mentioned bj Strabo as at Sigeum, are all in the situation he 
describes. The tomb of Protesilaus also stiH exists, on the 
European side of the mouth of the Hellespont. 

VIII. The springs of Booarbashj may possibly have been 
the AOiAi nHrxi of Homer ; but they are not sources of the 
Scamauder. They are, moreover, warm springs. 

IX. The source of the Scamander Is in Gargarus, now 
called Kasdagf^y the highest mountain of all the Idaean 
chain. 

X. The altars of Jupiter, mentioned by Homer, and by 
JEschyles, were on the hill called KHekGnlik Tipe^ at the foot 
of Gargarus ; where the ruins of the temple now remain. 

« PHb. Hift Nftt lib. ▼. p. S77. Bd. L. BtU. 1S3S. 

t " The followi^puBige of Pliay is attended wHb boom (WBguUt ; but the ezpres- 
ikm tamis navxgabmt^ applied to the Scamander, may be well explafned by Flutareb, 
ID two pam^ea to which I sbaU refer : by these it appeara that the epithet tumigaiMig 
was givea by the aocieDts to small atreans. The word voTOM^f, as well as ammtt wa» 
used by them whea speakiDg even of torrents. Strabo, lib. ix. 6, 8. 

•• * 5c««urader, amnU naniiaMli* : d m fromontorio fmdtm Sigeum epfUwm: detm 
jwrfM Ai^tmarum, in qvem i^vU Xauthvtt SimoeMti juncttu ; sUtimmqne jn^w/acte« 
Falofetunaitder.'* „ . .« 

•* Plutarch speaks thus, in two places, of the rite* Melaa^n Phoeis; a part of Greece 
which b€ knew tnost inUmatcTy, ttom being bom there : * The Melas, fipread o^ into 
taci^abU marshes and lakes {ikf* vXtarii waA X{jif«,) makes the plain iop^ble. 
Agaiu : * The Melas is navigable at its sources (»X<iT)40s h rnyaTs.) Vit m»p. et 
Syllas. The marshes on the Plain of Troy, made by the rtver, are mentnwed by 
Strabo, p. 859. We have, IhMk the MoiM, a HsaU^riTtr^ w^igkle at i^ sources, ufl 
witbB»viSPWea9i«ritMi.*' WatfoWt MS^Jwml^ 



XI. Paltt Scepsis b jet recoguized in the appellation Esky 

SkOpshu, ^ * 

Xri. ^ni 18 the Aineia of Strabo; and JSn^ T<^, perbaps, 

the Tomb rfMneas. 

Xill. The extremity of the Adramyttiao gulph iodines 
round the ridge of Gargarus, toward the northeast ; so that the 
circumstance of Xerxes having this mountain upon his left. In 
his march from Antandrus to Abydus, is thereby explained. 

XIV. Gargarus affords a view not only of all the plain of 
Troy, but of all the district uf Troas, and a verf considerable 
portion of the rest of Asia Minor. 



CHAP. ¥IL 

FROM THE HELLESPONT TO RHODES. 

Transactions at the DardaruUes — PuhUc Sports — Inscriptions 
— Voyage downihe Hellespont — Tenedos — Z^ectum Promon* 
tory — Lesbos — Erythraan Straits — Chios — Straits ef Sa- 
mos — Burning Vapour — View of Patmosandthe CycMes — 
Pirates— Cos — Plane. Tree — Inscriptions — Fountain foBip' 
pocratCB — Greek Manuscripts — Beautiful piece of Ancient 
Sculpture — Voyage from Cos to Rhodes — Ruins cf Cnidus 
— visited by Morritr—and hy Walpoler^arpalhian Isles — 
Rhodes. 

We were detained some time at the Dardaoeltes, waiting for 
the vessel from Constant inople : this came at last, so deeply 
laden with stores, for the supply of our army in Egypt, that ve 
vere almost afraid to venture on board. She had the name of 
The Tduridd^ and was literally nothing more than a covered 
boat. Mercantile speculations make bold adventurers. Few 
persons would have volunteered au expedition across the Met 
diterraneiiD in such a bark; but our good captain comforted us 
with the assurance, that Columbus sailed across an unknowa 
ocean in a skiflf of less pramise. He had cast anchor higher 
up the Straits, toward the Sea of Marmora, where vessels fron» 
Constantinople lie secure from all winds, and find better ground. 
T here b no good anchorage at the Dardauelies. Captain Castle 
had fitted up a small apartment in the stern, to^erve as a cabin ; 
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and had placed ooe enormoos gaD io the prow* to iotimidat^ft 
pirates ; obsarYiiig drylj to iii^ as we surveyed it, that ire should 
be luckj if ii did not earry the gib-boom uoder water, id rough 
weathar. It was amusing to notice the sort of speculation* 
which occupied not only the hold but every part of the vessel, 
where it was possible to cram an article of food or merchandise. 
Barrels of Adrianople tongues, candles, tea, sugar, cheese; 
butter of the Ukraine, already in an oily state, and oozing 
through the sic^ of the casks ; wine, onious, cordage, iron, bi»> 
cuit, cloth, pens, paper, hard-ware, hats, shoes, tobacco, and 
fruit. A few sheep were, moreover, huddled together close to 
the gun in the forecastle. 

During our stay at the Dardanelles, we had lived io the 
house of the r^eapolitan consul. This respectable old man 
put in force a stratagem which may serve to show the extraor- 
dinary power of imagination over diseases of the body. Being 
troubled with an intermitting fever, brought on during our ex- 
cursion in Troas, I had been observed by him to go frequently 
to a clock, in the aotechamber of our apartment, watcluog for 
the hour when the paroxysm began. This used to occur ex- 
actly at noon. Ooe morning he put back the clock a full hour. 
At twelve, therefore, I had no fear of my fever, for the index 
pointed to eleven: and at ooe, although the hour seemed to be 
present, the paroxysm did not take place. Unfortunately^ 
pleased by the success of his experiment, he told me what had 
happened ; and after the usual interval the fever again re- 
turned* By the same manner, all the charms used among the 
lower order of people in this country, operate in the cure of 
agues. The tomb of Protesilau% as related by Philostratus^* 
was ancieotly resorted to in|hea|ing a quartan fever 

We received great civilities from the pacha. He sent ooe 
of his officers with our Greek servant, to collect some marblea 
we wished to remove from Troas ; a work generally attended 
with difficulty, owing to a notion the Turks have, that Chris- 
tians can extract gold from such stone. The ceremony of hl& 
daughter's marriage with the son of aa AMatie viceroy, called, 
by way of eminence, The pa^a of Asia, and said to be kwrd ovei 
a hundred villages^ took place during the time we remained. 
Upon this occasion, public sports were exhibited, and we bad 
an opportunity of seeing a magnificent celebration pf the game 

of djirtU the tournament of the Turks. Thb very ancient 

• PhUortrat. iD HeroiciB.— S«e ilw Chaadler'sUiunit p. 142. . 
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pastime mi^ht possibTj have given rise to tilts and lonxmBmente^ 
It is difficult to reconcile a passion for this martial exercise witfr 
the natural habits and iodoieoce of ttie Turks. The two olrl 
pachas fought against the young bridegroom each party befog 
-at the head of a numerous band. The contest was oftea so 
severe, that we expected to see their eyes, if not their lives, sa- 
crificed. The manner of the engtigemeut has been often de- 
scribed. It consists chiefly in a charge made at full speed, B.nd 
an attack, by hurling short thick sticks, as javelins. Great 
dexterity is shown, both in parrying off these darts, and in the 
display of equestiiao skill. Upon the day following that In 
which the combat took place, mate camels were brought to fight 
with each other, during a concert of Turkish music. In this 
exhibition there- was nothing curious nor diverting, except f he 
extraordinary strength shown by these animals, when a female 
camel was brought before them. One of the camels, with half 
a dozen strong Turks endeavouring to restiaiu it, set off in full 
speed, overtook the female, and threw her down notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts to the contrary. The festivfiy of the day 
ended with a scene of intoxication in the palace of the pachsr oF 
the Dardanelles, who is much addicted to drinking. "WheQ 
commotions arise, or there is reason to fear a visit from the 
Capudan Pacha, who comes occasionally to levy eontribution,. 
be retires to his little villa in the recesses of Mount Ida : here 
lie gives full scope to his love of drinking; having conveyed 
with him his concubines, musicians, dancers, and gamekeepers f 
and being also'attached to the sports of the field. 

The late Mr. Willis left at the Dardanelles, two marbles^ 
with inscriptions, which are now in the possession of the custom- 
house officer. These were offered for sale to us. Mr. Willis 
ibund them in Troas, and, I believe, in Alexandria Troas, — 
Ope of them had been the capital of a pillar, aud was convert- 
ed by the Turks into a mortar ; the other exhibited on|y a 
broken mass of marble, of an irregular forn). Upon the first I 
read, 

FORTISSIMOETINVICTISS 
IMO CAES ARIONG ALER 
AVR . VAL . MAXIMIANO 
PRINCIPI IVBENTVTIS 

XbU inscriplioD lielongg to the latter eod of the third century j. 
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tralerins BfaxiiniaDUS b«vin|^ beeo consul iu ibe year 294.—^ 
Tbe title of Caesar wascooferred upoo him by Diocktia i. The 
letters DN are the usual abbreriatioo of Dmrnnus. The title 
Princeps JubcntuHs or Juventutisj was used in the line- of the 
republic ; and we find it continued through almost all the em- 
perors, until the time of Coostantioe; '^SymbokamfiOurtt me» 
ctssioms^'" as it is expressed by Spanfaeiro.* 

In wbat remaioB of tbe other inscription, we find mentiou 
made ai the Tribunnts MUUwn of the third lei^on ; of the Prm^ 
ftctus Vahribn 4 and of the Frarfeehts EquUum. The latter 
part relates, perhaps, to the conquest of forty-lour states in Af- 
rica. Tbe following are tbe only legible chmncten upoo tbe 
staoe: 

TRIB . MILLEGinAV 
PRAEFFABR . TEST . 
PRAEF . EQVITVMALA 

KVMIDIVIPRe^I 
CIVITATES XXXXIIII 

EXPROVINCAFRICA 

We saw no other antiquities at the Dardanelles; nor were 
▼e able to procure any ancient medals. If tlicse are found, the 
coQsuls of the different nations reserve them as presents for their 
respective ambassadors at Constantinople. Captain Castle had» 
bowever, obtained several amoog the ruins of Parium ; where 
he also observed ^^urious mosaic pavements, and other remaius 
of that city. 

Having all our things oo board, we weighed aocbor, and t(K>k 
leave of Monsieur Preaux, who returned to Constantinople.—^ 
As we sailed down tbe Straits, a very conspicuous tumulus 
appeared, crowning the bills upon tbe European side. Leav- 
ing the Dardanelles, we again coasted tbe interesting land of 
Troas, passing the Rbceteaii promontory, and once more view- 
ing tlie tomb of Ajax, the sepulchi-e of JGsyetes, the Grecian 
harbour, and tbe mouth of Xaothus, tinging the dark waters of 
the Hellespont with its yellpw torrent. Our course was along 
the European side of the channel; as in passing round Sigeum 
there is a shoal, whereon vessels are oftes strasuded. In order 

« 

-* Di Prttst. it, Ui. Num. Dte. V 

t VU. Cic ad Attic. Ep. 1. , 
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to escape ibis, ships from the Archipelago avoid bearing up ihn 
Straits until they are able to see all the wiodmills stationed 
upon the brow of the prooiODtory. Two of the tombs men- 
tioned bj Strabo appear very GODspicuous io that point of ^eir. 
The bouse of a dervish is sitiiated Id the side of (he one nearest 
to the wiadmllls and to the village of Tent Cheyr; and this 
sepulchre was opened by order tif Monsieur de Choiseul. — 
Having doubled the cape, two other tumuli appear upon the 
coast toward the south. These are very lai|;e, and stand close 
to the cliff above the shore. We sailed on toward Tenedos. 
The soil, as we approached, aeemed bleiA and barren; but the 
island produces the finest wine in the Archipelago. The Egyp- 
tian expedition had raised its price to eight paras the oke : or- 
dinarily, the demand u only from four to six. This wine ivill 
keep fourteen or sixteen years; after that time it loses its red 
colour^ and becomes white, but retains its strcngtii and flavour 
to a much longer period* The wind and sea were so turbulent 
that we could not land : we fired a gun, and laid to pear the 
town ; this is situated iu a low and Weltered spot. A boat put 
off. to us upon our signal, but found such a sea running, that she 
was compelled to return, and weeontinned our course. Per- 
haps we surveyed the island better from oui' deck than we 
could have done on shore; for we saw the whole extent of. Ihe 
town, with the vessels lying in its port, and the land on either 
side. There is upon the island but one object to attract stran- 
gers, except ite wine. It was anciently famous for its earthen- 
ware ; fragments of which we had seen in Troas. But the so- 
res of AUicuSy father of Herodf AtHcuSt a very interesting re- 
lique, is in tlie market place ; and this, with its apercutum^ 
is said to be entire. It now stands in the agora of the town, 
serving as a cistern. The inscnption upon it was published 
bj Chandler.* Tournefort, who has anticipated every thing 
it might have been proper to state concerning the ancient his- 
tory of Teuedos; and who published, at the same time, a very- 
accurate plan of the island, with a view of the town; was in- 
formed that no remains of former times existedf The bronze 
medals of Tenedos are however not uncommon. If the intet^st- 
ing monument I have mentioned be hereafter noticed, its re- 
moval will not be difficult. The Jewish consul at the Dar- 
danelles might at any time effect the undertaking; but tUs . 
could not foe done without considerable expense. 

• inter ^tionet AMliqikf, iftf. IV. . . 

f VtQrage 4tt tieTant, ton. d. p. Mb l4fmt, I7ir» 
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. CootioHiog oar ooane toward the south, aller p9snng the 
town of Teaedo8» we were struck by the vevy ipraod appearance 
of (be aocieot Balmu^ already described, amoo^ the remaius 
of Atexaadria Troas. The three arches of the buildioj^ mak^ 
9 conspicuous fijsure, to a considerable distaoce at sea, like the 
front of a oiagnificeDt palace ; aod thiscircumstaoce, conoected 
vith tlie mistake so long prevalent concerning: the city itself 
s;aTe rise to the appellatioa of ^ The Palace ef Priam^** be- 
stowed by mariners upon these ruios. Thence we sailed to 
the promontory of Lectum, now Cape Baba, at the mouth of 
the Adramy ttian Gulph : the southwestern extremity of that 
chain of mountains of which Garganis is the summit. This 
cape presents a high and bold clifT, on whose steep acclivity the 
lUtle toirn of Baba appears, as though stuck within a nook.^ 
It is famous for the manufacture of knives and poigoards : their 
blades are distinguished in Turkey by the name of Baba leeks* 
Afterward, crossing the mouth of the Gulph^ we passed round 
ihe western point of the island of Mitylene, anciently called the 
Sigrian Promontory. It is uncertain at what time the island 
changed its tucient name oCXesbos for that which it now beai-s ; 
but Eustathius says it was so called from Mitylene, the capital 
town. Its situation, with regaid to the Adramyttlan gulph, U 
erroneously delineated in maps aod charts : some of these place 
it at a distance in the JSgean Sca.f 

J had surveyed the whole of this island, with considerable 
interest, from the peak of Garganis ; and now, as the shades 
of evening weie beginning to couceal its undulating territory, a 
vain wish of enjoying nearer inspection was excited. The con- 
sciousness to a traveller of the many interesting things he can- 
not see, often counterbalances the satisfaction derived from the 
view of objects he has been permitted to contemplate.^ Few 

* A very accurate view of it h ensraved in Mr. Gell's " Topographji of Tra^** p. 
31, from b» own drawing. The place was called Baba. from a riervisb (Baba) buried 
there, "who always gave the Turks intelligence when any rovers were in the neigh- 
bouring seas. *^ E^noni and HtfmaiCt Travels^ \o\. i.p. 162. 

t Our ^eosrapbical documents of the Archipelaso are a disgrace to the age ; th« 
very best of theiD being false io their positions of latitude, and in the respective 
bearfn;^ of th^ difiTerent islands, as well as remarka^tle for their unaocountable oinis- 
lioes. 

* Some amends for my owa deficiency, with respect to Mitylene, will be made by 
•oKiBunication of a dilTerent nature; namely, by those extracts from the MS. Jour- 
naJofmy friend Mr.WalpoIe which relate to hi^ travels in Asia Minor. These, t^hile 
I ara describing the islands and the coast, will afford an accompanying view of the in- 
terior, and of tfaoee objects which I did not see near the shore. I shall begin with 
bisJAumey f rom Peigamus to Smyrna. 

*'^*rbe aottquities of Pergamus are very deserving of a minilt^ «XDmination c par- 
ticularly those on the Acropolis ; on one part of which, toward th^^outh, it a wall of 
(ranite, a most stupendous worti, eighty or ninety feet in perpenill%ijte£.depth. Vast 
cisterns and deaiyed towers, (iDooe erf' which I copied a Groek iiis€r>pa(}ir rekUo^ to 
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literary.strangen would pass the shores of Lesbos with indif- 
ference. Its land was peculiarly dignified by geaius, and hy 
wisdom. idBoliau lyres were strung in every valley, and every 

a decree ralifted by the people of F<^rgamu8, and iascribed iff the tenple of Bacchus,) 
are to be seen there. The Acropolis was adorned with a temple of the Corinthian 
order, whose pillars* of nearly four feet in diameter, are lying prostrate among other 
parts of it This temple, I conceive, was erected to Minerva : we know from Vitru- 
▼lus, that her temple was huiit *■* in excOsittimo toeo^ (lib. i. c. 7.;) and the sU«^er 
iBOiiey of Pergamus bears her image coDStaotiy : games also were, as Polybius io- 
forms us, celebrated here in honour of her, by Attalus, (lib. iv.) Below, to the 
eouth, is the town; and to the west of it was the stadium* and a theatre above it. — 
The relative situatioa of these two buildings at Tralles in Asi^ was the same, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, (irb. V.) '^^ Trallibus pvrticm exutraqve parte ictruKy supra stadiwim,*^ 
Farther on to the west, are the remains of an amphitheatrei or naumachia ; there is 
water dividing the two semicircles; so that if the building was used for the first, it 
must have flowed beneath, in a channel, whenever the sports were represented. . 

** There is no part of the Turkiish dominions where you may travel with greater 
safety, than in the district under the family of Kara Osman Oglou. The two capitals 
as they may be ealled. are Fergamus, and Magnesia. In coming from the former 
place to S^myrna, I passed through part of their territory. The country was, for 
Turkey, well cultivated ; most of it laid down in cotton and corn land. They plough, 
as I was told, with a pair of oxen, more than an acre a day ; and the manure they use 
Is burnt weed. The whole country irasnow (April) weariii"; a beautiful appearance; 
the anemone, ranunculus, and hyacinth, were seen in the fields, and by-^tue road side. 
Having slept one night in the open air, by a fire which the driver sii^\he caravan k in- 
died with dried horse dun?, I arrived the next day at the banks of the Hermtis ; 
wlBding. and muddy; daily adding to the land, which it has already formed on the 
north side of the Gulph of Smyrna. I croesed it at the ferry, and reached Menomen ; 
vrhence I sailed to Smyrna in an hour From Menomen, boats come dailv to Srayr- 
va, in,the seasooi laden with water melons (the cucurbita citruUiis) called hy the 
Greeks an^owia. From the seed, a liquor is made, which is sold about the streets of 
t:!myrna. 

^* The fields and eardeos about Smyrna are planted with almond, olive, iig, and 
pomegranate trees. The little village of Karli-keui takes its name from the abundanre 
of the pomegranate trees there. Some of the planta, birds, and insects found at 
Smyrna, are described by Hasselquist. The /ronco/in, (a kind of partridge, and called 
by Helen the dTT^yti of the Greeks,) and becco/ico, are found in aoundance ; the latter 
I have heard called by a name not unlike the ancient. ** ZvxaXldii (says Athendeus) 
cr« taken in thtjig ntuon:'''' lib. ii- 69. Woodcocks* and a ppecies of plover, are seen 
in December. Wild bonrs are frequentljr shot here in the mouiitainH. 1 saw also a 
quantity of the \yc:v:ii (the sea egg,) which is eaten by the Greeks in their fasts ; and 
called now by the same name. " It defends itself by its prickly shell ;'• Athenseus, lib. 
tii. 41. The octopodian, as the modem Greeks call it. is aho eaten by them in Ijcnt; , 
it is a cuttle-fish, with eight rays, or lentacula, as the name indicates The hills 
round Smyrna are of granite. At a village to the south of it, called Bujaw, is a very- ' 
fine grove of cypress trees; this tree, so great a favourite with the Turks in their i 
burying grounds, is there planted on account of its balsamic smell ; its wood, as ivellj 
as that of the Jicus sicomorvs^ was always prized in the East for its durability. The 
Egyptians made their mummy chests of it; and the Athenians buried tho^e who hail 
fallen in war in coffins of this wood. Between Smyrna and Bournabat, a village seven 
miles to the north east of It, is a very large cemetery, with remains of antiquity 
it, and Greek Inscriptions. The Turkish burying grounds are in general extensiv* 
as they never put a body where one has been alrendy deposited ; and are also ofiTensi^ 
as they do not put them deep in the ground. In the mosque as Bournabat, I copit 
a Greek inscription, from a pillar sixteen feet in length ; it commemorates the nvt 
Meles : the last part of the inscription is a Senerian Iambic. This river, befoi 
it comes to Smyrna, is crossed by two aqueducts, to the southeast of the city ; one < 
vrhich may be 300 feet from one hill to the opposite; and the other about '.iOO feet.^ 
The Meles flons now through part of the town, turning a few mills; and empties itse 
in the sea to the northeast. In goin&out of the Frank street, at the north end, ar 
toward the careening ground, you walk over soil which has been gained from ti»e ?e 
The arrow -beaded grass of Sweden, which Hasselquist found here, and which grot 
-where the earth has remains of sea .rait, proved to him that the earth had here be 
covered with the sea. This circumstance makes it difiicult to arrange the iktuat 
topography, in some respects, with tbe»ncient. 

** The remains of antiquity, wbieh the acropolis of Smyrna presents, are few : 
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DKHiotaiD was consecrated by the breath of Inspiration.* While 
more ancieot records tell of ao Alcaeus, a Sappho, aud a Piu»* 
cus; of AriuD, and Terpander; wkb all tho illustrious uainet 
of Lesbiau bards aud sages, poets and historiaus; Cicrro and 
Yitruvius expatiate on the ma^nificefice of its capital.f Such 
vas the flourishing state of the Flue Arts in the city of Mitf* 
lene^ ^vhen Marcellus, after the battle of Pharbalia, retired to 
eod his days thi-re in literary ease, tltat a modern traveller, af- 
ter the lapse of seventeen centuries, could behold nothing bat 
proofe of the splendor to which they had attained.§ The me- 
dals of Lesbos are less known than of any other island in the 
Archipelao;o; because those which have been described as its 
ancient silver coinaore, properly belong to Macedonian Yet 
the island itself has never been fully examined in modern times; 
pi'ol)ably from its bein^ so com[)ietely in the po8se>sion of the 
Turks. Tonrnefort, who has o:iven us the best account of ft, 
Iwith that industry and erudition which characterize his wri- 
Vmgs, had little opportunity for its investigation. According 
to his own confession, he was for the most part confined to the 
shore at Petra ;** lest the captain, with wliom he had contract 
ed for a passage to Constantinople, should sail without him. 
Next to the work of Touruefort ranks the information contain- 
ed in the travels of Egmont and Hey man, who saw more of the 
actual state of the country ; but still very little isknowu of the 
interior of the island ; although, according to the observations 
of these gentlemen, it is fertile, and well cultivated ; afTordijig 
no less than seventy thousand quintals of oil annually to the 
port of Mityleoe.tt The site and remains of the ancient towns 

chief are. Dart of the castle wall, perhapn of the time of Iiysjmac^lIS, the ciiterns, aod 
the site oi the stadium, built, as that at Epheaus was. with one side on Tault6, and the 
other on a natural declivity; exhibiting now sports ot a less cruel kind than it did 
formerlx. In l^OS, I saw cricket matches played here by sonae of the merchants- A 
Idit and bazar were built with the marble brought from the theatre; and the only 
specimen of antiquity which was discovered while I was there, was a colossal marbte 
foot After Constantinople, there is no town in the Levant which presents a more 
beautiful and interesting prospect than that which is beheld from the castle hill, ex- 
tending over the city beneath t the bay with 1 he shipping ; tlie meuntaios beyond ; the 
binding Hermus on the north side of the gulf; aod the highly cultivated plain a(J()oia- 
ingto thecity of Smyrna." JValpohU MS. JournaL 

* Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around. 

t Cic. De Leg. Agr. Vitruv. lib. i. c. 6. 

i 'fl tityst\ ir6hf' Strab. Geogr. lib. xiji. 

i ^' Aussi n*y voit-onqiie bouts decolonnes, lapluspart de marbrehlanc, qnelques- 

unes gris cendrci ou de grauit, kc 11 n'est pas croy able combieu dans 

ies ruioes doot nous paribus, il y reste de cbapiteaux* de frises, dcs piedestaux de 
bouts d'inscriptions," &c. Tournef. Vcy. 4* Ltv. torn. ii. p- 81. Lyons^ 1717. 

il bee Combe's accoant of Hunter's Medals, HwiuVei. Ftp. et Urb. See. T^b. aSi 
Fit? 1. kc. p. 171. 
*^ Voyage du Levant, torn. ii. p. 86. 

It Beef wu then oaly one peony the pound ia the nvrket of MUylenjBi 
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of Eressas^ and Methymnaf nere known in the timeofTour^- 
Befort ; the former of which 8<ill preserves its original name, al- 
most unahered, in the modern appellation of Eresso; and tbe 
ruins of the latter are } et to t)e seen.} Excepting EuboDa, 
Lesbos is the largest island in the jEgean sea* ]t was the nic»- 
tber of man J iEollan colouies. Its happy tempera ttrre conapir* 
ed with the richness of its soil to produce those tielictous fruity 
and exquisite wines, so highly extolled by ancient writers. § 
The present state of its agriculture does not however entitle 
its products to the high encomium once bestowed upon thena* 
Its wine is said to have lost the reputation it formerly possess- 
ed ;|| probably owing entirely to the ignorance and sloth of its 
Turkish roasters, and the disregard shown by them to the cuUK 
vatiou of the vine. 

Early on the following morning, passing the Promontory of 
IVIelfena, and the mouth of (he Ilermean gulph, or gulph of 
Smyrna, we entered the Straits, between Chios, now Scio, aud 
the main land. All this voyage from the Hellespont, beti?eett 
the continent aud adjacent islands, was considered by our cap- 
taiu as mere river sailhig ; but pirates lurk among the straits^ 
in greater number than in the more open sea. Being always 
iu sight of laud, and often close in with it, the prospects afford- 
ed are in the highest degree beautiful. 

In the channel between Chios and the opposite peninsuhi of 
Ery thra;,** the scenery is perhaps unequalled by any thing in 



^ Famous for the births of Tbeophrastus and Phanias, the most reoovned of Aris* 
totle*8 diacipla. 
^ Famous for the birth of Arion. 
f^ojr. du Lev. torn. ii. p. 84. 

Vid. Horat Lib. i. Od. 17. Virgil. Georg. Hb. it 89,90. Aul. GelL lib. xlii. c. 
S. fcc&e. 



». 

U Travels of Eemont and Heymao, vol. i. p. 158. Loud. 1759. 

«* The ruins or Erytbre are at a place called Ri^ropcU^ by the little river Jloett 
near Teheame. When Mr. Walpole was there, a number of very beautiful little bronze 
aedals were discovered, all of Ertthrje. He kindly presented some of tbem to me. 
They have in front the head of Hercules ; and for the obverse, the letters EPX ^^tk 
the name of a magistrate. An extract from Mr. Walpole*s Journal will here comroa' 
nicate the result of his remarks in Asia Minor, made subsequently to his arrival at 
fSmyroa. 

** During my journey in Asia, I took up my abode for the night in the khass or car- 
avanserais, choosing a room to myself in these bad substitutes for inns, rather than 
the private bouses of the Turks, where my Janissary procured me admittance. For 
trithnugh the Turks are quiet and inoffensive, yet any thing is preferable to sleeping 
in a snail room with half a dozen of them; or to a cross-legged posture at meals, 
round a low table, eating spoon meats, of which their repasts generally consist. Aft~ 
-the road I travelled was not much frequented, I was forced to stop at t%e bouses of in- 
dividuals ; and arriving generall^r at sunset, I found them beginning tfatfir supper ; 
their dmner is at ten in the morning, as they rise at break of day. Sometimes a vil- 
lage afforded a small hut of mud and straw, purposely built for travellers; half of this 
was raised about two feet trom the ground, for men to lie on ; the other half accommo- 
dated three or four horses. In the great towns, it was necessary to go first to tbtt 
governor, with some present, accompanied by my Janissary. At Guzel-bissar I wast" 
ed on the A|^ who, alter some cosversation with my Janissary, ordered a Gmt 
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die Archipelftgo ; not ooiy Iron the grandeur, height, and mag* 
Dttadje, of the gigaDtic massea preaeiiled ou tlie coa^t, but from 
tfac^exttieiiie ndioefls aod fertility of the island filled with ilowe- 
17, luxurioDl, and edoriferoin ]^ots,aiid presenting a magniA- 

(life tailor) to receWe me into his house, where I remained some days. Presents t(f 
tiie«er«uit8 ar^ always ^Wen. At Melasso, I waited on tba sfnrcrnor; it was tiM 
time of the fast of the RanoaUao; I found him Biltiag on bid divan, counting his beadi 
aTtfakk'ainber ; a pji>e was brought to me, but not to him, as he did not smoke, Mt, 
Qor driokf fromsoarise to sunset. He sboaved me guos and p|st«ls made in Ent^landx 
tliese some Englishmen bad brought to Melasso, coming to buy horses for the army dn 
the Egyptiae expMidon. Thh fast of the Ramadan 1 found was most strictly observML 
My Jaairaery was not so scrupulously abBtemioua as my guide* ntio never even took 
Bouif until ttie sun was below the horizon. I passed the evenings writing my journal, 
and readiae.80me boolu of tnvels 1 bad w ith bmk. The TuriiiBb peasanu would some- 
times brin^ nneUals ; these they found in the fields. The conven>ati0n of the Turks 
torded generally, as I found from my int«>rpreter, on theaSkirs of the Tillage, and lla 
neigboourbood. The women never appeared. I saw some by the road side; and ia 
the villages young children made their appearance, with strings of copper money 
vounci Ui9ir hoaOi ; and the nails* both of theJr hands and feet, dyed of a reddbib co^ 
Ifiur. with henna, the leaves of which are powdered and formed into a paste* and then 
applied*' This Is a cuiitam'of great antiquity ; I^ssselquitft says he saw the naHsor 
sDsie mutoxDies dyed in this manner. Althaogb the Turks^ in tbeir intercourse a4ta 
each other, strictly adhere to the practice of taking off their slippers in a room, (• 
siistom <tf the aoeietfts ; see Martial, tib. \n.dep9sMi ioltatt) yet tm»y dispciiB^witb it 
frequeittly in the case of European travellers. 

'*' Besiae rice and fowls, it is possible to procure, at many of the vlltagesand Unttik 
la Asm Minor* ffowm. or sour milk, called iq Oreek o^u^vXa j eaimiic or coagulated 
cream, in Greek dCf^/aXa^ and soft cheese, x^(^po ruPt. a literal translation of the 
tasevs viridistif Cdlunieila Alutton is UDivei^ally preferred to beet; this, in gen«^ 
ral, is csasae and bad tasted: the former is double the price of tbe.latter* and is iiro* 
pence tbe pound. 

" A Greek latourer receives from thirty-five to forty paras a day, nearly ftfteen 

S»cc: be works only two thirds of the year; the oibtr third consists of holidays. 
uring the ^'oirr t'aats. Of which that in Lent is the most strictly oUeived, be eajUi 
ibeUtisbj caviar ^tbe roe of sturgeon), puise, and anchovies. 

'* I observed out lew Greek villages in Asia ilinor ; the Greek!-, all seek the great 
town^, to avoid more easily th^ diderent mean:^ of oppression resorted to by ibA 
Turkish governors; whoise short resilience in tliiir provinces is 8peat*'notincounte- 
Dsncing of furthering any improvement or plan^ oi amelioration in the condition off 
Xisme subject to ttiem, tjul iu exacting every thiog they can^ to repay thenMeivei .for 
tb&g.^m which the Porte takes irt^m them , and in carrying away what wealth they ar« 
able to ama'jfi. It ts difficult to ascertain what sum any given province pays^aomiaUj 
to the Porte ; but a near conjecture may be made> by adding the haratek (eapitafekMk 
tax) to the s>um which tbe gqvernor stipulate:} to pay ever>' year. • . 

" The Turks, as ;ar as my experience carrieii me, shon no disposition toau^estor 
offend » traveller. Something contemptuous may at times oe ob>>erved in thfeir laaar 
■er. But a great change for the better, in their general deportment*, is to be attribut- 
ed to their aerer being now exasperated by the attack of corsairs or pirates on tbe 
<5oast, ... 

'* No people living under the same climate, and in the same country, can bean 
opposite^ tbe Greeks and Turks. Ti)ere is in the former a cringing manner, and yet 
aforwardneae. disgusting to tbe gravity and serioutioess 0/ tbe latter. The T.urkft 
treat tbe Araieniau^, who conduct themselves generally with great propriety and de« 
corum, with much les^: harshness than tifey tatovf 10 tiie Greeks Tbeir present con4H. 
tioa is certainly not the most lavorable point of view for considering the character <or 
theGreeka; and their faults, which are those of the ic unfortunate situation wotild 
disappear under more favourable circumstances, and a ditferent i40verttment. IV boa 
inoffice and authority, they are not so devoid ol insolence to their countrymen, aa 
might ^e wisbed The codjarbasMs iu the ^lorea are, many of them, tyranoieal to tb« 
other Greeks. The treatment which the. Jews experienced at their hands, in th« 
time of tbe Greek empire, is that which tbe Greeks now meet witb^ from the Turk«« 
V No one.*'* eia/s Benjamin of Tudela, 'Mtare.? to go on borseboek, but the Imperial 
phycician^; and the Sewn are hated in tbe ttHvnby all the Greeks, without any regskrd 
1ff:the'r -ood4)rt*ad fharacter.'* p 30. as died bg -^iahbuhr. 

** Aeither hay nor oats are known to tiie TurUs ; nor ba^ any nation in the £ast ever 
ised ttiea Hot tbeir Jioncs. ** They brought barley also %a4 itrtw for tits Jncmh^'* 
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cent cdope, covered with gardens from the water's edge. Tree? 
beDdiog witb fruit; the citron it. oraoge, the lemon, the mul- 
berry,, aod ilie UntUjcuSi or mastic tree, are seen forniiug ex* 
ienslve. groves: and iu the midst of^these Appears the tovro of 
Scio. 

UpoD first euteriog the straits, small objects ioterfere not with 
the stupeudous graodeur of the view. Mountains, high, undu- 
lating, sweeping precipitons, inclose the sea on all sides, so as to 
l^ve it the appearance of a vast lake surrounded hy that sort 
of Alpine territory, where the eye, from the immensity of ob- 
jects, roams with facility over the sides and summits i( beholds; 
surveying valleys, precipices, chasms, crags, and bays; aod^ 
losing all attention to minuter features, is occupied only in vieir- 
ing the bolder outlines of nature. As we advanced, however, 
and drew near to Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that 
beautiful islaml drew all our attention, and engrossed it, from 
daylight, until noon. It is the paradise of modem Greece; 
pidre productive than any other island, and yielding to none in 
Craodetir. We passed dose beneath the town, sailing pleataot- 



1 King* It. 28. Honer niajrbe consulted, 71. E. 195. ; and Juvttnal, Sat. ▼iff. (Jt 
Ut ordea lasris). Miebbubr 8ay«, be saw no oats in Arabia. I did not observe tobac- 
co so much cultivated as com and cottoo. Tbe tobacco plantationa require nuieb a^ 
teotion \ but are very producttvp. After gathering the leaves, tbe etaiks stand and 
tntt and, by the salt irbJch they contain, ft-uctify Ibe earth. The crop from a toteceo 
plan^atron ts esteemejl ivorth twice as onicb as tbe product of tbe saote iaudsown with 
corn hr\ 4cre of moderately good grouid is said to yield about two hundred okes of 
4)ottnn . ?n oke is two pounds and three quarters ; and tbe cottoo m^y be voith BesEr- 
ly two piastres an oke. 

" Thti niht; tree flourishes in a chalky soil. In summer, a boUow is dug round th^r 
Iree, to receive watpr ; tbe f>uft is beaten oBTnitb long sticks, and DOt gutbered. Tbe 
oHvepresses, Khicb I saw, consist of a circular basin, of twelve feet in diameter; 
and from tbe centre rises a tall strong piece of wood, to which a large stone, like » 
millstone, is attached. A horse goes round tbe basin, and, as he moves, tbe perpeiK 
dicular piece of wood receives a rotatory motion ; thb is communicated to tbe 
Stone. 

«' LocHsts are called by the Greeks aai^^ (a emu). They bed laid waste the 
country about Adramyttium and Pergamus. Proceeding in a straight line, and stopped 
l>y no impediment, they devoured every kind of vegetation : all means used to destroy 
-Ittcm were fruitless ; if some part were kiUed by smoke and fire, kindled expressly, 
jitlU, however, multitudes esc^ie. In July, tbe Archipelago was covered for some- 
liistance with swarms, which the wind bad driven into tbe sea. Tbey were; larger tbaa 
grassbc^pers ; with legs and body of a yellow colour ; their wings were brown, an(^ 
spotted. The Turks have not learned to eat them ; but with the Arabs, tbe locust is 
aoiled or roasted, and eaten with salt. EurOneaas are^ surprised attiuJ^ uthe Ar«b» 
are, when they hear that we eat crabs, oyaters, and lobsters. 

** Tbe storks, while I was In the Troad* were building their itests on the bousea a^ 
Boumabasbi. The veneration paid to these birds by tbe Mahometans is well knovrn. 
Tbe Tbessalians (says Plutarch, de iside el Otiridt) esteem them, because they de* 
atrcr^ed serpents. Tbe noise made by tbe upper and under parts of their bill C ere- 
fUante cieomiaTOstro,^ OvidJ is well compareii, by 8baw, to that of a palrof eastanets. 
' '* On tbe great roads near Smyrna, which lead to tbe iaterior, are to be metfre* 
§oent cararvansof camels; these are preceded by fto ass; and round tiieir necks ai^Q 
•strings of beads, with a bell. I mention this, b^use the same ornament is seen oi^ 
the camels sculptured at Persepolls. Tbe camel of tbe not tbero part of Asiatic Xufx 
iMy is a stronger animal tiian thttof tbe south: tbe latter carries! not more than Ay^ 
bundred pounds weight; but tbe former from eigbt lo oioe hundred. Near Moolab I 
neta varsrta Mm witb iroii ore. FF^ffoUl^ MS. Jovmd* 



fy along its viuejards And plantations, and inha1in«; spicy odoor^ 
vafied from cliJOTs and groves. The houses being all wfoite, 
with 0at roofs, presented a lively contrast to tlie eyergreena 
which jovershadowed them ; seeming like little palaces in the 
Ipidst of bowers of citron, lime, olive, and pomegranate trees* 
This chosen spot was' for maaj yean the residence of an £o« 
glishmaa of the name of Baimbridge, who had searched M £u« 
rope for unhealthy place wherein to end his days ; and although 
bb arm was fractured at the advanced age of seventy -four, lived 
in Scio until he was ninety-three. The captain of our vesael 
well reniembered him, when he was himself only (he mate of % 
merchantman, and his master's ship was laid op in the felaod. 
during a twelvemonth. He pointed out the hous^ where be 
lived, and the tree beneath which he was buried; and spoke of 
ids residence in Scio as the happiest remembrance of his life* 
Indeed, the praises of this favoured island are universal in the 
country ; and its delights constitute the burtheu of many a tale^ 
and many a song, among the modern Greeks.* Its produce' ia 
chiefly silk and mastic. From the abundance of the latter ar^ 
tide, the Turks call China by the name of sackees, which n^r 
fiifies naasticf The sale of a single ounce of this substance, b^ 
ibre.the grand signior's tributary portion of it has been collect* 
ed, is punished with death. This the caA/ annually receivea 
In great tpomp, attended by music and other demonstrations of 
joy. 
The inhabitants of Chios amount to about sixty thousand, of 

• Egmont and Heyman published the best tccouDt I have sfeen of this island, not 
even excepting that of Tournefert; aod to their travels I would refer the reader for 
further statistical infonnatioo. To repeat what has already been so fully communi- 
cated, would hardly be deewed justifiable I am indebted to their work for the f<^ 
fewtbg eulof^y of Chios, as taken from the writings of the celebrated lileapoUtaa po^j^ 
rtrthenitu. 

** Et me grata Chkw, cnm Nereus obstrepil undla 
Acclpjat ; noto focundos littore amicos 
Invisam : O, qui aoe ventus IteUeibus oris 
Sistat, et ingenti Telluris protegat arcu : > 

Ingeniiin^ me mite soli, me collis aprici 

Prospectus, dulceaque caTis in vaUibus umbrv;, . . , 

Ac lepids invitant aure, solesque bepigpi : 
HecDon et placidi mores, et arnica virum vis, 
Doeta animos eapere offieiis; O, si nsihi vits, 

Ducere, quod superest, alta bic sub pace liceret P*  _^ 

^••Uccmm, Kb. Jv. p. 19. 

t For every information concerning the mastic tree, and the use made of its gum, 
fee Toumtforty torn. ii. p. 66. in Turkey, the ladies of the couutry amuse themselves 
by cheiping mastic ; ascribing to it, at the same time, many virtues. The T urks, how- 
•ver, according to Egmont aUd ReyiQaot only get the reAise of the mastic \ the best 
Ming sold to foreigners. 
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which QttiBber twenty thousand reside in the town of Scio.^ It 
contains forty- two TiUac;e8.t Its minerals merit a more par- 
tictilar regard than they have hitherto obiained4 Jasper aod 
mai'ble are said to be found there in considerable quantity aod 
beauty, and a kind of green eai-th, resembling v«i-digi*is,§ of 
which I was not able to procure a sighu called "" earth rf Scio'^ 
by the Turks. The pavement of the church of Neamony, a. 
cooveut two hours distant from the town, consists of marble and 
ja^er, with inlaid wQrk of other curious stones, dug horn quar- 
ries in the island. Several Greek manuscripts wer« preserved 
10 the library ef this convent, when Egmont and Hey roan visit-> 
ed th^ place.jl The ancient medals of Chios, even the silver,, 
are obtained without difficulty in various parts of the Levant;, 
and perhaps with more facility thau upon the island itself."^"* lu 

• ** To tke sOutbof the town of 8cio, which stands on the eastern j4de or the island 
nearly in the centre, is a beautiful plain, of five mi^es in extent, by the sea side it is 
filled with lemon, orange,* flg, jiomegraaate. alcnood, aAd olive trees. A 8i)ecles of 
lenttPCuK, from which the naaticgum Is procuredr grows in great abundance th«rB. 
Ilo other mastic Imt that of Scio is mention l)y travellers in the Levaqt: hut in GaJen 
wei^nd a re Terence to Egyptian mastic. txa(rr(xf Alyvumia^ lib. ii. c. 6. ml Oiavamem, 

"The fiae climate of the island, the nild Koverument of the Turlis in it. the natu* 
val dupocition of the inhabitants, -all contribute to form that liveliness and gayety of 
temper which characterize the Bcinti . and' hare grrven rise to ihe proverb, that ft is- 
easiertofind a green horse (dAo^o irpaaivo,) *than a sober minded Sciot* (Xiwwa- 
C)p<$v>|jiov.) The features of the women are beautiful; hut are co<>'ered with a ptiiot^ 
in which mercury is an ingredient, aud by this their teeth and breath are attected. 

'< Pe ide cargoes of oranges and lemons, sent to Constaotinople and the Black. Eea^ 
the island exports many baleo of sillc, daraasls, and -velvet, to Bardarv, anM to Egypt. 
The {wpulation of the capital is 30,000 ; of the whole islaofl, ^0,«(K). Corniand proTi- 
iions in general come over from the continent of A»ia, at: the island is mountainous, and. 
cannot produce sufficient for the inhabitants. To the north*, and to the west of the 
town, are been lofty rocks of granite Mauy of the mountains of C hios contain variony- 
BOrts of marble, with which the church of the convent of ijl^eamone'in particular iaor- 
camenfed The head of this convent (TiT'oujiivpr, as ne is calle<!) showed me the libra- 
ry, which consisted of 8«me volumes of the Greek Fathers. The street In wblcti It 
liveri in the town was inhabited by Catholir familie*. only separated from the *Kher 
Creeks by religious schi>m. In a house lo that street, Icopied a very interesting 
Greek inscription, in verse ; I shall here (five part of it> in a more correct maooef Uiaft . 
it hss been lately published in a periodical work. 

Sol K&41WH fjicv dd^a, xaA^rs 6* iff^Ktkv x4^'v ipyoit 

"Cliraaiv & xXtiva jrpjafiuTJpwv fuvo5oJ, 
Elaciv* dvaar-hcrcbca cihv, |iop(pKi tosrov liiSrv^j, 

Kai a' iv 'Oji^cu|p Tupvdaup di^uva. 



*< It is in hoBOur of Megades, the sob of Theogitoo.** VTalpoleU MS. Junrnal, 



+ , Egmont and Heyman's Travels, v(A. i p. 236 
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there be any truth jn the adage prevalent in Scio, concerning the original fop^ 
nation oi the island, the geologist would have ample spope for his researches. Its iis- 
babitants relate, that, •• at the creation of the world, God threw all the rock's of the 
continent into the sea, and of these the island of Scio was formed." Ibid. p. 261 . 



8 Ibid. p. 237 



Ibid. p.i^49. ' 

^ They all bare refereoee to Uie Cbiao wine, which still vaiatiliis its pristlot ce- 
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Jobabitaats ancientlj possessed a reputation for virtue, still 
inaiulaioed among; them. Accordiog to Plutarch,* there wasN 
no instance of adultery io Chios duriug the space of seven bun- ^ 
died years. 

Having cleared the chain, or Erythraean Straits, we sailed, 
along the Ionian coast, for the channel which separates the 
stupendous heights of Samos from the lower laud of Icaria. 
This marine pass is at preseut generally known in these seas 
by the appellation of the Samian Boccaze. It presents a bold 
and fearful strait, in the mouth of whicli is the small island of 
Fmrmiy or Isle cf Anis, A veiy heavy sea rolls continually 
through this channel, so that, with contrary wind, even a 
frigate can scarcely effect tlie passage. Whether it were 
oving to my having travelled so long in the level plains of 
Russia, or to the reality of the scene, I know not, but Samos 
appeared to me, on its northern side, the most tremendous and 
precipitous mountain I had ever beheld. Its summit was con* 
cealed by a thick covering of clouds, although all the rest of 
the Archipelago appeared clear and serene. We were told 
that the heights of Samos are rarely unveiled ; a circumstance 
which might give rise to those superstitious notions entertained 
ID earlier ages, when its aerial solitudes were believed to be 
the abode of deities; whence the Father of gods and men» 
enveloped by mysterious darkness, hurled his thunder on the 
passing mariner. The most enlightened seamen of the present 
day, among whom might be included the master of our vessel^ 
maintain, with testimbny which it is difficult to dispute, thai 
in stormy weather they have observed a lambent flame playing 
upon the face of the precipice of Samos, about two thirds of its 
height from the surface of the water. Many, say they, are the 
vessels this natural pkanar has rescued from destruction, by 
the guidance it affords during the thick fogs of the winter sea- 
son. They further allege, that the natives of Samos have fre- 
quently gone up the mountain, in dark tempestuous weather^ 
to seek this Are, but have never becm able to discover whence 
it issues. For my own part, I do not doubt the fact. It is 
probably one of those exhalations of ignited hydrogen gas, 
found in many parts of the world, and always most conspfeu* 
ous in hazy and rainy weather ; as in the in|tance of the burn- 
ing vapour at Pietra Mala iu Tuscany, and many other in 

lebrity ; and represent, io firont, a sphinx, with a bunch of grapes ; for the rCTeise, t^ 
toiphora, wHb other symbols of the ialajid^s fertility. 
^ ?\\A. Dc V&rt Mvlimm, 
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different parts of Persia. That of Samos, perhaps, from its 
inaccessible situation, rendered still more difficult of approach 
in stormy iveather, might escape the search of the oalives, aud 
yet be visible from a considerable distance at sea.* Approach- 
ing the yawning chasm nature in one of her awful coavul- 
sions has here opened to the vaves, a mountainous sui^ 
rolled after our little bark. Prosperous winds, however, car- 
ried us along, and we presently left the Boccaze in our stern ; 
passing the isle of Fourmi^ and steering into the In-oad surface 
of the waters, with all the southern islands of the Archipelago 
in view. It is not possible for any power of l^n^uage ade- 
quately to describe the appearance, presented at the risia^f, or 
setting of the sun, in the ^Egean Sea. Whether in dim per- 
spective, through gray and silvery mists, or amidst hues of 
liveliest purple, the isles and continents of Greece present their 
varied features, nor pen, nor pencil, can pourtray the scenery. 
Whatsoever, in the wannest fancies of my youth, imagiuation 
had represented of this gifted country, was afterward wot only 
realized, but surpassed. Let the reader picture to his concep- 
tion an evening sun, behind the towering cliffs of Patmos, 
gilding the battlements of the monastery of the Apocaijpse 
with its parting rays ; the consecrated island, surrounded by 
inexpressible brightness, seeming to float upon an abyss of fire ;f 
while the moon, in milder splendor, is rising fultover the op- 
posite expanse. Such a scene I actually witnessed, with 
feelings naturally excited by all the circumstances of local 
solemnity ; for such, indeed, might have been the face of uatiire^ 
when the inspiration of an apostle, kindling in its contempla- 
tion, uttererl the alleluias of that mighty voice4 telling of 

SALVATION, AND GLORY, AND HONOUR, AND POWER, 

How very different were the reflections caused, upon leav- 
ing the deck, by observing a sailor with a lighted match ia 
bis hand, and our captain busied in appointing au extraordi- 
nary watch for the night, as a precaution against the pirates, 
who swarm in these seas.., Those wretches, dastardly, as well 

* An anecdote, very characteristic of the Turks, relating to an occurrence a short 
time previous to our travels in Turkey, proves that lights are aeaietimes exposed, 
by the Samians themselves, to guide vessels in these straits. A Turkish ff igate* 
duriu^ her passage through the Boceaxt of Samoa, was tvrecked upon the rdcks ctf that 
island. The Turkiah admiraHnsisted upon being paid the value of the frigate by the 
inhabitants ; and \vhen these, regretting that they had n9t gone vp wUh Hghts, main- 
tained their innocence, as to the loss cHTthe frigate, the Mahometan cxelaiined> *•* Tou 
mil admit one argument I Would the wreck have happened, if your island had lut been 
in tht wav /" 

t " And I saw, m it were a lea «f glau mlafil^d with Are." Rev. xv. & 

; Rev. xi*. L - 
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as cruel, tbc iostaot they board a vessel, put ever*y individual 
of the crew to death. Thej lurk about the ble of Fourin], io 
great Bombers ; taking possession of bajs and creeks the least 
frequeoted by other mariners. After they have plundered a 
ship, and murdered the crew, tliej bore a bole through her 
bottom^ sink her. and take to their boats again.* 

4° An extract from Mr. WaliJOle's Journal, containing an account of his journey 
from Smyrna to Halicarnassus, wiU here give the reader Meme iurormatioii conceru- 
ing the eoast aiong which we were now sailing. 

"As many of the monuments and superb remains on the coast of Asia have been 
mioutely autd faithfully described in the Ionian Antiquities, and liy Chandler, I shall 
not repeat tfaeijr jreraarks. The various inscriptions which I copied, both on the coa«t, 
and in the ioteribr of the country, many of them entirely unknown, cannot obtain 
room here. I shall state a few miscellaneous remarks, which occurred as I travelled 
aioDg the coast southward to Halicarnassu-s. 

" The country between t?myrna and Epbesus is very mountainous : in one part of 
the road, near the Caister, you ptu^s the luise of the ancient Oallesus, under most 
frightful precipices, the habitation of some eagles : a Tew pines are seen on the .sides 
of the mountains; lower down is the arbutus, in great abundance, with its scarlet 
fruit, called now, as anciently, ixamaltiuKa {-ee. Hesych.) ; and by the torrents, opca- 
?ioDally crossiBi: the road, is thw plane and the oleander The fields are.Iaid down in 
cotton plantatioos, Indian corn, and wheat; among ibe^e are olive trees, with vines 
growing around them. The present inhabitants of Ephesua are a few fishermen, who 
live in huts on the tanks of the Ci»ister, over which they ferried me. This river 
^'inds through a muddy plain, iox.onie measure formed by it, and through loity reeds, 
with a slow yellow stream, without any of the swans which the ancients describe ; it 
empties itself into the sea, at the distance of an hour from the moral's, near the sup- 
posed site of the famous temple of Uiaoa. The subterranean vaults and iias.'.an:ea, 
dose to t^ east of this marsh, (Into which I descended with a rope, and found only 
hats above, and water below ,") are imagined by some to be the remains ami f«ubstruc- 
tion of this temple. The cnurch of St. John, built at Ephesus by Justinian, and 
which Procopius says was very magnificent, may have been raised from the materials 
pre«>ented by the temple of Diana; and this will in some measure account for the 
little that can Ite seen or known of the latter. Near these remains, to the pouthweet 
«f the atadiurot is an arch; on the top of this, cljinbiuf; by the wall, a^ no ladder was 
to be found, I copied a Greek iascrijition, in perfect preservation. The apha of the 
place rode about with me the fir^t time I was at tpbesus; and imagined that every 
inscription I copied, pointed out the situation or sum of a hidden treasure. The 
hashes in the plain, amojtg which are the aemts caslvt and cntaurea bcnedicta, con- 
ceal many remains of antiquity. The Ephesians were supplied with their marble 
from the hill (Prion) whereon part of their city was built; and porphyry and granite, 
of which gigantic specimens arc lying in the plain, were brought up to the town by 
ineaos of the river, and by the canal into the actual morass which once formed the 
pert. 

" As you advance southward from Ephesua and ScaJa Niiova, (anciently Neapoli?.) 
the high mountain, Mycale. covered with arbutus, wild olive, and ilex 'from which 
the peasants make charcoal,) present's itself: and soon after a lofty white summit is 
seen to the south; this 14 the top of Mount Titanus, called now, from it? form, 
Bishrr-mach, Five fim^frs. The most commanding view of this was from the Acrof>niis 
fif I'riene, from which I descended, on the southeast side, by a w:iy almost impassable, 
renting at times to contemplate the ruins of the temple of Minerya ut Priene. and to 
cast my eyes over the plain of the McanJcr, toward the Lake of Myus, on the north- 
east side of which rises Mount Titanus in all its maiesty. In the *' Ionian Antiqui- 
ties" a minute detail of the architecture of the teniplc of Minerva h^ |te«»n publish- 
ed: ami in Chandler's • lnsrriptij»n».''a faithful copy from the inscribed warbler tiiat 
lie among the ruins. From the summit of the Acropolis of Priene I saw to the ifouth 
the vast accretion of land, marshy, and muddy, occasioned by the Meander. Priene, 
once on the coast, was, in the liuie of Strabo, five miles f/om the sea. 1 crossed the 
river, winding through tamarisks in a triangular boat; Its breadth here was about 
thirty yards : at a later season of the year 1 pa.ssed it ajrain, higher up, in Caria. over 
a wooden bridge, si.xtv paces long. From the summit of the theatre o?' Miletus, facing 
the northwest, is a good view of the mazes of the river. The distance ot the sea f^om 
the theatre I conjecture to be seven miles. The hi^rh mountains which are to be passed 
ingoing fh}ffl Miletus, and the site of tbe temple of ApoUo, near the pronioatory Fo- 
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Tbe next inorniQg we came to anchor in the hftrlxifur of ih^ 
Isle of Cos, now cslkd Stanchlo, where the sea appears- eit* 
tirely landlocked; as indeed it does for a verj coosiderabie 
distance from the island, toward . the north. One i>f the in- 
habitants, as soon as we landed, brought me a iHrass medal of 
the island, with the head of Hippocrates, and the word Kamn. 
It is the more interesting, as«few medals are now found at Cor. 
I could neither procure nor hear of a single one in silver. In 
other respects, the bland abounds in antiquities ; but they are 
scattered in such a confused manner, that nothin«; decisive can 
be collected from their appearance. In the wail qf the quay, 
facing the port, I observed the colossal marble statue of a fe- 
male, with drapery fmeij executed, but the head, arms, and 
feel, had been broken off. On the left-hand side of the ^atc 
by which we entered the town, ao ioscriptiou i-eroains, in a 
high state of preservation, beginning abotaakaioaamos : 
this has already been published by Spoo and by other authoi*s, 
and therefore needs not to be inserted here. 

A plane tree, ^supposed, and perhaps with reason, the largest 
in the world, is yet standing within the market place. It was 
described as the famous plantain tree, half a century ago, by^. 

fildium, toward Jassus, are also covered with arbutus, the dwarroak, and tbe pine: 
those mountains are the haunts ornuraerous beasts, particularly of the jackal, (called - 
by tb& Turks; cMcal,) wrbicb disturbed us in the night by its cries. Tbe road<3 often - 
cut through masses of slate ; sometime? it is paved; by the side of it are small hut!^, of. 
wood, covered with boughs, for the purpose of selling? coffee to travellers, chiefly in. 
«a/nmer time; they are gencnily by tbe side of a runniog stream. The soilwas tooSa, 
and easily yielded to the plough. The quantity of ground, which might be brought 
into cultivation for corn, or pasture for cattle, is very great; but It is neglected, from 
wraot of persons to till it. The rain had now increased the torents descending Ctqir. 
the mountains so much, that it r/Kn quite dangerous to pass them. The southwest 
t)T«agbt with it rain; the northeast, a sharp cold air; these two winds are called by 
the Turks, lodos, and voreax; names borrowed from the Greek. 

** The road leatte on to Casikli for three hours, by the sea; you then turn to tbe 
east, for the same time; and reach Assum, (Jassus,) tlie situation of which, iji tbe re- 
c€8.s oTa b»y, looking over olive grounds to the sea, anfl thence to the high mountains 
near Halicarnassus, is beautiful. To this last place now called J?odrtin, the road led 
roe through groves of myrtle, and Hex, by the seashore, for two hours and a halt I 
«hall here subjoin tbe distances of some of the places on tlie coast. 

Hours 

From Priene to tbe Meander 3 

To Acqui 1 

To Ura (Temple of Apollo) 2 1-2 

To Casikli *. . / 5 1-3 

To Assum 6 

The direct route from this last place to Halicarnassus 1' cannot give as I wish ? ai we 
lost our way, going for three quairters of an hour, through a bay of the sea, up to tbe 
horses' girts : and riding all the day in rain, until half past nine, when the barking of 
dog> guided us to a Turkish hut, where I slept ; the next morning at eight, I set out 
again, passip.-: some fluted columns; and in a valley, some beehives, made of earthen-^ 
ware, cylindrical. al»out two feet and a half in height; riding among mountains, I> 
reached a coffee hut, at Guverchin, by tbe shore» in a bay, running east and west • 
Md in four hoiira and & balf arrived at Halicarnassus/* B'aifole'z MS. Journal, ' 
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J^WJt tod Hejman.* It once covered m\h Its branch^ 
up\fwd of forty diops; and enouj^b is still remaining to asto- 
nish nil beholders. Ad enormotts branch, extending from the 
trupk almost to the sea, sup^rted bj ancient columns of 
granite, f^re way and feU. This has considerably diminkbed 
tbe eSbct produced by its beauty and prodigious size. ltd 
l)raDches slili exhibit a rery remarkable appearance, extend- 
iog^ horizontally, to ft surprisini^ distance; supported at the 
same time, by granite and marble pillars found upon the island. 
Some notion may be formed of the time those props have been 
so employed, by the appearance of the bark ; this h&s encased 
the extremities of the columns so completely, that the branches 
aud the pillars naturally support each other ; and it is probable, 
if those branches ^rere raised, some of them would lift (he pil- 
lars from the earth. 

Beneath this tree, I observed a cyltmlncstl marble pitar, 
adonjed with rams' heads stipportiog festoons in relief, exactly 
like the altar from Delos, engiaved in Tournefort's Travels, and 
lately presented by Mr. Harvey, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
10 the vestibule of the University Library. Such altars are 
common in the Levant ; they are usually scooped, ns this of Cos 
has been, and used for mortars, to bruise corn.f Where they 
cannot find aUarsfor that purpose, they employ the capitals of 
columns. Thus have been preserved a few Grcciau arjiiquitie°, 
which otherwise would long ago have been converted iutoHime. , 
The inscription upon this altar was very legible. Its antiquity * 
may be noticed, although its peculiar age cannot be ascertained,* 
by the reaoner in which the n is written. It was evidently a 
votive doDfitioo, given by the person whose name appears 
inscribed. 

apoaahnioy. 
toyapoaaxinioy 
matmhtox 

Near th« same place, another altar, am) a few marbles with 
imperfect inscriptions, might be noticed, but none of them merit 

^Ejmont and H«yftJaii's Travels, fcc vol. I. p, 203. 
t Thek cidDeosioxis are generally the bhim. T|ii9 of Cob i|t measured. 
; Feet Inches 

Height - - • ^ . • 

Piaoietdr- -S . t 
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more particular deflcription. In the iDterior of llie tovn, by « 
public fouotaio, Is n large cubic block of marble, wbereon the 
iobabitants are accustomed to wash the bodies of dead penoos. 
For this reason, it was difficult- to obtain their permksioii to tun 
the atooe, io search ofao ioscriptioo; aud still more so^ to copy 
Ahe legeud we there found, wheu we had so done. At last, 
liowever, I succeeded in transcribing the following characters: 
.these form part of aa inscription in honour of some one vho 
had filled the of^ctB of Agcranomos^ of president of the games, 
^nd Gymnasiarch : he is celebrated for his piety toward the Dn 
Jugusti, and for his courteousoess'*' toward the cotiege.t 

ArOPANOMHZANT 
AArNXlXArilNOQETH 
XANTAEYZEBHrEni .. 
AHTEYZANTATIIN 
TAZZEBAZTAZPEAZIEPaw 
EYAPEZTflZrYMNAZIAPXH 
ZANTATjftNnPEZBYTEPilN 
XEMNAZAIATETAN 

CZTOZGEOZXEBAZTOZ 
EYZEBEIANKAIAIATANEZ 

TOZY5:TAMA*IAO*POiy 
MAN - PYNO lAZXAPIN 

Two other Inscriptions were pointed out to us, In the wall of 
a narrow street, bj the French consul, a very intelligent roao 
of the old regwte of France, who had suffered severely in the 
oppression and cruelty, to which his situation had exposed him, 
from the Turkish government. In describing this island, it may 
be proper to introduce tijem. In the first, the sigma is represented 

JUIJt 7^^„?^°?"'*»« '^?!l 'tfT**^*!^ traiiBlat«d/r<«id#Ai|», properly aignifiei 
^bat ID Latin is called comitat. Vid. Not ValtHi in Smtih. lib. vli c 22 

^lul^ ^V^ "^ST^S?^^^^ ? SwTUMO, Id tatifl tmriptiODs, is r«» «» ^^ » 
^tttftioi. Vid. AefMitf /lucrifi.^. 283. «^ ' • ' . 
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by thaee &de9 ef a square;* a ctrcmnttaoce characterizing^^ 
perbaps, rather the couatry, than the age of an inscription. It 
was veij cooMMiD amaog Dorian ci^iiies scaled in Asia Minor. 

AIOHT 

2iorno 

flKOlKO 
NOMOT 

The tniaortore ofitsasglesintrockiced the semicircular letter f 
but this was of remote antiquity, and in hse long prior to the 
age often as^gned to it; as may be proved by the manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum, and by a fragment of the writings of a 
very ancient author, who compares tiie new moon tcr the sigma 
of the Grceks-f 

The other inscriptioD Is in the same wall, and relates to gfff- 
diatorial and hunting worts, exhibited by the persons mentioned' 
in the inscription. Tne exprewion ^Ajutixiet MofofxAxo* occurs in 
an io8Cr^>tion foimd by Peyfisonel at CyziCum. This "troop 

* It is-a curious foct* and p^rbapts a proor of the great antiquity or the angular Alpha- 
let of the Greeks, that two or three of its characters, !n dfR'erent positions, aflbrd the 
Thole. Indeed, as such a form of writinz jsuat consist wholly of the same vtraight- 
iioe, ua^er dilfefent circavstancea of comSiiiation and position, every letter may be 
derived from the sfdes of a aqnare The cryptography of the moderns expressed by 
the four extended sides of a square, and with, or without points, was Ia useamon^i 
the Greeks, as may be proved by a document in one of tfafe maausdrfpta brpugbt home 
by the author now in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. '> 

t The late Professor Porson used to cite this fragment, as'proof of the antiquity oC 
the semicircular slgma. "Vjd. Tzetzea ifwCommentario DIS. lo Hermogenem. quoted 
ty Rubokeo in his Notes on LoQginus, Sect. 3. p. 135. 

. v^^u (B( JtoiotBdvoireu c5d«fp ooicr XoipiAos 

MHNH TQ KAAQN OTPANOX KBON LinMA. 

Or which Ruhnken remarks; ** Pro <r(<yafa, v. 3. et5- scribendom criv^a. Sic enim 
iKtehrionrwovam /wMm vocabata ftgura sigmatls Grxci C. Ex quo loco refeHitur, quetf 
k. Vossius et Uz. Spanbemius statuehant, banc ."ismatis figuram serius in Graecomm* 
coQ^uetudlnem veoisse. Nam JEscbrion, sive Samius sU, sive Mitylenaeus, certe 
seuistu»scriptor est.*' Vide JonaJumde Script. Hist. Phil. ii. 2 p 12-t. 
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•f (jrhdiaton*' had fbi^bt there at the publk game^ whai Am- 
Tilius Gratus was AsiarehJ* 

^AMIAIAMONO 

MAXliNKAirnO 

MNHMAKTNHFE 

2mNN£M£PIOT 

KASTPTKIOrnAKfl 

NT AN or A2I Apxor 

HAIATPHAIAX 

XAn*OT2nAA 

TftNOXAlKINNIA 

NH2APXIEPBIH2 

rrNAIKOSATTOr 

Ad these islands, and the neighbounog coast of Asia Mlaor 
poditced iUufttrious men. Samos gave birth to Pythagoras. 
Cos had her Apetfes, and Hippocrates, wlK>8e tables of medical 
report were coasuked bj the inhabitaots of aH the neighbouring 
states. Their names have survived the fall of their couotiy 
and of her empire, and that of the latter is still venerated in 
the island. It would have been well for many individuals of 
die British Army and Navy, if the rules of Hippocrates re* 
specting diet had been observed, during the time they remained 
exposed to the climate of the Levant. He prohibited the use 
of eggs ; and these are as poison to the natives of our island who 
visit the eastern shores of the Mediterranean.f 
» We set out upon asses, accompanied by guides^ to ascend the 
heights of the island, and view the fountain whence the town 
is atill supplied with water, by means of an aquedticL It is 
upon a mountain about three miles from the shore, and still 
bears the name of Hippocrates. The cover of the aqueduct Is 
broken, in many places, by the women of the island, in procuc* 
ing irater ta wash their liuen. As we ascended, we had a fine 
prospect of tlie numerous adjacent islands, and of the opposite 
coast of Halicaruassus, now called Budrun\, We follow- 

* Rocuil d'AnHqvitts, tonOs il p. 219. Par. T756. 

t PoAatsor Pallas, -writing from the Crimea, when wewere about to-sai! from Coa- 
stantiiiople for tiie Grecian Ules, gavje u£i this caution ; Hnvt a eareofthe threBpoium*- 
fggs, butttr, and milk /"—I wa^ arterward- witness to the loss of a Itritish ofiBcer, among 
many other examples of a aimilar nature-* who-, after persisting iq. the use of e^gs for 
Ms breakfast, was seized with a fever ofifthe coast of Egypt, became delirious, and 
'luring the aight, leaped fron) bis cabin into the sea and was drowned. Captain Rusiei 
of the Ceres, lamented by all who knew biQi*.^so fell aTlctim to the ioattention pji4» 
in this respect, to bis diet. 

* If any doubt should exi^t wliather Sddriin were the ancient Halicarnassus, or i\pt j^ 
H might be removed at once by this circutitrtance ; Strabo points out the^ituatioo oF 
the island Arconnesus; and the small i»laiui(M>pos!te the fort of Bddrdn is now called 
ArcocDe&o. Tbe geocial a^^i^taraace of the place, mor^pver, agrees with the d«t»U«4. 



^\ tbe course marked out by the aqueduct, alt the waj^ to the 
top cf tlie uiountaia, if here the spriog rises. Some plaotv 
were then io bloom, but the 8pi;ing was not so forward as we 
espeeM H to be; and I have since found,, that, eren in Egypt, 
a botanist will find few specimens for his herbary before the lat- 

description Vitruviiu has gireii us or the situation of Haiicsroassus, in bis second book. 
The eBtnnee to the port ofBiMrflof h from the southwest ; ou the right att<l left as you 
enter, sand has accutnnlated, and the free passage is not saore than «i3t>7 yards wide; 
on the northwest side many Greeks aod Turks were at work, employed in building k , 
lioeof battle ahip; this I went to see- The Turk who conducted me over the vessel 
had bees- 10 Kgypt at the time wlien our navy was there, and mentioned the names of 
soDse of the omeers. The palace of Halil-bey > the governor, stand<i by the seaside, on 
tbe north of the port; and directly oppo!>ite stegds the castle of BOdrCln, and round 
tbe harbour the towo extends, in a circular sweep, for nearly half a mile. 

" Bddrfift is a corruption, throtigh Petrumi, as the Turks write it, from Pietro. The 
Fort of Fan Pietro, Castellvm ScnOi PetH, (see the geography of Niger, 441.) was 
taken by PbiUbert de Nailar, grand master of Rhodes, and followed tbe fortunes of 
this island. It continued io possession of the iinights, until, as the Turkish annals in- 
forio us, it was surrendered to the Ottomans, with Cos and Rhodes, in the 929th year 
of Hegira, and 15S2 A. C '' Cnm Rhods Turetarcem fta»eoin U Btlrum tMam arctm 
ia Anatnlia^sittut i» potettamen TBdfgtTt.''* Lcunclaviiw.p. 342. 

" Tew travetters, I believe, h&ve been able to examine the inside of th« castle vX 
Biidrun. I ha<l entered, and advanced some waf, when I was obliged to return, by 
order of aTui-lE, who made his appearance ; but not before I bad taken the following 
UH/tes : 

" la the first court, coming from the town, I saw some marble bas-reliefs fastened in 
the wait, in its construction : their manner and style were very good ; but one io par* 
ticular.struck ise. It represents, on the right hand, a man on horseback, with a cloak 
round his necJc/like that on the figure on the lamp engraven by Beger, In his letter to • 
Spaiiheim^ be is throiviog a javelin against another, who is at the head of the borsa 
^itha shield: oo the left of the stOueis thefoot of a man upon the body of another* • 
who is siippjortin* himself on his left knee. Ih the wall by the sea. washing the sides of ' 
'he Cdstle, is ao imperfect inscrip,t)on, relating to Antoninus Pius ; 

KAISAPlAAPIANQIANTaNEINQIXEBASTQIKAlQEOISXEBASTOIL 

" Not far from this, i-s the headless statue of a Roman emperor or warrior Over a • 
;ate in the cattle I. copied the following lines, in capKal letters, with a stop after 
t'ach word. Tbe two first lines are taken from the anthem af4er tbe Nunc D'anUtU 
u Complin, or the night prayers oftbe Roman chureb. The two last are taken froa** 
:he 127lh Psal(Q. 

* 

I. H.'a. 

8a1va nos, Domine, vigilantes^ 
Custodi fios dormientes : 
Kisldominus custodierit e)vitateiB> 
Frustra vigllat qui custodit earn. 

" Coatsof-arnss, of dilferent knights of the order of St. John,, may betreeosculptureiS ' 
Hearts of the fortress. Coronelli says, that over a gate was w'rlttfin Propter Jidctn  
t'ntlMlicam ttnemus istum locum : and, in another f^ace^ tbe vordSatevbount with the ' 
dale 1130; this points to an aera prior to that 'of the knights of Jerusalem, who did not 
possess it till the fourteenth century; Whence the bas-reliefs in the castle came ; 
v» ffbat building they. belonged ; whether to the nakce of Mausolus, built oh this spot, 
according to tbe description of Vitruviiis, and beautified with marble t;jro«on«Mio 
marmore), or to some building of the time of Antorlnus, to whom the inscrlptioo 
was raised, cannot be determined, I- was copying another inscription, beginning 
OENAONEPXOMBNOS, of a very late date, when I was obliged to quit th© 
castle. 

** The situationoftht-'famous mausoleum In HalicarnaSsus is pointed out by Vitre- 
TJits. Itseems to have been standing in the time of Pausanias, lib. viii. The words of 
Constantine Porphyrogenetes, deThem. c. 14. do not directly inform us whether It was • 
"Ktant when be wrote. Perhaps the Saracen Maviaa, who succeeded Otbman, and 
*ho,-4s thftsameCoastaDtinQ informs us, laid waste HalicarDa!?sup, (de Jdmxn. Imp,)-- 
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ler end of April, or beginning of May, At lei^h we united 
St the entrance of a cave formed with great art, partly io the 
«olid rock, and partlj with stone and stucco, in the side of the 
mountain* Within this eave is an arched passage ; at the hot- 
tool of this the water flows tbvou^ a narrow chtonel, clc^r «s 

ony have hntened the deatmctioir of thh bniVdIns:. We find Lorenzo AnMia; in bis 
Cufimography, Venet. >576, writing of it in these terms : Appare-mKora qnalehe-rvivts 
ton MM pooa maraviglia dci rtfgtuirdemU : but it does »et appear updn what authority 
this is slated. Without ofleriog any conjeeture, I shaH describe what rematosof an- 
tiquity I observed here. Those who w4sh to see the form of the ancient Meusuleutn. 
iaay consult the twenty- sfxth volume of the .^md. det /nxcnp<«<m«, where Gayl us hay 
titempted a delineatioi) of It, frotn Piiny. 
, ** About four hundred yards from the casUe, to the cast, are Rix Doric coIu?nn<:. 

■uted, supporting an architrave: thegrouud eeems to have been raided ronsd akiiJt 
them, as they are iUtle more than seven feet in height. la the yardof a Turk'a 
Jiouse. cioi^e by. are some fragmeuts of|rillare, fluted; and, what is very singular, io the 
iluted parts are large Greek letters, beautifully cut. 

** I copied o"o one the words Xopi6T»noc, 'ASNrivo3wpw, and jiapArou, part,, probably, 
of the name Denntratus ; who were, doublles*, pereons commemorated in this seianoer. 
in this instance, the piSIar, bearing the names, is circular ^ hut the Athenians were 
accustomed to inscril>e square pillars to the menoory of ^ise and virtdous men, i© 
large tetters. Hence a man of ppebrty ansong them was termed mrpit.'Wvof dvftp. 

" 1 traced the ancient walls of the city of Halii arnassus for Kome distance, begin- 
ning i^ithwhat might have tte:! an acropolis; for the city had more than one acropolis ; 
«3 we learn fro!» istrabo and Diottorus, (Lib. xvii. dxpovoKim uCLhats). Tbia wall 1 
I'ollowed in a western divection, between a small anji large mound, for altout a hun- 
dred and thirty feet; It t!ien tanied in a northetst direction, and afterward north. 
One of the ruined square towers, buiit of stone, -wjlbout cement on^the outsidej and 
Tilled witbio^ith earth, is thirty feet high. I saw four more communicating with caciv 
other by an interval of wall. The.«e are what Dlndorus, writing of Halicarttassus, calh 
.•"Spyoj, and /i£o'07r6p7iot. Kear the ruined square tower I saw some of the vaults oi 
*he old city, and copied some iiT?cr»ption3 rel«ting to them. In the towk aVe to Ltx 
ieen altars of marble, nith the uEi»al ornament of the festoon with rams* beads. 

" The fast of the Ramadan was not quite over when I was at Budrum The opulent 
Turks were sitting,, is the day time, counting their beai's, and the hours anxiOubly 
i:ntil jsunset. The caravcmserHi I lived in was occupied partly by Jews : it was not 
to be compared in size with other buildings of the kind which 1 had seen in Asia. In 
Vouie of these, the pillars supporting the galleries arc columns of ancient edifices ;.as 
for ia.>'tance, at Malaso, the ancient Alylasa. 

"I weiiiover to Cos, from HalJcarnassus.tbe twentjr-elghth of November, in aTurkisli 
passage boat, wliich sails e\ery day, ifihe weather Is fine. In the bottom of -the boat 
satiiouie Turki-sli women, of^xhose (todies nothing was to be seen, but the cxiremiiies 
cf their fingers, dyed red. The east side of the island of Cos is mountainoua : close to 
the iov.'n are orange and kmon plantation? : from these the fruit is exported in abuur 
oance to ail parts of tlje Archipe!a!i;o. The island has suffered occasionally from earth- 
' quakes ; particulurly from one at the end of the fifteenth century, as Bosio informs us -, 
aud one in the time of Antoninus entirely destroyed the town, as welearn from Pau- 
^aoias, (lib. viii.) ^vhich, however, was restored, at great expense, by the eroperof, who 
sent a colony liiere* This circumstance of the destruction of theiown may lead us to 
suspect the antiquity of the monuments of art now to be seen there ; and, indeed, ma- 
ny of the inscriptions aie of a late age: they are all in Doric; this was the dialect of 
Cos and nalicarnjissus : but although it was the native language of Herodotus and Hip- 
pocrates, tljc-y pi erei red the open vowels of Ionia. In an inscription near tiie castle 
and a uiostiufi. I ol:?erved TOle^£OXlEBALTOS j 1^«s form may be also seen in 
the ffonumeiils, i^j Doric, published ty (>ruler (5it5). and Chishull. The use of the O 
ipr tl'e OX lasted in the other dialects of Greece from the time of Cadmus iQthe Ma*- 

■- , cedonisn «ra. {Ta^ylor ad Aiar. Saa.) There are many bas-reliefs to be seen in the 

streets and iaihe l.cucea of the t&^\u. Porcaccbi, in hisdescripticnof the Archij>e'- 

i^^ 1 ago.^aysoi Cos, ' Bu woiH nobili tdifisi di manno aTitichi ; but of these no vestige 

Is extant. Votive oft'erings in l)onour of Jilsculapius, whose temple, according to 
&>tra(iO, stood in the suberb, may be observed. I^ear a mosque is a cylindrical piece o£ 
aHHibie, with four sculplured figures, dancing, winged, and holding a wreath of flowerb. 
A plane tree, twenty-seven feet in circumference, whose branches are supported by 
seven columns, stands near the walls gfthe castle. Ha.sselqui8t, the naturalist, says-r 
'liffiagiBe, in Keing it, tobsve bflheia the' Urcesl^'oMost, axid mo^t f(*ffl»k«(>l« i& 
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cj>«(il. It cooducto to a Mij TftuUed ohambeTf cut in the 
rock, and shaped like a liee-hiTe, nr iih an apertitre at tii€ tofi, 
adiiiittiog air and light from the surface df the mouotaio. We 
proceeded wiih lighted tapers to thiseurWus caTero, aad tasted 
(he water at its source. It b a hot spring, with a chalybeate 

faabittstef the vegetable kingdom ; it has fortf-sereo branches, each a fathom thiek. 
" J rode torn Tiliage two hours and a half distaQt from the town, called ASeiutiom, 
perhai^ tfaeataodioof Porcacchi .- oo the road i copied many Greek inscriptiouB. la 
retiming to.ibe town by a differe&i dii ectiOD* we came to a source of cold mineral wa- 
ter; at halfao faourHi distanco frcHn this, above in the roctc, is a source of hot water. 
wbere there are remains of basjoB, wherein those who used the water were accustomed 
to bathe. lo half an hour more we came to the pJaee called the fountain of Hippo* 
eraies; a ligbt was procured, and ve walked into a passage fifty yards in lensLh, six 
feet high, and four wide ^ at the bottom ran a stream of water, in a channel five inches 
broad ; «e reached at last a circular' chamber, ten feet iu diameter ; this is built quite 
near tbe aource. The water running from beneath the circular chamber, througli thu 
channel, id conveyed, as soon as it reaches the open air, by another channel, covered 
vith tile and stose, over a space of ground equal to four miles, and supplies the towa 
of Cob. 

" Tfa« road from Affendiou to the town is very striking. The fertility of tbe 
^"^land is celebrated dow io the Levant, as in the days of Strabo, who calls it cuxof roi ^ 
^ndtbe language of Thevet would have appeared perfectly correct, if I had been there 
&i a differeot aeasoa of the year : ' Etjwut ^ne scubg U ciel n^if a lUupiaitaxt que eeivg 
, vc« its beaux jardins ti odorif trans, que vous dirUx qu< e'est un raradis Lnestret 
etii on Its eisiuux de toutts sorUs recrient de tew ramage. * See his Cosmogra- 
phy, 229, 

'* Whilst I was at Cos, I took a boat, and went to see wliat I supposed to be the ruins 
of adyodtts ; where, amoog other interesting remains, is a longjcfl^e of stones, parallel 
to each other, and principally of thirteen feet in length, couaecting an island to the 
main land. I went al&o to the ruins of Coldus, at Cap Crio. It was the fir^ii oi De- 
cember, and we had hardly time to enter one of the small harliours of Cnidus, when a 
gale A-ooa the southwest, the wind usual at this time of the year, began to blow. ' The 
libs, or tcvthifvest,* says TbeophraBtus, {de Vtntity 413} * is very violentlji feH at 
(Snj/dus and Hhodes :* and one of the harbours ofCnidus is open to this quarter. 
Tnere ia no village or appearance of habitation now at Cnidus. I lay in lue opea 
boat all night, and the Turkish sailors iii a cave on shore. The following are the re- 
cidins of antiquity I observed there. 

" On the left-hand Bide of the harbour, as you enter fromCoa, upon a platform, are 
the lower parts of the sbafis of eleven fluted columns, standlogi and of very small di- 
niensions : around the platform is a ruined wall; a sort of quay was formed rouod this 
}i0rt, as mat^ be inferred from the stonework. Beyond the fluted columns are vaults^ 
'>f very madern work, and vestiges. of buildings; these maybe ascribed to the time 
vhea the fcnigitts of St John were ai Rhodes, and had stations on the coast of Asia' in 
this part. Passing on eastward, you come to the theatre, facing the southwest, with 
ihirty-sii; rows of seats of marble ; part of the proscenium; two vaults, opposite each 
other ; and in the area of the theatre the mutilated statue of a woman, in drapery ; 
the head of.this, as one of the Turkish boatmen inrormed me, had been taken to v 
neigidtouriog vilia&e, to be hollowed for a mortar. On the level summit oi'tbe hill over 
the theatre, and coarfnanding a view of the sea, are very large reoiwns of a temple : 
the side of the hill is taced with stone; the ground is covered with fragments of wtiite 
marble columns, with loaic capitals. I measured one of the coiumm ; this wds in 
djaaietcr three feet and a half. The Cnidians bad, according to Pausanias, many tem- 
ples of Venus ; and we may conjecture this to have been the site of one. Below the 
hill is a hirge area ; and under it, a larger still. An isthmus separaA.es the small port, 
wherein I anchored, from a larger harbour. Following this uecit of land in a westerly 
direction, you reach the other part of the town, oijposite to that where the theatre and 
public buildings were situated. A bridge, says rausanlas, once formed the commuoi- 




— W.W-. city. The earthenware of Cnidus is praised . 
ladii or reeds, which grew here, were the best, says Pliny, after those.of Egypt. The 
use of reeds for writmg prevails now, as formerly, all over the east; and they are 
prepared as in ancient times. ' With a knife,' says Salmasius, * the reed was slit ioto 
twopoiota; hence, in an epigram, we find, xdJCCixoi diacoXffi 5i6.ykoTrroi nt^^Qi, en- 
imlin^dws coUes sGisrL^ M SqImwa:* VKalpfge's ^. Journal. 
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flavoar, g;iifihins violepilj from the rock into a smaTi basotn 
lo Its long course throii^li the aqueduct, although it flows wHh 
l^reat rapidity, it becbmes coc4 ami relresbiug before it reaches 
the town, and perhaps owe* soraeihiflg of its great celebrity to 
its medicioal properties. The wtM'k Goostnicted over it mi^ be 
as old as the age of Hippocrates ; setting aside all the notioDS 
propagated concerning the supposed epocba of domes Bnd 
arches. At any rate. It is an interestlDg fact, that in an island fa* 
mous for having produced the Father of Medicine, the princi- 
pal object of curiosity still bearing traditionary reference te his 
name should be a warm chalybeate sprifig. 

* Descending from this fountain, I saw, for the first time, the 
date tree, growing in its natural state. A few of these trees 
may be noticed in gardens about the town; Lemons were very, 
abundant ; but oranges not s<> common. We purchased the 
former at the rate of about three shillings for a thousand, uot^ 
'wtthstafiding the very great demand then made ibr them to 
supply the British fleet. The islaiKf of Cos is very large, and 
for tlie most part consists of one barren mountain of limestone ; 
of this substance' almost all the Grecian islands are composed; 
Tftere arc few parts of tiie world w4)ere masses of limestone are 
seen of equal magnitude and elevation. Some of the principal 
mountains exhibit no other mineral, from their based to their 
summits. The Greek sailors of ^eur vessel, who accompanied 
ns upon this expedition, caught several land tortoises : these, 
bluing opened, were full of eggs. The sailors described- them- 
as the most delicious food in the eountrj. We found aftcrr 
ward that boat bads of these animals were taken to supply 
ths markets of Constantinople. We saw them cooked after we 

eturned on board, but could not so far abandon our prejudices 
as to taste them. 

A poor little shopkeeper in Cos was described, By the French 
consul, as possessor of sei'eral eunous old books. We there- 
fore went to visit him, and were surprised to'ftnd him, in the 
midst of his wares, with a red nightcap on his head, reading 
the Odyssey of Homer in manuscript. This was fairly writ- 
ten upon paper, with iuterlineary criticisms, and a commentary 
in the margin. He had other manuscript volumes, containing .- 
works upon rhetoric, poetry, history, and tlieology^ Ifothing 
could Induce him to part with any of these books. The 
account he gave was, that some of them were copies of origK- 
uals in the library at Patmos, (among these I observed the Apo* 
calypse, with » commentary ^) and that his father hadhrow§bl 
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tbem (o Cq». Tbey xfete kiteodedf he said, for bis too, who 
was to be educated in the Patmoa monasterj.'* 

We irere not perniitted to enter the caitle ; this is dote to 
ihe towa of Staochio, on the sea shore, fortified bj a moat upon. 
ihe land side. Taking the small boat belonging to ear Tessolf 
we examined the outside of its walls toward the sea, aed htv% 
haii the satisfaction to discover one of the finest bas-reliefs per- 
haps ever derived from the arts of Greece. It was employed 
br the Oeoeese as part of the building materials in the con* 
struction of the castle : being of great length, it was broken in 
/our pieces : these are placed in the wall, two above and two 
below,! facing the sea. The subject seems to represent the 
nuptials of Neptuoe and Amphitrite* It contains fifteen fi- 
gures, although some are nearly effaced. Among these, the 
priocipal is a bearded figure of Neptune, sitting with a tri> 
dent or sceptre in his right hand, and leaning upon his left 
elbow. By his left side sits also a female, holding in her left 
hand a small statue : the base of this rests upon her knee. She 
is covered with drapery, executed in the highest style of the 
art of sculpture, and extends her right arm around the neck of 
Neptune ; her band pending negligently over his right shoul- 
der. They are delineated sitting upon a rock. By the righl 
side of the god stands a male figure, naked ; and upon the left 
of Amphitrite a female, half clothed, presenting something ia 
form like ap ancient helmet. Before them, female bacchanah 
are introduced, singing, or playing upon the lyre and the taach 
bourine. iu the lower fragments of this exquisite piece of sculp- 
ture are seen satyrs, pouring wine from skins into a large vas^. 

* The interesting iotelligetce, thus communicated, was the cause of vy subsequent 
'fiBittothat island, and of the Taiuable acquiskioiis 1 there made. 

t The removal of this precious relique, to any of the Museums of Europe, must be 
a desirable object with every civilized nati<)n. It is an honour reserved foT some 
more favoured adventurers. The only power we possessed of addiug to the stock of 
«ur national literary treasures, was due to our industry alone. The aid our national 
^^ituation, with regard to Turkey, might then have aJBfbrded, was studiously withheld. 
An absolute prob>bitio» wae «Df(>ree<i,Tcsp£ctioe the removal of any of the antiquitiea 
of the country, excepting by the agents of our own ambasador at the Porte. Mr. Gell, 
author of '• The Topography of Troy,'* &c. was actually interdicted making drawings 
i*ilhin the Acropolis of Athens. While I must lament the miserable policy of such a 
measure, and a loss affecting the public, rather than ourselves as individuals, I can on- 
ly add, tliat every , exertion is now making toward rescuing from destruction, not only 
the valuable monument here alluded to, but also manj^ other important objects of ac- 
quisition lying scattered over the desolated territories of the Turkish empire. To 
a British minister at the Porte, their removal and safe conveyance to England would 
be the work merely of a wish expressed upon the subject to the Capudan Facha; and 
for the measures necessary in removing them from their present place, no injury 
vouid be sustained by the fine arts, in the d^apidaUon or any Grtdan building.— 
English travellers, distinguished by their talents, illustrious by their rank, and fwta- 
oateJD theii»wealth,arenow traversing those regions, to whom every instruction has 
been given that may facilitate ami expedite their researches ; it is hoped success will 
atteod their promised enUeavours to eoricb their oatioa by the posseasio;] of Bucb vv 
4Mbit|(tocmnettt«^ 
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Others are envaged ia seizing ao animal, as a victioi for sacrl- 
Ace. • The animal has the appearance of a tiger, or a leopard.^ 
These beautiful remains of Grecian sculpture may have been 
consequences of the Ticinky of Cos to Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and other cites of Asia Minor, where the art attained to such 
high perfection ; or they may have all resulted from the de- 
struction of some magnificent edifice whereby the island was^ 
formerly adorned. Columns of cipoHno, breccia, and granite, 
together with blocks of the finest marble, either upon the shcNre, 
io the courts, and inclosures belon^g to the inhabitants, or 
used in constructing ihe walls of the town and fortress, in the 
public fountains, mosques, mortars, and grave stones, the pave- 
ment of baths, and other modern works, denote the ruin that 
Aas taken place, and the immense quantity of ancient materials- 
here employed. The mosque of the town oC Staucfaio is built 
eudrely ofmarble. 

The voyage from Cos to Rhodes, like that already describe 
ed, resembles more a pleasing excursion in a large riVcr, than. 
io the open sea. The Mediterranean is here so thickly plant- 
ed with islands^ that the view is everywhere bounded by land.! 
We steered closie round the Triopian Promontory, now called 
Cape CriOi and, having doubled it, beheld, toward the west 
and southwest, the islands of rOsyrus and Teljus, whose mor 
dtro names are Nizaray and Piscopy* According to Strabo^ 
Visyrus ancieutJy possessed a temple of Neptune.^ We af^. 
terward obtained a- most interesting view, fi'om the deck, of the 
rains of Cuidns, a ci^ famous in having produced the most re- 
DQwned sculptors ancf architects of ancient Greece. Tne Turks 
and Greeks have long resorted thither, as to a quarry, for the 
building materials afforded by its immense remains. With the 
aid of our telescopes we could still discern a magolficeut' thea- 
tre almost entire, add many other mouldering edifices. This 
city stood on the two sides of an ancient mole, separating its two 
sports, and connecting the Triopifto land, id Slrabo^s time a> 
bland, with the coniinent.§ — 

* We also saw here the remains of a »culpttired marble frieze, exhibiting festoons 
•ttpported by ancient mask& The principal part of it is in the land side of the castle, 
^ver the entrance, where may also be observed part of a CorintRian cornice of the 
finest worlcmanship. 

t Called tp9radts from the irregularity wherein they are here scattered. Some of 
them are not laid down hi any chart; altlioiigh I believe the observatiotl<>t of captain' 
Castle, the roaster of our vessel, made iipoo a map of Arrow8mi<h*8, have b^eo since 
transmitted to Engilaod, and published. ^' 

X Strab. Geoirr. lib. k. p. 714. Ed. Oxon. ' 

. f We are indebted for the information which I ahail here subjoin, concerning •Ha!!^ 
cainassus and Cnbius, together with ths-ptan-whiehiieccnipaDies it, Ui4h«' eteeTva- 
Uom of Mr. MoriUt^ celebtated for bis eootrorersy with ^r. Bryant, ou the subject 
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From our distant view of the place, bebg about tvro leagues 
frorn the eotrance to its southern and larger port, the hill 
whereon its ruins stood seemed to me from the sea in form of 
a theatre. Strabo notices this form as characterizing the land 

«f Homer^ Poens, and Uib existeaee of Troy. Itb tbe more valutUc, beeaase I b^ 
lie^efew ntodefo travellers have TisiUd these ruins ; and' certainly oo one of tbeai 
better qoalffied for tbe uodertafctng;. 

*' ]4tb June, n9$.— We set out in a boat from Cos, and in a few houta reached 
^udrown, the aneient Halicamassus, a distance of eighteen computed Turltish miles. 
This small towB stands oa a shaiiow bay, at the eastern extremity ef tiie lane aod 
deep porfof tbe ancient city. OflT this bay iies the island roentiooed in Strabo by the 
name of Areoaaeao«. *Ap«own<rot| (lib. xiv. p 656.) Tbe houses are irregularly 
scattered dp theabsre, and intersiMsned with gardens, burying groundl. and cultiva- 
ted fields. We lodged at a large Ithaa near the bazar, -ivbich is marlced in the deline- 
ation sNeo iirCboiseuPs Vesa%t PiUortsqye (Pi. 96. p. 153.) Several Turkiah vessela 
trere at aacbor in tht: port; and the diserderly cooduct of tbe crews at night made the 
Houses of ttie Greeks utteomrortabie* and, indeed, unsafe places of residence. Pistol* 
haUs were at night so often fired at their win<)ows, that they were obliged to barricade 
those of theirsleeping rooms ; and the outward windows of the khan had been carefully 
trailed up, for tho'saine -reason. We, soon -after out arrival^ crossed tome gardens be 
bind the tow8,4o view the remains of an ancient edifice which is on the nortbeMC 
side ef it. We found six columns of the fluted Doric, supporting their architrave, 
mutUated frieze, and cornice Themarbleof which they are made is of a dark gray 
colour, with afew white veins ; nor is tbe masonry of the same workmanship with tM 
remains we had ehewherefouod oMtie finer ages of 'ttreeee. The forms of tbe stonea 
and junctures of tbe building are more slovenly and inaccurate, and tbe architecture 
2s not of tbe same elegant proportions with tbe earlier Doric buildings at Athens, aad 
in Afagna Grscia. Tbe iBtercoieoBBiations ire much greater, and the entablature 
heavier; and with less relief and projection. The lower parts of tbe columns are bu- 
ried in eartb; and near them are two or three plain sarcophagi, of ordinary work, vA 
without.inscfrlptioos. . Broken stumps of columns, in a line with those which are stand- 
JDg, andoQany ruin^ed fragments of marble, are scattered over tbe field. From tbe 
length of tbe eoionaade, and the (^appearance of alt ttie corresponding columns of 
tbe peristyle, if this be supposed t-o have been a temple, I slioiild hesitate to adopt the 
r.ODjectoTe. It appeared to me tbe remains of a stoa, or portirfi, and probably ranged 
along one side of tbe ancient Agnra of tbe town. It agrees in many respects with the 
situation assigned tothe Agoraby THruvius; as it would be en tbe right tsf a person 
looking from tiiie modern fortress, where stood tlie ancient castle and palaee«f Mau- 
solus, at tbe eastern born of tbe greater port ; while tbe smaller port formed by the 
island oT Arconnesus wouldbe on the left, in which order VitruTius seems to place 
them A quantity of marble is dug up near these ruins, the remains of other tnagnifi- 
cent buildings. The walls are visible from hence through a great part of their extent, 
Khicb appears to have been about six English miles from the western horn of the pert, 
along high grounds to a considerable eminence northwest of this ruin, and thence 16 
tbe eastern promontory on which the modern cattle is built. On tbe eminmce, which 
1 ntcticed, are traces of ancient walls, indicating tbe situation of the fortress called 
the Arx M-edia by Vitruvius, wherein stood the Temple ^ Mars ; but of that, or ift- 
rteed of the fortress ttself, there are but indistinct remains, so that we could not ascer- 
tain the poBiM«iof the temple. At the fiootof this hill remains tbe ancient theatre, 
fronting the south : It is Scooped h\ tbe hill, and many rows of marble seats are left in 
their places. Tbearcades* or comrntmication, and the proscenium, ai e in rains. Ma- 
ny large caverns are cut in the hill behindtfae theatre^ probably places of sepulture, 
from their appearance ; but their contents have -been loug ago carried awt^. The mo- 
derncastle standi on a tongue of land at the eastern extremity of the port, whfcfa ft 
comtnaoded ; and from tbe ancient materials used in its construction, appears to have 
been formerly afortress cemmanding tbe port; aad bcre,.as I suppose, was one of the 
<itade)8 mentioned by Strabo. who says expressly, tfiat when Alexander took tbe 
town, there were two, (Sitln S^^i Iki/vki, lib. xiv. p. 657.) At tbe western vxtremir 
ty of the bay, the situation of the aga*s house and harem prevented our researches, 
iiere was the fountain Salma^is, the temples of Venus and Mercury, and the 
&((>a )(cUi9ufiivn SoXfidatf mentioned by Arrian (lib. i. p. 25. de Exped. Alexand ) tbe 
second Acropoils of Strabo, in which the Persians took refuge, as well as in that pa 
the island, when the town bad been carried by the attack of Alexander on tbe land 
Bide. Arriafi also notices tbe tAtnf Acropolis, the Arx Media of Vitruvius, on tbe 
emifte^AO bebi«^ tbe theatre, ^NPcn rnv sr^^s MuXao-o-av (i&AKrra rrrpotfifjilyDK, 
tbelD^bress 4Jiit looked Uiru4 Myitaaip neaf tbe wal) where tbe Mic«doous8 waM 
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on tbe we»tero side of the mole, not included io the view then 
prcsenterl to us. Accordio<; to the interesting obi'ervations of 
Mr. Morritt, given below, in an extract from his manuscript 
journal, that mole is now become an isthmus; connecting the 

OM of their •sMiilts opontbe city. Diodorus Siculus mentiofis this fortress ts tbe 
AiPiJiroXij, Acropolis. (lib. xvii. p. 17«. toI. II. Wesseling.) From his writings, or at 
)«ast Troin tne %^me source, Arrian seetns to have collected most oftbe details of Alex« 
anrler's famous siege. The citadel anU foootain of Saimacis, on tbe western horn, 
ant) that on the iRlaod or Arconnesus, continued to resist the Maeetioniens after the 
Arx Media and the city were destroyed. They probably therefore were the double 
Acropoiis meotioDed by Strabo ; but tbe third is certainly mentioned both by Diodo- 
rus, Arrian. an.1 Vitruvius ; and as certainly its remains are seen behind tiie thea* 
trc, though Choiseul eonaiders tbe Acropolis here as only meaning tJi elevated part &/* 
fte cUif, a mode or expression not at all usual to Greelc writers. 

*M5th June. We tried to procure permission Trom tbe disdar, tbe Turkish t^o» 
Tcrnor of the cattle, to see tbe interior of that fortress; but after a long negotiation, 
we were at last only permitted to walic with a janissary round the outward rampart?, 
his jealousy not permitting tbe inner gates to be opened into tbe court. Tbe castle is 
a ivork of liDodcrn date, but built, in a great degree, of ancient materials, confusedly 
put to^rether in the walb. There is a plate which gives a correct notion of its general 
nppesraoce, in the Voyage Pittoresque. We found over tbe door an ill-carved lion, 
and a mutilated bust of ancient worlr. Old eoats of arms, tbe remains probably of tbe 
crusaders, and the linightsof St John of Rhodes, are mixed in tbe walls with many 
precious fragments of tbe finest periods of Grecian art. There are severs] pieces of 
an ancient frieze, representing tbe combats of Tbeseus and the Amazons, of which 
the design and execution are equal to those which Lord Elgin brougbt over from the 
Parthenon. These are stucic io the wall, some of them reversed, some edgewise, and 
some which have probably been better preserved by having the curved side 'toward 
ilte wall, and inserted in it. No Entreaties nor bribes could procure these at the time 
we were abroad ; but now if they could be procured, they would form, 1 tbioir, a most 
'Valuable supplement to the monuments already brought hither from Athens. From 
my recollection of them, I should say they were of a higher finish, rather belter pre* 
»:erved, aiid the design of a date somewhat subsequent to those of Phidias, the propor- 
tions less massive, and the forms of a softer, more Bowmg, and less severe character. 
It is probable that these beautiful marbles* were taken from the. celebrated Mauso- 
leum: of this, however, no other remains are discoverable in those parts o( the town 
we were permitted to examine. I found aa inscription this day, near a fountain in 
the town, containing hexameter and pentameter lines, on tbe eoosecratioo, or dedica- 
tion, of some person to Apollo. 

** 16tb June. — We examined the general situation of the town : this is alrea^^y de- 
scribed, and we searched io vain for traces of the Mausoleum. Tbe view of Cos ami 
uf the gulph are beautiful ; and there is a picturesque little port behind the castle, to 
the east, shut in by the rock of the Arcoonesus. This was the little port set n from 
the palace of tbo Cariau kings, which stood in tbe old Acropolis, where the castle now 
is, a)thoiig;h Arrian places this Acropolis (ti t^i yha^w) on the island itself. 

»' 2.'>th June.— We again set off early, and 'doubling tbe western point of our little 
harbour as the day broke, we saw, in another small creek, a few remains of niined 
-watls, the vestiges of the ancient Bargasa, enumerated by Strabo after Keramos, in 
bis description of the gulpb, With some trouble, after standing northward for some 
hours, we doubled Cape Crio. under a very heavy swell, and soon ran before the wind 
into the southern harbour of Cnidus : at the mouth of Ibis we moored, under a rocky 
shore near the eastern extremity of the city walls. 9ome large stones, which have 
served for the foundation of a tower, are still seen on tbe edge of the sea. Mounting 
tlie roek, extend im; along the shore, we came in view of the broken cliifsQf tbe Acro- 
polis, and Ks ruined walls. The foundation and lower courses of tbe city walls are 
also visible: these extend from those of the Acropolis to the sea, and have been 
strens;thened by towers, now also In ruins, Above us, we found a building {Set B. nf 
tlu Plan) who.<;e use I am unable to expUin. It was a plain wall of brown stone, with 
a semicircle io the centre, and a terrace in front, supported by a breastwork of ma- 
enory, lacing the sea. The wall was about ten or twelve feet in height, solidly built 
«>f hewn stone, but without ornament. We now turned westward, aloiig the shore* 
The bill on our right was a steep slope, covered with ol^ foundations and traces of 
buildings ; behind these rose the rocky points and higher emineDces, where the Acro- 
polis is situated. We soon came to tbe theatre, whereof the marble seats regain, 
although mixed with bushes, and overturned. Tbe arches and walls of the prosceniuii 
«pe DOW a heap of ruios ob tbe grouod. .A la<S« tono of • Itaato figufft witli4npery« 
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iPriopian promootorf and the land to the eastward of it, once 
ao isfaod, wiUi the Asiatic continent The En|o;!]sh consul at 
Rhodes afterward informed us, that a fine colossal statue of 
marble was still standing in the centre of the orchestra belong- 
is^ to (he theatre, the head of which the Turks had broken-off ; 
but that he weTl remembered the statue in its perfect state. 
This is evidently the same alluded to by Mr. Morritt. Mn 
Waipole, in a sutisequent Tisit to Cnidus, brought away i}\e 
torso of a male statue : this he has since added to the col1ec> 
tioD of Greek marbles in the vestibule of the university li-^ 
brary, at Cambridge. 27© specimen of Cnidian sculpture can 
be regarded with indifffrence. The famous Venus of Praxi- 
teles was among the number of the otinamonts once decorating 
this celebrated city, and its effigy is still extant upon the 
medals of the place. Sostratus of Cnidus, son of Dexipbaiie8» 
built upon the isle of Pharos the celebrated Light-Tower, 
considered one of the seven wonders of the world, whence all 

or TTbite marble, lies ip the orchestra. It appeared of good irorlc originally, but is so 
iDDtilated and corroded by the airaa to be oflittle or no consequence. Near this are 
tbe foiuidatioos and ruins of amagoificeot Corinthian temple, also of nhite mariile: 
ud several beautil'ul fragments of the frieze, cornice, and capitals, lie scattered 
ibcut tbe few ha3es of the peristyle, remaining in their nrifdoal situation. It is so 
ruinerl. that It ivould be, 1 believe, impossible to ascertain the originai fortn and pro- 
portions of the buirding. We left the isthmus that divides the two tiarbours on our 
left; and on tbe eastern shore of tbe north harbour came to a still larger CoriotbiaD 
temple, also in ruioa, and still more overgrown with bushes. The frieze and cornice 
of this temple, which lie amOn? the ruins, are of the highest and most bcautifui work- 
manship A little to the nortli of this stood a smaller temple, of g:ray- veined marble* 
whereof almost every vestiae is obliterated. We now turned again eastward toward 
the Acropolis. Several arches of rough masonry, and a breastwork , support a large 
^uare area, probably the ancient Agora, in which are the remains of a long colonnade, 
of white marble, and of the Doric order, li»e ruins of an ancient stoa. Here also is the 
foundation of another small temple. Oo the north of this area a broad street ran from 
the port toward the Acropolis, tftrminating near the port in ao arched (gateway of plain 
»d4 solid masonry. Above this are the foundations of bouses, on platforms rising to* 
ward the outward walls; traces of a cross street near the theatre; and the Acropolis, 
of which nothing is left but a few ruined walls of strong I rown stone, tbe rame used 
for tbe sobstructtons of the platforms into which the hill is cut. A few marbles, 
grooved to convey water from tlie hill of the Acropolis, are scattered on pari of this 
pounil; and we could trace tbe covered conduits of marble wherein it had Keen con- 
veyed. We now descended again to tbe isthmus that separates the two harliours. In 
Strain's thne it was an artificial mole, over a narrow chanoelof the sea; and tbe west- 
ern part of tbe town stood on an island itftited by this isthmus to the continent. An 
*reh still remains in the side of it, probaWy a part of this mole ; hut the ruins which 
have fallen, witH'the .sand that has accumulated on each siMeof It, have formed a neck 
of land liere, about sixty or seventy yards across. Tbe port on tbe north, ah Strabo 
tellB us, was shut by flood gates ; and two towers are still to be traced, at tbe entrance 
to which the i^te.4 were fixed. It contained, he says, twenty triremes. The soutberd 
port ia much larger, tmd protected from the open sea by a mole of large rouuh-bewa • 
stones, which Ktill remains. Beyond tbe ports . to the west, the town rose on a hill : 
tlie form of this ^trabo compares to tiiat of a theatre* bounc^ed from the mole oa th« 
*<Hrth by steep precipices of rock, and on the north by walls descending f*)m tbe ridge 
tolhe gates of the northern harbour, in a semicircular sweep On thi.-? side oi tbe town 
|»e found the old foundations of the houses, but no templets nor traces of ornamental 
Duildings, and no marble. Tbe circuit of the walls is perhaps three miles, iucluding 
he two ports within them. A reference to the annexed plan will give a clearer vieiv 
Of the situitiQa than I am able to aflotd by description only.** 

MmiiVsMS.Jowmal, 
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similar edifices were afterward deDominated.* The whole 
coast of Asia Minor, from the Triopian promooUny to the 
confioes of Sjria, remarkable (or some of the most ioterestiog 
ruins of Greece, is almost UDkoown. Uotil the period at 
which this journal was written, when the British fleet found 
anchorage in the spacious and beautiful bay of Marmorlce, oo 
map or chart indicated such a harbour :t yet there is no part 
of the coast* wheie a gulph, bay, river, or promontory, caa be 
pointed out, oo which some vestlf^e of former ages may not be 
discerned ; many of these arc of the remotest antiquity ; and 
aU of them are calculated to throw . light upon passages in 
ancient history. 

After losing sight of the ruins of Cnidus, we sailed In view 
of Syme and of Rhodes; an eminence, called the Table Maun" 
tain, first appearing upon the latter, and seeming itself insular, 
as if separated from the rest of the island. Toward the south, 
midway between the islands of Crete and Rhodes, we saw the 
Carpathian Isles, at a prodigious distance, and quite surprising, 
considering the distinct prospect we had of the largest, now 
called Scarpanto. We had favourable breezes the whole ulght, 
and the next morning entered the old port of Rhodes, between 
the two piers, on which it is fancifully asserted, by some fno> 
deru writers, that the feet of the celebrated Colossus formerly 
rested.^ The mouth of this harbour is so choked with mins, 
that small vessels alone are able to enter : even our little bark 
ran aground before she came to her anchor. 

* upon Ihe coast, or io the port of CnidiM, vm decided the memonlile naval eoQi> 
bat, considered by Polybius as marking the «ra wlteo ti^ Spartans lost the cooomand 
of the Aea« obtained by their victory over the Athenians in the Hellespont. Although 
above two thouaaod years have passed, since the squadrons of Persia, Ihmi all the 
ports of Asia, crowded the Dorian shores, the modem traveller may recognize, in the 
vessels of the country, the simpte mode of construction, and the style ofnavigatjoa, 
displayed by the armament of Ceoon, and the galleys of Pissnder. Placed within the 
theatre of the city, surrounded by so many objects calculated to awaken the memory 
Of past events, be might imagiBe himself carried baeic to the ag« in which they- were 
accomplished ; neither would he find in any part of the country a scene where the 
memorials of ancient Greece have been leas altered. Tet the place is now scarcely 
known. 

t The journals of Mr. Morritt, and of Mr. Walpole, contain mticb valuable inforina- 
iion concerning the interior of Asia Mioor, of which I have not availed myself: both 
as they relate to objectH too far from the route here described, and because these gen- 
tlemen, much better qiulified to do justice to their own valuable observations, wiu, it 
J8 hoped, present them to the public. 

X It is somewhat remarkable, that this eirciimstanee, neither mentioned hj Strabo 
'vor by TUoj) both of whon dMcribe«l the itatue, contiDuet eirooeoiuly propagated. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

FROM RHODES TO THE GULPR OF GLAXJCUS, 

IN ASIA MINOR. 

Rhodes — CUmaie — AatiquUies^^Lmdua-^^ Inscriptions — Fnh 
gan Ceremom^Dhers of Syme and Nisyru8---Qulph if 
Glau^us — Qrandeini ^ the Scenery — Malaria — Genoese Id- 
and — Ruins cf Telmessus — Theatre — Oractdar Cave — Se- 
ptilchres ef the Teknessensians — Tefmb of Helen^ daughter 
o/Jasonr^iher Soroi — Mausoleum — MwotHhalSepulchres 
\ — Buins at Koymuda/ — Turbulent State of the Country — 
Conduct of the Natives upon the Coast — New discovered 
Flanis — Isle of Ahercrondfie. 

Rhodss is a most delightfiil spot. The air of the place ia 

healthy, aod its gardens are filled ivith delicious fruit. Here, 

18 iu C069 every gale is sceated with powerful fragi*ance wafted 

L from groves of oraage aod citrou trees. Numberless aromatic 

\ berba exhale at the same time such profuse odour, that the 

whole atmosphere seems impregoated with a spicy perfume. 

The present inhabitaiits of the island confirm the ancient bift- 
(ory of its climate, matntaioiog that hardly a day passes, 
throughout the year, wherein £e sun is not visible. Pagan 
writers describe it as so peculiarly favoured, that Jupiter is fa- 
bled to have poured down upoo it a golden shower. The winds 
are liable to little variation ; they are north, >or northwest, dur- 
iog almost every mooth ; but these blow with great violence. 
From the number of appellations it bore at different periods, 
Rhodes might have at last received the name of i\\^polyonomem 
island.'*' Its antiquities are too interesting to be passed over 
without notice ; but we were hastening to the coast of Egypt, 
^ and contented ourselves by taking the few inscriptions found 
I within the town, or its immediate vicinity .f The streets were 

• OpHaaua^ firom the Bttmber of its serpents ; Siodta, er Desert ; TdehUd$^ Corymbla, 
TrUmcrUt JBUraa^ from its cloudless Ay ; Jsteria, because kt a distance the island 
appears as a star ; Pottsa., JtabifHa^ Olttsa^ Macarla^ and Fetugia. '•* Some are of 
winioo tbat Rhodes was first peopled by the descendants of Dodantm, tlie fourtli son 
« Javan. Both the Septuagint and Samaritan translation of the Pentateuch (Sgmont 
Md Ba/nuM, vol. I. p. 269.; instead of Z^odanim, always use Redanim-y and bythis ap« 
pellstion the Greeks always named the Rbodians.** 

t The ancient history of Rhodes, collected by Savary firom different authors, anS 
cootained in the tweUth letter of bis Travels in Greece, nuy be considered tJie most 
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filled with En^^lish sailors and soldiers, and all other conrad^a* 
tious were absoihed in the groat eveut of the expedition to 
Aboukir. A vessel had returned and put on shore a few of our 
wounded troops, who were taken to the hospital already prepa- 
red for their receptioo; but tb^se were meu who fell io. the 
first moments of landing, and could give but a very imperfect 
account of the success of an enterprise destined to crown with 
immortal honour the statesman by whom it was planned, and 
the armies by which it was achieved. All we could then learo 
was, that, after a severe conflict, the French had retreated to- 
ward Alexandria; and, having near relations and dear friends 
engaged in the enterprise, it is Bot necessary to describe our 
feelings upon the in til lege [ice. 

The principal ruins at Rhodes are not of earlier date than the 
residence of the Knights of Malta.* The remains of their fine 
old fortress are sufficient to prove that the building has sustain- 
ed little injury from time or barbarians. It still exhibits a 
venerable moated castle, of great size and strength; so fortified 
as to seem almost impregnable. A drawing made from it might 
furnish one of our theatres with a most striking decoratioO. It 
appears a complete system of fortification ; combining all the 
paraphernalia of dykes and drawbridges, battlements and basr 
tions. The cells of the knights are yet entire, forming a street 
within the works : and near these cells is the cathedral, or cha« 
pel, whose wooden doors, curiously carved, aud said to have 
been wrought of an incorruptible kind of cedar, have been pre^ 
served in their original state. The amis of Engla&d and of 
France appear sculptured upon the walls. The Turks have 
converted the sanctuary into a magazine for military stores. 

Of LinduSi now called Lindo^ the ancient capital of Rhodes, 

so little visited by travellers, so remarkable by its early claim 

^ to the notice of the historian,! and so dignified by the tsdents to 

i which it ga% birth,:^ we collected a few scattered observations 

(kvourable specimen of that author*B taleots, and perhaps the best account extant of 
the !shiod. It is better to refer the reader to luch a source, than to repeat what has 
been, already so ably detailed. 

*** In the year 1308, the emperor Emanuel, upon the expulsion of the knights tnjm 
9t. John d^Jtcri, made them a grant of this island, which they.continued to possess until 
the year 1522, when, after a glorious resistance, the grand master, Villiers, was com* 
polled to surrender it to Solyman II. The knights then retired, first to Candla, and 
afterward to Sicily, where they continued till the year 1530, when Charles Y. gave 
them the island of Malta.** Egm&ntand Heymany vol. I. p. 270 

t It was founded by Egyptians, under Danaus, fourteen hundred years before the 
Chrtetian sera. It is one of the three cities alluded to by Homer, [II. B. 668. See also 
Strabo, lib. xiv.] Notice of it also occurs in the Parian Chronicle. 

X It gave birth to Cleobulus, one of the seven s^es ; and to Chares and Ijaches, 
the artists who designed and completed the Ciiriossus. A mistake highly characteristie 
9f French ((utho^, w^ coipmitteil by Voltaire, respecting this fumous ati^ue. It is 
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from the clergy and surgeons of the British fleet. Ooe ot the 
former, ebaplaia of the admlrars ship, assured me that the aD- 
tiquities he had seea there were very numerous. He spoke of 
the ruins of a temple, which may have stood on the site of the 
faoe originally consecrated by the daughters of Daoaus to the 
Liodian Minerva.* When our countrymen were there, many 
iDscriptions were noticed; and of these^one may be here insert- 
ed, on account of the evidence it contains with regard to the real 
position of the ancient city. 

AlKAIOt ' 
ArH2l2TPATON 

nOATKPEONTOJ 
HIXaNTAOATMniA 
HAIAASnAAAN 
nPATONAIMAinN 

Maoy cities in Asia and Europe celebrated games in io^tatioB 
of the four 8acre<) games of Greece.f Agesistratus, who is com- 
raemorated iu this iuscriptiou, was the first of the Lindians wh^ 
had overcome tlie boys in wrestling at the Olympic games.| 

Some vases, of great antiquity, were a1s3 dug in a garden : 
of these, I procured one with upright bandies. Future travel- 
lers ma^ therefore expect considerable gratification, and a fund 
of Inquiry, in the due exaiminatioii of ibis part of the islaudl — 
Llndus is not more than one long day's journey from HhodeSy 
if the traveller makes use of mules for his conveyance 

The inscriptions I noticed at Khodes were principally upon 
marble altars. These exhibited the cylindrical form, adorned 
with sculptured wreaths and festoons, supported by. rams' heads, 
comsnon to all the altars of ancient Gr^^ece. The Hist was de- 
corated with wreaths of laurel, au<! thus inscribed : 

AT2 AN APOTAT2 A N APOT 
XAAKHTAKAlTAirXNAlKOX 
KAEAINIAOSKAMIKIATIAA 
KPOAD^CIAOX 

It relates to Lysander and his wife Cleaenis. 

noticed hy Meotelle. in a note to the article Livdos, 'EneydopedU Meihodique. VfO^ 
Uire having read Indian for Lindie», relates that the Colossus iras cast by aD ifldias. 

* 'Ifpoi 5i i<rT»» 'A0T»¥& Ai»dicu aiiT6h lwi<r>am^ta% Aaiai5a» Idpu^ " Thert,** 
(at lAndut*) 'ha conspicuous temple of the Lindiao Minerva, the work of the X)a* 
nidae." strabon, Geogr. lib. x\v. p. 937. Ed^ Oxott. Savary aaya the ruins of tbii 
edifice are still vi:ibte, on an eminence near the sea : Lettert on Gnece^ p. 96. The 
inhabitants here consecrated the 7th Ode of Pindar's Olympics, by ascribini: it in let- 
ters of znU\ : [bid. Demetrius TrUtiniM. Lindus waa the port resorted to by tlvt 
ttt*s .>t E^ypt afld o< Tyre before the bunding of Rhodes. Ibid 

t ^e Recueil dTAntiq. torn. ii. p. 223; and also Cw$im d)ist. QuatM^r, Jfom. p. SO. 

I IQ aa iaacriptioB ftraBd %i Spvta, md cited by Caylut, W9 rtad EXwflpMi JiiOfn 
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Upoa » second^ with the runs* head% appeured ooly the omf 
of a penoa who had placed it aa a vow« 

nxEroA 

Upon a third, correspoudiug id its oniaiDeDts if itb the first, 
was the oanie of Pol} cleitus, the sod of Polyaratus. 

nOATKAEITOx 

noATApATOr 

From the classical simplicitj aod brevity ufed by the Greeks 
io their iuscriptioos, we might derive examples for the improve- 
meot of our taste iu tiiis respect. How much more impressive 
Is the style pursued by them, than our mode of "irritiog upon 
imblic moDuments, where a Iod^ verbose superscript iou b la* 
troduced, relatiog to things whereof it concerns not posterity to 
-be informed 1 In other ages, however, the Greeks of the Car- 
pathian sea and coast of Carta had tlie aistom of adding to such 
•simple iuscriptions an hexameter distich ; of this I have seen 
many instances, but shall subjoin one as f found it on the p»> 
destal of a marble column at Rhodes : this had been hollowed^ 
aod placed over the mouth of a well in the inner basin of the 
principal harbour.* It it very interesting, as it relates to an 
artist of the country, Jmphilockus Ou sw af JAgus^ who was 
probably an architect 

AM^IAOXOT 
^ TOTAAArOT 

nONTftPEftS 
HKEIKAINEIAOTnP0XOA2KAm2XATONINAO>4 
'T£XNA2AM«lAOXOIOMErAKAE02A4eiTONAfiI 

'* THE GREAT AND IMMORTAL GLORY OF THE ART OFAMPBl- 
LACHU8 REACHES EVEN TO THE MOUTHS OF THE 
NILE AND TO THE UTMOST INDUS." 

Upon a block of marble, io the street before the Greek convent, 

* After my return to England, I was graitfied by finding that Egmoot and Hey- 
■an, half a century before, had abo noticed this inscription, J See Vol. I. p. 268.) 
because their copy confirmed my own, as to the words AAArOT and EtONTli- 
JRBQS i while in other respects, it is so imperl'ect, as to be unintelligible without 
the assistance of the more correct reading here otfered. The classical reader will be 
Interested in remiirlcing. that Ariatophanes, in the NkbiAo}, uses the tznreralOB 9t 
Ito ^ m hjJMi Poet ; 

£»v' 4pa I9BIA0X IIFOXOAIS u54Y«f . 



I tlso^Berred UieMlowi^ record of so offeriof; to Jiipiteri 
ibesaviouT, by the persons whose oMoet fire meotioiied : 

THNnNONATNOr 
APAAI02nP0EEN02 
AIIXriTHPI 

A circomstaace occurs aooually at Rhodes which deserrea 
the atteutioD of the literary traveller : it is the ceremony of car« 
ryiDg Silenas ia processioD at Easter. A troop of boys, crown- 
ed with garlands, draw along, in a car, a fat old man, attended 
vith great pomp. I unfortunately missed bearing testimony to 
this remarkable example, among many others which I had wit- 
nessed, of theesisteoce of Pagan rites in popular superstitions.* 
I was informed of the fact by Mr. Spurring, a naval architect, 
irho resided at Rhodes, and Mr. Cope, a commissary belong. 
iDg to the British army ; both of whom had seen the procession. 
The same ceremony also takes place in the Island of Scio. 

From the neighbouring Island of Syme, so famous for its di- 
ters, women come to Rhodes for employment. They are the 
porters and water carriers of the island ; and appear distinguish- 
ed by a peculiar mode of dress, wearing white turbans on their 
heads. Their featui^s have, moreover, a singuTar character, 
resembling those of the Tzigankies, or gypsies in Russia. Id 
Syme,! and in the Isle of Nis} rus, now called Nizari, whose 
iohabitants are principally maintained by the occupation of 
diviog for sponges, the following singular custom is observed. 
When a man of any property inteudHo have his daughter mar- 
ried, he appoints a certain day, when all the young unmarried 
men repair to the sea side, where they strip them^lves in the 

* Eves ia tbe town of CBinbridge« and center of our university, such curious r^ 
mbs of ancient customs may be noticed* in different seasons of the year, -which pass 
without observation. The custom of blowing horns upon the first of May, (old style) 
is derived from a festival in honour to Diana At the ffaavkie, as it is called, or JETar- 
vettBcme^ 1 1)ave seen a clown dressed in woman^s clothes, having his face painted, 
bis bead decorated with ears of com, and bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, 
carried in a wagon, with great pomp and Mud shouts, through the streets, the horsfls 
beiog covered with white sheets ; and when I inquired the meaning of the ceremony, 
was answered by the peopto, that *^0i^ were drawing the Harvest Queen.** These 
locient customs of the country did not escape the notice of Erasmus, when he was 
in £o;!land. He had observed them, both at Cambridge and in London ; and partieu- 
larly mentions the Morving of horns, tuad the ceremony of depositing a deer's head upoa 
the altar of St. Paurs church, which was built upon the site of a temple of Diana, bj 
Ethelbert Icing of Kent, in the time of Mditus, first Bishop of London, as appears from 
t manuscript in the Cottonion collection. *< Apvd Anglos ^ says Erasmus, ** mos OPt 
Lonoini, ut certo die populue in nummum tempium Pati/o sacrum inducat longo hostili 
impositum caput ferae, cum ioamceno sonitu coRKUUM venat'oriorum. Hacpompa 
iroceditur ad summum altare, dices omnes affiatos furore.** Delia Erasmi Ecelesias' 
He, lib. i.Op torn. V. p, 701. See also KnighTs Wk of Brasmns, Camb. 1726 p. 297 

1 Svme retains its ancient appellatioD) derived ftem ^e, a daughter otJm$tu$f 
Hcoriam to SU p k mut BgMummt, 



presence of the father and hit daughter, and begkr dii4iig. He 
who fi^oes deepest hi the sea, aod remauM longest under watu^^ 
obtains the ladj.^ 

A north wind had prerailed from the time of our leavhig the 
Dardaoellea. It changed, however, as soon as we had put to 
•ea from Rhodes, which induced us to stand over for theOulph 
of Glaucuss now called Macri Bay, situated between the ancient 
provinces of Caria and Lycia, in Asia Minor ;f a place difficult 
of access to marioera, and generally dreaded by (rreek sailors, 
because when sailing toward it with a leading wiod, they often 
encounter what is called a " head wind,'' blowinglfitun the gulph 
causing a heavy swell in its mouth, where they are also liable 
to dangerous calms, and to sudden squalls from the high moun- 
tains around. The appearance of all the south of Asia Minor, 
from the sea, is fearfully grand; and perhaps no part of it pos- 
aessesmore eminently those sources of the sublime, which Burke 
has instructed us to find in vastness and terror, than the entrance 
to the gulph into which we were now sailing. The mountains 
around it, marking the confines of Caria and Lycia, are so ex- 
ceedingly high, that their summits are covered with deep snow 
throughout the year ; and they are visible, at least to one third 
part of the whole distance, from the Asiatic to the African con- 
tinent. From Rhodes they are distinctly seen, although that 
island is rarely discerned from the mouth of the gulph, even in 
the clearest weather. Of this gulph it is not possible to obtain 
correct ideas, even from the beFt maps as it is falsely delineated 
in all that have yet been published. It inclines so much toward 
the south, after passing the isles which obstruct the entrance, 
that ships may lie as in a basin. Its extremity is quite land- 
locked, although no such notion can be formed of it, from the 
appearance it makes, either in D'Anville's atlas, or any more 
recent publication.' The air of this gulph, especially in summer, 
h pestiferous. A complete mal-aria^^ prevails over every part 

* EgmODt and Heyman, vol. i. p. 266. Wheo the aatiquitieii obtained by<mT Eng^ 
lish ambassador in Athens were suiiky by tbe lo&s of a vessel In the Bay of CerigOt 
together with the valuable journals of his &ecretary> Mr. Kamilton, relatias ta-h» 
travels in Greece and £gypt, that gentleman* with great pre&ence of mind, s^nt for 
some of these divers; who actually succeeded in penetrating to the ship's hold, and 
ia driving large iron bolts into the cases containing marbles, at the bo^toaof tbe sea, 
io tea fathoms depth : to these they afterward applied cords, and thus succeeded u 
Vftjsii^ part of tbe sbip*s cargo. 

t Cicero, [lib i. De Divinatiane^] places the city of Telroessus in Caria. It seems 
rather to have belonged to Lycia. The mountains to the north and west of it formed 
the boundary between tbe two provinces. 

X Tbe name generally given, in the Mediterranean, to those mephitic exhalations 
prevalent during the summer months, where the land has not been properly drained.. 
The mouths of all rivers are thus infested; also, all cQtton and rice grounds; plaees 
cnUsd hgunet] where tilt is made; all the plaim of Tbessaly and MieeUooia,. pac- 
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cf it. Sir Sidney Smilh, beiog here with the Tiger, anared 
me, that io the compass of one week, from the time of his arri- 
val, be had not less than one hundred of the crew upon the sicfc 
list For myself, I soon became a strikinj; example of the pow- 
erful iaflueuce of such air, not only from the fever which there 
attacked me, but from a temporary privation, of the use of my 
limbs, which were not restored until we put to sea again. I 
have generally remarked, during my traveb, that w.heiever the 
ruies of ancient cities exist, the air is bad ; owing to the staf;- 
oaot waters caused by the destruction of aqueducts, of conduits 
for public baths, and by the filling up of channels^ formerly em- 
ployed to convey those waters, which are now left, forming 
marshes and stinking pools. But it is not only to such causes 
that we may ascribe the bad air of the Bay of Macri. The 
loAy mountains, which entirely surround it, leave the gulph, as 
it were, in the bottom of a pit, where the air has not a free 
circulation, and where the atmosphere is often so sultry, that 
respiration is difficult : at the same time, sudden gusts of cold 
vind rush down, at intervals, from the snowy heights, carrying 
fever and death to those who expose their bodies to such refresh- 
ii]^ but deceitful gales. Yet the temptations to visit this p1ace» 
Qotwiibstanding the danger, are lamentably strong ; there is uo 
part of Grecian territory more interesting in its antiquities thao 
the Gulph of Glaucus. The ruins of Telmessns are as little 
known as they are remarkable, in the illustration they alTorcl 
concerning the tombs and the theatres of the ancients. 

We had no sooner entered the mouth of the gulph, than we 
eocouDtered the tremendous swell our pilot had taught us to ex- 
pect. At one moment, a gust, as of a hurricane, laid our ves- 
sel upon her beam- ends ; at another, the sails were shaking, as 
iu a ealm, and the ship pitching in all directions. In this situa- 
tion, night came on. Our captain^ wishing himself well out at 
sea, was cursing hi& folly for venturing into such a birth ; dryly 
observing, that "if we did not look sharp, we should get 
smothered before morning.'' Land around us on every side, 
increased our apprehensions ; but patience and lal>our at last 
brought us quietly to anchor on the eastern side of one of the 
six isles in the entrance to this bay, bebiod which, vessels lie 
most commodiously, that visit this place for the purpose of 
watering. During the Egyptian expedition, ships came here 

ticularly those of Zeltun, the ancient Lamia, and Thessaloniea; the great marsh of 
Bcentia; all the northern and western coasts of the Morea; and the whole coast Jf 
9mi\iMi oppeiite Corcyra^ bow Garfy. 
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to obtain wood and water for the fleet ; but their erews 
attacked by the oatives of the coast, who are- a very savage 
race of mouataiaeers, it was usual to seod to Cyprus for those 
articles. 

When daylight appeared, we observed a larger island than 
any of those we Jiad before noticed, lying farther in the bay« 
toward the east, and entirely covered with buildings, like the 
snail island in the L&go Maggiare of the Milanese territory ia 
Italy, called IsolnheUa, These buildings proved afterward to 
be really the work of Italians; for upon hobting out our boat 
and visiting the place, we found there the ruins of a Genoese 
town, of considerable size, to which the inhabitants of the town 
of Macri were accuRtomed to resort, during summer, to avoid 
bad air. Some of the houses, porticoes,* baths and chapels, are 
yet almost entire ; and the whole had a picturesque appearance, 
highly striking, in the approach to it from the .water. After 
passing this island we rowed toward the town of Macri, cdtuated 
in the midst of the ruins of Tclmessus; the name of which city 
appears in the inscription we found there, proving the accuracy 
of B'Auville in the position assigned to it by him. Here the 
bay winds round a promontory, and inclines toward the south; 
presenting a boautiful harbour sheltered on every side by a 
mountainous coast. We landed upon the modern pier, and 
having paid our respects to the agha in the usual form, by 
taking a cup of his coflTee, proceeded to the ruins.. They He 
toward the east and west of the present town ; or, in truth, all 
aroutid it : whensoever the modern town was built, it arose from 
the ruins of the ancient city. The first and principal ruin appeara 
from the sea, before lauding, to the west of the town. It is that 
of an immense theatre, whose enormous portals are yet standing. 
It seems one of the grandest and most perfect specimens the 
ancients have left of this kind of building. The situation se- 
lected for it, according to the common custom observed through- 
oat Greece, is the side of a mountain sloping to the sea. Thus, 
by the plans of Grecian architects, the great operations of na- 
ture were rendered subservient to works of art ; for the moun- 
tains whereon they built their theatres possessed naturally a 
theatrical form ; and towering behind them, like a continuation 
of the immense curvature containing seats for the spectators, 
gite a prodigious dignity to those edifices. Not only the moun- 
iara&, but the sea itself, and all the vast perspective presented 
before the spectators who were assembled in those buildings, 
attst have b^o considered, by their architects^ as formusgparta 
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of ooe iftagDificeDt design. The removal of aoj object from 
the rest would materiailj have injured the grandeur of the 
whole. Savary, who saw tliis theatre at Telmesaus, says it is 
much less than that of Patara,* and we found its diameter not 
half so great as that of Alexandria Troas ; yet the eQect pro* 
duced by it seemed greater. Some of the stones used in its 
coQstnictioa are nine feet long, three feet wide, and two feet 
thicks Three immense portals, not unlike the appearances pre- 
sented at Stonehenge, conducted to the arena. The stones 
which compose these gates are larger than those I have de« 
scribed. The centre |;ateway consists only of five, and the two 
others of three each, placed in the most simple style of architec- 
lure. Indeed, eyery thing at Telmesses is colossal. A certaio 
vastoess of proportion, as in the walls of Tiryntbus or Crotona, 
excites admiration mingled with awe ; and this may be said to 
characterize the traces of the Dorian colonies over all the 
coast of Asia Minor. The grandeur of the people, as well 
as the sublime conceptions of their artists, were displayed 
not only in the splendour of their buildings, but in the size 
of the materials wherewith their edifices were constructed. 
The kings and people of Caria and of Lycia have left 
behind them monuments defying tlie attacks of time or of 
barbarians. Amidst the convulsions of nature, and the earth- 
quakes desolating tlie shores of the Carpatbiao Sea, these build- 
ings have remained unshaken. The enormous masses constitu- 
ting the doors of the Telmessensiao tlieatre were placed to- 
gether without ce<taentation or grooving ; they are simply laid 
one upon the other : and some notion may be formed of the as- 
toDisbing labour necessary in the completion of the edifice to 
which they belong, when it is further stated that every stone 
in the exterior walls of the building appears sculptured in regu 
lar parallelograms, formed by bevelling the edges^f 

There were, originally, five immense doors leading to the 
arena, although three only remain standing at this day. The 
largest of tliese t>eiog the central place of entrance, consisted of 
fi^e pieces of stone ; two being on each side, as uprights, and 
one laid across. The uprights are ten feet two inches, and five 
feet eleven iochess making the whole height of the door eleven 
feet six inches. The breadth of these stones is three feet ten 

* " Letters on Greece,** ]ib. ii. p. 48. Lond, 1788. 

t lo &n deseripti<Mi8 of this kind, the pencil of the artist is m much superior to the 
pen of the writer, that i^is doubtful, whether, after every endeavour to give to idea 
<TthU 8ppearaQC9| the account will be intelligible. 
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ioches, and they are twenty inches thick. The space for the 
eotraoce is seven feet three inches wide ; and the length of the 
upper stone, placed across the uprig^hts. ten feet seven inches; 
all one entire mass. The doors on either side the main eii- 
trance, consisting only of three stones each, had, for their 
uprights, masses of eleven feet three inches in height, four feet 
10 breadth, nineteen inches in thickness, and the space for the 
entrance six feet four inches. Those upon the right and left of 
the three in the centre were still smaller. 

The form of this theatre is semicircular. It is twenty-eight 
rows of seats, and all of these remain entiitt. They are divided 
into two parts, by a corridor passing all around ; foiuteen seats 
being in the upper division, and the same number ]in the lower. 
In the upper compartment, on each side of the theatre, is a 
vaulted chamber; and these are exactly opposite to each other. 
Perhaps the measure across the arena, to the brining of the 
seats, may rather prove its form to be eiliplical than semicircular. 
I found the distance from the centre portal to the lower bench, 
thirty -five yards, and obtained a major diameter of thirty-seven 
yards by measuring the distance from side to side. The stones 
whereof the walls consisted, between the portals, were eight 
feet ten inches in length .; these weret placed together without 
cement, and exhibited the same massive structure as the rest of 
the building. Being resolved to render an account as explicit 
as possible of a theatre still remaining so entire, f shall now 
proceed to slate the dimensions of the seats. Their elevation 
is sixteen inches, and the breadth twenty-five. The height of 
the corridor, passing round the back of the lower tier, is five 
feet eight inches ; so that the height of the persons placed in the^ 
upper row was forty- two feet above the arena. Before the 
front of this fine theatre extended a noble terrace, to which a 
magnificent flight of steps conducted from the sea. The beautiful 
harbour of Telroessus, with the precipices and snow-clad sum- 
mits around it, was ihe prospect surveyed by the spectators from 
•within; and behind towered the heights of that mountain, to 
whose shelving sides the edifice was itself accommodated; nor 
can imagination picture a sublimer scene than, under so many 
circumstaices of the grandest association, was presented to tiie 
stranger, who lauduig from his bark beneath the facade of this 
magnificent building, ascended to the terrace from the strand of 
the Telmessensians ; and, entering the vast portals of the theatre^ 
beheld them seated by thousands within its spacious area. 
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flfear the ruius of this edifice are other renafna, and, amon^ 
them, ooe of a nature (oo remarkable to be paased without no- 
tice. At pressent it exhibits a lofty and very spacious vaulted 
apartmeot, open in front, cut in the solid substance of a rock, 
beneath the declivity on which the theatre is situated, and close 
to (he sea. The sides of it are of the natural stone; but the 
back part Is of masonary, stuccoed M-ith so much art, that it pre* 
seots a close imitation of the appearance presented by the rod^ 
itself. It evidently served as a screen (o conceal a hollow re- 
cess, oi the same height aud breadth as that side of the vault 
Jo this recess was'probably secreted one of those soothsayers 
for which Telmessus was anciently renowned ;'^ so that when 
persons entered tlie vault to consult the oracle, a voice apparent- 
ly supernatural, might auswer where no person was visible. 
Similar means of deception, employed by heathen priests, are 
exhibited by their remains at Argos in Peloponnesus,, as will 
Lereafter appear. But concerning the Telmessensian Cave, it 
is dii&cult to explain the manner in which tlie person who de- 
livered the oracular sayings, obtained an entrance to the recess. 
We could observe neitlier hole nor crevice ; nor would tlie 
place have been discovered, if some persons had not, either by 
acci<leDt or design, broken a small aperture through the artin- 
cial wall, about four feet from the floor. of the vault. A flight 
of steps conducted from the shore to this remarkable cave ; and 
as it uas open in front toward the sea, it does not appear to 
have served for a place of sepulture. We may therefore con- 
clude that it presents a curious relique of that juggling augury 
for which this city was particularly famous. 

The walls of tiie theatre of Telmessus fuiuislicd nmtcrials 
for building the pier of the present town. Tire sculptures! 
stones, already noticed upon the exterior of that sumptuotis 
<^tiirice, may now be discerned in the later masoirry of this 
work. All the marble used by the Turkish iithahitants of the 
place, in their cemetery, mosque, and public foiuitains, was 
taken from the remains of the Greciau city, and afterward 

* Telmessus was ao reao-wned for the art of dUiaaticfu, that CroMin, kins of Lydit, 
Wfit to consult its soothsayers on an occasion mentioned by Herodotus. The famom 
BaiiupM of Alexander the Great was Aristander of Telmessus Arriau (Epod. lib. ii. 
«d. Grmov,) says of the people, ETiai yip toui Ttkiujcias ctcpihs t4 6«ra ^yijtX<r9au_j 
w Wp(ai» dra f'tfovs ^i^ta-iai ctbioTi wtl yuvai^l xal iraj<r. tt)V ixoLvrtiav. It may be ob- 
wrved here, that the name of the city, in the text of Arrian, and in Gronovius's crm- 
iWDtary, is written Tdtnisttu. Our inscriptions copied there prove the word to be n 
written in the following passage of Cicero; •* Tefmeuus in Caria eft: qva in vrbe er- 
velUt hanspicwn dUcifliaa/* . Cicsxo de DUHntUiont, lib. i. 

o 
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fasliiooed, by those barbariaos, lato shapes wherebj every Irsee 
of their former honours have been aonihilated. Much, how- 
ever* yet exists, proving the rank maintained by the Telmes- 
sensians, although little within the precincts of the modern town. 
Yet even here we observed some antiquities, and among these 
a marble altar, on which a female figure was represented, with 
the extraordinary symbols of two hands figured in bas-relieQ 
as if cut ofTaod placed by her, with this inscription : 

ETPHNHXAIPE 

Newp the same place was also the capital of an Ionic pilaater; 
having the architect's name, Hermolycus, so engraven upon it 
as not to be discerned when the building, to which it belonged, 
was perfect; the leltei-s being inscribed behind the capital, 
where the stone was intended to be placed against a wall ; and 
thus written : 

EPora^TKor 

Not being able to discovery any other antiquities-within the 
town, we passed through it, toward the east ;* and here found 
ample employment, in the midst of the sepulchres of the Tel- 
raesseusians. Some of these have been delineated, but without 
accuracy or elTect, iti th^ work of Monsieur de Choiseul Gouf- 
fier.f They are the sepulchres to which allusion was made in 
a former volume, when discussing the subject of the origin of 
temples4 It was there stated, that the most ancient heatlien 
structures, for offerings to the gods, were always either tombs 
themselves, or they were btiilt where tombs had been. Hence 
the first temples of Athens, Paphos, and Miletus ; and heoce 
the terms used by the most ancient writers in their signification 
of a temple. Hence also the sepulchral origin and subsequent 
consecration of the pyramids of £gypt. But since Mr. Bry- 

* Tbe renalns of Genoese and VenetiSD baildin^ coyer all the coast near the toirn. 
"We found here, in full bloom, that exceedingly rare plant the arUtolochia mauromm. 
It is badly represented In Tournefort*8 Travels, torn ii. p. 7». Tbe siD«;ular colour 
of the flower, and also its brown leaves, made roe at first doubt whether it were an ani- 
mal or a plant. It groirg also near the ruins of the theatre. 

t yoyage Fiitortsqut de la Griee. This has been stated for the purpose of teontradieting 
a note published in the English edition of Savary^s Letters on Greece, p. 49. Lond. 
1788, where it is said^ that *' these ancient monuments are delineated with great mi- 
liuteness and aceura<^ in tbe Voyage Pittoresqiu.*' If the reader attempt to form bis 
judgment of the ruins of Telmessus from that work, he will not obtain any notion ade^ J 
quate to their grandeur, or even to the truth of their appearance. If either is the ao**) 
thor of this work aVle to supply, by drawings, what is wanted for better informatioR.-) 

X ** Journey aloo^ttae frontier of Circasaia/' See part L chap. XVII. fu 399. of tL«J 
f^coad edition. ] 
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aot, aHuding to the tombs of Persepolis^ maintauied that thejr 
vere temples ab origine, as distiagiiistied from places of burial, 
it will be right to show, that those of Telmessus, correspouding 
exactly with the Persepolitan monuments, so that one might be 
coofouuded with the other, hare upon them inscriptions denoC- 
iog explicitly and fully the purposes of their const ructioir. 

The tombs of Telniessus are of two kinds; both visible from 
the sea at a considerable distance. The first, and the more ex- 
traordinary, are sepulchres hewn in the face of perpendicular 
rocks. Wherever the side of a mountain pi-eseoted ao almost 
inaccessible steep, there the ancient workmen seem to have be- 
stowed their principal labour. In such situations are seen ex- 
cavated chambers, worked with such marvellous art as to exhi- 
bit open facades, porticoes with Ionic columns, gates and doors 
beauiifally sculptured, on which are carved the represeutatiou 
8s of embossed iron work, bolts and hinges^ Yet every such 
appearance, whatever number of parts may compose it, proves, 
upon examioatioo, to consist of one stone.* The columns, bro- 
ken at their bases, remain suspended by their capitals ; beiog^ 
io fact, a part of the architrave and cornice they seem to sup- 
port, and therefore are sustained by them ami by the contigu- 
ous mass of rock above, to which they all belong. These are 
the sepulchres resembling those of Persepolis. The other kind 
af tomb found at Telmessus is the true Grecian soros, the sar- 
cophagus of the Romans. Of this sort there are several, but 
of a size and grandeur far exceeding any thing of the kind 
elsewhere, standing, in some instances, upon the craggy pinna- 
cles of lofty precipitous rocks. It is as difficult to determine 
how they were there placed, as it would be to devise means for 
taking them down ; of such magnitude are the single atone» 
whereof each soros separately consists. Nearer to the shore, 
and in less elevated situations, appear other tombs, of the same 
oatore, and of still greater size ; these are formed of more than 
one stone ; and almost all, of whatsoever size or form, exhibit 
iDscHptioDs. 

The largest of those near the shore, situated in a valley be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, is composed of five immense 
masses of stone ; four being used for the sides, and one for the 
Hd or cover. A small opening, shaped like a door, in the side 
facing the harbour, is barely large enough to allow a passage 

*A similar style of workmuiship may be observed in tbie stupendous In dian temples 
as tbef are beauUfuUy delineated by IVir. Daniel. 
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for the buman body. ExafniDiDf its taterior by means of the 
aperture here afforder), we perceived another small square 
opening in the floor of this vast soros, which seemed to com- 
municate with an inferior vault Such cavities might be ob- 
served in all the sepulchres of Telmeesus, excepting those cut 
in the rocks ; as if the bodies of the dead had been placed in 
the lower receptacle, while the soros above answered the pur* 
pose of a cenotaph ; for, wherever the ground had been suffi* 
cientlj cleared around them, there appeared, beneath the soros, 
a vault.* Almost all these tombs have been ransacked : but 
I suspect that the one to which reference is now made, has not 
yet been opened. Gipsies, who were encamped in great num- 
bers among the ruins, had used some of the vaults, or lower 
receptacles, as sheds for their* goats. A question is here 
suggested, ^hich it may be possible to answer. Whence 
originated this distinction, observed in the Telniiessensiaa 
sepulchres, between the tombs having a Persepolitan character, 
and the cenotaphs exhibiting the most ancient form of the Greek 
soros ? Tlie first seem evidently Asiatic ; they correspond with 
the remains of customs still discernible in many parts of India. 
The last are of £uropean origin ; and their introduction may 
be referred to periods in the history of the country, wheu the 
Crst colonies from Greece took possession of the coasts of Ca- 
lia and Lycia. The Dorian dialect is yet retained in almost 
•very inscription found upon those shoces.f 

Upon the right hand of the mouth of the soros, as represented 
la the annexed engraving, is an inscription, in legible characters, 
of the highest importance in ascertaining the identity of the 
«ity to which it belonged, as well as in the illustration it offers 
concerning the nature of the monument itself. I copied it with 
all the care and a^ention it was possible to bestow, when ex- 
posed to the scorching l>eams of a powerful sun, and to mephitic 
exhalations from the swamp wherein it is situated. By the le- 
gend, this monument is proved to have been the tomb of helen, 

9A17aUT£R OF jliSQN, ▲ VOJIAN OV TELJiESSUS. It is^ difficult 

ft 

* Such a mode of interment is still exhibited in all our English cemeteries, ^t is a 
practice we dertwd from the Romans ; and the form of their sarcophagus may yet be 
noticed in almost every churchyard of our island. 

f Tbelate professor Porsoo, to whom the authorshoved the inscription he discovered 
Hpon this soroa, maintained that it was evidently older than the hundredth Olympiad. 
Reclconing, therefore, to the time in which it was found, the antiquity of this monu- 
ment amounted to two thousand one hundred and seventy one years $ for the l>untJre(t 
Olympiad terminated with the year 377 B. C. Professor Forsoo himself afforded tli» 
translation of tbisfoscription, as it will be found here given: the autttor having care< 
folly inserted it, literally aiul verbaJily, flroiq.the coj^y l^ft. with hm by km tMDtQJt,^ 
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to Gomprefaend what is iDtended by the iurret, unlesB it be the. 
superior receptacle, or scmtos itself. At the same time ire 
leaft, from this inscriptioo, that Greek tombs were not always 
exclusively appropriated to the iotermeot of a single body, al- 
though such strict iojttDction is sometimes made, by inscriptiooa 
upOQ them, againBt the admission of any other corpse, than of 
the persoa first buried ;* but tliat, sometimes, they answered fttt 
the purposes of a modern family vault. 



B AENHHKAI 

A««I014IA2 

NO JTOTAIO 

FENOrXTEA 

MH22I2TOMNH 

MEIONKATEaeKETAXEN 

EATTHKAIOt^EAT 

THNENE0A*ENAnOA 

AflNIAHATIftArTHX 

KAIEA£NHTHKAIA««I 

llErrONHATTH2AAAftAE 

MHAENlEZEINAIENTn 

nTPri2KaTE0HNAIME 

TATOHNTA^HNAIATTHK 

EITI2;eEIHTINAA2E 

BHSESTneEOlSKATA 

XeONIOJKAIEKTOX 

0*ElAETftTEA 

MH22£NnA.H 

*IE 



^ Helen, who was also Aphion, the daughter of Jason the 
son of Diogenes, a woman of Telmessus, constructed this mo«- 
flument for herself, and late in life has buried herself therein ; 
and to Apollonides, her own son ; and to Helen who is like- 
wise called Apphion, her own granddaughter f but to nobody else 
be k allowed to be deposited in the turret, after that she her*> 
self is therein eatembed. But if aoy person presume to put 
any person therein, let him be devoted to the infernal god^ 
and let him yearly pay to the treasury of the Tdmesseunan' 
fifteen drachms."! 

* See particularly the inscription copied at Erfcessykeuy, ia the plaio of Troy, aT' 
found on a soroB brought from Alexandria Troas, of which a trCBSUitlOO is £itea la tfat- 
»ixtb chapter of this yolume. 

tNioeJiMUuisa aiMl enht peoc« fifftbing. 

o 2 



Otfier sepulchres^ of the same form, aUhoi^;h not epiite 89 
large, consist oolf of two masses of stone f one for the bochr or 
ehest of tiie sores, and the other for its operculum ; anJ, to 
increase the wonder excited hy the skill and labour manifested 
10 their construction, they have been almost miraculottsly 
faised to the surrounding heights, and there left stamiiog upon 
the projections and crags «f the rocks, which the casualties of 
nature presented for tfaiir reception. One of thear exhibtts a 
bas-relief; and by the left side of this, as inscription, but bo 
nearly obliterated, that we could recover only a few of the 
letters. The relief represents a female figure seated, to whom 
some one is presenting an iaiieint Four other figures, two male 
and two female, follow the person wlio carries the child-. These 
again are succeeded by a train of attendants. This subject 
is common in Greece. It is similar to that described by Dr. 
Chandlerat SIgeum,* and exhibits the presentation of a new- 
born babe ta the tutelar deity, on the fifth day after its birth. 
It 18 not quite ao cleur for what, purpose tl^s subject was intro* 
duced upon a sepulchral monument, unless it were erected ia 
memory of one who died in. eliildbed« The only letten dis- 
)snct were the folk)wing : 

% . . . . ^. . . AH . . • PA 

.,.:.AHMHTPrQ 
.. ..©EltHATHN 

TAKAAA.. 

ONIOSZXIOIWH 
NTAION 

Upon the opposite side of this soros, towardthe mouutain, I^ 
found also a part of another iosei-iption : 

rEAHX0v...AAeAiiK...A...KW,..03II 

This tomb consists of two entire stones, standing upon a lofty 
rock, difficult of access. One stnue, being hollowed, affords a- 
receptacle for the body ; the other supplits its peoderoos co* 
vering. 

Near this is another tonib, with a simple baa-relief, but not 
of less massive materials, nor less elevated in its situation. The 
practice of adorning the soros is not of a date so remote as the 
chaster style observed in sepulchres of Macedonia, aed ia 
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etben left by the Ptolemies of Egypt. In its origiDal (brm it 
pres&res a simplicity aod grandeur not to be aided by aoj 
oroameot. The purest in<Kiel* was aflforded by the graoite 
soroSfin the chamber of the greater pyramid, when it wa» 
cavered by a simple slab. During the first ages of their iotro- 
duGt}oiv.they were destitute even of inscriptions. The magni- 
tude of the work spoke-for itself; and it was believed posterity 
needed no other ioformation.f lo later times, when the re- 
liques of the dead became sources of superstition, and sloth or 
avarice had rendered them subservient to mercenary purposes, 
it was necessary that inscriptions should often not only record 
the origin of the tomb, but also testify the miracles it wrought, 
or the mysteries it concealed. Hence those numberless writinga 
8t the monument of Memoon^ and the iobg catalogue of hiero- 
glyphic characters with which the priests of Alexandria had 
loscribed the soros cootaining the consecrated remains of the 
founder of their city. It is cpiite inconceivable by what art 
the people of Tefcnessus were enabled to raise such everlasting 
moouments of (heir piety for the dead. The soros of which i 
am now writing stands upon the top of a rock, towering among 
the ruins and other sepulchres of the city : it consists, like the 
former, of two pieces of stone. It has, for its foundation, a 
mass so solid, tliat even the earthquake*, to which the country 
hag beeu liable, have not, ki the smallest degi^ee, altered ita 
position. 

Agaio passing the tomb of Helen, and proceeding a little 
farther toward the east, we came to the remains of a monu* 
meot, which I should have believed to have been the famoua- 
cenotaph erected by Artemisia in faeneur of her husband, from 
its conformity to the aoeouots given of that work, if Strabo had 
Dot assigned for it a diflfereTit situation .| Hard by, upon a block 
•f marble, we noticed the ibiiowiog inscription, perhaps re- 
ferring to this buildiog. The stone seemed as if it had been 

* The ctbsfBical taste of POusshi did not sofTer tiria model to escape his notice, -wfteiT 
tepaioted tlie celebrated picture of tkejnm into Enpt. The Holy Faiiiily tre there' 
delineatedl^y the side of aa uicient tomfo, eoDsistioB of the soros, -with its simple 
wvering, destitute of any oroaiuent whatsoever. Id that picture, ril is repose, 
Pudear.aodflirirfimity, IB the Mgbeai degree. ; . 

t fheacepunt given by Diodorus of the sepulchre of Oeymaody as, [Didd. Sic. lib. i. 
p. 57, ed. Weasel. Amt 1746.] affording one of the oldest inscriptions of this nature, 
proves bow fullyitfae ancients relied upon the perpetuity of their memory by the 
Jreatnesa of their sepulchres. BASI ABrrBASlAEfiiNOSTM A W ATASBIMI 
IlAETIEETAEiVAIBOtAETAinHAIKOEEIMIKAinOXKBIMAlNIKA 

TnTiTliNEMnNEPrQN. *^ I am Osymandyas, King of Kings ! If any on* 
ifould know ho^ great I am, and when 1 lie, let ta»- surpass any of my iiorkfr.*^ 

tatateb. Gett. Ub. tXr. p. 93S. JEd. Omhi^ 
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placed over the entrance of some edifice. It purports tbat a 
person of the name of '' Sammias, constructed the monjpneat 
lor himself, his wife Auxests,"* daughter of Naneis, bis fimily, 
and descendants;'' and concludes with the usual prohibition 
concerning its exclusive approprtatioa, and the fine to be levied 
in consequence of its violation, to be paid to the senate. 

lAMMJASKATCSKETASENTOMNHMEIONEATTnKAF 

rTNAlKIATTOTATSHIEINAIVHIAOEKAlTOirTEKNOlS 

HTOISEKTOTTliNEZOMENOISEKTOr^OILMOXKAI 

TOTTITMOTEnArAOOTXAPAEANMEfNHMETAITOT 

OTAENlESBSTAIANOIEAIHOJnBrHMHErWXaPHSArTINl 

XEONOIEIAEOHOAAAO nOlHSASAnOTEISElTEA 

MESSEaNrEPOTSIA * . . 

« 

That a building equal in colossal size to this should have 
been erected for anj private individual, seems improbable^ 
That it could not have been one of tlie public edifices used by 
(he Telmessensians, is evident, because it did not admit light;, 
and further, that its origin was sepulchral, may also be iulerred 
from the circumstance of its situation to the midst of tombs* 
Its form b quadrangular, and I believe perfectly square. Ilr 
consists of enormous blocks of stone, placed together without ce« 
meut. Strength seems all the architect aimed at in its formation^ 
It bears every trace iif having sustained soipe enormous obelisk, or 
pyramid, to which it supplied a basement. Viewing it externally, 
it has the appearance of a solid cube ; but having effected a 
passage to the interior of the pile, by means of chasms opened 
by earthquakes, we found an arch upon every side. Between 
'these, {he intervening spaces, being the upper corners of the 
building, were each of one entire stone, of incredible . size, 
scooped within, so as to fornn by their junctioD upward, a dome. 
Upon the outside of the pile the arches were walled up, to 
give additional strength to the work, and better enable it to 
sustain the immense weight it was designed to bear. All the 
ground before it, toward the sea, had been levelled, and was 
formerly covered by masonry, now only visible in a few re- 
maining traces. 

We afterward ascended the cliffis for the purpose of exam- 
ining more accurately what are deemed, and with reason, the 
greatest curiosities of Macri ; the tombs cut out of the solid 
rock, in the precipices toward the sea. The labour here be- 

*Thia name occurs in an inscriptioa published by Maffei; EpUt. 18. GalLA/aif' 
8«e fttooOiierifi/jwcrtpt. p. 3C5. 
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stowed has been imiiieose; and tbe work is very beaatiftil. 

Some of these are more adorned than otliers, baviug, as was be- 
fore stated, a kiod of portico, with pillars io front. In those 
that were almost plain, the hewn stone was as smooth as if the 
artist had been employed upon wood, or any other soft sub* 
stafice. The exterior form of alipost every one of them can- 
not, perhaps, be better described, than by compering them with 
a familiar article of household furniture, to which they have 
great resemblance : namely, those book cases, with glass doors» 
seen upon bureaus, surmounted by ornamental rail work over 
the front and sides. A small rectangular opening, scarcely 
large enough to pass (hrough, admitted us to the interior of 
some of these tombs, where we found a square chamber, with 
ooe or more receptacles for dead bodies, shaped like baths, upon 
the sides of the apartment, and neatly chiselled in the body of 
the rock. The mouths of these sepulchres had been originally 
closed by square slabs of stone, exactly adapted to grooves cut 
for their reception ; and so nicely adjusted, that, when the work 
was finished, the place of entrance might not be observed. Of 
similar construction were the sepulchres of the Jews in Pales> 
iine; and particuiarly that in which our Savionr was buried, 
as will be more fttlly shown in the sequel.* Inscriptions ap- 
peared upon several of them, but written in so many difTerent 
characters, and with such various marks of time, that it is im- 
possible to assign any precise period for the age of their common 
origin. Upon some of them were letters of no remote date, as 
may be proved from the names they served to express, and the 
maoner wherein they were written ; and close to these, were 
othersofPfaceniclan workmanship. In proof of this, 1 shaN here 
insert two inscriptions, copied from tombs adjoining each others 
both being hewn out of the same rock, and to all appearance 
by the same people. Upon the first appeared, 

TIBEPIOTKAATAI 

OrnEPfAMar 

* " And Iftid bim io a sepulebre which was hewn •ut of » roeic, aftd roUld a itM|* 
onto the door vf the sepulchre." Matkj xr. 46. 

*  
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ftod upon the adjoiaing sepulchre these remarkable characters: 



A very ancicDt mode of writioo: the name of the citj is evident, 
10 this ioBcriptiou.* If the- PII, written in such legible cha- 
racters at the end, be the date, it denotes a degree of antiquity 
irreconcilable to the form of one of the letters, and would car- 
ry us back to a period equal to two thousand four hundred and 
forty*one years; but it may specify a sum of money, as in the 
termination of the inscription upon the tomb of Helen. 

Over the entrance of a third sepulchre, near these, I found 
another very legible inscription,! with a square sigma : 

AiOTEiMorxor 

TAEnOAEMOTKAT 

AIO TEIMOr AlETOT 

TAEnOAEMOrnPOrONIKON 

And over a fourth, an inscription less perfect, with the same sig^ 
ma, of which I could only discern these letters : 

APISTEIAOTTOr ANAKT02 

KAITHNKAI OMUNATTOr 

But there were some of these sepulchres without any discover- 
able entrance, either natural or artificial ; nor could we con- 
ceive how they were formed, or. in what manner bodies' were 
conveyed ^into the interior. The slabs whence the seemin<^ 
doors were constructed, proved, upon examination^ to be inte- 

* The arrow-headed character may be a numeral. See the Arst inscription ia 

Mqffei Museum Verorunst. 

1 The last word in \\\\% inscription, ir^tyfotnAh may be translated tnonumtntvsn an*~ 
ftcBi ^puon be lug understood. Fid. Mqffei Museum Ftronnui, 59. 



*« 
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^ral parts, of the solid rock ; neither would the interior have 
been discerned, had it not been for a small irregular aperture, 
broken by tfie people of the country through one of tiie divi- 
sions benro in imitation of paonels. Through this hole, barely 
vide enough for a person to thrust his head, iie obtained a 
view of the interior. Here we perceived the same sort of chamber 
as in the others, but without the smallest joint or crevice, either 
belonging to the doors, or any where in its massive sides, by 
means of which ^ stone might be removed, or any opening ef- 
fected for a place of admission. This may be left for explana- 
tion by futui-e travellers who visit Maori. It was to us altoge- 
ther incomprehensible ; and therefore it is better to curtail the 
marvellous, than, by enlarging upon such a subject, to incur the 
imputation of writing a romance. Something like the curious 
cement, before mentioned,* in the oracular cave to the west of 
the theatre, might perhaps, by its resemblance to natural stoue, 
have deluded our observation, and thus concealed a secret en- 
trance to the tomb. There is reason to suspect, from the gene- 
ral appearance of their places of burial, that the Telmessensians 
were not more studious of beauty and elegance in their con- 
struction, than of preventing access to them afterward; and 
it is probable that, in certain instances, the only clue to the in- 
terior was in possession of the priests, or of the family to whom 
these sepulchres belonged. Hence may have onginated the 
oriental tales of charms used in admission to subterranean caves, ^ 
and chambers of the dead.f 

1 emleavoured to delineate the next we visited, on account 
of its simplicity and beauty. The letters oi'ao inscription iu 
the front of it were ru<le, and barbarously engraven. The re- 
petition of the words the monvent (TO/uy*^i/o») is also re- 
markable. Wlihin, it had three soroi, one on each side of the 
chamber. One of the pannels in front was open ; the other 
uever was intended to be so, the rock behind being plain and 
eutire.| Of all these tombs, the most magnidccnl are those 

* Sec pare l-iS . . -,,««., , ^* 

t There H somelbing of this nature in Gray's tranalaUon of " The iatad^T 

ddia," from the Norse tongjue. 

Facing to the norlhcn clime. 

Thrice he traced ihe^Runlc rhyme ; 

Thrice pninounc'd, in accents dread. 

The ihrillin?: verse that wakes the dead; 

Till, from out the hollow ground^ 

Slowly breath'd a sullen sound ; 
*♦ What call unknown, what ckarmt presume, 
♦• To break the quiet of the tomb ? " . • 

X Its length witWn,T»«a fi^e feet ten itches ; and its breadtli, ftte feet tiroin^l^ps. 



cut in a precipice facing the sea. Many of these liave the ap- 
pearance of being iDacceseible ; but by diot of climbiog from 
rock to rockf at the risk of a dangerous fall, it is possible to as- 
ceod even to the highest. Thej are there fronted with rude 
pillars, whose capitals exhibit the curvature, or horo, generally 
considered as denoting the Ionic order of architecture ; and 
those pillars are integral parts of the solid rock. Some of 
them are twenty feet high. The mouths of these sepulchres 
are closed with beautiful sculptured imitations of brazen or 
iron doorst with hinges, knobs, and bars. The porous nature 
of the ^ock had occasioned filtrations, and a stalactite deposit 
faa'l nearly covered a very long inscription by the side of one 
of them. All that could be discerned was a repetition of the 
irords re /uy«/ut/oy, as in the former instance. A species of sage» 
growing in great abundance, to the size of a large shrub, also 
covered the rocks here, yielding a (ine aromatic sroelL Enough 
has perhaps already been said of these monuments ; and yet 
not more than a third part of them has been described. The 
whole mountain facing the sea is filled by their remains. Af- 
ter examining that which has been last described, I ascended 
to one above, appearing larger than any of the others. Here 
the rock consisted of a beautiful breccia ; and before the mouth 
of this remarkable tomb were columns of that substance, twenty 
feet in height. This is the most elevated of all the sepulchres 
of TelmessuB. The view from it commands the bay. Look- 
ing hence upon the water, I could plainly perceive the traces of 
extensive ruins stretching into the sea, visible from that emi- 
nence, although covered by the waves. To the east of the 
town, at: a coni^iderable distance from it, near the mouth of the 
river Glaucus, there appeared the substruction of an ancient 
work, that seemed to have beta part of a mole, and of a for- 
tress. The peasants. of the place informed us, that ten leagues 
to the east of what ar^ called the Seven Capes, or one day and 
an halfs journey froni Maori, at a village called KfnpvOcky^ 
there are very great ruins, among which may be discerned statues, 
columns, and several ancient inscriptions. These reports are 
often exaggerations ; but it may be worth while to seelt here 
the remains of Xanthus, and of Patara, cities of Lycia, concern- 
ing whose modern state we have no information ; the one cele- 
brated for the siege it sustained against Brutus, and the other 
for the embelHshmeots bestowed upon U by Ptolemy Fhila- 
delphus. 
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Dtnriog the time we remained in Macri Baj, the aghas of 
the conotry were at war : mnrattditig parties, profitiog by tlie 
general tumult, had set fire to several villages. It was there- 
fore dangerous to venture far from the coast. Indeed, the sea 
side was not without its dangers. Captain Castle, venturing 
along the beach, in search of a convenient place to obtain a 
supply of fresh water, fell into the hands of a party of the na- 
tives, as wild and savage in their appearance as any of the 
tribes of Catftasus. We found him surrounded by twenty- 
iive armed men, who had taken his dirk from him, and who 
seemed very mischievously disposed. One of these fellows, 
a sturdy mountaineer, wore, by way of ornament, one of the 
buttons of a British naval officer^s uniform. We could not leara 
liow he obtained this. As our interpreter was not with us, it 
vras proposed that wo should adopt a method resorted to by 
Captain Cooke in such situations, and prevail upon some of 
these men by signs, to accompany us on board. Four of 
them consented, among who was the chief. They followed ns 
to the place where the boat was stationed, but expressed visible 
uneasiness, and began to call loudly to their companions on 
shore, as we stretched out from the land toward the Tauride. 
We conducted them, however, upon deck, when a new dilem- 
ma occurred ; for captain Castle, conceiving that he had been 
insulted by these men, insisted upon fighting with their chief* 
It was with difficulty we could prevent this from being no- 
ticed by the party who had ventured with us ; but getting 
them all at last into the cabin, and having appeased our wor- 
thy captain, by pointing out the danger to which he would ex- 
pose others of our countrymen in olTendiug the natives of a 
coast frequented at that time by our ships for wood and water/ 
he consented to overlook the indignity. After giving them a 
dram each, with a little gunpowder, some Constantinople pipes, 
tobacco, and coffee, they were so gratified, that we might per- 
haps have ventured with them, even to Koynilcky, whither 
they offered to escort us. We contented ourselves, however, 
in gaining their permisssion to botanize unmolested around the 
gulph, and for that purpose accompanied them back to their 
companions. 

We landed upon the western side of the bay, near the place 
laid down in the chart as the most convenient for watering ships, 
where a river empties itself into the gnlph. Here we ibuod 
Ttiiqs of several buildings, situated in pools of stagnant water 
and most unwholesome marshes. The sands were covered with 

P 
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exceedingly rare platitit, To add to the e.\traordiniirj allure- 
ments preseoted by the coast of Macri, it is pre'eniinentlj dis- 
tinguished by the interest it cfTers to the botanist. We found 
no less than eleven new species, beside many almost uokuowu, 
daring our short examination of the place. The ncw-diacover- 
ed plants alone will be mentioned iu a note.^ We also visit- 

t I. A obn-descriptsbrubby species or dffjpftnr, with slender flexume shmlngshoMf, 
and pointed leaves, about t\«o- thirds of an inch long, oi a lanceolate form upon the 
lower part or the branches, but gradually btconiing more oval as tliey ascend ; the 
rays or the umbel nearly of the sanne Jength with the involucre ; the diveions or 
the calyx very abort, rounded, and entire ; the petals toct bed, nearly wedge shaped. 
We have named it eO>horbia MCcuoxATii. Evphortr.a fntlcota^ glabra: JvHii 
ovato-tcMCtoltttis mucrantUii inttgerrimit ijoliolit inv^lvcri ovaiilvs: invohtccln vb*' 
valis : ifdfgerrisnit prtalis dentalis ; captyns verrveosU glabris, 

IV A Attain non-descript species of trigoneUa, it ith prostrate pubesreot stems, froa 
three to five inches long; the largest leaflets roeisuring only a quaiier of an ioch. 
The pods verv narrow, banging down, i^ilb tiie points again turned upward. lU-.pa 
bunch idT fish-books. We have named it triookella HA.MioERa.. TtlgtntUa ieg-at- 
minibvtpedicflUUUJinearibvs, hamatit, decUnatit^ pvbcscentibus, pedun.cufoJructi/iro 
inenti folio lon^ore fUiolU CRWtato-obovatis, dentalis, sericto-puheneenlibus. 

III. A non*de:cript species or ealiuait in habit resetnbliog the aparine, or conimo» 
cleavers, and tne stems and leaves in the same Eauner rough, with hooked prick- 
les; but differing in having fewer leaves together, and their potato iMire elongated, 
and in the fruit being quite concealed in its long booked bristles. We have tailed 
It OALICM TRACHTCARPi'M. This species N very nearly allied to the galUrm apart- 
iiotdMOf Porskhal. Galium/'oliis senit tcpknisve angnsto lanptoiaiis Imgi mucroti*- 
fix, carlaU margitdbuiqtie acuIeatU ijructu denrisrimi kisputo. 

IV. A non deaerfpt dwarf annual species of b/'omut, hhont a foot in hefglit, ^itli the 
heads of flowers nearly of an oval form, very elose, and s.hining, their length from 
one to two inches, we have called it bromcs nitidus. Rntnut aitnutu hvmilis, 
pauicidd ovald coardaid : tpicvlit brevissimi prduncultOiSf eredtt, glabris t mitidis^ 
subnovemjloris ', ^4}ribut diandrU, arittis rtctts gltmiis paulolengioribvst scabris : 
foliispiloso- himtis 

V. A nondescript speciee of aUpeatrus, about the height of the bromus niiidvty the 
heads of flowers nearly oblong, and placed very little above their inflated sheath, 
the end of which generatly^ rises above them; the swrts more than double the length 
ef the glumes. The species ought to be placed near the alopecurnt angustifolius of 
Dr. Sihthorpe. We have called it ALOPFcrRfs koliosus. A^opc cvr us spied ovaio- 
oMongd glvmit aeutis aristd duaidio brevioribus, basin verivs hirsutis, dorso-asperis : 
vagUtis inflatU longis : foliis strialis mar«hxe asprris. 

VI. A non-descript ppecitts of onnsma, with phort «rooted woody stems, lanceolate, 
and blunt bristly lea\es, from about huir an inch to an inch in length, the buuchcs 
of flowers short, nodding, generally sitnple; the corolla about a third part longer 
than the calyx, and the sti.^ma tivo-cleft. We have named iX bristly onosma. 
0X08MA 8ETIGERA. Onosma' cauU frvticentetpumilo tortuoso : rainis brevibus hispi- 
dis i/blHs lanceolaliSf papulosis . seVs putigmtibus asperis: raefviis brcvibvs: caly 
Hbus densi setotis : corolla elongatd subcyinidTicd : anlhtris txetrlis, 

VII. A n«n-desc.ript species of tr'/ulium^ alK)ut nine or tt-n inches long, thestenaa 
little hairy upward, with few branches, or quite sifiipie, the leafiets Inversely 
heart-shaped and toothed ; the flowers purple, in short close heads, persisting, and 
becoming rigid ; the standard very lar<»e, rounded al-ove, but narrowing, down- 
ward. The species ought to be arranged near the well known frt/b/tum spadicetrrn 
of Linnsus, and the trifolivm specinsum ofProfessor Willdenow. We have called 
it TBfroLirM riLiATOM. Trifolittmamrnvm, spiels tvbovatis htTnispharisve pauci- 

Jimritt corolla eariosd majitsctda : petaJis dtMxcxtlatis: cn1j)eis dtutibns subyXalis^ cilia- 
tiSy inaqwilibus : JbKolis obcordatis denticulatts : sUpnfis ciliatis maJuicUlis. 

aif * * * 

Upon*the Isle of Abercrombie. In the mouth of the gulpb, we discovered, among 
other very rare plants, the four following entirely new apecics. hitherto und^scriij^tl 
by any author. 

1. A tall nondescript species of fcro^jAataria, with the leaves repeatedly tut and Jag- 
ged mtp narrow sharp segments; the pannicle of flowers from one to two feet or 
noreia length, with bracts, the lowermost of wbirh are pinnatiSed, and We up- 
permost euds nearly linear at the subdivisions ; aad the. flowers about as lar^ii a» to 
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fd a beautiful little uninhabited island, h ing in the mouth of 
the baf . It consists of a single mountain covered with an ex- 
uberant vegetation, and full of mosquitoeg, ** m heeling their 
droning flight," sole tenants of the wilderness, witli the exce|>. 
tioiiof a few rat}bit8. The uromatic odour exhaled from the 
shrubs and herbs whereby it is comptctelj mantled, is full as 
powerful as is the scented atmosphere of Rhodes. A few soli- 
jary graves of unknaun persons appewetl uear the shore ; con- 
taininsf, probably, the bodies of British seamen, who had falleu 
victims to the pestilential air of the gulpli, tluriug their statiou 
liere. We added to the number of the animals found upon it* 
by losing four out of the fourteen sheep put on shore by our 
crew, to graze while we i-emaiued at anchor. Neither ancient 
:jor modern geo^raj}hers have bestoweti any name upon this isl- 
and: this is llie more remarkable, as it affords a very impor- 
tant laudmarfc for vessels entering the gidph. Its lofty conical 
fDrin, resembling those sepulchral mounds erected by ancient 
uatious as monuments of departed heroes, together with its situ- 
ation, sm'roiuided by colossal monuments of the dead, not 111 
befitsitfora ifatural ceuot|iph. It may therefore bear the 
name of Absrcrombie, whose deathless calory, green as the 
perennial foliage by which it is invested, will flourish to the end 

rTophvlariaamiHa. We have e^led it scropbclajixa 8I|>aipoz«ia. ScrojiAsterte 
glabra^ fotiis tripiM»ati/[dis fadinis angtutUacttfU : oanicvta ttmtinali !<^ngusitK0. 

11. A DOQ des -ript species of kutrvUivm, tbe loirer leavea of wbieb ve from eight 
inches to a foot or more in length, and from two to three inches across where they 
are broadest, having nearly the j;enerai ouUloe of an ostrich feather, except inbe- 
ii^less flattened, and more attenuated upward ; their s^oa^ntB repeatedly subdi- 
vided, tlH they become as fine as threads ; the leaves on the stem have tbe same 
outline, but their segmeots are more distant from each other. Tbe sterna are 
smooth; and vary, in the specimens we saw, from a foot to more than two feet in 
liei^ht. Tbe umbels have from eight to twelve rays, and measure from two to 
fnur inches over; their partial umbels are smaii. and crowded with flqwers: the 
petais yellow. We have catted this very beautiful plant laserpitium clsoams. 
iJit rpUium foliis decompositit cUretauerifkiOHif oblougcplvmi/ormibus^ laUuUs ntb- 
idaceis mucronatis glabris : pdiolis giabris striatis: ittVo/atcH laciniis elongaiis apice 
ttnms mif : vmbeUlt 'hemisphwrieit. 

HI- A Qoa-descript species of veibiuctan^ from five to six feet high, the stem erect, 
itiruhby, and a little cottony, as well as tiie Itfaves, which are from an inch and a 
haiftotwo inches or more in length; the lowermost attenuated downward into 
long footstalks, tlie upperm9«t sessile. The bunches of flowers on the smaller 
plHnld ei^ht to ten inches king, tieariy simple, nn large plauts eighteen Inches or 
more ia length, very much branched, and twiggy; tbe flowers yellow, about an 
i.T^h in diameter: the filaments woolly toward the base, and one of them always 
?tJortep than the rest. We have named this species verb ascum strictum. f'er- 
basvia cavitfruticomtTtttOyfoUis iu/hrioribus spalulaUh'OvaUs petiolaiis,superitnib«s 
na'o-lanceblelis obsolctissimi dentatU intrgerritnisve sessiHbus: omidbvs pilis siellatis 
caucscentibusy muticis : raeetno elimgalo : prdiuUis calyce longioribut divartcuHs. 

IV- A nor.-descrij)t shrubby species of /j3fperic«77*, with upright stems, from one to 
ti»o feet high ; the largest leaves little more than au inch in length : the flowers of 
a gold«n yellow, small, with petals double the length of the calyx. We have called 
itrr?ERictM viRGATUM. IlyptAcumfT'uticoswnftoribustrigyniSy ealyeibvs obtusis, 
iianduloso-cUinUs : racemis cauHbns frraciUbus quiniupld brevimibtis, temHiialibut: 
/o^iirinUniodiig^ ttm^ioribus eredopalulis, punctalis^ nudi*. subtus glavcis : v^erioribiis 
fpHuiatp-obiens^ -f s^perioribusliMaTib'^rr.arsine Ttvolvtis, 
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of time, urbile the boasted reuowu of every howUog soolbsayct 
of Telmeasus is biished in obiivioo. 



CHAP. IX. 
FROM ASIA MIJSrOR TO EGYPT. 

The Tauride sails for Bz^t — Vigilance ^ the EngUsk Crm- 
sers — Exiraardinary Instance of the Propagation of Scvn4 
— Astonishing Appearance presented hy the British Fleet — 
bpectacle caused iy the Ravages of War — State of Mairs 
upon the Authar^s Arrival-^CHfstacles enewnteredby U^ Ex- 
pedition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie—Sn Sidnffjf ^mUh — 
Account of the Campaign — Causes ef the Delay tn landing 
the Troops — Death of Major M'Arras — Descent iff the 

* Army — Battle, and Victory^ of the Eighth ef Mar^— Gene- 
ral Menou— Affair tf the fweftK^Actionif the Tkirieenih 
— Battle of the Twentt^ first — Sensation eausedhy ike Death 
if Abercrombie — Measures pursued by his Successer-^The 
.iuthffr*8 Wiem (^ the CaunUy — Journey to Rosctta. 

The impatieDce of our captain to get forward vhh hh cacgo 
to the fleet, added to the weak state of mj health, made us 
eager to leave Maeri. Having got m our stock of wat«r, sfid 
our sheep from Abercrombie's, isle a contrary wind pi^vaiHng, 
%re beat out of the gulph, aod made our course for Egypt. The 
V'ide surface of the Lybian sea was before us. We efHertaiDed 
anxiot)^ thoughts eoncendng the safety of oar litttle bark, 
deeply laden and ill suited, either in her complement of mari- 
ners or style of construction, to encounter the deadly gaks and 
the calms of the Mediterranean. Landsmen, however, are gene- 
rally erroneous In their calculations at sea. The success of the 
voyage surpassed our most sanguine es pectations. A laud breeze 
came, on soon after we had cleared the gulph : the sea was un- 
iiiffled : we stole along almost imperceptibly, with hardly wind 
or sensible motion, over a surface so tranquil that a glass full.of 
water might have remained upon deck without spilling a drop. 
INiriog this voyage, which continued only five days, the most 
stn*pri8iBg vigilance was manifested by our craizers, wbo had 
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the luardiaodiip of the coast of figjpt. Oicer tn expanse com- 
pre^odii^ SIX degrees of latitude, it might have been sttpposedi 
a vessel Ijlog so low in the water, and so small as that wherein 
ve sailed, would escape observation ; but we were spoken to at 
least half a dozen times ; and the roaster of one of the ships 
actually boarded the Tauride, believing, from her French as* 
pect, that he should take possession of her as a prize. A very 
remarkable circumstance occurred, wliich may convey notions 
of the propagation of sound by means of water, greater than 
irill perhaps be credited. I can appeal to the testimony of 
those who with me were witnesses of the fact, for the truth of 
«hat I now relate. By observation of latitude, we were aa 
buodred miles from the Egyptian coast : the sea was perfectly 
calm, with liltle or no swell, and scarcely a breath of wind 
BtirriRg : suddenly, captain Castle called our attention to the 
sound as of distant artillery, vibrating in a low, gentle murmur 
upon the water, and distinctly iieard at intervals during the 
' whole day. He said it was caused by an engagement at sea» 
aod believed the enemy had attacked our fleet off Alexandria. 
^0 such event had> however, taken place; and it was afterward 
&nown, that the smuids we then heard proceeded from an at- 
tack made by our troops against the fortress of Kachmauie 
iipon the IS lie, beyond Roseiia: this had commenced upon that 
^ay, aud hence alone the uolse of guns could have originated. 
The distance of liacbmanie from the coast, in a direct line, is 
^bout ten leagues ; allowing a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles for 4he space through which the sound had been 
propagated iriten it reached our ews, 

Oo the sixteenth of April, toward sunset^ we first made the 
fleet off Alexandria from the masthead of the Tauride. Our 
<^aptain, being out of his course, mistook it for the Heet^of troop 
«hips and odier transports. Evening coming on, wt; steered 
^r the harhouj* of Alexandria, believing it to be Aboukir Bay, 
aod wishing to get in before it grew dark; an intention which 
voalii sioon have been interrupted by tlie guns of our fleet, if 
ve had persevered ; but the boatswain at length perceiving our 
^rror, we luffed up, and lay to all night. In tlie morning of 
April the seventeeuth, we saw Alexandria very distinctly, with 
the French ships lying in the liarbour; and liad a ine view of 
the famous column of Diocletian, tlien called Pompey's {nllar, 
^ well as of the obelisk, to which mariners give the name of 
Cleopatra's needle. A stiff gale coming on, we steered along 
^ coast for Aboukir. About nine o'clock a. k, we made 
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KelMo's island, «fid prfeaeotly saw the whole feel ef ^eop 
slHpB» traosportSi with all the Turkish frigates, ineretiaot veaaeh^ 
and other craft beloiigiDg to the expedition. It was the frsiid- 
est oaval sight I had ever beheld; much more suprimg ki its 
appearance than the famous Russian armameut, prepared 
ciariDg a former war. Innumerable masts like an HnaieDae 
forest covering the sea ; swamis of sailing boata and cutters, 
plying about in all directions between the laiger vessels; pre^ 
seated a scene which it is not possible to descaibe. We stood 
on, for a considerable d]staoce» to the eastward of Neiaoii's 
island, in order to avoid the shoal where (he Culloden s^uck 
before the action of the Nile; our course lieing preciseljr the 
same pursued by the British fleet previous to that raetiwirable 
engag^ent ; and the fleet of transports lying at an<rfior afibrded 
a correct representation of the position of tl^ Frendi armament 
upon that occasion. 

Bearing down at last upon tlie fleet, we passed under the 
stern of the Delft frigate. Unmindful of the temerity of sueh 
proceeding, I seized the trumpet, bailing a young officer upoa 
the poop, and inquired for the situation of the Braakel. Cap- 
tain Castle immediately warned us to beware of repeating t^ 
question ; saying, that we should soon discover the immeasurable 
distance at which the inhabitants of those floating islands hold 
the master of a merchant smack : and so the answer proved, 
coming Hke thunder^ in three monosyllables, easier for ibe 
reader to imagine than for me to express. Soon after, the quarter- 
master of tlie Braakel came alongside, in the jollybeat; my 
brother, who expected us, having surmised, as lie afterward ia> 
formed us, from our pitiful appearance ami wavering track, 
that we were his visiters, and in want of a pilot. Having 
reached his comfortable cabin, we were soon introduced to the 
officers both of the army and the navy^ and found, after our 
long absence from England, the society of our ceuotrymea 
particidariy gratefuL We enjo}'ed what we had long wanted, 
the guidance of books and of well-informed men, concerning 
countries we were yet to explore. According to the promise I 
had made to the Capudan Pacha, I accompanied my brother 
on board his magniQceot sliip, and introdnced them to each 
otiier. Several other days were employed visiting the dilTerent 
ships in search of friends and schoolfellows, some of whom, 
particularly of those belonging to the guards, I had themiefoi^ 
tune to find desperately wonnded. The sight of many of our gaK 
laot oficei% Duttilated,^ hacked, or wounded by shot in different 
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farts tf tlMir bodks^ and of atkers brou|B;}it offfiralm the dioffe 
ificafrtdble of sBrvice from tbe iojurles c^ the climate, presented 
a rtfokloi: picture of the ravasesof war. Nor was this alK 
ODe day, leaiiiag out of the cMn window, by the side of an 
officer who was employed Hi fishing, the corpse of a man, oewly* 
lewedio a hamaodc, started half out of the water, and slowly 
contioued its course, with ttie current, toward the shore. No- 
tliia«: could be more horrible : its head and shonlders were Tisi- 
hie, turning' first to one »de, then to the other, with a solemn 
and awftil moremest, as if impressed with some dreadful secret 
of the deep, which, from its watery grave, it came upward to 
reveal. Such m^htM became afterward frequent, hardly a day 
paflsifig without ushering the dead to the contemplation of the 
living, until at length they passed without our observation. 
Ordm were issued to convey as many as possible for interment 
upoD Nelson's Island, instead of casting them overboard. The 
s^orei of £?ypt may in truth be described as wastied with 
blood. The bonea of tliousanris yet whiten in the scorching 
san; Bpoa the sands of Aboukir."* If we number tliose who have 
kWeD since the first arrival of the French upon th^ coast, in 
thehr batilea with the Turks^f Arabs, and Euglish, we shall 
fiad no part of their own ensanguined territory so steq>ed in 
luHoao gore. Add to this the streams from slaughtered horses, 
camels, and other animals, (the stench of whose remains was 
akaost sufficient to raise a pestilence even before the arrival of 
the E^oglish,) and perhaps no part of the world ever presented 
so dreadful an example. When a land wind prevailed, our 
vhoie fteet felt the tainted bla^: while from beneath the hulks 
of our trani^rts, ships that had been sunk,! with all the en* 
cumber og bodies of men and carcasses of animals, sent through 
the waves a fearful exhalation. 

At the time of our arrival, the French had been defeated in 
three successive actions ; that of the eighth of March, the day 
of landing our troops ; the thirteenth, when the English drove 
them from the heights to which they had retreated ; aiid the 
memorabte battle of the twcfnty^irst, when Abercrombie fell. 

* Between the village of Utko and a place called the Caravanserai, I saw the snore 
«ntirely covered with human- ectills and bones. Dogs were raking the sands for human 
flesh and carrion. Mel8on*8 Island became a coosiplete ctnrnel-house, where our 
snifora raised mounds of sand over the heaps of deaa cast up after the action of the 
»ile. 

i Ten thousand Turks were drowned at once in the Bay of Aboukir ; being driven 
into the sea by Buonaparte, after the slaughter of four thoosaud of their countrymen 
In the field of battl*. See the plate, representing this dreadful massacxe, ia Dmon^t 
** Voifage d*^gypte," Pt. 89. and also a narrative of the fact. p. 25«. 

t Part of tbeX'Oiieiit, with one oflket caUts, ««8 nisedliy tta oew flf ilit 0««i» 
CaptaiB Rusaelt ia veigbisg ucbor. 



There hid been a Ykirmish oa the tweUlb» io whkh Colond 
Archdale, of the tvelfth draj^in, lost ao arm, and Captain 
Butler of the same repment was taken priaoner. In the action 
of the twentj-first, the French lost five thousand men, eleven 
Imndred c^ whom the English themseWe buried before their 
>oirn lines, and in ditferent parts of their camp. We saw the 
•trenches wherein they vere deposited. 

It is a subject of uronder, that our troops should have succeed* 
cd in this iiiBtance so well as they did. Thej landed under 
every possible circumstance of disadvantage, and yet drove 
from their poets, with the bayonet, the veteran le^^ioas of Buooar 
parte's army ; a mode of fighting in which the French were 
aupposed, at that time, to be superior to every other nation. It 
was there manifested, as it has since been so decidedly proved, 
that, man to man, they have no chance of success when opposed 
to British soldiers. The laurels acquired by our army in Egypt 
<can u<:ver fade. Posterity will relate the hennsm, which, on 
these remote and almost unknown deserts, enabled an Inez- 
perienced army to vanquish an enemy, not only in possessien 
of the territory, but also inured to the climate, and well ac- 
quainted with the country. The obstades encountered by our 
troops were greater than have everiieen described. The mast 
powerful originated in thdr want of infortttation. Kever did 
so much ignorance accompany an expedition. Tba maps they 
brought with them W(fuld have disgraced a Ciimesc alias. The 
instruction they had received was- a mere mass of error: and 
their guides were unable to direct them. It is said,. Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie lamented, tn his last momeata, the false notions he 
iiad been taught to entertain of Egypt, and of the situation In 
>wbich tl^e French were there placed. In fact every one possessed 
more information than the conductors of the British armament. 
There was not a cleriL in the faetory of Coastaotiaeple or 
Smyrna who was not better informed. Instead of the flat sands 
they expected to fiad between Aboukir and Alexandria, tliey 
-dii;covered a country full of eminences, and advantageous 
.posts ; so that the French, when defeated, had only to fail back 
from one strong position to another. Once having effected a 
'landing, our troops were told, and they believed the tale, (bat 
they might march without interruption to the walls of Alexan- 
dria. It may be important to the inlorest of our empire to 
state the truth at this distance oftime ; and to afford a brief 
record of this memorable campaign, as far as it can be com^ 
auoicated by a writer destitute of any military scieoce : It will 
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be je^ren as be recited it, from the most impartial amoog the 
Freoeb, as well as the most candid oi his own coQiiirymeo. 

The dinsioos and cabals amoug the chiefs on both sides 
vere productive, okeo of failure, aod sometimes of disaster. 
The rare miiitary talents and valour of Sir Sidney Smith, 
beloved too as he was by the soldiers and sailors of the espedi- 
lioa, could not be viewed without jealousy by the coouDaudiog 
officers both of the army and oavy. The most unpardonable 
resistance was therefore opposeil to his measures, and to his 
8a^;estiooa« His situation was, in truth, singular* Certain of 
the captains in the fieet felt umbrage because one of their pro- 
fessioB associated so much with landsmen, and was. so oftou on 
shore ; while the generals of tlie army could ill brodc counsel, 
or even assistance, from a naval ojQ6u:etr. On this accoufit, the 
important project, recommended by him, of. sending gunboats 
intO'ibe lake of Aboukir,^ previous to the action of the thir- 
teenth of March, and the voluntary oifer he made of conduct- 
ing that operation, with a view to impede the retreat of the 
French, was not only rejected, but his iuformation respecting 
that lake was scouted as false ; it was even asserted, that tliere 
was not water sufficient in tlie lake for the free passage of boats 
of burden, ik for t^e conveyance of artillery or troops ; al- 
Ibougfa Sir Sidney Smith hhk himself been there, in his ship's 
Cttttev, and had sounded every part of it. One of bis private 
lettens aliGut this time, to his brother f in Constantinople^ re« 
fie<Ji8 so much credit ttpoi> his patriotism and national eharac^ 
tesy that, it deserves a place in the history of the expedition* 
Hs«log stated the peculiarities of his situation, and tlie obsta- 
cles be had to eocouoter in his earnest endeavours to serve hia 
country, he added^ ^ it is (ru#, I once hsld the helm where I 
vmsi nmvwerk a laboring oar ; lui I shatl notpuU less Haut- 
ly so that aceemU^ 
The fle^t with our army arrived ^o Marmorlce harboui^ 

• fn tb« extraordinary changes to which this part of Egypt has been liable, th« 
v<iy limited observations oC the author do not authorise even an attempt to ieconcil« 
tlie existing appearance of the country with the depcriptions of ancient g^eographers. 
StrahoOfb. xvm. p. 1136. ed. Oxen.) journeying by land from the Canopian gate of 
Aiexaodria toward the east, arrives, after the distance of one hundred and twenty 
stadia (fifteen miles), at the city of Canopvs This seems to coincide with the posi- 
tioa tf Alxnjkir. Cut as to the present lalie* the result of an inundation during th» 
4«ar 1784, whether it cover the original courije of the Aicopw^, by means whereof, aa 
"distinct from the Alexandrian canal, the annual voyage took p^ace from Canopm to 
iUl^Bdria; or occupy territcwy formerly inundated, in a similar manner, by ttee 
sea; or whether the site of Aboultir may be not rather that of Taposiris than of 
Caw^pusy according to Forater'a conjecture, in his notes upon Granger, PupfKirted by 
Ue testimbDies of Niebuhr ; may remain for future determination. 

t John Spenser Smith, Esq. bis nifuesty's envoy extraordinary aod minister plenr- 
H^iestiary, pravioua to the trrival of tiie earlof £J|io, at tJi? Ottomao Porte. 
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itpon the toast of Caria, on thft tweuty-ei^hth day of Decem- 
ber, 1800. HftviDg; waited there near l\fo months, duriu*; 
which time a smali reinforcement arrived from Euglaml, it 
sailed for E^ypt on the twenty-? ecomi* of February. The 
troops, barnin^ for action, in excellent heaiti) ao<! spirits, ar- 
rived in Aboukir Bay upon the second of Mait:h, at ten 
o'cWk A. ST. A sham degcent had been practised in Marnio- 
Tice, to exercise ihe soldiers^ By this it was found, that six 
thousand men miglil be landed, in the mOEt perfect order, and 
ready for immediate action, in the short space of twenty-three 
ninutes. Tlieir passage had been boisterous. Several Greek 
transports parted from the fleet during a gale of wind, and dis- 
appeared for many days, with part of the 12th, the 26th, and 
Hompesch's res;iments of dragoons. Owing perhaps to this 
circumstance, or finding it was too late to laud the troops upon 
the day of their arrival, the undertaking was postponed until 
the next : an unfortunate cu'cumstance, altliough perhaps una- 
voidable, as an opportuoHy was thereby lost not to be after- 
ward recovered. Had the landing been then effected, . it is 
certain we should have encountered uo opposition ; and it was 
well known that the reserve at least might have been put on 
shore. The enemy, lilthough long liefore informed of our 
approach, was totally unprepared ; and the lives of nrany 
brave soldiers might have been spared. The following day 
proved anpropitious, and our army was unable to land : in 
coBseqiieoce of this, the enemy gained time to strengthen him- 
self, and to spread news of the invasion in all part loS the coun- 
try where his forces were stationed. Preparations wi^e ac- 
cordingly made for a stout opposition . The succeeding morn- 
ing was equally unfavourable, and six day* were lost in the 
same maujaer; during all which time, the English fleet re- 
mained in sight of the French army, and were at lengtli so 
little regarded, that the French, becoming dupes by*the delay, 
believed the whole was intended to operate as a fdnt, in order 
to beguile their attention from the part of the coast where the 
descent was really meditated. So completely did this opinion 
finally prevail, that the time thus allowed them to prepare for 
their defence was not employed so advantageously as It might 
have been. A Greek deserter, sent, ad Uiey afterward be- 
lieved, by oar army, hfiid circulated among them a report, to 

■» According to Sir R. Wilsoo^s narrative, this bappeMd ontlie tweoty-tbird. Tlie 
»jitbor gives his informstioQ as he received it from the captains of tb«fieet,8odfiroai 
thB io£books of tlieir ship*. 
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vliicb implicit credit was given. This man affinned, thai 
our iateotioo was to land the army at Jaffa, upon the coast of 

bj na. 

The delay shown upon this occasion was not solely owing 
to the weather. A principle source of it migiit be referred t^ 
aoother cause. Major M'Arras, chief engineer, liad been for- 
warded in, a vessel, previous to the sailing of our fleet from the^ 
bay of Marmorice, in onler to reconnoitre the country, and to 
obtaio ioformation necessary for expediting the landing of our 
troops. This officer had been twice on shore, either in the 
Penelope's or Petrell's boat, and wivh the greatest succesck 
He had observed the lake of Aboukir ; had surveyed all the 
adjoining teni'oiy ; ascertained the different heights ; and 
selected a convenient place for landing. Having finished all 
his plans, be unfortunately ventured on shore the third time, to 
confirm the accuracy of certain observations, and was obscrF- 
edby a Freocli armed boat, in the very instant when he waa 
putting off to return to his ship. The wind was against him; 
and the crew of his boat, finding every effort ineffectual, suf- 
fered it to fall alongside, and surrendered. By a most das- 
tardly instance of cruelty on the part of the French, they pour- 
ed a volley of musquetry into the boat, after the surrender had 
taken place; by which IMajor M'Anas was killed. Soon af- 
ter this disaster, our .fleet anived; and the commanda- io 
chief, instead of obtaining the ioformation confidently expect- 
ed) was reduced to the dilemma of waiting until the business of 
reconnoitring, now rendered more difllcult than ever, could in 
some measure be again accomplished. . 

Tims was the descent of our army postponed until tlie 
eighth of March. The French had gained even more time 
ihan they thought proper to employ for the means of defence ; 
and were stationed upon the sandy heights eastward, and with- 
in ^uti shot of Aboukir castle, between that fortress and the 
eiitraoce to the lake Said. The spot selected for landing the 
'•^oops was immediately under this hill ; ?ind that a \rorse place 
could hardly have been chosen, is evident from this circum- 
stance, that the enemy had, beside their ariiliery upon tlie 
h'^ights, a covering for their tlauks, of eight field pieces upon the 
^"'glit, and four upon the left. Th^se, together with the guns ©f 
the castle, bore down upon the place of lauding.* The day prior 

*U is known to every officer who attended this expedition, that the army might 
"a* ocen landed any where to the eastward, near Ro^etta. without the losa of a siiiglp 
">»«• Wheajver U j* dssed, wuy wag not this the cast? ! there is'but one moje 04' 
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te tbat oftbe descent, sigfiala were made to cook tKree dajs' 
inrovbions for the troop», and lor boats of every description to 
put off from their respective ships, and repair to the Mondovi 
brig, as a point of rendezvous, when a false fire should be 
shown from the Foudroyaut, the ship of the commander ju. 
chief. On tlie following morning, the eighth of March, at 
three o'clock a. m. Ilie expected signal was made. Agreea- 
bly to the instructions given, every boat then repaired to take 
in tier proportion of troops from tlie sliip, or ships, to which 
they were allotted ; and then proceeded to the appointed sta- 
tion, close in under the hill, about a league from the enemy, 
■whence they were to move, according to tl)e order of battle : 
there they all remained, until the wliole of the reserve was 
collected around the Mondovi. 

Never was any thing conducted with greater regularity; 
The French, to their astonishment, as they afterward oftea 
related, instead of beholding a number of men latided pell-mell, 
saw the British troops preserving a regular line, as they ad- 
vanced in their boats, although the wind was directly in their 
teeth ; and, finally, landing in i*egular order of battle, under 
the heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced. Shells, cannon 
balls, and grape shot, coming with the wind, fell like a storm of 
haiP about them ; yet not a soldier quitted his seat nor mov- 
ed, nor did a single sailor shnuk from the hard labour of his oar. 
Not a musket was suffered to be charged, until the troops could 
form upon the strand. They were commanded to sit still in 
the boats ; and this command, with inconceivable firmness, did 
these men obey ; with the exception only of returning for each 
volley of shot from their enemies three general cheers, an effect 
of ardour in which their oflSicers found it impossible to restraia 
them. The feelings of those who remained in the sliips were 
not proof against such a sight. Several of our brave seamen 
■wept like children ; and many of those upon the quarter deck?, 
who attempted to use telescopes, suffered the glasses to fall from 
their hands, and gave vent to their tears. 

But the moment of triumph was at hand. For three long 
miles, pulling in this manner against the wind, did our brave 

reply; namely, that suggested by anptber ioterro^tion : why were wc as ignorant ef 
the country whereof we canoe to take possession, as of the interior ef Africa? 

* The sailors upon this occasion compared the thicls shoirer of shot Ikllrfi;; almnt 
them to a violent storm of hail the fleet had experienced in the Bay of Marnnorice, 
■when the hail-tones were said to have heen as laree as mnsket balls. ** On the eighth 
of February," says Sir R Wilson, (Fist, of the Exp. p. 5.} *• cemme^ced the mort rio- 
leot thunder and hail storm ever remembered, and which continQed two riays «iyj 
uights intermittinsly. TS? haiL, er ralhtr the ice itimei, wtrt a big as large wUntUs-"- 
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Xtn strain every sinew. Several boats were sunk by the burst- 
ws of (he shells, and about two hundred and seventy men were 
killed before they reached the shore. At len^tfi, with all iheir 
prows touching the beach at the same instant, the boats ground- 
ed. Then a spectacle was presented that ivill be ever memo* 
Table. Two hundred of the French cavalry actually charged 
luto the sea, and were seen for a few seconds hacking the men in 
the boats : these assailants were every one killed. It was now 
about tea o'clock; and within the space of six minutes, from 
(his important crisis, the contest was decided. The 42d regi- 
ment, leaping up to their middle in water, formed rapidly upon 
the shore ; and with a degree of impatience notliing could re* 
strain, without waiting to load their muskets, broke from the 
main Ikie before it could be formed, and ran gallantly up the 
hill, sinking deep in the sand at -every step they tooL* In lliis 
perilous situation a Inxly of French cavalry pushed down upon 
them ; but instead of being thrown into any disorder, they cool- 
ly received the cbai'ge u{K>n the points of tiieir bayonets ; and 
(he rest of the army coming U(i, routed the enemy on all sides. 
The French fled with the greatest precipitation. Our troops 
had been^ taught to expect no quarter, anf) (hercfoi-e none was 
given. The wounded and the dying neither claimed nor ob- 
tained mercy ; all was blood, and deatii, and victory. It is in 
the midst of the glory this day's success reflected upon the Bri- 
tish arms, that humanity remembers some thhi«:s site may wish 
to forget, Imt never will record. The cool and patient valour 
with wliich our soldiet^ had sustained (he (orre nt of French 
artillery, and beheld the streaming wounds ofthclr companions, 
previous to their landing, could but prove a prclude to the fury 
they w^uld manifest, when it became their turn to attack ; and 
a consequence so inseparable from human nature must bring 
along witti it thonglttless havoc, and indisciiminatc slaughter. 
Our loss in killed and wounded upon this occasion amounted 
to five hundred and sixty, 

*Sir R.Wilson relates, th»t the 23d «n<l 40th ran first up the hill, and. charjriTJ? 
^itb the bayonet the two battalions which crowned it, curried the two Nnle hiiis ia 
the rear, a^dtook three ptece^ of cannon. *' The 42(1," saj's he," had landcds and 
formtd at on a paradtV Hist, of Bxped. p. M. Where *• almost prgtematufal raerg-^^" 
w«8 everywhere dnpiayed. it is of little Riouicnt to asc<>rtHin the ino(it igipetuouf. 
Sir Robert had every opportunity of a«cer^infn^ the truth; hut a diTercnce in his 
atateinent would not juiAify the author iu altering notes umde from tei>tiin'^ny upcu 
the 8|)ot, in order to copy the narrative even of a more accurate writer. Having af- 
terward an occasion to examine the pl.ice ofiandiaK, the author visited the hill here 
alluded to; and was at a iosa to conceive, bow troops could charge rapidly with fiyeO 
bayonei»«gainsta heavy fire, where, unimpeded by any otHer difficulty than thesrfifc- 
in; of his feet in the loose tsand, he found it almost impracticable to ascend. The 
faetr however, only proves what ardent valour may acccai{)iish ; for that thra Waa 
c^tlljr 4ooe, it would be absurd to doubt. 

d 
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When our troops landed, Jaques Abd^allah Alenou, com- 
naoder in chief of tl)€ French forces in E^pt, was in Cairo. 
Intelligence had been repeatedly sent to him, accompanied by 
entreaty, that he vrould hasten to the relief of Alexandria. The 
French described him ts a pompous, obstinate, corpulent man, 
entirely absorbed in composing or in delivering harangues to 
his soldiers. No persuasion could ioduce bim to move. He 
considered the affair of our ifivasion as of tittle importance. 
Until our army had actually gained footing ie the couutiy, and 
twice defeated the French troops, lie took no measures to in- 
terrupt their pro<;ress. According to tlie French statement. 
General Friatit, with a body of cavalry, amounting to Hftccu 
huoclred men, was the only fotoe 4ipoii the spot to oppose tlie 
lauding of the Eoglisfi arm^'. Had the resistance been gfeater, 
and IVienou present, it is believed, ttiat, with all tlte advanta- 
ges possessed by theFreudi, a descent dpOB the coast vould 
have been ImpracjicabJe. . . 

A skirmish took place upon the twelfth of Matxrh. Iti this 
ftflair the 12th regiment of dragoons, by too precipitate -a charge, 
suflfeied very coubiderabiy. Colonel Ardidale, who command- 
ad it, lost an arm, receivin*; a shot in the very instant that lie 
raised his sabre as a signal for his troop to advance, Horn one of 
tiie French iiraiUetire. This i\U\ not. prevent him ftom lead- 
ing his men gallantly through a body of the enemy, much su- 
perior in numbers. - Captain Butler of the same ix'gimcnt was 
ttlso taken pisoncr. This brave, but rasli action, was publicly 
iK)ticed by our commander in chief ; and a cautioii promulga- 
ted, warning t)ie army against the ill effects of too impetuous 
zeal and intemperate valor. The comma«id of the 12tli de- 
volved upon Colotiel Brown, and Colonel Aixhdale came ou 
board the Braakcl. 

On the thirteenth, the following day, our dpttiy attacked and 
4rove the enemy from the lieighis to which they fiad retwated 
after the action of ihe eighth. This battle was desperately 
fought on both sitl^s, and mutual loss stislaincd to a very con- 
siilerable amount. The result, however, made it evident tfiat 
HO resistance cmdd beofTercd to the Fi^glish bayonet. It was 
also discovered, that upon this occasion the French «i&ed bullets' 
and cannon shot of copper and brass ; generally deemed a dis- 
honourable practice, as calculated only to gratify cruelty and 
malice. The slightest wounds so inflicted are said, with what 
truth others may determine, (o be mortal. This species of am- 
munition was obtained from the sheathing of ships in tho port of 
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Ate3r9Q(!rfar« Sevipnil or those balls were exhibited in the fleet, 
and some x>f them we after ward found in the sand where the 
aciien took place. Au opinii)U then prevailed, that if the ac- 
tion of the thirteenth had been properly followed up, the English 
would have been the same day in possession of Alexandria* 
We had reason afterward to believe this would have been the 
case, by inform aiion^ from the people of the city; stating, that 
no reinforcement having arrived from Cairo, the merchantc^ 
tradesmen, and other inliabitants, were compelled to mount th« 
ramparts^aud attend the j^ates as sentinels; who would gladly 
have ejiist away tlieir arms to receive the English, or would 
hare turned them upon the French during their retreat. In* 
8tcad.of this being done, the enemy were allowed to establish 
themselves, in a very advantageous position, upon sdme heights 
before tiie walls, whence it was found exceedingly diflicult to 
dislodge them. To this place our army pursued them, and 
then retreated to an eminence near some ruins, rcnderid after 
ward renowned, as tlfe theatre of the most dreadful carnage 
during the glorious battle of the twenty-first. 

About the nineteenth, Menou arrived in Alexandria, pour- 
ing foi^tli a torrent of abuse upon the garrison and troops who 
had opposed the landing of the English army. Delivering 
one of his turgid harangues, he reproached them,^ "fit aXlonh 
ing^ t9 their everlasting shame^ an army of heroes to be chas* 
liscd by a fuob^ Engtish school boys^' The fat figure of Me- 
nou, added to his blustering and" gasconading manner, rendered 
htm a pleasant object of ridicuie to the natural vivacity of 
Frenchmen, who distinguislied him by the appellation of 
'' Cochon General /' frequently retiring from the parade higfi* 
ly diverted by his /an/aro;i7uufe^. Having ended the .speech 
he had prepat^ed for the occasion of his arrival, immediate pre* 
parations were made for a general attack upon the English, 
with his whole force ; " pour anianlir lea AngUns^'^ as li€ term- 
ed it, " tout ff wi coupJ** Tlie day for this great event was 
fixed for the twenty-firet, when our army was to be surprised 
before daylight in its encampment, routed, and tumbled^ into 
the lake of Aboukir. 

At the hour appointed, tlie attack was made. In the begit»- 
ning of it, the French comUicted themselves with admirable 
skill. It is certain our army did not then expect them ; aU 

* The words trere given to me by some French officers present upon that occaaioo. 
t The literHl lrau>Hation of cvibvttr^ the word used by Menou in the orders given 
*lr ihil attack ; as found in the pocket of General Rolse. whose head was taken off by 
canoonl}^!. See the origirwl, in gir Robert Wilson's Hist, oftht Expeditian- 
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thoagK for tw^ precediD* nigliu, the soldien had hten orcfered. 
to lie dovD upoD their arms, and be ready at a moment's optic«. 
Thej came silenttj on, and in good order; which is the more 
remarkable, as it was said ihe greater part of them had been 
dosed with brandy. They had crept with amaziog^ perseve- 
rance, even upon their hands and knees^ throtigh fear of ahirming 
our videttes. The Fre»)ch videttes were, however, observed 
to draw nearer and nearer to ours, until, at length, the Euglisk 
aentiaci observed the French army close behind, coming «Iowly 
on in a line^Tbis man gave the alarm, by firing his piece, and 
retreating with all possible expedition. The French instantly 
and rapidly charged up the hill, beginning a false attack upoo 
our left, and, carr}ing a redoubt by means of the bayonet, 
hoped thcrtby to throw our army into confusion, by drawing 
the attention from its right, where the main assault was iRteocI-. 
ed. This project was soon perceived by our commander is 
ctiie^ and failed of its effect. It was still dark. The firing 
ceased upon the left, and was soon heard very warm upon the 
right. To that point General Abercrombie directed all his at- 
tentlon, although both armies discharged their artillery without 
discerning a single object, except during the flashes of the ean- 
non; when, as an officer belonging to the reserve assumed us^ 
the French army was not otherwise visible, although now so 
oear, than by the appearance of a long black line, disclosed da-, 
ring those momentary .coruscations. As dawn appeared, the 
French were found to have succeeded in turn^ing ottr right 
ving; and a party of their cavalry were actually seen advan- 
cing in therear of the 2&th regimenl. The prudence and gal* 
lant conduct of this regiment gave the first favourable turn to 
the conflict of the day. Cavalry, iti the rear of infantry, have 
generally the power to throw them into disorder. It was, at 
this critical moment, decisive as to the fate of Egypt, that an 
adjutant of the 28th, gave the word, ^^Rear rank! right ahtrntj 
faci f" This was readily obeyed, and the soldiers, with astonisl)- 
ing firmness and presence of mind, sustained a severe attack in 
front and rear at the same time, without a single man movT^ig 
from his place.* At this juncture, the. 4 2d regiment, cotning 
up to aid the 2Sih, were themselvjcs overwhelmed and broken 
by a body of the enemy's cavalry. Still, although dispersed^ 
they resbted to a man \ and were seen so ifHermingled with 

* The 58th is tsild to hare beeaaJso in a s*unil« sitttatloa- WiUony^ 8isi. ^tji'i 
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the eoemy, tliat the flank companies of the 40ih, slalioncd in 
the openings of the ruin upon the right, were afraid io fire, for 
fear of destroying them. Menou had promised a Louis to every 
French soldier who should t>c concerned in establishing a posi- 
tion 10 that building'; and several attempts were made for the 
purpose. The 58th had been stationed there In the beginning 
of the action, with a part of the 23d, and had afready repulsed 
a column of the enemy in its attack upon this place ; when, du* 
ring the severe conflict sustained by the 28th in front, three 
columqs forced in behind the redoubt where that regiment was 
stationed ; and while some of them remained to carry on tlie 
attack upon its rear, the principal part penetrated into the 
quadrangular area formed by tlie ruin. Here they were re- 
ceived by the 58th and 23(1, and foUoAred by a part of the 42d, 
vho cut off their retreat, so that a roost desperate contest en- 
sued. Our men attacked them like wolves, with less order than 
valour, displaying a degree of intrepidity nothing could resist. 
After expending all their ammimition, ihcy had recourse to 
stouesand the but etnls of their pieces, transfixing the Frenchmen 
with their bayonets against the walls of the building, until they 
liad covered the. saml with the blood and bodies of their ene- 
mies; where they remain heaped, at this hour, a striking moon-. 
ment of tl>e tremendous glory of that day. Not fewer than se- 
ven hiuidred Frenchmen were bayonetted or shot amoag those 
turns. 

By some unaccountable negligence, the principal part of the 
artillery and ammonilioh had not been brought to the statioo 
tfien dcctn>ied by our army; hence originated a sayings tliat 
tlie French had been defeated by an enemy destitute of artil- 
lery. Certain it is, that both the 28th aiid 4^d regiments, to- 
warrf the termination of the contest, were redticed to the neces- 
sity of throwing stones.* General Sir. Ralpli Abercrombie, 
with a view, as it is related, of rallying the 42d, and restoring 
onleiv among their ranks, hastening to ward. the dreadful conflict 
i» the ruin upon the right, wl>ere the action was hottest, was 
nearly surrounded by a party of French cavalry. A dragoon « 
made a thrust at him ; but Sir Raph, receiving the sabre be- 
tween his breast and his left arm, wrested the weapon from hia 
antagonist. At this instant, an English soldier, seeing another 

« 

* " Tlhe French ontbe rlgM, dating the w»nt of ammunition among the Bfritish, bav- 
iagalso ejihausted theirs, pelted stones from the dilch at the 28th;.. who. returned 
bese -unusual, yet not altogether harmJess, inutrumeots of violence, as a sergeant of 
:te28lh was ki»e<J by one breaking tbroufeh his forebeat*." Hist, oflf^e Exptd. p. 3*. 

Q 2 



Mwg toward ihe general (o aim a k4ow at Iiitn, ami btrng 
whhmit ball, thrust his ramrod ioto bb piece, aod with it' shot 
the dragoou. Soon alter. Sir Kalph was seen without hiB horse, 
the animal haring been shot umier him; when Sir Sidney- 
Smith coming up, supplied him with that whereon he was 
mounted. Il was oo this occasion that Sir Ralph presented to 
Sir Sidney the sabre he had wrested from the dragoon.* Soon 
ader, our venerable commander received, in the hour of con- 
qgaesU the fatal shot in his thigh^of which he afterward expired. 
Victory now declared itself for the English ; and it may be 
said todatef from the moment when Abererombio received his 
mortal wound. Fire French getter ats were killed. Menou's 
horse was shot under him. It was reported, that he wept when 
he beheld the fate of the day, and exerted himself in V9in en- 
deavours to rally Ills retreating army. Among the wounded, 
on our side, were Generals Oakes^ Moore, Hope, and Sir Sid- 
ney Smith. The loss sustained bj tlie French Avas not less than 
four thousand. Eleven hundred of their dead, as before stated, 
were buried by otu* own troops^ After the action, both armies 
maintained, the positions they liad occupied before the battlcf 
After the twenty -first of March, the afl^irs in E^'pt remained 
for a considerable tinte at a stand. We joined the fleet, as iie- 
fore mentioned, upon the seventeenth of Aprils The death of 
Sif Ralph Abercrombie had then thrown a gloom over every 
. thmg ; and to its dissipatioti, nehhcr thef splendid talents nor the 
acknowledged popularity of his successor were in any degree 
, adequate* AUhongti General, now Lord, HutchrnsbUr received 
as members of liiscottncil all those peisons whose advice or as- 
sistance was esteemed by the late commander in chief, ami im- 
plicitly adopte<l every measure towiuch il liad been his inten- 
lion to adfiet e, the regiet of the anriy and navy in the loss of 
their beloved veteran was expressed only by murmiir and dis- 
content. A less enviable situation could not have been sought 
than that \vhicb General lititchinsen was called upon to fill. 
There is now, iqdeed, botli satisibctlon and pleasure in dwel- 

* Sir Sidney has. siMe placed thiai sabre upon tfaie meoumeDt «C Sir Ra!^ Abexr 
erombie. 

t The French army upon this occasion consisted, aceordln^ to their <mfl statemeot^ 
of nine t W6u»and seven huadied men, iocludlRg fifteen hundred cavatry, with forty-six 
B'l^es or caonoa The British force, reduced by their insses io the actions of the 
eighth aod thirtccDtb, be. did not yield ah etiecflveatrengtb often thousand men, in- 
cluding thrte hundred cavalry. As the battle was fotight by the right of the English 
army only, half that number resisted ihe concentrated sCtacLof all the Fire&cb force. 
Set Iftit 0/ tftc E»ftd. p. 4a . 



ling nptm the difficulties of his arduous statioQ ;'beeau8e the re- 
sult has proved, that do one could either have beeo better qua- 
lified for the uodertakiog, or could liave devised a sclieroe more 
\fi8ely for the oltiniate success of the enterprise, thao the very 
878teiii iie pursued, and a€COEDplishe<r, for the Anal delivery of 
Ef7pt. Profitiuji^ by the moral inference contained in the an* 
cieot faUe of **the fotir bulls and the ilbn," he directed the, 
operations of the army successively to the dififerent statiooa 
held by the dispersed forces of the enemy : subduing these, one 
after another^ iostesid of a!h>wing them to combine their strength, 
he was enabled to effect what bo other plan of carrying on the 
campugo cotild possibly have brought to pass. It is true, 
matters did not proceed so rapidly as before, but they advanced 
with greater certainty. A mere spectator in the fleet would. 
have heard coBtinnal complaint of the tardiness and torpor 
seeming to prevail. Even the French, from tlieir advanced 
posts, conversing with onr officers, were known to ioduige their 
sarcasm at the slowness of our operation, by expressing pre- 
tended impatience for better quarters, and by occasionalTy re- 
mark ing, ^^ Messieurs^ v&us vau$ hdter tris Untemt^uy The 
senlimentS) however, of their own generals might now be cited, 
if it were necessary, to prove that a more soldier-like under- 
taking was 4)ever broi^ht to issue, nor one more characterized 
t>y seund iiiilitary science, than the plan for the expulsion of 
the French, which the successor of Abercrombie adopted. 

To accomplish this desirable object, the first effort was, to 
prevent all communication- between jhe garrison of Alexandria 
and the rest of Egypt* This w&s effected by destroying the 
canal of Alexandria, and thereby not only preventing a supply 
of fresh water, but also causing the waters of the lake of Abou- 
kir to fall intathe ancient bed of the the lake Mareotis. We were 
present during this qieration. The canal was cut through in 
iwa places : the torrent rushing vehemently <lown a «te«p of 
cigbc feet, soon carried away the intervening mound, and pro- 
duced an .inundation extending to such a prodigious distance, 
over all the desert lo the east and south of Alexandria, that 
before the middle of Mdy, the French, than whom no people 
show tnore airiness in converting even disaster tosome advau- 
tage, had a flotilla of gun boats upon this new created sea. 

About this time, Fort Julien, upon the Rosettabranch of.ihe 
Nile, was taken by the English and Turks; which was follow- 
^ by the Evacuation of Rosetta. Rachmaoie, an important 
^H vas tbeu at^^ked and carried : by the capture of this 
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pitce, all eommtiuicatioo with Atexaadria was ^id to belafer 
rupted. Immecliateljr after the capture of Rachroanie, the Eng- 
lish armj began its march to Cairo, Their route was aioijg 
the baolu of the Nile. Thej proceeded about ten miles a day, 
suflTeriog much from the heat, as wett^as from the drenching dew 
fujd the mosquitoes' during tlie oight. Bereloa and D.amiata, 
upon the coast, were moreover abandoned^ the French and 
Maltese, aud taken possessfonof by the Turks. The Maltese 
deserted to US) and the French, putti^ to sea, weie captured bj 
our fleets 

Upon the twenty-second of April, Captain Clarke cod- 
▼£jcd U9y in h\$ cutter, to visit the Eiigiisii^ camp^ off Alexan- 
dria ; on which occasion we first landed in* Egypt* We entered 
• trhe lake of Aboukir by the block house, remakiiug a short time 
ioexamtue the landing place of our troops* The waters of this 
estensive lake broke in from the sea in the year 1734. It is 
^ycry where shallow ; and so full of fishes, that they leap into 
the boats passing over the lake ; a circumstance which greatly 
surprised us. The opening of the sluices ibr the inundation of 
the oki bed of lake Mareotis had then drained it so low, tiiat 
boats could barely pas?. We were often stranded, and every 
one of u» obliged to get into the water, for the purpose of heav- 
ing our bai'k over the mud, upon which she rested. We landed 
just below the English can»p, and. beheld the extraordinary 
spectacle of a desert rendereci lively by the presence of a British 
army ; admiring tlie singular concurrence of circtimstanccs 
^hieh had occasioned an exhibitioti of English soldicfs aiul 
sailors, loqngitig abotit, ami Seemingly at home, upon the«auds 
of Egypt. The shore was covered with palm trees w full bloom, 
making, at (lits season of the year, a splendid appearance. — 
Arabs and M<oor8 were, seen mounted on dromedavies ami oa- 
mels ; while the officers of our army appeared cantering upoii 
flsses,^ to and from the lilile ^liops established by Greeks in tents 
near Xbt shore. Tlie strong reflection of the sun^s rays fnmi tfaa 
snnd is painful ; bnt the most refreshing breezes, as constant aa 
the sun, dually cool tills parched coast* We did notexperlencc 
any oppressive degree oflieat, bitt walked about two miles, from^ 
thersliore to the camp, with great pleasure. The aaods wece 
covered with rare plants ; and these were all in flower. *' 

The I2tb dragoons, the regiment to whkh our vidit was prin- 
cipally intended, had received ordei:s to march for Kosetta the 
day following that on which we arrived. We dined with them 
in their Egyptiaa ine^ room : this consisted of a square hek 
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in the sBDfT, corered wUb the brancbes of palm tTeet. lo the 
eveiiiB^ ve rode with them throughout the camp, aod passed the 
outside of the tines. The whole front of the British army was 
nieo drawn otit^ and under arms, behind the breast work. We 
TJsited the 28th regiment, In which were several officers of our 
acquaiDtBiice : and also the artillery upon the heights opposite 
Alexandria. Our videUes were then |;olng out. From this 
place we very distinctly saw the French cavalry descending 
froiD the works before Alexandria, to* relieve their own videttes. 
They were so near, that we could discern the riders, and dis- 
tinguish them putting on their long white cloaks for the night. 
The French and English videttes were then stationed withio 
an hundred paces of each otber» and often conversed ; the 
French party coming frequently over to ours, to ask. for water. 
At that time) the enemy occupied a lofty mound opposite ta 
our lioe, sikI a deep valley separated the two armies. This 
vaiiey reminded me of the neutral territory in America where 
Major Andre was taken, while endeavouring to eCfect his escape 
from the enemies^ works be had been so hardy as to reconnoi- 
tre. As we returned to the station occupied by the 12tb, we 
passed the ruio where the action was hottest during the battle 
of the twenty-fiist ; visiting its ioterior, an old soldier, one of 
the heroes who had there distingubhed himself, pointed out the 
heaps of sand raised over the bodies of those who fell during the 
terrible conflict, and showed us the dark traces of their blood 
yet remaining upon the walls. Afterward we rode toexamiae 
the sluices made through the Alexandria canal, and beheld the 
torrent still gushing, with unabated force, from the lake of 
Aboukir. "We had a tent allotted to us for the night ; and al- 
though it was double lined, so copious are the dews of Egypt 
after sunset, that the water ran plentifully down the tent pole. 
We slept upon the sancL not without dt*ead of scorpions, which 
are here very numerous, and had stung several of the soldiers.** 
^^ the morning, we discovered that our tent was the only one 
remaining upon that station. The 12th bad marched before 
^iay light. During our return to the fleet, we had greater dif- 
ficulty than befoi*e in getting our boat over Aboukir Lake. 

Upon the twertty-fifth we again quitted the Braakel ; and 
sailed for the caravanserai at the mouth of the lake Maadie, de- 
^^rmined to visit Rosetta. As there was not sufficient depth of 
^^ater in the lake, we steered along tiie coast, and landed at the 

* dne of the privates received a wouDd from a scorptoo, and lost tlie vpper joitt d( 
ii^^ fore-.fip(er before H could be bealed. 
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vilhii^e of Utkd, to the west of ao old ensile upon the shore.^ 
The surf rau very high, anri is here geuerally daugerous. We 
found the sand covered with humau sctdls and other bones, 
irhich the sea and tlie sun had whitened; the jackals li a viitv 
previously stripped them of everj^ particle of flesh. These were 
described to us as the rem.dns of tliose Turks who fell in the 
dreadful slaughter, wheti Buouapaite drove a whole army into 
Ihcsea.^ 

We had to cross a perfect specimen of the pathless African 
desert,t io our way to Uiko. The distance, however, did not 
exceed three miles. High mounds of sand, shifting with everj 
ebange of wind, surrounded tis on aU sides, and concealed the 
Tiew of other objects. Yet even here were found a few rare 
plants, and some of these we collected ; but the heat was e.v 
tremely oppressive. We also observed in this desert an iulc- 
resting proof of the struggle roaintaiued by mao agafost the for- 
bidrling nature of the soil. H^re and there appeared plantations 
of pumpkins, and a few jars and cyliDd€ra of terra coHa corv 
taiuing young palm trees: these were placed m holes deep ia 
the sand ; a hoHow space surrouodtng each plant, to collect the 
copious dew falling every night. 'I'he vegetation of Egypt, 
eveu the redandaut produce of the Delta, Is not owing solely to 
partial inundation from the Nile, or artificial irrigatioti. When 
t^e hear tliat rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it muA not be 
supposed the lamlis on that account destitute of water. From 
all the observation? we could collect during our subsequent 
residence, it seemed doubtful whether any other countiy- has so 
regular a supply of nwisture from above. Even the -sands of 
tiie desert partake Ifti-gely of ^ the dew of heaven,'* and^ in a 
certain degree, of " the fatness of the earth.*' Hence it is that 
we meet whh such frequent allusion to the copiousdew di&lillefl 
upon oriental territories in the sacred writings. Bvolherly love 
Is compared by David J to •• the dew of Hermon." The goodness 
of Judah is described as the dew.§ ^ The remnant of Jacob sliftll 
be," it is 8aid,}| " in the mfidst of ifiaby people, as a dew from tlie 
Lord."And the blessings promised by the son of Beeri,** are to 
'• be as the dew unto Israel." In all this sandy district, palm trees 
are very abundant, and their presence is a never- falling iiidico- 
tloD of water below the surface : wheresoever they arc fbumi, a 

* See note, page 163. ' • • 

t This is a part of i.^ic desert deacribel by Savary. Letters on JSgypty vol. 1. p. 4? 
exi. 2. Land. 17b7. , -"^ _ » 

; Pe. cxxsriii. 3. \ Hos vi <. f Micah. v. 7- ** Hos. »t. 5, 
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br»:k}sh and miuMy pool m^y speedily be foinicd, by diogin|; 
a ^vell i*ear their rools. The natives are chiefly occupied iq 
the care of them; tyiog up their bloesoms with bands ibrmedor 
the foliage, to prevent thek being torn off, and scattered by tlie 
vinris. Our soldiers were at £r9t ignorant of the extent of the ^ 
mischief caused by -cutting down these trees, each of which 
proves as a little patrimony to (ht oative who is fortunate 
Kioagh to be its owner. We had ventured into these \f ilda 
villiout guides ; and w«re therefore glad to perceive, as we 
advanced, the traces of dromedanes' feet upon the sand, cross- 
iflg the line we pursued. Following the track marked out by 
lliese animals, we presently arrived at the wretched solitary 
Tillage of Utk6, near tbe nuKldy shore of the lake Maadie. 
Here wc procured asses for all our party, and, setting out for 
Rosetta, -began to recross the 4<!esei^, appearing like an ocean 
of sand, but l}at(«er and (ir^oi', as to its surface, than before. 
The Arabs, uttetitig tlieir harsh guttural language, ran chat- 
(eriiig by the side of our asses; until some of them calling out 
'i^fl^c^iV//" we perceived its domes and tuivctfi, apparently 
upon the opposite side of an immense la^e or sea, that covered 
all the interveniiig space between us and the city. Not having 
io my own mtqd, at ll>e time, any doubt as to the certainty of 
its being water, and seeing the tall rainatets and buildings of 
Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and sycamores as perfectly 
rellected by it -Jisby a mirror, insomuch that even tlie mioutegt 
detail of ih^ aicUitectupe and of the trees might have been. 
liience delineated, I appliiv! to the Arabs to be informed in 
vhat manner we were to pass the water. Our iaberpreter, a!* 
ifiough a Greek, ami thelefore likely to have been informed of 
9iich a phenomenon, was as fully convinced as any of us tlislt 
we were drawing near to tin) water's edge, and became indig- 
i<ant when the Arabs maintaioed that within an hour wc should 
peach Rosetta by crossing the sands in the direct line we theu 
pursued, and that there was no walt-r. '' Wlwt," said he, giv- 
w^ way to bis impatience, 't do you suppose me an ideot, to be ' 
persuaded contrary to the eVidence of my senses ?^ The Arabs, 
smiling, soon pacified him, and completely astonished the whole 
party, by desiring us tt> look back at the desert we bad alrea- 
dy passed, where we beheld a precisely similar appearance. 
[ It was, in fact, the miragCy^ a protligy to which every one of 

* AiLOxplanation of the phenomenon, callejJ ntiragt hy the French, w^ published 
M CsitoJn the •* Dicade Etl^plltnnt^'^ vol. 1. p. 39. by Monge. It is too long for in- 
I sertion here; feut. the author thus preTiously describes; the illusion : 
, " Le soir et )e matin, rtspect da terrais est lei qu'il doit €tre,; «t efitr« toub et les 
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tts were iVico strangers, although it afterward bceame more fa- 
niiliaj. Yet upoo no future occasion did we ever behold this 
extraordinary lilusion so marvellously displayed. The vie% 
of it atforded us ideas of the horrible despondency to wbicli 
travellers mast sometimes be exposed^ who, in traversin*): the 
interminable desert, destitute of water, and perishing with thirst, 
have sometimes this deceitful prospect before their eyes.^ 

Before we arrived at Ro^tta, seeing a flag displayed upoQ 
the tower of Abumandur, to the right of our route, we suppo- 
sed a part of our troops might be there stationed, and therefore 
climbed that mountain of sand, to visit them. Here we were 
unexpectedly greeted with an astonishii^ view of the Nile, the 
Delta, and the numerous groves in all the neighbourhood of Ro- 
setta : it is the same so wretchedly pictiured in Sonnini^« tra- 
vels, and of which no idea can be formed from his engraved 

* representation. The scene is beyond descTfpt ion. The sud- 
den contrast it olfers, opposed to tl)e desert we had traversed, 

\ tlie display of riches and abundance poured forth by the fer- 
tility of this African paradise, with all the local circumstances 
-of reflect ion excited by. an extensive prospect of the Jiile, and 
t)fthe plains of £gypt9 render it one of the most interest iug 
sights in the worhl. Among the distant objects, we beheld the 
Englisli canf»p, stationed about five miles up tlie rivec, upon 
its western side ; and all the country as far as iht fortress of 
Rachmanie. The beautiful boats peculiar to the Nile, widi 
their large widc-sprcnding sails, were passing up and down the 
liver. XJnable to quit the spot, we dismissed our guides^ and 

\remained some time contemplating the delightful , picture. Af- 
terward, descending on foot, close by the supeti) mosque of 
Abu-mandur, we continued our walk along the banks of the 

) Nile, throirgli gardens richer than imaginatioo can pourtray, 
tieneaththe shade of enormous overhanging bi-ancties of syca- 
more and fig trees, amidst bowers of roses, «nd throt^i groves 

* of date, citron, litne, and banana trees, to Roaetta. As w'b en- 
tered the town, Arabs, in long blue dresses, welcomed our com- 

derBien Tillages qni s*ofirent & rotre vue, tmis D*apperceves que la .teme : rnais df? 
que la surface du sot est suffisammeiit 6cbauffee par la presence du sotei), et jusqu* & 
ce que, vers le soir, elte commence & se refroidir, Je terrain ne paratt plus avoir le 
m£me exteDSion, et il paratt termini i. uoe lieoS environ par une inondatioogen^rafe. 
Les villages qui f^ont places au del& de cette di>itance paraiaseot comme de? iles 
fiitu^ei au milieu d'un grand Lac, et dont onserait s6par£ par une 6teadue d^eau plus 
ou moins coji^id6rible. Sous cbacun des vHIageson voitsoa iiDa,?e renversSe, telle 
qu*OB la vermit efiectivement s'ii y avait en araut uoe surface d*eau r^fl^cbissante.** 
To tbia Monge adds, that the large masses onlr are distinetlv refi£cted< but tvben 
the narage IS very perfi&ct, the most minute detail, whether <>f trees or bttitdioes, may 
be plaioly perceived, trembling, as wfaeo the iavfrted iffl«S«t«r <H«ecti apMV im 
iMUffrtte aitrftGeiriNMQfis Hotted by viDd* , 
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i0g[,placiag tbeir Ijancis upoo their breasts, and sajiiig, ^* Salaan%j 
Mai Eon Ingleaesr while from the camp, En^ligh officers^ 
on horses, camels, or od foot, and boats, filled with troops, up> 
on the water, gave to the place a character of gayetj never, 
perhaps, possessed by it in any former age. All authors mention 
the beauty of its scenery, complaining only of the monotony and 
Hulness of the city. At the time ve saw it, no such complaint 
was applicable ; for, with unrivalled natural beauty, Rosetta 
then exhibited one of the liveliest and most varied pictures of 
human life it is possible to behold. From the different people 
bj ^hom it was thronged, its streets resembled an immense 
masqit^tade. There was hardly a nation m the Mediterranean 
htttmi«ht have been then said to have had its representative 
ID Rosetta ; and the motley appearance thus caused was fur- 
ther diversified by the addition of English ladies from the fleet 
and army, who, in long white dresses,, were riding about upon 
the asses of the country. 

Upon our arrival, we went to the quarters of Sir Si<lney 
Smith. He was then with our army, in the camp- near 
Hachmaoie; but we were conducted to a house he had kindly 
prepared for our reception, ^ that the turbulence of war might 
Qot/' as he was pleased to express it, ^^ interfere with the arts 
or peace.^' This dwelling was the most delightful of any in 
Rosetta. Placed in a prominent situation upon the quay, it 
commanded a view of the Nile, and of the Delta, in every di- 
rection.* We had therefore only to return to the fleet for a 
few articles of conreuience, and for our books, and here to fix 
our residence. 

* Sir Sidney Smith, afterward vfewiogthls prospect trom our terrace, said, « We 
have oftep abused Savarj for bit extravagance and ampliflcatiofi •, but tbe view here 
Bay at least reeoocile itsto tiis account of Rosetta." 
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FROM ROSETTA IN EGYPT, TO LARNECA 

IN CYPRUS. 

Hdiitn to the Fleet — J^elsorCa Island — AAtiguities — Rosetla-^ 
Trilinguartnacription — Scfirabaeus Pikiiarius — Curious Edi- 
fice in Rosetta of the Gothic form — Voyage to Crfprus — 
Appearance (f the Island — SaHnes—^ot Winds — Ijimeca — 
Insalubrity of the Island — Produce of the Land — Wine of 
Cyprus — Wretched Condition of the Comitry — Phoenician 
Idols — Nature of the Cyprian Venus — Ancient Gems — ^i^-- 
9iet Rings — Origin of the Camachuia — Theban Stone — 
Paintings commemorated upon Gems-^Nqlice of a Picture 
by Zeuxis from an ancient Greek Manuscript — Substances 
used for the Sigiiets of Cyprus — their most ancient form. 

XJpoK the first of Maj, we returned to the fleet for oiir bag^ 
gage, and took this opportunity to examine the I«Ie of Bekier, 
(or Aboukir,) or, as it is now called, " JVeison's Island."*^ AYe 
procured here about half a busliel of the bulbs of a veiy superb 
species of lily, with which the whole island was c6vere<!. 
Heaps of human bodies, cast up after ^' the action of the Nile,** 
as it has been rather improperly termed,* and not having: been 
exposed to the devouring jackals, still presented upon t4ieshore 
ft revolting spectacle. Captain Clarke, who was wilh lis, em- 
ployed the crew of his cutler in burying their remains; and 
vfc were proud to aid their pious labour. Small as this island 
Is, it yet contains some very remarkable auiiquilies. We ob- 
served the paved floors of buildiricrs, wilh part of their super- 
structure, and some arched chambers lir»ed w jlh stucco, stretch- 
ing out Xrom the island toward Aboukir. Other rcpiains might 
^Iso be observed under water ; a convincing proof of the chan- 
ges to which the coast has been liable, from the encroachment 
of the sea. A very singular subterranean passage, now open at 
its northern extremity, leads to some apartments in the oppo- 
site direction, which have an aperture at)ove them, even with 
the surface of the higher part of the island : no conjecture can 

* fived the Rosetta branch of the Nile is at such a cons'vleraMe distance to the 

east of Aboukir Bay, which was the real sceh^" of action, that to call it the action of 

< the NU<| is not less atsurd tbas to aane the battle ef Trafalgar the actioD of Ttn- 
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be formed whither this passac;e extended elsevhere, as it has 
beenopeneil by the sea toward the bay. Pliny, speaking of 
Canopus, says it was an island: on which account these mine 
may have belonged to thai city. Sonnini has deeciibed other 
remJiins upon the opposite coast; and these seem to owe their 
origin to Canopus, If, ifjerefoi-e, Plmy's slatenient be incor- 
rect, and the island once formed a part of the continent, as the 
iuhabitants of the country maintain, the niins here, and those 
mentioned by Sounini, may altogether have resulted from tho 
deslruclion of the same pGice, now lying buried beneath the 
wnv^, a memorable instance of ihe fate altrnding cities dis- 
tinguished only by their vices. We found here a few other 
curious plantS) aod. observed in great abundance^ among the 
saod, those small aod beautiful shells worn by Maltese sailors 
in their ears. 

We were detained with the fleet until the ninth. Upon the 
morning of that day, the Braakel's cutter being ordered to Ro- 
6Ctta> weBgaiu s^t out for that place ; sailing In company with 
the Dorothea frigate, until she came off the mouth of the 
Nile. The surf of tlie bar being low, we were able to pass 
over it, and therefore entered the Reset ta branch of the river. 
Of the seven niouihs this river formerly possessed, only two 
sow remain ; those of Damiata and Rosetta. Soon after pass- 
ing the bar in the embouchure of the Rosetta brauch, an island 
divides the streiam into two broad channels ; and just beyond 
the point where these again unite, upon the western side of the 
river, Hosetta n situated ; appearing equally beautiful, wbc? 
ther ap4)roacbed 'by land or by water. The small islan^ I 
have mentioned is covered with clover and dale trees, and 
was then appropriated to the use of the French and Maltese 
prisoners^ taken at Damiata, and other places upon the Nile 
toward Cairo. 

We remained at Rosetta until the twentieth, visiting, occa- 
sionally, the Delta, and environs of the town. Concerning this 
place, the account already published by Sonnini is so faithful, 
that to attempt another would be introducing a superfluoHi 
repetition. Chameleons are very common in the gardeits, and 
upon the island in the midst of the river, where we procured 
two, that lived with us until we finally left Egypt. These 
were large, and of a most. vivid green colour when first taken. 
Afterward, their ordinary appearance was that of a common 
ll'/ard ; -and we found, as they became unhealthy, that their 
power of changing colour dipfiipisfied, Ipdeed, th^s f Beet h 
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seldom rapid or iiifitautaneous. It seems alvajrs the result of 
sadden apprefaensioQ or surprise, Mhen the poor defenceless 
atrimal, having no means of resistance, graduafty assumes \he 
colour of some substaoce over which It passes, being thus pro- 
vided by nature with ihe means of concealments Frogs and 
I toads appear to possess this property in a certain degree, al- 
though it may have escaped the observation of oatundistB. 
After these reptiles have remainetl a certain time upon a re* 
cently turned border of earth, tlieir colour so much resemUes 
that of the soil, that they are not easily perceived; and some^- 
times among grass, when alarmed by the sudden approach of 
any other animal, they assume a greenish hue. The iodo^ 
sures for gardens near Rosetta are formed by hedges made of 
jpalm branches, or of the cactus ficus indicay prickly pear. 
We had often the pleasure of collecting its fine yellow bles* 
soms : these are faithfully represetKed by an engraving^ pub- 
lished in the account of JLx>rd Macartney's voyage to China* 
Apricots of a small, size, the produce of st^andard trees, together 
with the fruit of the banana,^ sugar caoes, pumpkins, lettuces, 
atid-cucumbers, are common in the .markets of Bosetta, al tbk 
season of the year. 

In viewing Egypt, there is nothing more remarkable than 
the scarcity of those antiquities which appear so common in aH 
the museums of Europe. From Rosetta, the French had remov- 
ed almost every thing of this description ; but their aoquisi- 
ti(H]s were by no means so remarkable as might have been ex- 
pected. We found only some granite columns remaiDing : these, 
jn4eed, were frequent in the street^of the place, an<l they were 
the only antiquities of the city. The famous trilingular in- 
scription, preserved upon a mags of syenite, comraouly called 
the Rosetta stone, afterward a subject of contention between 
General Menou and our commander in chief, during the capitu- 
lation of Alexandria, was not found in Rosetta., Its discovery 
was first officially announced by. an article in the ^^ Cotarier 
d^Egypte^'* or Cairo Gazette :t it is there desciibed as the 
result of an excavation made in digging for the fwlifications 
of F.ort Julien, sitttated upon tlie western side of the Rosetta 
branch of the Kile, between that city and the embouchure oi' 
the river, at three thousand (o/c<?€^, or. fathoms, distance froat the 
latter.| The peculiar form of countenance diiceroible upon 

* Musa sapientvm. - • 

iJy^ted'* fiosette,ie2F)Uctidot,Att7.'' # , 

t The foUowifig is the bulleUn of the event; r,<»!narkable fot thft igndraace betra^eO 
hy tbe Frcccb savans employed by Meoou ia trAfisiating the Greek ifiacripttiDn upoa 
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ilietttttaeg of Isis may jet be recognized in the features of the 
K^ypliau women, and particularly In those of Roseita, when 
they cfin be prevailed upoi^ to lay aside their veils. Upon the 
sands abound the city may be seeu the scarabatis pilularhis^ 
or rolling beetle, as sculptured u|>on the obelisks aud other 
aoliqtuiies of the country, ipovin^ before it a ball of dun^, 
wltereiii it deposits an egv. The jiatural hrstory of this little 
insect exhibits, in a surprising manner, the force of that incom- 
prehensible emanation of the mundane soul, to which we give 
the namjB of instinct. With the ancients it was a type of the 
sun.' We often finxl it figured among the characters used ia 
hieroglyphic writing. As it makes its physical appearance 19 
thai season of the year iliimediately preceding the inundation of 
the r^ile, it may have been so represented as a symbol, general- 
ly, of the spring, of fecundity^ or of Ihe Egyptian njonth anteri- 
or to the rising of the water.* An argument for the second hy- 

tbo stone. By tbis also it appears, tlmt an officer of the taame of Bouchard made tbe 
diseorery. 

"^Parmi les travaux fortifications que le Citoyen crHautpoul, chef de batailloo du 
gcDie, a fait fairc 8l I'ancien Fort du Raschid, nomme aujourd'hui Port Juliefl, situ6 
sur la rive gauche du Nil. & trois mille tolses du Boghaz de la braorhe de Rosette, il a 
ftte trouv€, dans des touilles, une pi»'rre d'un treu beau granit noir, d'uri grain trcs fin, 
trt^ dui^ au marteau. Lcs dimensions Koiit de 36 pouces de hauteur, de 28 ponces de 
Jirg^ur, et de 9 §. 10 pouces d'6|^aiaseur. Vne seulc face bien polie offre troi«? inscrip- 
tious distiffctea etsepar€es en trois barides parailP.Iea. La premiere et supferieure est 
$CFite eo caract^res ftiero^/vp^iflne*; on y trouve quatorzo lignes de caraclCres, maia 
donl line partie e«t perdue par une cassure de la pierre. La secoiide et iolermediaire 
«t en carHctfcres que Ton cpoit etre Syriaque; on y compte trente deux lisjoes. Jja 
trot-^i^me et la demiere est 6crite en Grec ; oq y compte oiaquanie qu.ttre liznes d« 
rarectSrea tris ftns, trds Wen sculptes, et qui'corame ceux des deux autres ioscflp- 
tioos supferifjures. aoiit trCs bien ronservgs. 

" LeG£o6ral Menou a fait faire traduire en partie i'incription Greque. Elle porte 
to syAsldLttce que Ptolemy Phitopater fit rouvrir totts les canaux de VP.sypte, et que ce 
frinctanploya^a eesimmcnset Iravaux un nopibre trts cimsidcrablf.d'onvrierSt des sommet 
immtnsts el hull annits de son regne. Cctte pierre otfre un lerrand intcret pour I'^tude 
des caract€res bieroglypbiques; pent etre meme en donnerat-elle enfin la clef. 

" I^a Citoyen Bouchahd, officier du corps de genie, qui sous les ordres du Citoyen 
<J'HautpOul, condtdsoUlcs Iravavx du yorldu Rascfiid, a birn voulu se charger de faire 
traosportcr cette pierre au Kai're. £iie est maintenant k Roulag." CourUr dt 
rf ?f'j)/e, /V^o. 37. p. 3- Au JSrtiVe, de Vhiprimtrie J^atimiak. 

* There are other reasons for believjn!? it the sign of an epocha, or date ; and among 
Uie?e may be particularly slated the manner of its occasional introduction in the apices 
of E^yptianobelisicH, beginning their inscriptions according; to tlie style of the translate 
«d leKeod^ upon theRosettn stono. With such evidence, we have, perhaps, something 
beyond mere conjecture for its illustration. We th«re find the promulgation and 
eoinmem oration of a- decree, in.«cril>ed in hieroelyphic characters, openin'.^: with a 
date .' •' On the ith da>f of the moiUh Xandicus, and the \9lh of the Egyptian Meduir.^* 
There seems to be as little reason I'ar doubting that the characters -upon Egyptian 
obelisks were used to re-'ister tran-'actions, according to annals preserved by thft 
priests of the country, as that the pillar of Forres iir Scotland, similarly inscribed, 
and other more ancient Gaelic monuments, were erected to record public events. 
Yet the learned Kircher, upon the authority of Plutarch, explains this symbol in a 
more abstract manner; and to his illustration, the natural history of the insect offers 
very remarkable support. He considers it as a type of the Anisna ^Itcndi, or Giver of 
Lisht. Inasmuch as every sign used in the writings of the priests ha-rt a mystical aa 
veil as a Ifteral signiA^ation, this may be true concerning its sacred : ml original im- 
jort. The figure of ^rits, used to denote the rnonth of March, had^lso, among the 
ancients, its mythological signification. The image of the scarabavs -was worn aa an 
tauletbotb by Egyptiaos and by Greeks-; asd S9 was the bud of the ram. ^* Scarabzi 

U Z 
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pothesb may be iir«;ed, io the fact that the vomea of the. covotrr 
eat thote beetles, io order to become prolific* 

A buikliag of cousiderable, althou^ unkooWD, antiqiriif / 
stHlBxiftta io Rosetta; which seems to afTord proof thai the 
pointed Gothic arch owes its origin to the appearance pre- 
sented bj contignous palm trees. The roof is entirely of stooe, 
and consists of curvatures supported by props, represeotiug 
the trunks of palm trees, placed in the sides and comers c»f the 
structure. Their branches, crossing each other upward, form 
iotei'sectioas corresponding in shape with the pointed arckea of 
our cathedrals. 

We had not remained a fortnight in Rosetta, when our plan 
of residence was suddenly iuterrupted by an invicalian - from 
Captain Russell, of the Ceres frif^ate, to accompany him to 
Cyprus ; his ship having been ordered to that island for water. 
We accepted his kind offer, and, returning to the Braakel do 
the twentieth of May, set sail in the Ceres on the twenty* 
nintii, steering first toward tlie mouth of the ISWt; Captain 
Hussel being commissioned to send to Rosetta some chests of 
dollars, to purchase supplies for tper fleet. We lay all that 
ui^ht off the mouth of the Nile, afler taktrfg the laliiud^ of its 
embouchure at noon. Gur own laiitude we found to be 3P 
25'; and our distance from tlie mouth being two miteg at the 
time of the observation, makes the junction of the ISfiie uitb 
the Mediteitanean pi-ecisely 31* 21 \ Our voyage was at- ! 
tended by no circumstance worth notice. In the exam uialion' 
uf the ship's log-book, we found only a repetition of the satae 
j-tatement, of favourable breezes and fair weather. In the 
ArclHpelago and Medftenanean^ during the summer season, 
mariners may sleep. Their vessels glide over a scarcely ruf- 
fled surface, with almost imperceptiblo motioJo. But in otl)^r 
mouths, no part of the maiu ocean is more agitated by winds, 

fzvn circulo iof!i<ri>ita . ,.. . nihil alKid indicat, quita Solem supra- raundanum'' 
Hircfur. CEdiv. .Vgppt' torn. iii. p. 320 Rom. Y654. '' ADi'tna Muody, Biv« Spinltu 
Uoiversi, ex Scarabeo coQ^tst.** /&H^. p. I47. 

* This curious pfmnant of nn aocieot superstition h also not iritt»out its iDttatratloo 
Jn'Kircher : ** AccedU qnfid idem ScarabKUs signi/icatione ad' mufti tranflatg. idim^teaU 
H<no, lib. I. cay. 10. qiiddpatrem et ntateuiam virtuttm noteV* C£dip. ^gypt Urn. iri. 
cap. 4 p. 179. The suhjcct admits of further JHustration. by reference to Plutarch. 
. According to bim, soldiers irare the image of the beetle u{)Ou their si|;peti; and. this 
perhaps may acconnt not on^y for the number of them found, but also for the coarse- 
ness of the worlkmansbip- " Of a like nature," says be *' is the beetle., irblcb we see 
eograveo upon the signets of the soldiera ; for there are no/tmales of ihh species, bet . 
all males^ wbo propagate their kind by casting their seed into tiiose round balls of 
dang. irbie1\ tfaey form on purpose ; proTiding thereby, not only a prc^eir nJ^us for 
the reception of their youns, but nourisbOMAt Ilkcf^he for then a&^sooa as tbey arft 
born.** Plv'nech. de Isfdt a Otir. cap. 10. 
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Of exUbtts, durlos calms, a more trera^dous swell. It b io- 
deed singular, that evea fresh gales io the Mediterraneao^ 
tbroogliCHit May and Juoe, cause no turbuleot waves. In » 
subsequent voyage to the coast of Syria, oa board the Roinu* 
1u3 fr%ate, we took in the royals, and carried reefs in the 
topsail, fore and aft, aod also in the mizen. playing all the 
white at chess io the cabin, as if we were sailing on the Thames^ 
About ^\s o'clock in the evening of June the third, we 
made land, northeast and by east. It fell to roy lot to give 
tbe first iutelligeoce of its appearance, being aloA, upon the 
look-out, in tbe phuttock shrouds. Cape Blanco, anciently 
Curias Promontory, then hove in view, (to use the language of 
seamen,) and soon after the whole islaud was seen Indistinctly, 
looming an>idst thick fogs. It appeared very high and moun* 
laiDoas. We bad such l^ht breezes and frequent calms, that 
\re did not reach Salines bay -until three o'clock, p. m. on 
Saturday the sixth of June. We had coasted the whole 
islaod, from its western extremity, and so near to the shore* 
that we had 9: distinct survey of the features of the country* 
We saw the fortress and town of Baflfa, anciently Paphos, 
backed by high mountains. The coast toward the west much 
resembles the southern part of the Crimea ; the villages and 
colligated places being near the shore, and all behind craggy 
aod mountainous. From Haifa to Limasol, near the spot 
vrheve the ancient city of Amaikus stood, the coast appears 
I very fertile, and more sq than any part of the bland that we 
I afterward viiuted. Toward the south western district the 
couutry is well covered with forest trees, aod particularly tl« 
neighbourhood of Balfa. Limasol produces the finest musca- 
(rme wine of Cypriu j some of this pours like oil, and may be 
kept to a great age. The wine called Commander%a is, how- 
everj held principally in esteem among tlie natives. 

As we sailed into Salines bay, anciently that of Citium^ now 

railed ^Axtmn, from a cluster of salt lakes near the sea, the 

town of Salines appeared covered with that white fog, s» 

much dreaded, and so well known in Italy, by tlie name of 

malaria. The mountains behind the place were partially 

coQcealed by this unwholesome vapour. It rose from the 

; shore and buildings like smpke. Whenever this appearance H 

I . ptesenied, the heat upon the isiand h excessive. Few of the 

natives venture out of their houses during mid-day ; and all 

iouraeys^ even those of caravans,* are performed in the night; 

^ii€ dews are ihe4 neither abuodant nor dangerous.; io this re* 
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spect Cyprus diflfers eniirely from £^pt» aod from all die 
oeS^bouriug shores. Its ports are more sultry iban auy oiber 
is the Leyaot. Satines, and Uie towns situated ou the eastern 
BOd north eastern coasts of the island, are subject to such 
dangerous temperature, that, in the months of JTune and Julyj 
persons fall victims to the afldieting malady called a^un-stroke^ 
or coup dt soleil, if they venture out at noon without the pre- 
cautiou of carrying an umbrella. The inhabitants,, especially 
of the lawer order, irrap their heads as if exposed to the rigour 
of a severe winter; being always covei*ed with a turban, over 
vbich, in their journeys, they place a thick shawl, many times 
falded. Tlie great he^t experieiKed upon the eastern coasts 
of Cyprus is owing to ttvo causes : to the situatioa of the 
island w ith respect to tlie Syrian, Arabian, and Lybian deserts { 
and to, its mountainous nature, pre^nting the cooler winds, 
the west and northwest, from tlie low shores to the east and 
northeast.. 

We had scaixe entered the bay, when we ooseYved, to 
the northeast, a lurid haze, as i( the atmospliere was on (ire; 
and suddenly, from that quarter^ a hurricane took us, that laid 
the Ceres upon her beam ends. At the time of tliis squa^ I en- 
deavoiued to ascertain the temperature of the blast..^ We found 
lt«o scorcliing that the skin instantly jieeled from our lips; a 
tendency to sneeze Was excited, acconipanied with great paiu 
iti the eyes, and chapping of the. hands and face. The metal- 
lic scale of the thermometer, suspended in a port bole to wiud- 
vard, was kepi in a horizontal position by the violence of tJie 
gale; and the mercury, exposed to its full current, rose six de- 
grees of Fahrenheit in two minuics, from eighty to eighty-six; a 
singular consequence of northeast wind to Englishmen, accustom- 
ed to consider tins as the coldest tq which their island is exposed. 
All tire coast of Cyprus, from Salines to Fantagosta, anciently 
Saiams, is Hable to hot winds, from ahiiQst every point of tlie 
compass; from the northeast ;. from the east; from tlie souili- 
eagt; from the south; and southwest. The northeast coming 
from the parclied deserts of Curdistan; the east from the 
sands of Palmyra ; the southeast from the great desert of 
Arabia; and the south and sotuhwest from Egypt af)d Lybia. 
From the west, northwest, and north, the. inhabitants are shat 
by bigh mountains^ lying op'en to the beams of a scorchina; sun, 
reflecting from a soil so white, that the glare is often sufficient 
to cnxae temporary blindness, withodt even the prospect of a 
single tree^ beneath which one might hope for Bhade* In the 
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liddle of the daf , few animals are seeo in motion^ except the 
^ard, seeming to sport with greatest pleasure nbere the sud ia 
lost powerful, and a species of long black serpents, abounding 
m Cjpvus : one of these we killed, four feet three inches ia 
[kagth. Somelimes, also, a train ef camels may be noticed^ 
fgraziog among dustj thistles and bitter herbs, while their 
Idivers seek shelter from the burning noon. 

We found at anchor, in this bay, the Iphigenia, Captaia 
Stackpole, from the fleet, ivfth several transport ships, waiting 
for supplies of cattle and water. Oo the following morning, 
June the seveotb, about ten o'clock, we landed, and carried 
our letters of recommendation to the dilTereut consuls residing 
at Lamcca, about a mite from Salines, toward the north. Here 
the principal families reside, although almost all commercial 
transactions are carried, on at Salines. M'^e dined in Lameca, 
with our own consul : collecting, during our walk to and from 
i'is houSe, beneath the shelter of umbrellas, th« few plants that 
occurred in our way. In our subsequent visits, we soon found 
that the malaria we bad witnessed from the deck of the Ceres; 
veiling all t^he harbour with its fearful mist, could not be ap- 
proached with impunity. Our lamented friend, and exemplarj 
commander, captain Rnssel, was the first to experience its bane- 
ful inflkience ; being seized with a fever, from which he never 
afterward recovered.* Indeed* the fevers of Cyprus, unlike 
those caught upon other sliores of the Mediterranean, rarely 
intermit; they ai'e almost alwajrs m^ligosot.t^ The strictest at* 
tenttoD is therefore paid by the inhabitants to their diet. For- 
tunately for them, they had no bufter on the island ; and in hot 
irealher they deem it fatal to eat fat meat, or indeed flesh of 
any kind, unless boiled to a jelly. They likewise carefully 
abstain from every sort of pastry ; from eggs, cream and milk. 
The island produces abundance of delicious apricots, from 
KtatKlard trees, having a much higher flavour than those of llo- 
fielta, but equally dangerous to foreigners, and speedily causing 
fever, if they be not sparitrgly used. Those of Famagosta are 
(he most celebrated. They are sent, as acceptable presents to 

- * The salt lakes in the aelghboinrhood of Salines contribute mocti to the insalubrity^ 
of the lay, aQilol[ the surrounding territory. For an account of them, see Drum- 
Trtoad'f T^avdt, p. Ul. Travellers should he particularly cautioned to avoid all 
j'iacea ythare salt is made iu the Lev&ot; these are geoer&Uy called lagunet. 

t " Some authors,'* says the Abbg Mariti» vol. i, p. 6. " tell us that the air of this 
Hlandis bad and unheallhful. This prejudice prevents many strangers from remain- 
.ingin it long enough to make the experiment themselves. But people who ha v« 
liredhere a year, have been convinced of the wholesomeness Of the air, and of ffta 
fXTorofihe ancient writers," With similar effrontery Tour0«fort mtialained, *' Qftftir 
yi'tn ^imt dit unciens, Ics la nter nQir »*« rien 4a noir." 
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Nicotia, tl)e capital. The apricots of Laroeca are also fine, aiK 
maj be piircbased in the market at the small price of ihre 
fibilliDgs the busliel. Many different varieties of the gourd, o 
pumpkin, are used in Cyprus for vegetables at table. Xb 
youn^ fruit is boiled, after bein^: stu/fed \vi||i rice. We fotiud 
it refreshing and pleasant, partaking at the same titoe the fla- 
vour of asparagus and artichoke. We noticed also tite bec( 
root, melons, oicumbers, and a very insipid kind of nmlberry 
of a while colour. The corn of ilie island, wherever the ialia 
bitauts have courage or industry enougli to venture on the 
cuUtvatioQ of the land, ia despite of their Turkish oppressoi-t>v 
and the daogersof the climate, is of the finest quality. The 
wheat, although bearded, is very large, and the bread made 
from it extremely white and goml. Perhaps there is do part 
of the world where the vine yields such redundaot and htscioiia 
fruit. The juice of the Cyprian grape resembles a couceotratecl 
csaeoce. The wine of the island is so famous all over^he Le- 
▼aat, that, io the hyperbolical language of the Gr^seks, it is said 
to possess the power of restoring youth to Bge, and adimatioD 
to those who are at the point of death, fioglishmen^ how- 
ever, do Dot cousider it a favourite beverage, as it requires 
nearly a century of age to deprive it of that sickly sweetness 
irhich renders it repugnant to their palates^. Its powerful 
aperient quality is also not likely to recommend it, where wioe 
18 drunk ia aoy coosiderable quantity, as it sometimes causes a 
cKsbifdeT of't!igi)»wfla»jcvim afietJt)^iDg_k-ept for raaDy years. 
When it has beeo in bottles for ten or twelve years, it acquires 
a slight degree of eflTervesc^ce ; and tliis^ added to its sweet- 
Bess and high colour, causes it to resemble Tokay, more than 
aoy other wine. This, however, is not the siate wherein theiuhab- 
itantsof Cyprus driuk their wine. 1 1 is preserved by tliem in casks 
to which the air has constantly aceess, and will keep in this 
manner for any number of years. After it has wiilistood the 
changes of a single year, it is supposed to have passed tlte re- 
quisite proof, and then it sells for three Turkish pis^res the 
gooze.* Afterward, the price augments in proportion to its 
age. W^e tasted some of the eoinm«w</m a, which they said 
"was forty years old, and was still in the cask. After this .period 
it is considered quite as a balm, and reserve!, on account of its 
supposed restorative and healing quality, for the sick and the 

* About trrenty-one pints. The valuft of ihe piastre Tories continually. It na,^ 
TTortb about tweuty jience wUcn we were in TitrVey. 
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dying. A greater proof of its strength cannot be given, than 
by relating the manner m which it is kept ; in casks neither 
filled nor dosed. A piece of sheet lead is merely laid over 
the bung hole.; and thb is removed almost every day, when- 
ever persons visit their cellars to taste the different sorts of wine 
proposed for sale. Upon these occasions, taking the covering 
fr^m the buoghole, they dip a hollow cane or reed into the li- 
quor, and^ by suction drawing some of it, let it run from the 
reed into a glass. Both the commander x a and the muscdddxt 
white wines. When new, they have a slight tinge of a violet 
hae; but age soon removes this, and afterward they retain the 
colour of Madeira. Cyprus produces also red wines; but these 
are little esteemed, and used only as weak liquors for the table». 
answering to the ordinary " vin du pays^'' of France. If the 
people of Cyprus were imlustrious, and capable of turning their 
vintage to the best account, the red wine of the island might 
be rendered as famous as the white; and perha{)s better cal- 
culated for exportation. It has the flavour of Tenedos; re- 
sembling that wine in colour and strength; and good Tenedos 
not only excels every other wine of Greece, but perhaps has 
no where its rival in Europe. 

This island, that had so highly excited, amply gratified our 
cmiosity, by its most interesting antiquities: although t^iere ia 
nothing in its present slate pleasing to the eye. Instead of a 
beautiful and fertile land, covered with groves of fruits and fine 
woods, once rendering it tlie paradise of the Levant, there is 
hardly upon earth a more wretched spot than it now exhibits. 
Few \wrds may foi-cibly describe it: Agriculture neglected — 
inlmbitants oppressed— population destroyed — pestiferous air — 
contagion — poverty — ^indolence — desolation. Its antiquities 
alone render it worthy of resort ; and these, if any person had 
leisure and opportunity to search for them, would amply repay 
the trouble. - In this pursuit, Cyprus may be considered as yet 
untrodden. A few inscribed marbles were removed from Bafia 
by Sir Sidney Smith. Of two that the author examined, one 
vas an epitaph, in Greek hexameter and pentameter lines ; and 
tbe other commemorated public benefits conferred by one of the 
Ptolemies. But the Ehofenician reliques upon the island arc 
Giost likely to obtain notice, and these have hitherto been un- 
regarded. The inhabitants of Larneca rarely dig dear their 
town without discoyeringeither the ti*aces of .ancient buildings. 
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Bubterraocao chamberg, or sepulchres.^ Not lon^ before oui 
arrival, the English consul, signor Peristiani, a Venetian, du^ 
up, in one place, about thirty idols beloogiog to the most ancieo 
mythology of the heathen ATorld. Their origin refers to a pe 
riod long anterior to the conquest of Cyprus by the Ptolomies 
and may relate to the earliest establishment of tlie Phoeiiif:ia£ 
colboies. Some of these are of terra cotta ; others of a c^oarsc 
lime stone \ aad some of soft ciiirabling marble. They wer 
all sent to our ambassador at Constantinople, who presente 
them to Mr. Cripps. The principal figures seem to have bee 
very ancient representations of the most popular divinity of ihe 
island, ihe paniamorpha mater ; more frequently represented as 
Ceres than as Venus, (notwithstanding all Uiat poets have 
feigned of the Paphiau goddess,) if we may safely trust to such 
documents as engraved gems, medals, marbles, and to these 
idols, the authentic records of the country. Upoo almost all 
the intaglios found in Cyprus^ even among the ruin» of Paphos, 
the representations are either tliose of Ceres herseHI or of sym- 
bols desigoatiug her various modifications. Of these,- ihe au« 
tlior collected many, which it would be tedious to euumerate. 
In their origin^ the worship of Ceres and of Venus was llie 
same. The Moon, or Dea Jana, called Dianaby the Romans,! 
and Jstarte, " daughter efBea^en^ by the PhoeuiciaD8,t whe- 
ther under the name of Vrama^Juno^ or Isis, was also the Ce- 
res of £leusis. . Having in a former publication^ pointed out 
their connexion, aqd their common reference to a siogle princi- 
ple in nature, (a subject invoking more extraneous discussioQ 
than might be deemed consistent with the piesent uudertaking,) 
it is not necessary to renew the argument further, than to ex- 
plain the reason why the symbols of the Eieusinian Geres were 

* De la Roque was jn Cyprus in May, 1688. At that time, a relation of his, Mon^r. 
Feau, Ihe Fccuch consul at Larneca, showed to bim aundry antiquities receiitly dis- 
covered in sepulchres near the town. He particularly Rieotions, lachrymatories and 
wrap?. F'oy. dt Syrie et du Mmt. Uba», par De jjk Roque, torn. I p. 2. Pat. J 722. 
• ^l^,^ ^***" Diana (FiiwtfJde Idolat. Jib. ii. c. 26.) is the contract of />iva Jam, 
•r Dta Janay See also the erudite dissertation of Oale (Court of tht GentUts^ p. JIS. 
Ojhw, 1669.) " They styled the moon Urania, Jimo, Jana, Diana^ Venut, ire. ; and as 
the sun was called Jupiter, from t*r jo^attip, and Janut from the skme n\ so aise 
the rooon^was called first Jana, and thence Jvnor from TV^Jak^ the proper name ofGod.** 
So Foesiut de Idolai. lib. ii. c 26. " Juno Is referred to the moonj and cinnea from iT 

iaA, the proper name of God, as Jaechtu trom TV ja CAW. Aniongst the aoeient Ro- 
mans, Jana and Jima were the same.'* 

t According to the learned Gale, our word ka$ter, considered of such doabtTul ety- 
mology, is derived from the Saxon goddess ^star, or Attarte, to whom they sacri- 
Uced in the month of April. See ffafc'* Court of the Gentiles, b. IL c. 2. 

f "Gre€kMarMes,"p.74. . ^ 
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i&lso employed as the most aocicnt types of the Cypriao Vcnns.* 
A very considerable degree of illustration, concerning the history 
oi the idols discovered at Larueca, is afforded by the appear* 
aoce of one of tbeirk, although little more of it remains 
than a mere torso. It belonged to an androgynous figure,' 
represented as holdiilg, in its right hand, a lion's cub, peodeot 
by the tail, upon the abdomen of the statue. We might invaia 
seek an explanation of this'singular image, were it not for the 
immense erudition of Athanasius Kircher, whose persevering 
jiiduElry enabled him to collect, and to compare, the innumer- 
able forms of Egyptian deities; while his learning qualified 
!iim for the task of exploring every source, whence indisputa- 
ble testimony might be derived, touching their hidden meaning. 
According to the <lifrerent authorities he has cited^f the momphr 
ta or type o{ humid nalure.\ (that is to say, the passive prin- 
ciple,) was borne by Isis in her left hand, and generally repre- 
sented by a lion, in her right she carried the dog Anubis-f 
Eiiher of these symbols separately denoted the magna mater ; 
and may thus be explained. Ihe leonine figure, as employed 
to siguify water, was derived from the astronomical sigo of the 
period for the Nile^s inundation. || Hence we sometimes see 
the inamphta expressed by a sitting image with the lion's head.**" 
Plutarch gives to I^s the epithet momphfoian.jj Her double 
sex 18 alluded to by Orpheus, who describes her as at once fa- 
ther and mother of all thiogs.|| By ihe figure of Anubis, Isis 
was again typified as llie Hecate of the Greeks. It is a sym- 
bol frequently placed upon their sepulchral monuments ;^ and 
was otherwise represented by the image of Cerberup, with thr^e 
heads, or with ffty^ as allusion is intended either to the divm 
triformisy or to the pantammyhic nature of the goddess. Among 

* CtJJCS NUME7I UNICUM, MDCTIFORMI SPECIE, R1TU,VARI0, SOMINE MULTlJCOO, 
TO TD8 VENEBATUR ORBIS. 

i Vid. Kircher- CEdip. iEgypt. torn, iii, pp. 98, 184, 221, 323, 504. Ram- 1654. 

% •• Fer LeoiDem, Momphlc, bumidae Daturae praesea.'* Kirch. Dt Diis Jvtrruncis. 

$ Bfec t^ engravings, in- Kircher. (Edip. iEgypt torn. iii. p. $08. Also Wm. li. 
part 2 p. 239. 

(] " PiDgitur leonino vultu, quod Sole in Leonem incrediedte incrementa Kilotica 
sen inundationes contingant.** Kircher, CEdip. J'Igypt. torn. iii. p 323. 

** A beautiful colossal statue of this (tescnption is now in the British muBeum. It 
iras aniODg the aotiquities surrendered by the French, at the capitulation of Ale;(- 
an'dria. 

tt Phit. de Isid, et Osir. Kirch. Obel. Sallust Syntag. 4. cap. 4. 

tt Also asXuna, according to Plutarch (De Is. et Osir. c.43.), Isis bears the same de- 
«cripti(Mi with regard to her double sex. " They call the moon,''^ says he, " Mother of 
ihe World, and think it has a double sex. Ato xai M-nTtpa tt;v StAnvnv tou KifffUt 

i5 See the author's *'€reek Marbles," p. 10. No. XIL 

S 
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the geofiB found in Cyprus, we noticed iolagllaled scarabaei with 
similiar symbols; aud obtained one wh^reou I sis was exhibited 
holding the quadruped, precisely according to the appearance 
presented by the statue discovered at Lerneca. Since these 
antiquities were found, the inhabiUuts have also dug up a 'num< 
ber of stone coffins, of an oblong rectangular form. Each of 
these, ivith the exception of its cover, is of an entire mass of 
stone. One of them contained a small vase of terra eotta^ of 
the rudest workmanship, destitute of any glazing or varnish.'^ 
Several intaglios were also discovered, aud brought to Us- for 
pale. We found it more difficult to obtain ancient gems in I^ftr- 
neca than in the interior of tiie island, owing to the exorbitant 
prices set upon them. At Kicotia, the goldsmiths pan with 
fueh antiquities for* a few pards. The peopie of Larueca me 
more ac'customed to intercourse with strangers^ and expect to 
nitike a harvest in tlieir coming. Among the ring stones v e 
left in that town, was a beautiful intagUo representing Cupid 
trbipping a biUterfly : a common method among micient iapi< 
ilaries, of typifying the power of love over the soul. Also an 
onyx, which there is every reason to believe one of the Ptole- 
mies had used as a signet. It contained a very curiotis'^tuoDO- 
gram, expressing all tlie letters of the word nxOAEMAior, ac- 
cording to the manner here represented : 




The use of such inMrumeuts for signature is recorded lii ftre 
books of Moses^ seventeen hundred years before the tiidstiau 
aera ; and the practice has continued in eastern countHes, with 
little variatioD, to the present dsy. The signets of tlie Turks 
are of this kind. The Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, had the 
same custom; indeed, almost all the ancient uHagiios were so 
employed. In the thirty-eighth chapter of Cenesis, it' Is re- 
lated that Tamar demanded the signet of Judah ; and above 
three tboosand yeais have passed since the great lawgiver of 

t It Js BOW in tbe author^s posBessioOt 
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Jeirs was direded* to engrave the nani^eg of the children 
of Israel upon ooyx-stones, ^^ hke the engravings of a Bigoet ; 
that is to say, (if we may presume to illustrate a test so sacredt 
'v'lih reference to a custom still UTiiversally extant,) by a series 
of moaograms, graven as intaglios, to be set '' in ouches of 
gold, for the shoulders of the epiiod.'' That the signet was of 
stooe, set in metal, in the 'time of Moses, is also clear from 
this passage of sacreil history : '' With the work of an eogra* 
ver in stone, like the eu^^ravings of a signet, shall thou en* 
grave the Wo stones. Thou shah make them to be set \t\ 
ouclies of -gold." Signets without stones, and entirely of 
metal, did not come into use, according to Pliny ,t until the 
time of Claudius Caesar. The most ancient Intaglios of 
Egypt were graven upon stones^ having the form of scarabsi^ 
This kind of signet was also used by the Phoenicians, as will 
iunher appear. The characters upon them are therefore 
ehber- in hieroglyphical writing, Phoenician letters, pr later 
monograms derived from tlie Greek alphabet* Alexander, at 
ihe point of death, gave his signet to Perdiceas ;§ and Laedice, 
mother of Seteucus, the founder of the Syro Macedonian em> 
[ure, in an age -w^n women, profiting by the easy credulttj. 
of tlieir husbands, apologized for an act of ioidelity by pre*. 
tending an intercourse with ApOllo, exhibited a.sigiiet found 
in her bed, with a symbol afterward used by all the Seleucidae.tt 
The introduction of sculptured animals upon the signets of the 
RoRfians was derived from the sacred symbols of the Egyp- 
tians : hence the origin ^f the sphinx for the signet of Au- 
gustus. When the practice of deifying princes and venerating 
heroes became genera), portraits of men supplied the place of 
more ancient types. This custom gave birth to the cama- 
chuia, or camBo; a later invent iou, merely exhibiting a model 
I of the impression or cast yielded to a signet. The use of the 
caailo does not, in my opinion, bear date anterior to the pe- 
riod of the Roman power. The remains of tliese. are rarely 
found in Greece 4 and even when discoveretl, with the exc^^* 
(ioQ qf the remarkable stone found at Thebes, representing ^^ 
f<}male Centaur suckling its foal,^^ the workmanship is bad. 

» Exod. xxyin. 9, to, n . 

tHist. Natlib. xxxiii. c. 1. ' ' ". " 

4 See a former note ia this chapter, for the history ot the. ancient Buperatition coa 
cerning tfie tcara^ttus. 

p Justiiv. nb.xO> : ' '• • 

fl Ihil. lib XV. c. 4. '^ 

** Thw celebrated catnio has been long known to all travellers who have visited 
Qr«6ce«< I.t belonged to a pee»anl, who esteemed- it beyoud all price, from iU iBttr 
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CeQCeninig the Tbebao gem, it can perhaps be prored that 
the subject thereon exhibited was originally derived froofi a 
very popular picture paiuted by Zeuxis; aod as its execution 
is by uo meaos uniformly excellent, there is reason to conclude 
that the work is not of remote antiquity. £very traveller who 
has visited Italy may have remarked a practice of represent- 
ing, both by cameos and intaglios, the subjects of celebrated 
pictures; such, for example, as those of the Danae and the 
Venus by Titian, and mahy other. Copies of this kind were 
also known among the Romans,-^ and perhaps at an earlier pe- 
riod, taken from the works of Grecian painters. The first 
style of imitating such pictures by engraving was probably that 
exhibited by the intaglio, trom whose cast the cameo was made. 
Gems of this kind, executed by the lapidaries of Greece, even 
•o long ago as the age of Zenxis, may have given origin to the 
Theban stone. That it does exhibit a subject nearly coinciding 
with an ancient description of one of his pictures, is mduifest 
from a Greek Commentary upon Gregory Naziauzen, discover- 
ed by the late profe'ssor Porson, in a manuscript of that author 
brought by me from the library of the mouasteiy of the Apo- 
calypse in the Isle of Fatraos.f The commentary would per- 
haps have been illegible to other eyes than those of the learned 
professor.^ I shall therefore subjoin an extract from his own 
copy of this very curious marginal illustration,^ as authority 

ginary virtue in beftUng diseases. Many persons in vain endeavoured to purehtte if. 
(^be earl of Elgin . aotbassador M i^e Porte, at latt found the means or indueios^ iu 
IDwner to part wHh it. ^ 

* Tbe famoas Mopaic picture of the tase and yigtont^ found in the Villa of I^e- 
ica&naa, and lately io tbe capitol at Rome, exhibits a -8ub;iect frequently introduced 
aipon the ancient gems of Italy. 

t Tbe ivriting both of tbe commentary and of tbe text, In- that manuacript, was 
4eemed, b^ the learned professor, as ancient as that of Plato from tbe same place, 
new witii toe copy of Gregory in the Bodleian library. 

X It is irapofisibie to give an idea of the difficulty thus surmounted, without exhi- 
biting tbe manuiscript itself. Above two thirds ef every letter in the beginning of the 
iBOte had been cut oS\ these tbe professor resto/ed, from their reiiques, and from the 
context; and the abbreviated style of the whole is such as would btffle all but Porso- 
niao acumen. 

HQffdi oyjc ery^^ivi n oa-et rttvv okiyet' as) tTe xettvoTOfAiiv *»"f/pfltTO, tteti tt 

»w*ro* OwAwotr owv i^^rojcfyTawpav Z««|« tiroitic-tv (tvetriii^iice^v vtfosivt 9rm.t- 
iTitt vr'jr^%%\rd.uf» i'li^ufAa KQfA.ii'l vtiirim' 'tmc itjcoyor a-tt^Tit; dfriypttfojt 
^ABhaa-i ytyoH Tr^of avtuv fxwraif AKftfitl t«/ ^taQ^m/* n-9 yeifraifxJ'^*'^^* 
c 2w\X*c 'PetfJLAioif ff-^pATnyoQ (utrtt to'v ethKnef (H^'uhan^ «»c 'hTti^Ut 
rtVe?Tf<Xiv tivA 9r«p< Matxtatv kat Ai^uau tijc IkKtfi^cf Wr^atjuti rir y^A- 
•MV A^oiM^Ar kiytrAt lutiktf J'i yf>dlpavu UtikkiiutA^of *«t> K*Aflt/y»p (sic; 
fortasse Kotxatitwc) rh siKovit ttif (r-xcide fortassc vox AftyAiAe) tiKOtoi 04/t»c, 
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for the following iranslatioD.''^ *' T%al same Zeuxis, the best 
pfunter that ever lived, did not paint vulgar and common sui" 
jectSi or certainh/ btU a very few ; hut was always endeavour^ 
in^ lo strike out something new ; and enjoyed all the accuracy 
of his art about some strange and heterogeneous conceit. He 
painted, for instance, a female Hippoceniaur, nursing two infant 
Bippoceniaurs* A copy of this pictttrt, very accuratelt^ takeut 
existed at Athens : for the original, SyUoy the Roman generate 
sent awa^y with du rest of the plunder, to Italy : and it is said 
that the ship, having founderedoff^ the Malean PramunUortf, the 
whole cargo, and with it this picture, was lost. The copy ef 
the original painting is thus with some difficulty described hf 
CaUimachus anfi Callages {or Callaces.) ^' The female cen- 
taur herself is, painted as reclining upon a rich verdure, wi^ 
the wHiole of her horse'* s body on the ground, and her feet ex* 
tended backwards ; but as much of her as resembles a woman^ 
is gently raised, and rests on her elbow. Her fore feet are not 
str-ctched out, like her hind ones, as if she were lyin.9: ^» her 
side, but one of tJiem is bent, and the hoof drawn under, as if 
kneelipg^ while the other is erect, and laying hold of the ground^ 
as horses do when endeavouring to spring up. One of the two 
infants she is holding in her arms, and suckling, like a human 
creature, giving it her teat, which resembles thai jg/f a wotnan ; 
but the other she suckles other mare^s teat, after the manner of 
a foal. In the upper part <^ the picture, a male Htppocenlaur^ 
intended to represent the fmsbandqf her who is nursing the 

i^/uiA i7r*yiiytfrstf xoti iw* eCyKt»voc iTriv ol'^l fro^i^ oi tfjivfotBuv oIxm/tI 
inu flt^Toi A90Tdt/«v dioy Cff'iV^tt//)or uti/uivifs' a'ax' i f/nh oic^^d^oyri hix* 
wxfAir^vs th'trrttXfAim tw oitkiii* o ^hirdhtv iTAUVT/treu itui Too/at'^ot/f 
AircKetfA^tlitnrAi, tlot tlch el i^VM yrufujunot dvAirtii^lf tq7y vtcyxuv 
^i fo fAif Ip^M TAis ttyz<ii?,(ttf Keii r^u AvBfi»irt]L»(y tTri^va-tt rav yxnttt'  
ymai fAA<rBof tc i\*rt{>»v tx, Tns ?«*irey 'wxaif^*) tie to* ^mmxov nrfi-m' 

rtAA* tie fAtecfy KisfTos f»^|Uyov l;]^«»y t> fiit S't^tAty at Mi^Atre rd ^pi^n* 
To/t Sati/^ACTfiy fTcu.Ziu^iJ'oe, ot^ t« vqucikov ris Tt^vm h f*i£t y-roQicrti 
wM^Anro iTTTTOf a-o/ittfioy,Ayptofj tuefd.ti'i Kec^i$rTtit^ji(^ttirrnt'(r<Ti^ov rt xttt 

^», sArufeo'iMrxA\{uU^4trH»Ah£ffAoyH'ra^vo:nit€etT»v. 

Jitiiquistimo iu-Commeniario Gngor. /faxianten. Cod. MS. 
s * The merit of tbis translation is ertticeJy tfue lo iite Rev- Charles jAiAe^ Blom* 
fteU. M. A. of Trioity GoHe]g:e; the learned editor of the Prometheus of .Sschylus* 
printed at the uoiversity press in 1SI0; whose iUystrioQS acquirements peculiarly 
qualify him to sti^ply a TeniQp suite;! to the style oT i&terpretatioo adopted by pco* ' 
feasor ForaeB. 
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childrtn^ is leaning wtr an eminence as it wen^ andUnughing ; 
nol Itmg ivhoUyin sights but ^nfy half way dcnm^andhMtng. 
n lumi's whelp in his right hand^ tofnghim the children. The 
Admirable skill oj Zeuxis consists in displaying all the «a- 
rtVty ^ Ihe art in his treatment of one and Uu same subject t 
here we have a herse^ praud^ spirited, a shaggy mane oner 
las ehest and akoulders, a mild and Jierce eye ; and a female^ 
Hke the Thessalean maree^ never to be mounted nor tamed s 
ike upper ha^ a woman^ but all below the bade like a satyr ; 
end the different bodies fUedy and, as it were^ blended togs' 
ihery 

The signet stones of Cjprus, althought cut io a variety of 
substances, were nore frequently of red carnejian than of any 
other mineral. Some of the most diminutive size vreve finely 
executed in red garnet, the carbuncle of the ancients. .Others 
vere formed of plasma, onyx, bloodstone, topaz, jasper, and 
even of quartz. Of all these, the most ancient had the seara- 
baeaa form. Two verj* interesting examples are here repre- 
sented* 





The first is of the most remote antiquity. It was found 
among the ruins whence the idols recently alluded to were 
discovered. The substance of it is an onjx, in a very advan- 
ced state of decomposition. The characters are evidently 
Phoenician, and correspond with those exhibited by inscriptions 
found upon the same spot, and published by FococKe.* The 
subject represented ap^ars to be the dove, a very ancient 
syniibol of Venus ; but whether the figure placed before the 
liird be a grain of the bearded wheat so common in Cypnis. 



* St* Pococke^A ttmht vol. ii. p, 213. 
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or any other type connected with its aocient mythology. It i» 
Dot easj to coojectare. The second is a cRmeliao scarabaeuF^ 
bought iothe bazar - of T^'icotia, representing, in front,* a sepul* 
chral stele. One of the letters h evidently a compound ; and 
four others agree with characters in the Etruscan alphabet. 
There 1% moreover, the following inscription upon the back of 
thlsstooe, which is evidently Phoenieiao ; but this also txhU 
bits £trci8cao letters^ Hence it seems manifest that the £trua« 
caos aod Phoeuiclaos were originally the same people.^ 



A p \v 
9 H^-m 




• It is a curious circum<;tance, that Leonbart Rauwolf, fo his ftcnary into th« 
easterB coimtrieB, {as pmblUhed by Ray in 1693. part 2 c. 13) calls the Druses H' 
Mount L..bsnu8 by the name of Trusci. This peopie now uae the Arabic laoguagft 
hut very austakei) sot ions prevail conceroing their orislo. 



CHAPTER XL 

CYPRUS, 

Ancient Geo^aphy bJ the Island— Situalion qfOUi^tm—Phanir 
dan SettUnunts— Illustrious Ciiians—Last Remaitis oj the 
Ciiy^Rcports cmcemitig Bt^a-^Minerals of Cyprus-- 
Journey to Nicotian-Women cfCyprus— Gardens ofLamca 
-^Desolate Appearance of the Country— FUlage of Mtm— 
Pritnaval MilJs— Curious Mode of keeping BeeS'-Curob 
Tree—Appeafance of Nicotia—Banishmeid ^ProstUuies- 
Palace of the EngUsh Dra^fnnan^P'isit to the Turkish 
Governor— His recejfiion of the Au&or— Orient^ Modt of 
Entertaining Guests— GuyOn^ee, or Goldsmith* rf Turkey- 
Antiquities obtained in the Bazar— Pidished Stones of Cy 
prus— Ancient Gan^owid in NieoHa — Camels— ^Rivers of 
the Island— Ancient Phoenician MedaJr—Teiradrachn of 
Tyre— Return 40 the fleet— Loss of the Iphigenia. 

It will now j^sha^ he interesting ta ascertain from what 
f lioenieian city the antiquilies discovered at Larueca derived 
their origin ; and if the warier will give ao aulhorcredit for 
the difficiiltiea he has enc^ntered, in order to ascertain this 
point, he may perhaps spare liimsetf some trouble, and render 
no necessary any ostentatious detavl of the volumes it wasoe- 
eessary to consult. The ancient geography of Cyprus is invel- 
ved in greater uncertainty than seems consistent with itsfoiroer 
celebrity among enlightened oationa. JSeiUier Greeks oor 
Roma&s have afforded any chie by which we can fix tlw lo- 
cality of its eastern cities. Certain of them, itr is true, bad dis- 
appeared in a very early period. Long prior to the time of 
Pliny, the towns of Cwiyria, Ma/iwm, and/rfa/zwyn, so necessary 
In ascertaining the relative position of other places^ no longer 
cxisipd.* Both the uatuce and situation of importaot land- 
marks, alluded to by ancient geographers, are also uncertain. 
According to Strabo, the Chides were two islands ufK)n the north- 

* After enumerat ID? fift«en cKies belonging tQ Cyprus, Pliny adds. :*/Vf«'i.J* 
etoyHfl, Malium, Idalium." {Plin. lib. v. c. 31. I. Bat 163ft.) Idalivm s\gmMn y\M- 
Tilly, tbe '* place of the goddess,'* whence fdatia Venus. In Hebrew it was called /tfaw. 
and under thin appellation it is uentiomed in the scripturee, (Jos. x\x. 15 ) as tn«"3"JJ, 
•f a town belonging to tb« tribe of Zabulpa. See Gale'tf ^ Cotat of iht Gcntiltt, aisa 
BoAfirt, Qaik lib. 1. e. % 
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east coast; Pliny makes their number four: and Herodotus 
meotiofis a promontory that had the name given to these islands. 
If we cofjsult the text of Strabo, his description of Cyprus'* 
appears to be expressed with more than usual precision and per- 
spicuity. Yet of two renowned ciiies, Salamis bjkS Citium^ 
the first distinguished for the 'birth of the historian Aristns, and 
the last conspicuous by the death of Cymon, neither the situa- 
tion of the one nor the other has been satisfactorily determined. 
D'Anville assigns a different position for these cities, and for 
the present towns of Famagosta and Latlieca ; although Drum- 
mondjf " Fir hand conttmnendus^'^ as he is styled by a late 
comnrentator tipon Btrabo,^ and also Po€ocke,§ whose prover- 
bial veracity is beyond all praise, from their own ocular tes- 
titnooy reconcile the locality of the ancient and modern pla- 
ces. "AtLamcca,'* observes the former of these writers,!! 
are undeniable proofs of its having been the ancient Citium. 
Perhaps the antiquities now described may hereafter serve to 
confirm an opinion of Drumroond's, founded upon very dili- 
gent inquiry, and repeated examination of the country. Dur- 
Iflgthe time h'e was consul at Aleppo, he thrice visited Cyprus, 
and upon every occasion industriously surveyed the existing 
documents of its ancient history. The sepulchral remains oc- 
cupjiog so considerable a portion of the territory where the 
modern towr^ is situated, appear to have been those of the Ne- 
,cropolis of Citium ; and this city probably extended from the 
port all the way to Larneca, called also Lar/i/?c and Lamic ;** 
jimplying, in its etymology, independently of its iombs^^^ a plcu:e 
afhuriaV^ Descending to later aiahors, we find this position 
of Citium stronfgly confirmed by the Abb6 Mariti,t| who dis- 
covered very cutious testimony roncernihg it, in a manuscript 
preserved at "Vetwce.:(J From his very inlei-esting account of 
Cyprus, we learn that the erroneous notions entertained with 
regard to the locality of the city, originated with Stephen de 

* Straboa Geogr. lib. xiv. p. 970. ed. Oxon. 

f Travels, &c. in a series of letters, bjfftAlexander Drummood, Lond. 1754. 

2 See tbe nqtea to th* Oxford editipo of Strabo, p. 972. 

Ht should be observed, however, tbat Drummond, although he seems to agree 
»itJrPocockeia the situatiOD WCitiUna, criticises very severely the freedbm used by 
Ihat author, in presuming to trace the walls of the city from imaginary remains; wid 
»h6for his eTroneous map of the coast. See Drummond'a Travels, lett. Xii. p. S^. 

li DroDamontf's Travels, lett. xiii. p. 261. 

** lamtta is th€ name in most common acceptation among foreign natioos : but the 
JBhabftanls call it Lamu, and the Abbfe.Marlti writes it Laridc. The bay ot StAines 
is also sometimes called La/neca J!?ay. 

It Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine^ by the Abb€ Mariti. Eng. edjtidn, 
i»«d««,i79J. . ' 

tfitS. deacriptton of Cyprus, by w<*ca^e-»avor»Kfl, in the library QlDwnMfi* 
ihmi,  ' . 
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LuAl«:nan : irlio was deceived by the name of a Bei^boarrnj^ 
villajre, caUeci Ciii. from a promontory at present bearing that 
appriii^tion. Mntiti places Citium between Salineg and Lar- 
necn. upon the authority of the manuscript' before mentioned, 
and Hie niiM^j he there observed.* It is, as he remarks,! of 
aome importance to determine the 'true simatioo of a c'lty once 
so renowned, on account of the celebrated men k produced, and 
the splendid actions of which It was the theatre. Yet it is sin- 
gular, that this writer mnkes no mention of its Phoenician or ]»in. 
Concerning this fact, io weH ascertained, a few observatiooa 
ma} therefore suffice. 

Citium, from whose mios we shall now consfider both the 
modern towns of Salines and Larneca to have' arisen, Mas 
founded, togetlier with the city of Lapethas, by a Phcenician 
king, of the name of Belus.f Its inhiibiiaTUst according to Cice- 
ro, were or igiiyally Phcrnicians.? Cyprus; from its vicinity 
to their counti^, and its' commercial advantages, w'as tlie 6rst 
island of the Medirerratieaa that came under this domioion. 
Eusebitis observes, that Papbos, a Phoenician dty io Cyprus^ 
was built when Cadmus rei|»;ned at Thebe8,J| It is moreover 
affirmed by the learned Bochart,** 'thai before the time of the 
Trojan war, Cinyras, king 6f Phoenicia, possessed this island ol 
Cyprus, having derived it from his ancestors. Tolhistnotjarcb, 
Agamemnoii, according to Hoor^^ff was indd)ted for his breast 
plate. The cities otVrania and Idalhm were aiso ibuuded 
by the same people; ffjcforroetreceivecj its name from XTrania 
Verms, whose worship, as related by Herodotus, waslrausferred 
to Cyprus by the Phoenicians tram Ascalon.|J Citium derived 
itsnaaie from tlie Hebrew appellation for the island Chetim ; 
the ChittitH, GrCiitim^ ojthe Holy Scriptures. §§ It was famous 

• This is also the position asaigned to it by Pococke. There is reasoa to believe it 
•ccupied a grent^r extent of territory, aiKi reached from the port as far as.l^arneca. 

t Mariti*3 Travels, vol. i. p. 53. . .■ , 

X There were many kjnsfs of Phcene'cia who bad this o'aiAe;'SO c^Hedfroin BaaJ, 
eigotfyfaijt Lord: Hence all the Pb(en1ciao Baalim had their deaomination. See Gale': 
*- Court ofihf GejUilex,'* b. i c. ?. p. 47. 

$ See also Gale, p. 48 ; Cic. lis. iv i*6 EHhibus; Laertes fljjd Suidas on the lifecl 
Z^tid; Grntius; and Vossiys de Philos. &ecti8,.lib h* c 1. 

11 Euseb. Chronicon. )a Nnm. 10ii9. 

** Bochart. Praef. ad. Canaan. 

ti Horn. Iliad, A. Boch. Can. lib. i. c. 2. 

a There were four cities \fi Cyprus famous for tBe worRliip of Venus : 
** Est Amathtu, est cel&a mihi faphosy atque CyVura, 
IdaUs^uc (fnmus" 

^ This word, having a plural tennination. Is said to imply the descendants of Ccih 
the son ot Javao. Josephus places tLeir establishment in the isle of Cyprus : and th 
seventy interpreters render the word by KHTIOI, that is to s^y, the Ktiii or CetV, 
The valuable compilation of Dapper {Dttcnjition diS Isles dsVArphipd.) written or; 
finally in -the Flemish laa^uai^e, of which a French trans.Ialion wa.s pubii&bed ib folia 
i\ Amsterdam, in TQJ, coaceiitrated tQucb va,Iual)le uvforcaatiofi upon the subject « 
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n (1^ birti) place of Apdllonius, a disciple of Hippocrates i and 
of Zeuo» .wiio, beui«^ shipwrecked upoii ihe coast of Aitica, from 
aP'iceniciau merchaut became fpuuder of the Stoics, and had 
forhiaiHustFious follotrers, Epictetus and Seneca. According 
toPiutarcb^iC wa with the sirord presented by a king of Cili« 
uni that Alexander triumphed over Baiius.* Tliis weapon 
vas hekl by him io such esUniation, that be always wore itup« 
, 00 his person. The same aatbor also informs us, that at tlie 
! siege o/ Citium, Cimon, son of Miltiades, received the wound 
^\\enoi be died« It is quite uncertain when this city wns dc- 
siroyed. Mariti believes that event did not take place later 
ihan the beginning of ibe third ceatary.t In 1767, an exca- 
vatiou being made to procure from its ruins materiabfor build- 
iflgf the workmen discovered a marble bust of Caracal la, some 
medals of SeptimiusSeverufi, Antoninus Caracalla, and Julia 
Doinna^ with Greek inscriptions. Upon their obverse sides were 
exhibited the temple of Papho8,| with the legend koikonkt- 
npiai^. Some of them had the ims^e ofCaracaila on one side, 

copras. The author tielieves he shall contrihtite to the reader** gratiftcat ion, by 2n- 
tertiog from that work, whiefa is bow rare, the observatknja coocerDing the iMine df 
tiie island " This island, whirh all the Greek and liatio authors have called Kvirpos, 
^ Cyprus^ aad which is designated imder that name in the New Teistament, had heen 
biovQ under that of Chetimot or of QMtim, among the Hel»rews ; as Joaepbuf relates 
"the first hook, chap. 7. of Ma Jewish antiquities; deriving it (rom Chetimot, or 
Chttim, SOD of Javan^ son of Japhet, aoa of Noah, who, in the division of territories, 
^'^ the first possession of tbi? isle. Theoce it followed, that all islands, and marl 
lime places; were called CMim by the Hebrews. He supports this opinion, by 
iboving tbat Cif lujf is a name cor^-upted (irom that of one of the cities of the island, 
•hich is derived from the appellation CMUn, borne by the whole Island; '/or.* says 
l»«* it was called Cmw by thoye who wished to render, by a Grecism, the name of 
i^Hmot, of CiriUem, or of Ckatim^ which seeinR couched under that of Cxtilm. St 
*rom relates [Comment, in Esgi. in Traduct, Hrbr. in Otnes.] that some authoi-s have 
Ju^iatedtbe word CkHim, in the prophet Isaiah, by that of Cyprus; and that the 
wtirns are the CyprianSt whence a city of the island still bore,«ia his time, the name 
of CiTicM Thebdoret, [Iii Hermi, c. 2 ] shovra that it is called Cf^tim id the Pro- 
M Jeremiah, and Zonoras [2. c. 2. v. 9 Amnat.] affirms that Cketima is the ialaii4 
vtiicb the Greeks call Kuirpot, wliereof CheUm^ great grandaon of Noah, had been the 
trigJnal possessor.** Les Isks (U VArcMpel. pttr Dapptr, Amst. 1702. p. 21 . 
*Tbe rei^erend and learned X)r. Henly, writing to the author upon the circum- 
stance here noticed, makes, the following remarks: " You mention.'* says be, *• the 
word presented to Alexander by the king of Citium. It is to be observed, tliat the 
prophecy of Balaam closes wit}> the following predictioa: ' Shipt tknll come from the 
^t o/'Chittim, f I. e Citium,] and thatl afflict Assur^ and shall afflict JSber, axd Ae 
^to skall ptrisk for ever.* This prediction I propose hereafter more fully to illus- 
trate ; but at present shell onlj observe, that the naval armament, by which Alexan* 
tier was alone enabled to overcome Tyre and the whole power of the Persian empire 
V*ea was hiefly fiirnished to him from Cifpnts, or Chittim. [See 1 Maccab. I. 1.) 
' And It happened, after that Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian, wko came ' 
f^' of the land ^^Chetteim^ had smitten Darius, king of the Persians and Medes, tbat 
» reigned in liis'st«ad. the first over Greece.* From not adverting to this historical 
nct,i;eographei« have made a strange mistake, in supposing that Macedonia had been 
«>lled Chittim ; for Arrian. who has given a distinct account of Alexander's maritime 
"^J^ipment, expressly mentions, that the reinforceinent from Cyprus^ consisted of 
(">' 'itndrtd and twentg xAfpr, whilst from Macedonia be had but o singh ptsseL See 
AxAiAx. dt Etpeditiene 'AUxandri, lib. li. c. 20. 
t Mariti's Travels, vol. i. p. 61. 
1 1 iitve oever S9«n ittj loedals correspondios with this deccriptioo; bat they ar^ 
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n«s3 superior to erery other, excepting the real diamond. The 
Micieut mines of Cyprus, now entirely neglected, appear U 
hi\yt beep situated toivard the Paphian extremity of (he ial- 
aud; for if the Datives exhibit any mineral substance remarka- 
ble for- its beauty, ut>lity, or harcbess, ihey name it, by way 
of em^Dce, ** a Baffa stone.^* Amianthus of a very supeiior 
<|iialily k found uear Baffa,* as flexible as silk, and perfectly 
white;. finer, and moie delicately fibrous, than that of Sicily, 
Corsica, or Norway. The Cypriots call this mineral "<A^ 

Early on the morning of June the eighth, having procured 
ao order for tnules and asses, and a firman to author- 
ise the jexpediliou, we left the Ceres, and set out for Nic(h 
tia^ the Leu^usia or Leitcosia of the Greeks, and present cap- 
kalof Cy4>ra8 We were detained at Larneca until the even- 
i^s:, by the hospitality f the English consul, Siojnor Peris- 
liani, vi\ko had prepared a laro;e party of ladies and other in- 
liabiiants, jail eager to represent to us the danger of travelling 
tluving the day ; and to p-atify very reasonable curiosity-*- 
for a si^t of strangers, and for news from Egypt. Among the 
party was the |5nglish consul from Berytus, from whom I ob- 
tained a ail ver tetraJraclim of Tyre, in the highest state of 

* ?ee Drumrtiond'8 -Travels, p. M7. Marlti mention.^ a village called Amianthtu, as 
•ViW existiiig io Cyprus, in his time; and atJds, that it" was a considerable town in 
I'e timeo' the Romans. Tlie oeiphb^urins country," says he, " produced the stone 
iihestos, used- for malting a kiodof Incombustible cloth, iii which the bodies of empe- 
rors w«re burned." (Mariti's Trav. vol. i. p. 177) This villaRe is mentioiied by 
Dapper, (Isles de TArchipel. p 52 ) a«» marking the spot where the stone amianthus 
^a« fottjad in abundance, and manufactured, bv being mixed with flax, spun and then 
^">ve, for the incorobustibie cloth of the ancients. The process is given by Dios- 
'orides. (Lib. v. e. 46.) Dapper says the village toofe its name from the mineral; 
sad that It wa» once « place of gpeat renown, on account of thfe cloth and thread thete 
manufactured or amianthus 

It is. often supposed, that the art of manufacturing an incombitslihle cloth, by means 
0' amianthus, is not possessed by the moderns;, but the inhabitants of a certain dis- 
trict in Siberia are ih the practice of preparing thread by mixing flax wilJi ihia sub- 
itance, and then apinning it After weaving with this thread, the oloth is exposed to 
i"e action of fire, which consumes t^e flax, and leaves an incombustible web. This, 
»ccorriiflg to DioScoridea, (as above cited,) was the method used by the ancients. 
T^wfc principal manufacture of amianthine doth existed in this island, the mineral 
J>«>Dg round here in abundance and perfection. The art of making it was also formerly 
«Down in India. If we might rely upoa the mineralogy of the ancients real diamonds 
jyereonce iound in Cyprus; but PUny's observations concerning them, (Hist. Nat. 
''? .xxxvTi.c.4.-) although he describes the Cyprian diamond as " rjlcacisshnns in me- 
wna4,'> prove they were nothing more than the sort of quartz before meuti,^Bed. 
}ae aetiUty or eagle stone, which they superstitiously esteemed on arcount of the aid 
'^ ^^ supposed to render to women ia labour, is gtill valued by the ignorant iuhabil- 
'"•« for this, its Imaginary virtue. Pliny considered the jctsper of Cyprus as ranking 
»ext in perfection to that of Scythia; and cryrfa/, he says, vas turned up by the 
plough. The other minerals of the island were, emerald (a name they gave to any 
greenish transparent stone), agate, opal, sapphire, laxulite (whidi they called lapis qfa- 
ll'f*). wtca, or M>ts4:(r»H^lats, alum, nitre, sulphur, gypsum, and great abundance of 5««. 
joe latter nss dhiefly collected fro» the environs of Citrum, where the salt marsties 
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•lireservatioD. The interesting costame presented io the dress 
ef the Cyprian ladier: inght not to pass without notice. Their 
head apparel was precisely modelled after the kind of cabathus 
represented upon the Plicenician idols of^the country, and upon 
£«:yptian statues. This was worn by vronien of ali i^auks^ 
from the wives of the consuls to thtir slaves. Their hair, Ay^ 
^d of a fine brown coloui*, by means of a plant called henna^ 
hung behind, la numerous long straight braids | and, in sofne 
•ingiets disposed near the face, were fastenad blossoms of the 
jasmine, strung together, upon slips from leaves Qf the palm tree, 
io a very curious and pleasing manner. Next to the Calauick 
women, the Grecian are,, of ail others, best versed in cosmetic 
arts. They possess the vahiable secret of giving a hrowo co- 
lour to the whitest locks^ and also tinge their ey^-bfows with 
the «ame hue ; an art that would be highly prized hy the 
hoary courtezans of London and of Paris. The roojit s^jlen- 
did colours are displayed in their habits; and these are very 
becoming to the girls of the island. The upper robe is al- 
ways of scarlet, crimson, or green silk, enibroideredvwith gold. 
Like other Greek women, tltey wear long scarlet paQtaloofis, 
fastened round the ankle ; and yellaw boots, with slippers of 
the same colour. Around the neck, and from the bead, were 
suspended a profusion of gold coins, chains, and other trinkets. 
About their waists they have a large belt or zone, fastened in 
front by two large and l)eavy polished brass plates. They 
endeavour to make the waist appear as long as possible, and 
the legs, consequently, siiMrt. Naturally corpulent, they take 
no pains to diminish the size of their bodies by lacing, but seem 
rather vain of their bulk ; exposing \\mx bosoms, at the same 
'time, in a manner higiily unbecoming. Noth withstanding the 
extraordinary pains they use to disfigure their natural beauty 
hy all sorts of ill-selected ornaments, the wmxm of Cyjpnis are 
handsomer than those of any other Grecian island. They 
have a taller and more stately figure ; and the features, par- 
ticularly of the wonrien of Nicotia, are regular and dignified, 
exhibiting that elevated cast of countenance so universally ad'* 
mired in the works of Grecian artists. At present, this kind (A 
beauty seems peculiar to the women of Cyprus : the sort of ex« 
pressioo exhibited by one set of features may be traced, with 
diiferent. gradations, in them all. Hence w^re possibly derived 
those celebrated models of female beauty, conspicuous upon 
the statues, vases, medals* and goiss of Greece ; models select* 
.4cd from the throng of dypriaa yiigiQ0>^who^ as priestesies of 
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Veou^ officiated at the Paphian sbnne.* Indeifioite as our 
!iotiDns of beauty are said to be, we seldom differ in a6S]«:ning 
the place of its febode. That assemblage of graces, which, iq 
former ages, gave celebrily to the women of Circassia, stifl 
characterizes their descendants upon Mount Caucasus ; and 
with the same precision that enables us to circumscribe the 
limits of its residence, we may refer to countries where it ne* . 
ver was indi^nous. Foremost in the list of these, may be men- 
liooed Egypt. The statuies of Isis, and the mummies, exhibit* 
at this hour, the countenance common to the females of the 
country f nor did the celebrated Cleopatra much differ from 
the representation thus afforded^ if the. portrait given of her 
upon Maiit Antony's medals may be considered as authority^ 
There arc; some countries (for example, Lapland) where it 
n]i«;ht be deemed impossible to selects single instance of fer 
male beauty. Here, it is true, the degraded state of human 
nature explains the privation. But among more elightened na- 
lioas, a traveller would hardly be accused of generalizing inac- 
curai€ly,t)r partially, who should state that female beauty was 
rarein Germany, although common in England; that it ex; 
ists more frequently in liussia than iu France ; in Finland, 
than ia Sweden f in- Italy, than in Greece ; that the Irish women 
are handsomer than the Spanish ; lalthongb learned aqliquariea 
^Tould assinreus, that.both were originally of Felasgian origin. 

The gardens of Larneca are very beautiful, and constitute 
'he only source of deliglit the women of the place seem to pos- 
sess. They are, however, no ornament to the town, being in- 
closed by high walls. Almost every house has its garden : the 
shade and verdure thus afforded is a delightful contrast to the 
J^iate of a while and'dusty soil, every where obser veil around. — 
In tliese gat'dej>s we noticed two soi'tis of jasminie, one comiTipa 
-^ European countries, and the other derived froraSyna; the 
j'Ouble blossomed pomegranate, a most beautiful siirub ; also 
'pmon^ oran«;cis, plums^ and apricots. The phaseolus catacal- . 
^^» kept ia tjhe greenhouses of the seraglio gardeus at Constan- 
tijiople, flourished here in the open air. TJiey ^laid also the 
o-rbutus andrachne^ growing to ah enormous size. 

We left Larueca ia the evening, and found a very good road 
'<>Kicolia; travelling principally over plains, by a gradual and 
''•ajost imperceptible ascent, toward the northwest. Mountains 

^^?eaired in the distartt scepery, on almost every side. Tli«' 

# ii ^uM templam ilU, centuniqiie Sabsso, 

Thure calCDt axe, i;erti«(iJc reccntibos telant." 
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toil every wh^re exhibited a white marly clay, said to be ex- 
ceedingly- rich in its nature, although neglected. The Creaks 
are so oppressed by their Turkish mastersi, that they dare not 
cultivate the land : the harvest would itistatitly be takes irom 
them rf they did. Their whole aim seems to be, to scrape to«:elf»er 
barely sufficient, in the course of the whole year, to pay their 
tax to the governor. The omission of this is punislied by tor^ 
ture, or by death: and in cases of tlieir Inability to supply the 
impost, the inhabitants fly from the island. So many emtg«itiof» 
of this sort happen dwios; the year, that the popttlatioQ of aH 
Cyprus rarely excef^ls sixty thousand person$; a number for- 
jnerly insufficient to have peopled one of its towns. The gover- 
nor resides at Nicotia. His appointment is annual f and as it 
is obtained by pin chase, the highest bidder succeeds; eacb'striv- 
in^:, after his arrival, to surpass his preckcessor in the eoinmity 
of his exactions. From this terrible oppression the c<iDsttls and 
a few other families are free, iu consequence of proterUongrant- 
ed by their i-espective nations. Over such aharitJo tract of 
land, altogether desolate, and destitute even of the meanest 
I heibage, our journey was neither amusing nor -pi^table. It 
might have suggested reflections to a moral piRlosopher, thus 
viewing the horrJkl consequences of barbarian power; but wbtn 
a traveller is exposed to the burtiing beams of an east^n sun, 
mounted on a sorry mule dislocaiing his very lotos, fai^ued, 
and breathing hot pestilential vapours, he will feel Utile disposi* 
iion to moralize. We. rejoiced indeed^ when, in a wide plaioi 
ire came in view of the little huts where we were to pass pail 
of the night, previous to four more hoiqrs of similar penance. 

The venerable pair with whom \r« rested in the village of 
Attiin* were the parents of our mule drivers, and owuers of 
the mules. They made us welcome to their homely supper, by 
placing two planks across a couple of benckes, and settiug 
thereon boiled pumpkins, eggs, and some wine -of the /island in 
a hollow gourd. I observed upon the ground the^oK of stones 
used for grin^ijig corn, called querns in Scotland, commo** also 
in Lapland, and in all parts of Paleestine. These are the pri- 
maeval mills of the world; and they are still found in all corn 
countries, where rude and ancient custonls have not been liable 
to those, chajiges inirodncedby refinement. The emplayment . 
of grinding with these mills is co^qfined solely to females ; and 
the practice illustrates ibe observation of our savioiir, alkiding 

* M«ri(i writesUie caizw of t!iis place Atcni. See voL t p. «7. 



ta tiris custom ID bis predietioa concerQing Uie daj of jitdg- 
meot :* ^ two vomeQ shall be ^riodJDg at the mill 4 the one 
sball be taken, aod the other left." 

la these little coUages we found very large estabHshments 
for bees^ but all the hooey thus made is demanded by the go* 
senior; m that keeping these insects is onlj considered as the 
mearis-of an additional tax. The manner, however, in which 
thehsaey is collected, is so curious, and so worthy of imitation,. 
that it merits a particular description : the contrivance is very 
simple, and was doubtless suggested by the more ancient custom, 
still osediii the Crimea, of harbouring bees in cylinders made 
from, the bark of trees. * They build up a wall formed entirely 
of earthen cyHoders, each about three feet in length, placed, one 
above (be otlier, horizontally, and closed at their extremities 
vitli ffloftar.f This wall is then covered with a shed, and up* 
wards of one hundred swarms may thus be maintained within 
a very small compass- Close to this village grew the largest 
oarob tree we noticed in all our travels. It is, by some, called 
St. John's bread treer the eeratania sUiqua of LInneeus. It 
was covered with fruit, the pods being then green, and had at- 
•aiaed the size of our largest English oaks* We could neither 
<iiscovernor hear of auti<|uities near this village ; except one 
^arge reservoir for water, pointed out as an ancient work, al- 
tJiough probably of Venetian origin. This is still in a perfect 
state, lioed with square blocks of stone, about twenty-five feet 
(ieep, aud fifteen feet wide. It is situated in a field close to the - 
villaj^C; 

Two hours before sua rise, weagain set out t6v Nicotia.—- 
The road lay through an open country ; but high mountains 
^ere every where in view, as on the-|^rcceding evening. Some 
of tliese, as we drew nearer to them, exhibited very remarkaSle 
forois, standit^ insulated, and with flat tops, like what are 
iteuaily called ti^!>le mountains. On our right, we observed one 
tiiat rose out of n fine plaia, having a most perfect conical form, 
exceptiogihat its; vertex appeared truncated parallel to its base. 
^■pwi the road we noticed distinct masses of the purest tran- 
^P^reot selenites,, or crystallized sulphat 6t lime^as diaphanous 
^ the most limpid specimens from Moutmartre, near Parb. It 

*MaU. xxjv. 41.' ' . 

 'TJe bee hives or Bgyft, tod of Pa}ttstiM« are of thseane kind. * Those of Egypt,' 
n>V f '^''^^"Jst, * ace made of coa^ust and clay, which being well blended together. 
't,ij 'l'^ of the. wixtare aboUow cylinder, of a Span diameter, and as long as they* 
ini^^ ^^insitto twelve feeta this is dried in the sun, and^beeomes so hard, that it 
J) oe handled at will. I saw some thousaadsof these bives at a tillage betwecB JiSv' 
-•Utod Maaww.' Bmci^tOiPs Voy. end Traq, p, 23$. jLwttf, 17(X6« 
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seemed as if (liey liar! been dropped by caravans passing ihr- 
road ; althoiio;ii we could learn nolhino^, either of Hie pfece 
-whence they were deriveit^ or the purpose for which they were 
intended. A nd«»e of mountains bounded all the view iQ front 
•r our route: at length, at the distance of two hoftrs and ahfilf 
from Attieu, we beheld the city of JVicolia, sHuated in the raid- 
die of one of the fine plains coranion in this part of the island, 
at the base of one extremity of the mountain barrier. As we ad- 
vanced toward it, we were struck with* the magnitude of its for- 
tifications : these, although neglected, still remain nearly entire, 
surpassing, in extent and beauty, those of utmost every otlifr 
city. The moat is half a mile wide ; it is now dry, or at best 
an unwholesome swamp. Beneath the walls, tl)c he^ of this 
moat abruptly terminates in a deep and wide fosse. The ram- 
parfe are still mounted with a few pieces ofartinery". The road 
winds round the walls toward the gate, which had once a port- 
cullis. We found the entrance filled witlr beggars. The guard 
demands a toll from all Greeks passing through. As we rode 
into the town, we met a long train of woniien, dressed in wMte 
i<obes, the beautiful costume of the capital, "fillir^g the air with 
their lamentations. Some of these were of the middle age, but 
a!l were handsome : as they came on, they exposed theirfaces 
and breasts to public view, tearing their hair, and weeping pi- 
teously. In the midst of the procession rode a Turk upon an 
^ss, smoking his pipe in the niost tranquil manner, aud wholly 
indifferent to their cries. Upon inquiring thecause of tins tu- 
mult, we were told that these women were all prostitutesj whom 
the governor had banished the city, a!>d whom they "were there- 
fore conducting beyond the gates. Their dress was modelled 
after a very ancient form, and highly elegant : if consisted en- 
tirely "of fine white linen, so disposed as to veil at oute the 
whole figure, unless when pusposely cast awde ; and it -fell i9 
the ground in long graceful folds. 

We went to the house of Mr. S^kis, (tite EngTisb Bragman, 
as he is vulgarly called,} a rich Armenian merchant, who en- 
joys the English protectlo«» for transacting whatsoeve^r business 
their cation may have with the governor. His house was in 
all respects a palace, possessing the highest decree of oriental 
magnificence. The apartments were not oulj spacious, but 
they were adohied with studied elegance f the floors being 
furnished with the finest mats brought from Oi^nd Cs^ro,. and 
the divans coxered.with sattic, set round vit)i embroidered 
^lusfaioiak The viadawaof the rooms, ^ ia alUrl^otal b$w&» 
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were near the rooty and small, altliou »h numeroust and placed 
close to each other. They had double casemeuts, oue beio^ 
of paiflted g;fa6s, surrounded by carved work, as in the old 
Gotiik palaces of England. These perhaps derived their ori« 
gioal form from (he east, during the crusades. So many in- 
Btaaces occur to streni^then the opinion, that I may be liable 
to unnecessary repetition, when allusion is made to this style 
of building. The custom of having the fioor raised io the 
upper part of a cfiamber, where the superiors sit, as in our 
old haljs, is strictly oriental : it is the same in the tents of the 
Tartars. We were permitted to view the charem. This al- 
waysooosi&ts of a summer and n winter apartmtot. The firat 
was a lai^e square room, surrounded by divans ; the last an 
oblong chamber, where the divans i(ere placed parallel to 
each other, one on either side, lengthways; and at the up|)er 
extremity was the fireplace, resembling our ancient English 
hearths. 

About half an hour after our arrival, the worthy ohrArme* 
Bian came liOme ; and throwing himself at full length upoa 
the divao, began to fan himself with a bunch of coloured 
feathers, . w'hile his secretary opened and red to him oiiV let- 
ters. Reimbments were instantly served, and pipfes brou^lit 
by his attendants; soon after this he proposed tliat we should 
accompany him to the governor's. As we descended, he 
ibo«ed us his beautiful garden, filled with standard apricot 
trees laden with ripe fruit, and our wine, as he said, for din- 
ner, ahready cooling in marble fountains, beneath the shade of 
orange,- citron, lemon, fig, vine, and pomegranate trees. We 
entered the court yard of the governor's palace, and obser\ ed 
several beatitilul liorses, richly caparisoned, standing without 
any attendants, each fastened by a chain to its fore leg, and to 
a spike ia the ground. This custom exists, as a kind of pa- 
rade, in almost all the palace yards of paciias who are go* 
veroora, and are called MmsstUeem-^ We were conducted 
first, into the. chamber of the riragoman, <^ interpreter, where 
ve found a crowd of persons assembled upon business. Here 
again pipes were brought, while our firmans were examined, 
and some questions put, concerning the state of aiTairs Iq 
Egyf>t, the death of the Emperor. Paul, and the victory gained 
by T^ekoo over the Danes. V^ were then led throqgh seve- 

* The Duteli ^mbasstdora from th« East India Conpany -to China, in the middle of 
the seventeenth reotury, obeerved the same custom oi exhibiting state bones io the 
court of the empei'or'a palace at Fekin. See IfUvlutf^t Jccwmt V <Ae Embawfi «* 
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▼«ra1 pasB$g«0, uiitil we caixie to the goveroor's aparttneot, wiio 
haviug heard our Dames aud busiuesst desired us to be seated 
u{K>n (.liedivau opposite to him. As this oiao affected sdl that 
haughtiness with vrhieh Franks were formerly received, ior 
liflDes wheo die English Dane was not quite so much respecUd 
M it is now m Turkey, I sliall particularly specify the eei^ 
niooy atteodbg our vkuL The custom shown in the recep-^ 
tiou of strangers, is the same over ail the Ottomati emf^re^i 
and in all.couotries the punctilios of hospitality are best ex* 
ercised by proud meo. It is ouly our equals who lay aside 
oeremony.* 

The governor of Cyprus was do pacha, nor had he any 
other rank, than what his wealth had procured in bis tempo- 
rary station at Nicotia ; ao honour annually purchased of the 
Capudan Pacha, as before stated, by the highest bidder. 
One short year of dominion, wholly dedicated to the exescbe 
of a vain ostentation, and to unbounded rapacity, was there*' 
fore all that awaited him, in return for the expenditure where- 
by the post had been obtained. It was truly aonisiag, there^ 
fore, to see the manner of displaying his new soverfgnty. Our 
credentials were of a very superior nature; because, in addi- 
tion to our firman, we carried with us letters from the Capu^ 
dan Pacha, and the commander in chief, both of the fleet and ^ 
of the army. At sight of these, however, hh new-made ex- 
cellency aiTecled to turn up bis nose, muttering between^ bis^ 
teeth the expressive word t^owri trith considerable emphasis, 
and taking up the skirts of his pelisse, (a» our venerable 
friend the Armenian kneeled before him, to act as our inter- 
preter,) that they might not be defiled by the touch of an iu« 
fidel. This insolence was the more remarkable, as the Tudis, 
except when in a state of open rebellion^ generally sahite the 
Grand Siguior's firman: even the haughty pacha of Acre al- 
ways made si^n of obeisanee when .k was' produced. After 
thus eDdeavi>unng to make us feel our inferiority, he next 
sti'ove to (iazfi&le oui^ senses with his splendour and greatness* 

* Persons of enlightened upd^rstaodine, tvhatsoever be their rask, know very veU - 
i)A\ real greatness is best displayed byalfability and condescension. I remember bear- 
ing an Italian physician at Maples, a man of tbe world, wbo had studied huroao na- 
ture well, aod travelled much, give this advice to a young practitioner, vhowas be- 
giiiniog his career: •• If thou' be ealled/^akl he, *' ta attend a man of real high btrth, 
with an accompiisbed mind, throw thysflr ioto the best chair in %is rQem^ aod-make 
thyself at home with him ; hut if the suaftnons be to a newmade dignitary, to one of 
newly acquired wealth, qr to a tradesoias who has retired from busiaesSf^taa^ till it9^.- 
Wds thee 'sit, and then take the humblest seat that ofllers.*' 

t A term used by the Turka to express either • <K>g er m l^ifi ' 



Having clapped his hands^^ a swartn of attendants, most raa^« 
Rificently habited, came into the room, beani»||^ gilded ^nbfeti 
fiHed with lemonade aiut sorbet, »hich tfity presented lo us; 
A high ^iest of the dervishes then entered, and prostrated 
bimeelf before the governoK toaching his lips ivith his fiusers, 
croesthg his haiids npoti his breast, and raismg his thumbs af- 
terward lo his ears. Ail these mark» of reverence ended, lid 
h)s8 find look his station upon the divan, on the left side of 
the governor. Next came a fresh party of slaves, bridging 
lang plpes'of jasrafhe "wood whh amk)er heads, to all the party ; 
these were suddenty followed by another host of m} rmidons in 
loug white vests, having white turbans on their heads, who 
covered us with magnificent cloths of sky-blue silk, spangkd 
ao(i embroidered with gold. They also presen.ed tons pre-^ 
served fruits and other' sweetmeats; snatching away the em- 
broidered cloths, to Cover us a^ain with others of w!)ite satin, 
still more sumptuous than before: Theti they brought coffee, 
io gokt cups studtled with diamonds; and the cloths were' 
once more taken away. Afler this, there cam<^ slaves kneel- 
ing before us- 'With burning odours in sliver censers, which the/ 
held beneath our no^s; and finally, a man, passing ra]>idly 
rounds spgittered all our faces, hands, land clothes, with rose- 
water ; a compliment so little expected at the time, and bo ' 
zealously administered, that we began to wipe from our face 
aod ayes the hononrs which had almost blinded us. The 
principal dragoman belonghig to the governor next presented 
each of us with an embroidered handkerchief; << gifts,'' he 
84id, ** by which infidels of rank were always distinguished lit 
their interviews with his master." The handkerchief consist- 
ed of embroidered' muslin, and was enclosed in a piece of red 
crape. These* presents we in vain solicited permission to de- 
cline ; adding, that '* as private ioriividuals, meanly habited, in 
the vieiiir of traveliing expeditioubly through the island, we 
hoped he woukl not form bis Ideas of Englishmen of rank 
either from our appearance or pretensions.'^ Upon further 
conversation, we found that all intercourse with Baffa and 
(he western side of (he island was cut off by the plague, which 
had begun to show itself even in the neighbourhood of N4- 
cotia;.we therefore resolved to return to our more humble 
host in the village of Attien the same night; when, to our 
great surprise, the governor requested that we would spend a 

^This methocf of summoiuDS i}ai«s to tb« preseoc* of their mutsr b coamoa il^ 
o^er tbe Turkish exppirev 
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few days with liim ; atid as Ke stated this to be impossible, lie 
even threatened to detain the frifi;ate at SaKnes for d)at pur- 
pose. We tvere however resolute in our determiDation ; and 
therefore representing to him the illness of our captain, and Oiir 
Utter inability to rcmahi ao instant after the Ceres had got her 
car£:o on board, we took our leave ; accompanied by ao offi- 
cer of hb ^uard, wlioni he permitted to attend us among the 
goldsmiths of the place, iu search of medals and other antiqui- 
ties.  

Tt is to these artificers beirln; the name of G%UfA;eie, almost ' 
universally in Turkey, that the peasants of the country* and 
lower order of people in the town?, parry all the pieces of gold 
or Fitver they may chance to find in the soil, to be exchanged 
for modern trinkets. They are generally men in a very small 
way of tra<le, silting in a little ^tall, with a crucible before 
Ihem, a touchstone,* and a handful, of very ordinary -tools. 
Their chief occupation consists in making coarse silver rings, 
«f very base metal^ for t(ie women, and in setting signets for 
Turks of all deuoraiuations. There is hardly a Mahometan 
who does not bear upon one of his fingers thb kind of ornament. 
The Turkbh signet is generally a carneliao stone.f inscribed 
with 8 few words from the Korau, a proverb in Arabic,* or a 
couplet in Persian. We found, as usual, ample employ meut 
among these men ; and were so much occupied- in tlie purauit, 
that we even neglected to visit the Cath^iral of St, Sophia,^: 
built in the Gothic style by the Emperor Justinian^ wheo he 
raised the edifice of the same name in.Con^fantiooplo. We 
have the testimony i)oth of Drummoad and Mariti for the 
architecture exhibited in this building. The cathedrals both 
of Famagosta and Nicotia are described as Gothic If it be 
true, therefore, that the Nicotian church was erected by Jusli- 

* VftriouB substances arc In use tiadeir tlie n«me oT tovehstmv^ am! of cwirse it ha<5 
, various appellstions. Mineralogists lave called it (a|»w l^lus, comtut trjapeMtnt^ 
primitive basaU, hasttniU,tfttp, xtMslvs,kc. Tbe subetance most employed by oriental 
^idsmftlis is adarli and \9ry compact basalt. 

t To sdpply these ^tones^ tbey frequently disffgtire or conceal the finest apUque 
gems ; either by cutting them into a more diminutive form, or by hiding tbe iroiii «f 
tbe ancient lapidary in tbe setting', and turmd^ the obverse' side outtrafds foe, tbe 
writing. 

t ** Tbe most Iteautiful ediBce here, is, ivitbout doubt, the church of St.^pbia. 
'Where tbe kings of Cyprus were formerly crowned. It is built in the Gothic style, and 
has three lar^ oaves, it contains the tombs of the Lusignans, and of severai ancient 
Cypriots and no(>le Venetians. The choir and ttie altars were destroyed when tbeeitf 
uras taken. This church then became tbe principal mosque; and Mus^apba lb? Turk; 
isb general, west to it fuc the flr^t time, to oOcr tiianks to the Almighty, on the four- 
teenth of September \57Q.'^ ManWs Travels, vol. I. p. 98. It is said by Dapper 
(Viscripi. des Jsks tU L'ArcMpet. pi ^. Jmst 1733.) to contain an ancient tomb of 
Tery beautiful jasper, of one entire piece, eight feet and a half long, four feet and • 
^ quarter wide, and five feet high. Dapper, perliaps, allude* t9 thj^t beautiful kind ni 
oiarble called ^ii* Jutico by tbfi Italians. 
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rim, ire have aulboiity for the existeace of that stjle of ar« 
ehitediire, id a hi^^t degree of perfection, so long ago as the 
middle of the sixth ceatury, six hundred and forty j ears before 
the conquest of Cyprus by Richard the First ; aud certainly 
loog aoterior to the iotroduction of iaoy specimen of the ar* 
cbiiectare called Gothie to Great Brltian. Other instances 
of still higher antiquity exist in Egypt and Palaestine. 

Our success ifi collecting gems wps so great, that the number 
of our acquisitions in Nicotia exceeded the total of vhat we 
bad beeD able to procure since our departure from Constanti- 
tople. We fband also silver medals of Antoninus Pius, Severu?, 
Fauelina, and of the Ptolemies. The bronze were all of late 
date, and almost all after the time of Constautine. We also 
made diligent inquiry concerning the yeny madem crystal. 
Some detached and very ordinaiy specimens of crystallized 
quartz were shown to ns, by the name of Baffa stones ; but the 
inhabitants were unable to polish even these. AH the stones 
found in the island, capable of being-poHshed, are sent to Grand 
Cairo for Ibid purpose. Thta fact, while it serves to>i^how the 
wretched fitate of the arts in Cyprus, also conveys a pi'oofof their 
fiourisbii^ state in tlie present capital of Egypt, t)eyond the 
QotioQs usually enteilained of that remote city. Among our in- 
taB[lio8 were numerous representations and symbols of Isis, Cere8» 
and Venus r a very beautiful gem representing Mercury leanii^ 
upon a sepulchral st%U ;* of Anubis, kneeling with the dove 
\3i^n his left hand ;t and one of very diminutive forno, but of 
txquisite beauty, meriting a- more particular description : it \t 
,« higfily iransp^arentgarnet. The subject engraven represents 
a colossal statue, whose two arms extended touch the extremity 
of the stooe. , Before this figure is seen a person kneeling, ia 
Ibeaet of worshipping the idol. This corresponds so accu- 
rately, with the descriptions given of the status of Jupiter Se- 
rapis at Akxapdria, wliosetwo hands t*ouciied the sides of the 
temple, that k is probable the gem was iaterided to preserve a 

* The teamed antiquary will perceive the clasafc^J wjcnpacy oteefved by tbe an- 
«eDte in siich represeotaticms. The subjects^ diaplayed tipon their pictured vases, 
Kutpturetl oaarbtes, medals.andKems, were not tbe result of aoy idlefaney or mo- 
toentaf y -caprice. €<>piou6 as the sources were whence all, their varied imagery was 
toived, its exhibition was nevertheless eircumacribed by canon?. Mercury is pour- 
frayed recHning upon a stai\ thereby typifying hi» office of conducting departed 
souls.  

t»«^?ercoluinbamverd'aeremintclligit Horapdilo, lib, i. ratioiienr ibidem dat quod 
adeoalBcerse et purs naturae sit, ut & oullo contagiboo aere quemadmodum Cttt^rt 
«siaitia, taiei pofai^" Kireksr CKdip. Mgsp^. torn. lii. p. 29h 

»• Alha j'aiftstiao »aacta Columba Syro." ' "* 
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I siemorial of the Image. It has ik> resemblaodle in Uie sp^at' 

I aiice of any Grecian Deity ; the calmlhus^ or rather iHe piteui 

L . upon ita head, la like that seen upou lodiaq or Chinese idols : 

f audthis further coincidea with the history of the worship ol 

SerapiF, trausferred by odc of the Ptoleoiies from Asia to £^pt 
III the.evenius; we mounted eur mules, and a^ain returned tc 
I Attieo. Our good friend Mr. Sefcis hs^d lade^ an ass ivilh afl 

aorta of provisions for our journey, but we would ouly Accept a 
basket of hia fine apricots. These he said were nothing In com- 
parison with the Apricots he received annually from Famagosta, 
yet they were the fiuest we liad ever seen. We met caravans 
of camels in our way to Atlien, marching according tp tlie order 
always observed in the east ; that is to say, in a line^ one after 
the other; tlie whole caravan bein^; preceded by an ass, with a 
bell about its ne^fc. CaiQ« Is never seem to seek ^the shade : \f hen 
left to repose, they kneel down, exposed t<T the hoitest beanss of 
the sun.. Trees, howev.fr, are rarely seen in this part of the 
island : the inhabitants relate, that eastward of Nicotia, toward 
Baflfa, tl^ country being more mountainous,. is a1s6 xfeW co- 
vered with wood.* The rivers of Cyprus are diy during: tlje 
summer months. . Sudden rain swells them into torrents. Some 
fell duriu^ the second night we passed at Atti|§n. lu the morn- 
ing, two hoiirs before sunrise, we set out for Larneca; and ^ 
havltig to cross a bridge, found it shaking so violently with thei 
impetuosity of the water, that we feared it would falL The' 
aneieut Cypriots pretended, that their paphian altars, althous^hi 
exposed to the atmosphere, were never wetted by raiu.. Pi4>ba-' 
biy they would not have escaped dreDchiogduiing the showers i 

*■ The list of plants found dariag this Tisit ttyC^prus, b^g too long to beiwerteJ | 
here. tv« shall only menliOD three neir discovered epecies. i 

J. Anon descript, tall, branchy, stmne-tboroed iipecles of ommif. This ire ba^ei 
called ONQifis mackacantha. Owmis cavh s%^ruUteeiUt ramisqvt spinoas,f(-Uis, 
fvotrioiibus tolitariit obovatis glMtdtdotii aftlee detUaiis : Jloribus solUarUs fviw^ 
oiatis-^Caviis ramoHsHmw, fttaeuotus^ deorsum\ himtus. . Rami V^I09 spinis 
atutiy eratHt riMidi^ supra glabri. SpbMBfoliai<e. valid^itfloriferet, suM^ne. Fei 
petiolaU lineas tret longa, in/criara nan vidi. Peduncidi breves. Calyces gtandm ' 
corolla brevioresy basin vtrsus pilosi. 

II. A oota-descript species of Etiphorbia. Thl'^ we have callefl eophoebia xal 
CHOPBTLLA. Eupkorbia dickototna, /«HU avafiSy acute dentietdalts, hirsutism 
Hbiu ; ptdtatcvlu solitariis unifioris^ pelalis laetniatis. — Planta asmaa magniiud 
£. scordiMlse. toUt hirsuta. Fvlia exacts ovaia^ lineas o<io ad 4uadeci9i.l9n^a^ "{ 
tfoneUwoeuo terminal^^ basin versus integerrima. Peiioli foiiit ttr fittvioris 
Ffores i dichotomUs pedunrulati parvi. 

III. AnoD'C^escript spectesof eenliivrea, or «ar lAuffe This we bare called ci 
TAuatA MONAOARTHA. Ctntourea dfvarkola, calycis,foIiolis irdtgrit spina s 
flidssimd Urminatis, glabris ; /oliis svperioribus spinoso dtnlicalatis^ Jamte^aio 
hongis', inferioribusdentato pinnatpidiSt scabris — Planta kusntfis ramosissimek^ t 
dtvarieaUy dichotomi. Capitvia sessUla. Califtit foUolis arcU ifnfricOlt} gl* 
marghu teariosis. SpUw jMitote, vatiiMSitut. 



vbictr liad caused tkis ioiiBdatioD. We reaeheil Larneca al 
eight o'clock, and wei'eon board the Ceres before ten. Cap- 
taip ftussel's fever bad much increased. The apricots we 
]i)roughi for him seemed to afford a temporary refregtmieDt to 
his parched Hps and palate, but were ultimately rather injurkma 
than BjBiIutarf. The symptoms of his melancholy fate became 
flaily more apparetit, to tb6 great grief of every individiiat of 
hisorew^ .. ' 

During our absence, the 'English consul had been kindly eQ« 
deavouring to procure for me other reliques from the interesting 
vestiges of Citium. Before I left the island, he obtained, from 
one of the inhabitants, a small, but thick, oblong silver medal 
of the city ; considered, from its appearance, as older than the 
ibuodation of the Macedonian empire. * A ram is represented 
couched in the front. The obverse side exhibits, within an in- 
dented square, f rosary or circle of beac^ to which a cross is 
attached. Of these rosaries, and this appendage, as symbols, 
(explained by converted heathens atthedestnictionof the teio- 
pie of Serapis,t) having in a former publication been explicit,^ 
It is not now necessary to expatiate. That the soul's immortali- 
ty was alluded to, is a fact capable of the strictest demtbiiMra-^ 
tioii.5 The consul from Berytus also presented to me a mag- 
uificent silver tetradracbm of Tyre, with the inseiiption ^' oy 

lYRE . HOI^Y . AND . INVIOLATE" 

TTPOriEPA2KAIA2TA'OT 

and also this monogram, markin«^ the year whoa it was struck ^ 
namely, 183 of the Seleucidaii lera : . 

Wc left Cyprus on tbife sixteenth of May, steering for the 
coast of Egypt, and first made land oflTDamiata. Thence pass- 

* Of this q>inioB w that learned antiquary, R. P. Kaight, Esq. author of some of the 
most erudite dissertatipiia in our laDgua|e. 
. t ^ocrate^ Scholasticua, lib. ▼. c. 17. 

t See ♦• Greek Marbles,'* p. 78. . ,, «v . • •* ^i-*!* — *.» 

« Ibid A most satisfactory proof, not only of the Ph«nician wigin of thw iBe««l, 
but ©fits relationship to Citium, is afforded by the Citiean inscriptions published by 
Pofjocke, (Detcnplionofihe EaU, vol. II. p. 213.; trherein more than one ijiittteo 
twcuts of the iBtnxUictloii of the idenUcal symbol, seen upon its •bT«CB« t|4«. 

u 
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k^ romd a bead land, called Cape Brule, vre saw again (he 
vhole coast of the Delta, as far as the Rosetta braocti of the 
Nile. We arrived in Aboukir Bay upou the morning of the 
Iwentietb. Ao alarm had been given at day break, as we drew 
oear to the fleet, of smoke issuing from a frigate on fire. It 

S roved to be the Iphigeuia, Captain'Stackpole, whieh ship we 
ad 80 lately seen at Cyprus. She broke from her mooriug as 
\te were sailing toward her, and, passing through all the fleet, 
discharged her guns as they grew hot, but without doing any 
mischief. Exactly at nine o'clock, the very instant we let go 
our anchor, she blew up, and presented a tremendous columo of 
smoke and flame, being then close in with the shore. We be- 
held the esplosioo from our cabin windows. After it took place, 
pot a vestige of the ship remained. We breakfasted with Cap- 
tain Kussell, and took leave of the crew : my brother's barge 
then coming alongside, conveyed us to the Braakel. 

We had been only two days in the fleet, when, being on 
board the Dictator, Captain Hardy, to attend a court martial 
held in consequence of the loss of the Iphigenia, Captain Cul- 
verhouse, of the Romulus frigate, said he was ordered to Acre 
for a supply of bullocks; and asked if wc were willing to ac- 
company him. To this proposal we readily assented ; happy 
In the favourable opportunity it offered of euabliug us to visit 
the Holy Land, as well as to become acquainted with a very 
extraordinary man, Djezgar Pachay tyrant of Acre, the Herod 
of his time, whose disregard for the Ottoman go vernroeDt, and 
cruel mode of exerti^ing government among his peopled, render- 
ed him the terror of all the surronnding nations. The old story 
of Blue Beard seemed altogether realized in the history of this ^ 
hoary potentate. Sir Sidney Smith entrusted some presents for 
him to my care ; and Captain Culverhouse*^ expressed a ^vish 
that I would act as his interpreter with Djezzar's dragomao, 
who could only translate the Arabic spoken in the country into 
the Italian language. We therefore made all things ready for 
another embarkation. 

< * Neither or these excellent officers, Captaki Russel, and Captain Culverhoiiae. ^rt 
BOW living. Captain Kussel died of the fever he caught in Cyprus ; and Captain Cui- 

-v«rbouse fell a viGiim to his endeavours to save a beloTed'wife, who -was upsef y^iJ" 
him in a boat off the Cape of .Oood Hope. He narrowly escaped a similar fate in ^f'T 
life, beinr by accident on shore when the Royal George siml^ at Spithead, to tunica 
Ahip he then belong, ts a midshipmaik 
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CHAPTER Xlf. 

FROM EGYPT TO SYRIA. 

JOepm-lurefretn Egypt---Ccur9e of the Rmmilus frigate, in her 
Foya^eip St. John-iTAcre — Djessar Pacha — Importance ^f 
the Port cf Acre — Druses — Interview with Djezzar — its 
Consequences — Climate of Acre — Sliores if the Mediterra- 
nean—Present State of the City— its former Condition— Re^ 
mains of ancient Buildings— Medals of Acre andofSidon— 
Attack upon the Long Boat of the Rmnulus—Appeal to the 
Pacha — his Conduct upon that occasion— Further intervief& 
with Djessar— Commerce of Acre. 

On Wednesday morning, June 24th, the RomuUis having 
»ade the signal for sailing, we left the Braakel, and were re- 
ceived by Captain Culverhouse upon his qui&rter deck, at ele- 
ven o'clock. At half past eleven the ship's crew weighed anchor. 
At twelve, the island of Aboukir, or Netsou's island,bore west, 
distant five miles.* Our observation of latitude at Ihat time 
was 31 » 26', the ship's course being northeast, and the wind 
northwest and by north. An officer, Mr. Paul, came on board 
from the Foudrojaut, as second Jienteoant of the Romulua. 
At three, p. k. the point of Rosetta bore southwest and by south, 
distant ^ve leagues. At six, cape Brule bore south of us, dift- 
tant five leagues; the Romulus steering east and half north. 
This day we sailed, upon the average, about seven roiica an 
hour. At ndoB, Fahrenheit's thermometer indicated TS*'. 

Thursday, June the 25th. It had been calm all night. About 
eight A. M. a light breeze sprung up from the e. a. e. and we 
were compelled to steer s. s. w. south, and s. s. e. until twelve 
o'clock. Then found our latitude to be 31^ 43'. Nothing 
more occurred worth notice thi* day. 

Friday, June the 26th. At ten this morning a strange 
sail appeared, bearing s. s. and by south; the Romulus tliea 
sleerrng east, and bajf south. At eleven, bore up, and made 
sail toward her. Ship's latitude at noon 3 P 48'. At half past 

* For the sake of greater precision, the author bas detaUeAthe ohservatkms ad 
taken from the ship^s logbook. The navigation of this part of tjie Meditemneao^ 
UiBg little kfloiro, these maj, perbafis, not be without utility. 
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•ne fired a gno« and hrougbt to the stntoge vessel. At two 
•*elock boarded her. She proved to be a Turkish bri^ from 
Gaza bound to Damiata, with ainmuiiitiony Sic for the Turkisii 
army. At half past tvo dismissed her, and bore up again. 

Satuviay, June the 27th. At five this moroing discerned 
the haze over the coast of Syria, and at sevea ▲. m. made the 
land from the roast head, bearing east and by soutli. At eight, 
l^ht breezes and clear weather ; observed tvo strange saii 
'beariog s. s. At noon, sa v the town of MTa, bearing east, dls* 
taut five or siic miles. I^atitude obsei ved, 8 ) ^ 60'. Found no 
bottom in seventy-five fathoms water. At one p. m. the ex- 
treoies of the land visible bore n. e. and by north, and s. w. and 
by south. At five, Jaffa lay to the s. e. distant four teagaes 
and a half. At half past seven the northernmost extremity of 
the land bore n. e. half east, distant seven leagues. 

Sunday, June the 28th. At half past ^ve this momifig saw 
the land in the s. e. quarter. At ten made the coast more dis- 
tinctly. At noon, the extremes visible bore northeast and 
fiOtttb. A sail appeai-ed close to with the shore. Lmtitude 
32^ 40'. At sun set, observed the point of mount Garmel, 
called cape Carmel, bearing east by south, half south, distant 
dx leagaes. Also cape Blanco,* bearing north ; the extremes 
of the iaod being northeast and south. Stood off and on aft 
night. 

Monday, June the 20th. At six a. m. cape Carmel bore s. 
B» by east, dbtant only four leagues. At half past eight, a calm ; 
let down the boats to tow the ship ahead. Sent the jolly boat 
and master to talce the soundings. At half past nine, a. n* 
came to anchor in the bay of Acre, in five fathoms water ; cape 
Carmel bearing s. w. and by south, and the town of Acrc^ 
north. Fired a salute of twenty one guns, which ^as returned 
from the fort in a most inegular manner. At noon, got out (he 
launch, and moored with tlie current to the northeast. Comio«; 
into the bay, we found a shoal; soundings ^varying instilntly 
from eleven to five fathoms. The town of Caipha s« w. aod 
by south, distant five miles; cape Blanco n. n. e.,* and the 
centre of the town of Acre, n. e. by south. 

Soon after we arrived, we went on shoi-te with the captain, 
to virft Djezzar Pacha, whom Baron de Tott found at Acr^. 

 « 

* A part of MottQt JUibuu). 



ffiMi described tit a horrible tjraot* about tveoty yean prior Uf 
oureoAiiii^, Having acted as ioterpreter for Captain Culver^'' 
houae^ io ali his iolerviewB with this extraordinary map, and* 
occasioaaHy as his coofideotial ageot, wheD lie was not himfielf 
present I had favourable opportunities of studying J^ezzarV 
eliaracter. • At that time, shut up in iiis fortress at Acre, he 
defied the whole power of Tufkey, despised the Vizier, and 
derided the menaces of tiie Capudan Pacha : although he al- 
ways affected to venerate the title and the authority of the 
Siiftao. His mere name carried terror with it over all the 
Hely Land, the most lawless tribes of Arabs expressing theit 
awe and obeisance, whensoever it was uttered. As for bis ap- 
^lUtioir, Djexzar^ as explained by himself, it signified butcher / 
but of this uaoie, notwithstanding its avowed allusion to thei 
slaughters committed by him, he was evidently vain. He was 
his own minister, chancellor, treasurer and secretary ; often his 
owo cook and gardener; and not unfrequently both judge and 
executioner in the same instant. Yet there were persons who 
had acted, and rtill occasionally officiated. In these several ca- 
pacities, standing by the door of his apartment; some without 
R nose, others without an arm, with one ear only, or one eye; 
* marked mtn^ as he termed thenr; persons beairing sigm of 
tlieir having been instructed to serve their master with fidelity* 
Through such aa assemblage we were conducted to the door of 
a small chamber Ju a lofty part of his castle, overlooking the 
IK)rt.t A Jew, who had bees his private secretary, met u% 
and de»red its to wait in an open court or garden before this 
door, until Djezsar was informed of our coming. This man, 
for some breach <^ trust, had been deprived of an ear and an eye 
at the same time. At one period of the pacIntV life, having; 
reason to suspect the fidelity of his wives, he put seven of them 
to death with his own hands. It was ailer his* return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca; the Amissaries, during'his absence, hav- 
)»g obtaine<l access to the charem. If his history be ever writ- 
teo, it will have all the air of a romance. His real name is 
Achmed. He was a native of Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavo* 
oian language better than any other. It is impossible to give 

^Be.Tottsays, that be iiamured alive a number (;r penoos of the Greek com- 
aionion, when be rebuilt tbe walls of Berytua, bow called 6tT0iA)i, to defend it from 
^ invasion of tbe Russians. Tbe heads of those UDfortuoate vicUuis were then to b» 
weo. Men»oiw,vol. ii. p.3l6. ed. ?;«»d. fWft. . • , ^ ^ ^^ . .»^^ 

t Many wretched objects, f inUarly dv^N^ed, OH£bt be observed daity io Xm^ 
*««»of Aert. -^ ' ' 
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feveo a detail of his. uiimerout acSventyrcs tiere^ At Mttt^f 
yeriod of hb life, he sold hjuself to a slave merchant ia Coit* 
Btauliooplc ; aiMl beiii^ purchased by All 'Bej, in Eg^pt, her 
xose U'om the humble sitiiaijoo of a Malhlukc slave, to the post 
of gave^or of pairo. lo ihis situatioo, he distin^inhed him- 
leU by the most ri/^orous execution of justice^ and reptieed ihc 
stories related of oriental caliphs, by mingling:, in di3xuise, with 
the inhabitants of the city, and tbttsmakiog himself master of alt 
that was Kaid concernln* himself, or transacted by hia-dficeb/ 
The iutciior of his inysterious palace, iuhabited by his wonwo, 
or, to use the oriental mode of expression, the charetnof his se* 
raglio, is accessible only by himselL Early in every eveuiog 
he regularly retired lo this place, through tliree messive doon, 
every one of which he closed aoil barred with his own haods« 
To have knocked at the outer door after he had retired, ov 
even to enter the seraglio, vas an offence that would have been 
punished with iieatlw No person In Acre knew the mimberof 
ob women, but from the circumstance of a certain number ot 
(Covers being daily placed in a khid of wheel or turning cylia* 
der, so contrived as to convey dishes to the interior, without any 
possibility of observing the person who received theaiff i^^ 
Dad from time to time received presents of female slaves ; the£e 
had been sent into .his charem, but, afterward, whether tbey 
vere alive or dead, no one knew except himself. They entered 
sever to go out again} and, thus immured, were cot aS from 
all knowledge of the world, except what he tlioagbt proper to 
, c^municate. If any of them wese ill, he brought a physiciap 
to a hole in the wall of the charem, through which the sick 
person was allowed to thrust her arm; the pacha himself hold- 
ing the hand of the physician during the time her pulse wai 
examined. If any of them died, the event was kept » secret 
as when he massacred them with his own hands; and this, it 
was said, he had done in more than one instaBce. Such stoijcs 
are easi}y propagated, and as readily believed ; and it is f^obfk- 

* The author received this informatioD from Diezzar himself v together with Ite 
Ikct of his having been once governor ofCtfiro. He has generally beetf known obj 
Yrom hin situatiofl as pacha of Selite apd Acre. Volney described bifl pacbalK,.ia 
Y784, as the emporiun of Damascus and all the interior parts of Syria. (See ^>^\'2 
Ufypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 181. Load. 1787.) The gates of bis frttitiar towns »>J 
Mgular guards. (Ibid. p. U3.). His cavalry amounted to niaft hundred B<^>«0 J|^ 
Aniaut boraeoMn. By sea, be bad a frigate, two gallots, and a xebeefc. Ha revenue 
Mnottoted to four hundred thousand pounds. (Ibid. p. 182. ) Bis esEpenaea were pnr 
.cipally confined to bis gardens, hie batbs, and hk women. lo bis old age iiecrev 
'Very awriciovB. 

t He possessed eighteen white women in 1784; and the luxury aUo>weo 3r *!L 
Mrding to Volnty, was most enormous. (Ibid. p. S69.) This may be doubttfo ; exn- 
npve M'fsj Us4, fBKSpt is cruti ty, being tnconaiBtint withJhjestat'S'^MrttW' 
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fafclfet maby of lh€iir are without foundation. We must how- 
aver admit the truth of the terrible examples he made alter hi# 
return froffl Mecca, m consequeoce of the infidelitj of bis wo- 
nieB. From all tlie iDformatioD we could obtain, he considered 
tbe female tenants of his charem as the children of ffis fami- 
ly. When he retired, he carried with hiro a number of watch 
papers he had anmied himself by cutting with sclsBars durin;^ 
the day, as toys to distribute amon^ them ; neither could there 
he any posslbie motive of cruelty, even in the worst of tyrants, 
tainird such defenceless victims. He was above sixty years 
oW at thethne of our arrival, but vaiu of the vi|rour he still re- 
laioed atthat advanced age. He frequently boasted of his ex- 
traordiDary strength ; and used to bare his arm, in order to ex- 
hibit his brawny OHiscles. Sometimes, in conversation with 
strangers, he would 8ud<leoly leap upright from his scat, to show 
his activity. He has been improperly considered ay Pacha of 
Acre. His real pachaJic was that of Seide; anciently called 
Sden ,* but, at the time of our arrival, he was also Lord of Da- 
wecus, ol' Berytns, Tyre, and Sidon ; and, with the exception 
ef a revolt among the Druses, might be considered master of 
^^ Syria. The seat of government was removed lo Acre, on 
account of its port, which has been at all times the key to Pa- 
bline. The port of Acre is bad : but is better than any other 
alwig the coast. That of Sei^de is very insecure, and the liar- 
^rof JaflRft worse tl)*fn any of the others. The possession of 
Acre extended his influence even to Jerasalem. It enables itb 
P<»^8sor to sliut up the country, and keep its inhabitants in sub- 
jeclioa. All the rice, which is the staple food of the people, en- 
tereby this avenue; ihe Lord of Acre may, if so it pleases him, 
witise a famine to be felt even over all Syria. Here then we 
«ave a due tb tbe operations of the French, in this, as well as in 
€very other part of the world. They directed every eflfoit lo- 
■*^rd the possession of Acre, because it placed the food of 
all the inhabitants of this country in their power, and, conse- 
quently, its entire dominion. It is a principle of policy, which 
eveu DjeziXar Pacha, with his propensity for /rumn^, would 
nave deemed it superfluous to insist upon, that the key of a 
public granary is the mightiest engine of military Operatiorf. 
Hppce we find Acre to have been the last place from which tlie 
CTfistians were expelled in the Holy Land; and hence its 
^ranqiij! p^ssessbu, notwithstanding the insignificant figure it 
JJ^^s in the map of this great continent, is of more importance 
^^ the greatest annief^ uoder the most Tictorious leader, cMHK 
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sent for its itivasioo. This it was that f^reio ao old ofdn pent 
up in a small tower by the sea side the extraordinarj empire 
lie possessed. Djezzar had with him, in a state of €0nstaDt im- 
prisoomeut, many of the most powerful chieftains of the coiiu- 
try. Hie sous of the prioces of Libanus remained with him 
always as hosta«^es; for the Druses,^ inhabiting all the moun- 
tainous district to the north and east of Seide, were constantly 
liable to revolt. Sir SiiHoey Smith, by cultivating an alliance 
with (his people, when the French were endeavouring to inarch 
through Syria, prevented their affording assistance to our ene- 
mies. He undertook to guaranty their safety from all attacks^ 
whether of the French or of Djeazar: and when the latter 
most unjustifiably violated his treaties with them, he enabled 
them to protect their territory. It was this circumstance which) 
ever honourable on the pert of Sir Sidney Smith, gave rise to 
a misunderstanding between him and Djemar. Matters had 
fiot been adjusted l)etween them at the time of our arrival. 
With due intimation therefore of his prejudice against the hero 
of Acre, as well as the knowledge we had obtained of his pri- 
vate character and disposition, we were ushered to his presence; 
We found him seated on a mat in a little chamber, destitute 
even of the meanest article of furniture, excepting a coarse, 
porous, earthenware vessel, for cooling the water he occasion- 
ally di-ank. He was surrounded by persons maimed and dis- 
figured in the manner* before described^ He scarcely looked 
up to notice our entrance, but continued his employment of 
drawing upon the floor, for one of his engineers, a plan of 
some works he was then q)nstructing.f His form was athletic, 
and his long white beard entirely covered his breast. His 
habit was that of a conmiou Arab, plain but clean, consisting 
of a white camlet over a cotton cassock. His turbau was also 
white. Neither cusltioD nor carpet decorated the naked 
boards of his divao*. lu }m girdle he wore a potgoard set 

• A sect of Arabs inhabitiog the enviroos of Mount Liban« ; so called from their 
fouBder, surnamed Kl Z>iirsi,ivho came from Persia iDtn Egypt in tbor year 1020. 
^6ee EgmoDt and Heyxnaa^a Trav -vol. i. p. 293.) Niebuhr and VMnvy have given a 
full accoant of their history. U has been ignoraotly supposed that they arc the oS*- 
Bpring of a colony of French crusaders ; but their name occurs in the itinerary of 
Beojamiiiof Tudela, written airterior to the crusades; their language, 'moreover, is 
purely Ar^c. Fococtce fell. into the error of their Christian origin. '* If any ac- 
eounti** says he« " can be given of the original of the Druses, it is, tbnt they are the 
remains of tfaeCliristiaa armies in the Holy War,'* Descript: of the £ast, p. 94. Lend. 

1745. 

t Sjjezxar built the mesQue, the bazar, and a most elegant public fountain^ in 
Acre- In all these iforlis he was hhnself both the engineer and the architect. ** He 
ftmed the plana,** says Voloey, " drew the de«igiu« and 8uperiBt«B(M tft* HHtx^ic-. 
tiOD.** Txav. IB Egypt tpd -67ri«t ^ol H. p. 286. - 



wiib diftfDQDds; but this he apologized for exhibiting, sajiAft St 

ivas hifl badge of office, as governor of Acre, and therefore 
could not be laid aside. Having euded his ordere to the en* 
gioeer, ve were directed to sit upou the end of tbe divan ; 
aod Sigoor Bertocioo, hia dragoman, kneeling by his skle, he 
prepared to hear the cause of our visit. 

The conversation began by a request from the Pacha, that 
Eoglisb captaiusy in future, entering the bay of Acre, would 
fire only .one gun, rather as a signal, than as a sahite, upon 
(heir arrival. " There can be no good reason," said he, " for 
such a waste of gunpowder, in ceremony between friends. 
Besides," he added, " I am too old to be pleased with ceremo- 
ny: among forty- three pachas of three tailst now living in 
Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations are consequently, 
as jou see, very important," taking out a pair of scissars, and 
beginoing to cut figures in paper, which was his constant em- 
ployment when strangers were present: these he afterward 
siiick upon the waioscoat. ^ I shall send each of you away," 
said be, " with good proof of old Djezzar's ingenuity. 
There," addressing himself to Captain Cuiverhouse, and ofTer- 
iQg a paper cannon, ^ there is a symbol of your profession ;" 
and while I was explaining to the captain the meaning of thia 
sio^Iar address, he offered me a paper flower, denoting, as 
he said, " a florid interpretation if blunt speech-'^ As often aa 
ve endeavoured to introduce the business of our visit,, he af- 
fe<^ted to be absorbed in these trifling conceits, or turned tlie 
conversation by allegorical sayings, to whose moral we could 
find DO possible clue. His whole discourse was in parables, 
pi'overbs, truisms, and oriental apologues. One of his tales 
lasted Dearly an hour, about a man who wished to enjoy the 
Veaceful cultivation of a small garden, without consulting tbe 
M of the mauor, whenever he removed a tulip ; allu<iiog, 
pr^aps, to his situation with reference to the grand sigoior. 
^i'ere was evidently much cunning and deep policy hi his 
pretended frivolity. Apparently occupied in regulating tlie 
^Qape of a wateb paper with his scissars, he was all the while 
neeply attentive to our words, and even to our looks, anxious 
to discover whether there was any urgency in the nature of 
oar visit ; and certainly betraying as much ostentation in the 
^emij!» privations to which he exposed himself, as he might , 
"ave done by the most stalely magnificence. He was desirous 
of directing the attention of his visiters to the homeliness of 
fl's mode of living : « If I find," said he,. « only bread 
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aiid Yftter in another world, I sball hare no cause of eon^- 
plaint, because I have been aGcastoined to such fiire^ all any 
da^rs; but those who have fared suinptuouslj hi this life, wilt, 
I suspect, be much disappointed in the next.^ We spelte of 
the camp of his cavalry^ then stationed near tlie town ; and of 
(he great preparations he seemed to be making againat the 
Druses, and other rebel Arabs,- witli wbom he was at wa]*.< **• It 
IS not,'^ said he» '^ the part of a wise man- to despise his eaemy^ 
whatsoever shape he may assume. If lie be iiut a- pisniire, 
there is no reason why he should be permitted to creep- upon 
your cheek, while you are sleeping." We found we- had 
touched a tender string : he believed these dissentioBs.. Iiad 
been excited in his dominions by Sir Sidney Smith, to divert 
him from the possibility of assisting -the French, by attacking 
the Vizier's army in its march through Syria ; ami was jBuch 
incensed wliile he complained ,to us of this breach of confi- 
dence. *' I ate," said he, <« bread wad salt with that man 4 we 
were together, as sworn friends. He did what be pleaded here* 
1 lent him my staff ;''^ be released all my prisoner^,! oiany of 
whom were in my debt, and never paid n\e a para. What en- 
gagements with him have I violated ^ What promises have I 
not fulfilled ? What requests have I demed ? I wished to 
combat the French by his side ; but ha has taken care ^khat I 
fihall be confined at home, to fight against my oWa^-people. 
Have I merited such treatment P" When he was a Mitle pc^- 
eified, we ventured to assure him that he had listeneid to liis 
ewn and to Sir Sidney's enemies 5 that there did notexi^-a 
man more sincerely allied to him; and thai the last cummiasion 
we received, previously to .our leaving the fteet, were Sir Sid- 
oey's memorials of his regard for Djezzar Pacha. In proof of 
this, I presumed to lay before him the present Sir Sidney bad 
entrusted to my care. It was a sniall but very elegant teles- 
cope, with- silver slides. He regarded it however wiib dia^ 
dain, saying, it had too splendid an exterior for him; and 
taking down an eld ship glass, thathung at)ove his head, covers 
ed with greasy leather, added, "Humbler instruments serve 
ray purposes; besides, yoii may tell Sir Sidney that Djiezzar, 
old as he is, seldom requires the aid of a glass to view wbatj 

'1 -  I 

» A short crutch, frequently inlaid wkb mother or pettrl, of ivhich I cannot reeoHect i 
the oriental name, serves men of rank in the east to support their bodied T?i»Ue atttios 
erect. Djezzar alivays had one of these ; and the possession of it enabled the b«<irer 
to eiEercise the authority of the pacha himself '' ' 

1 Aiezzar's prisonerp were confined in a dungeon beneath' the apartment wherein 
he liv«d: so that all persons ascending or descending ti^e £tatfct»e leai^ifit;^ to-flH 
ahaoibftra pa«s«d the Qrated triodow o( their JLait. ^ , - 3 
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pmes wtwmd fiim.^' FiirdiDg it impossible to pacify him upon 
this subject/ we turned tlie conversation, by stating the cause 
of our visit to^ Acre, and requested a supply of cattle for the 
meoC the British fleet. He agreed to furnish an hundfed bul* 
locks, bttt upon the sole condition of not being offered payment 
for tbem in money .f He said it would require some time to 
coiiect cattle for that purpose : we therefore persuaded Cap- 
taia Calverhouse to employ the interval in making, with us, a 
cotBpIete tour of the Holy Land. Dje^zar, baviug heard of 
our ioteti^on, promised to supply us with horses from his own 
stables^ and an escort, formed of his body guard, for the un- 
dertaking; ordering also Ills dragoman, Signor Bertocine, to ac-* 
eompany us during the expedition, and to render us every as- 
nstance in his power. 

Theatr of Acreis much better than that of Cyprus, and the 
same may be said generally of ail the coast of Syria and of 
Paiffistine. The maritime districts of these two countries con> 
sist of the finest territories in the Levant. As a proof of the 
salubrity of their cKraate, may be meutioned the absence of 
tioxious reptiles, a^d of those venomous insects which, by tlieir 
«warra«, peculiarly characterize unwholesome air. We observ- 
ed oeiiher toads nor mosquitoes, nor even locusts ; although it 
is probate that the last of these have not altogether forsaken 
a region where tlieir visits have been occasloually calamitous. 
There are few exceptions to an observation which has, in a 
certain degree, betn confirmed by my own actual experience^ 
Qamely,ihat unwholesome air prevails, during certain seasono, 
over all the shores of the inland seas, from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to the mai-shesof the Don. We are told, indeed, of the 
salubrity of the south of France ; and certain situations may be 
iwinted out along tiie coast of Syria, uninfected i^ any summer 
«a/-«rwi.J But, generally speaking, all the ^oi^ of the 
Mediterraoean, of the Archipelago, of the sea of Marmora, the 

.* The Rev. J. Palmer, Arabic professor in the University of Cambridge, haa 
^ited Aciie sioee the death of D^zzar. Being at the place of his successor, Dje%- 
jar's secretary confessed to him, that bis roaster had" long made up his mini to put 
hiT^iiaeif to deaths whenever the means were in his power.*' Considering; the open un- 
suspecting franlcness of Sir Sidney, ixi all his dealings with the Arabs, it is wonderful 
itiis was not effecte<l. . . , 

t The only remuoeratioo required by Djezzar, for the supplies he twice sent io 
<>"' fleet, was a few pieces of artillery taken by our army from the French in Egypt, 
walltUe aramunitioa. It Is said, however, that no payment of any kind was ever 
•made to biro, 

t According to Volney, even that of Acre is unwholesome in summer. He speaks 
|» infectious, vapours from lakes in the low grounds: (vol. ii. p. 227.) thereby, con- 
^[adictiag the statement made by the author, who is not, however, disposed to alter 
tiie icc^fiot siveo above; owins^ to t4ie proofi whereby tbe opiflion is salfltaiDed. 
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Black sea, and die sea of Azof, have their periftdlcal TapoQif 
of pesCtleuce and death. Many of them are oeTer free from 
bad air ; and numberless are the victims iHio, uneoiiBcious of 
the <laQger, have been exposed to its eflfects. Some atfeolioo 
should be paid to proper caution id vbltiog countries ao cir- 
cumstanced ; especially as it was affirmed by our great moral- 
nt)* that ^' the grand object of travelling is ta seeihe Aares ^ 
thf M€diUrr€Uiean. On those shores,'' said he, " were the 
four great empires af )he world ; the Assyrian, the Persian, 
Greek, and Roman. All our religion, almost all ear laws, al- 
most all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has 
come to us from the shores of tlie Mediterraueaii.'' - Yet, in 
exploring countries so situated, among the ruins of aneieot 
cities, and in the very midst of objects to which a literary tra- 
veller would most eagerly direct his attention, the danger to be 
apprehended from bad air is particularly immio^t. Stagnant 
vater, resulting from ruined aqueducts, froar neglected wells, 
und many other causes, proves fatal by its exhalation. This I 
have found to be so true, with regard to aneieot rulo^ in the 
south Qf £urope, that I rarely recollect an instance where the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring district do not cautioo ^tl-angers 
agahist the consequences of resorting tMtfier during the sum- 
mer months; consequences far more dangerotis'than an j other 
Accident to which travellers may fancy themselves exposed in 
foreign countries. By the introduction of th<'§e remarks, } am 
sensible of repeating observations already introduced ;t but, the 
importance of the caution thej convey cannot be too much en- 
lonced. Places infected 1)y such dangerous vVpour may be dis- 
tinguished, at the setting or rising of the sun, by thick and 
heavy mists of a milky hue ; these may at that time be ob- 
terved, hovering, and seldom rising high above the fioil-l 
The mildest diseases inflicted by ibis kind of air, are quartan 
and tertian fevers : sometimes instant death is occasioned by 
^em., The inhabitants of the gulph of S:a]ernum and the coast of 
Baia, as well as those resident in the Pontine Maisbes,§ suffer 

* See Bosweirs Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. Gl.LomJ. 1791. 

t See page l4l, c. viii. of this volume. 

j The »irt>f any place Is seldom isalutary where flies are found in great abundance. 
Another criterion of the sources of mephitic exhalation is, the &ppear*Dce of the 
ainundo fkragmitts. Thi^ plant, in. warm countries, may generally te regftrded bj 
traveHersas "-flwafntTif 6«oy." ^^ 

§ A malaria prevail? at Rome during summer; particularly in Iht'Tvam^beHitSk 
suburbs of the city. This seisms alluded to by Plinyv, in a letter to Clemens, wherein 
te describes the residence of Regulus. " Tenet $t tram Tyhetim in fmtis, inguilnit 
tatiiTmwn tolvm p&rtiObus immctuis, Hpam statuis tuis ocawavit, vt est im xuinmi 
•ff? ** ^P'^**«'' *» *«**»^ tft/'awfW rfimojiw. resat ergo citritoton in ialnberrimt 
k099n, it fnod veaai svlatimm yutai.'* Tim. Efkt lib. iv. t^, 2. BiyoBt I7W. 
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oiftDt cbniractfdi) of ihe jofots, and appear in (he most de* 
jciepid dtate after the immediate daugcr of the fever has sub- 
M(ie*l. Various parts of Asia Minor, of K;jy|>t, Greece, and 
'Italy, ex{ierience only the ehort period of (hcif winter as a sea« 
^n of health. ^ During sururucr, a visit to the islands lo the 
«^i{th of the ArcbipclagO) (eitpecially to tlie island of Milo,) to 
thc^rtdpbd of Smyrna, Salonichi, and Athens, is as a passage 
ijthe «;rave? ^ndover almost all die shores of tlie Black Sea, 
^«!ui die s€a Af Azof, it is inipossil)!c to escape the' consequcii- 
"^ces of bad air, without the most ligorohs abstinence: In those 
-couDtriCfi, swarms of venomwis insects, by the tofmculs they ia- 
' flkf, warn mankind to avoid the deadly atmosphere. No idea 
^an be givea, from mere verbal description, of the appearance 
•they present The noise m^de by them is louder than can be; 
imB<rit)ed^ aod when joined to the clamorous whooping of 
nilitions of toads, (such as the inhabitants of northern countries 
are Imppy oever to have heard,) silence, the ordinary charac- 
teristic of soUtude, 18 so completely aoniliilated, that the few 
nnfortunate beings occasional I j found in those fearful regious 
are 6tfart«;ea's lo its influence. 

The external view of Acre, like ihat of any other town in 
the Levant; tstheoely prospect of it worth behoidln*?. The 
siglitofibc interior exactly resembles what is seed in Constan-' 
liuople, and in the generality of Tinkish cities : narrow dirty 
lanes, with wretclied shops, and as wretched inhabitants. Yet 
some of the early ti-avellers speak of its pristine splendot*, and 
of the magnificent bnildings by which it was once adonied."* 
Id thediscordfint accounts that have been published concerning 
its present state^ some describe it a^ interesting in the spectacle 
aObrded by remains^ of former grandeur; while others relate, 
that the Saracens, after the final expulsion pf the ChriMiau?, 
left not one stone upon another. It is a very commou error to 
snp))ose. every thto^ barbarous on the part of the l\lahometauh% 
ami to attribute to the Christiajis, in that period,' more rciiue- 
ment ihan-they really possessed. A due attention to history 
may show, tliat the Saracens, as they were called, were in £act 
more enlightened than their invaders ; nor is there any evi- 
dence for believinr; they ever delighted in works of destruction. 
Whatsoever iiegree of severity they might exercise towar4l 
their invaders, the provocation they had received was uuex- 
diiipled. The treachery and shameful conduct of the Chris- 1 
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llans, during Uieir wars in the Holy Land, bare fieMont Deiio 
surpassed. Every treaty was violated ; and the most * diiibo- j 
iiourat>le practices were said to be justified by the interests of 
religion. Acre^ during abnost two centuries, was the principal 
theatre of the crusades, and it had been long memorable an ac- 
count of perfidies committed there by men who styled th^n- 
selves its heroes. The history of their enormities we derive 
from tlieir own historians : nor is it possible to^ imagine what 
the tale would be, if an Arabic writer were presented to us 
widi the Mahometan records of those times.* After a firost 
solemn covenant of truce, guarantied, on the part of the Chris- 
tians, by every consecrated pledge of honour and religion, they 
massacred, in one day, nineteen of the principal Saracen mer- 
chants ; who, upon the faith of the treaty, resorted to Acre for 
commercial purposes.f And this, although it led to the ^lown- 
fall of the place,:]: was but a specimen of transactions that had 
passed upon many a former occasion. Fuller,} describing the 
Mate of the garrison previous to its last siege, ^ives ufr.the fol- 
lowing animated picture of its condition : *^ In it," says he,|f 
'^ were some of all countreys; so that he who bad lost his na- 
tion, mi<;ht find it here. Most of them had several courts to 
decide their causes in ; and the plentie of ^judges caused the 
scarcite of justice, malefactours appealiKg to a triall iu ^he 
courts of their own countrey. It was suiHcieat inoocencie for 
any offender in the Venetian court, that ha was a Yenetiau. 
FecBoaal acts were entituled national!, and made the cause of 
the countrey. Outrages were everywhere practised, nowhere 

» A oitnuscript. which the author brought to England, of" Sheikabbeddin's history 
* or the reiens of Noure<)dhi aad Satahcddnit*^ commonly called 5a/<ufmf, doW deposited 
ID the Bodleian lAhnry at Oxford, might possibly afford ioformatiou of this oature. 

t Marin. Banut. lib. lii. para xll. c . 21 . 

\ Sultan Serapha« indlgoant at thh outrage, laid siege to Acre, ivith an army of 
100,000 inCantry, and 60,000 cavalry, and took the city, A. D. 1S91. This event took 
place upon the fifth of April, during so great a tempest, that the fugitives fwm the 
garrison, unable to reach the ships In the bay, perished in the waves. The spirited 
descriptien of the confusion and slaughter that ensued upon the capture of the city, 
together with the moral reflections of its author, preserved in the '* Gesta Dei per 
Francos," (Hanov. 1611.) are well worthy of notice. " Vnitque erat trtmor, eipgvor^ 
et gemilut mortis. Soldanfitg qwque ad qualuor partes civUatir/icU ignet acctnili vt 
J'erro et igne consumeret vniversa. Tftmc luU peccata, sed non aMuit civUas seeterata, 
fratUs divinU ingrata. Ad ipsam cmtjlttebant rtg** etprincipts ttrrx; ad ipsam nUtte- 
lutnt iUGCWSum tributaricte etmctatpaiiu oceiinat ; et uunc contra earn pvgnant omnia «7^- 
nunta. Terra enim ejus sanguinem devorat quae Christiano sanguiru tola madetcU; 
mare absorbet popuUtmx aedijida c&nsvmit ignis \ a£r fimoy et ealigine tenebrtftw^ 
jtfann. Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Cruc. Hb. ill. pars xii, cap. 21. 

i Historie of the Boly Warre, Comb. 1661. Fuller thus quaintly ^lescribes the pre- 
parations made in Acre to sustain the siege. ' * And now PMemats being to mestither 
last rally stripped herself qf ail cumbersome eloUies: women^ ehildren, aged persons, nent 
folks (flH suck hindering hehi, and mouthes without arms) were sent away, ai^itcdv 
thousand remained,' conceived competent to make good ike »wcf.'* Boot iv. c. 33. 

ij HUtvtit of Vie Sols Wone, b. iv. c 32. 
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puaisbed.'^ If, upon the capture of the citj, every building 
beiooging to the Christiaua had been levelled with the earth, 
it b not siore tfian mjght be expected in this enti^htencd age, • 
from tlie retributive spirit of a victorious arm}> whose feelings 
have been similarly outraged. Fuller, indeed, asserts, tlwt the 
cooquerors, upon that occasion, ^^ evened all to tlie ground, and 
(lest the Christians simuld ever after land here) demollslied all 
buildings." But the same author, upon the testimony of 
Samlys, afterward insinuates Ills own doubt as to the matter of 
;aci. " Some say,'* observes Fuller, speaking of the conduce 
of ilie siilian, '* he plowed the ground whereon t-he citie stood, 
and sowed it with corn : but an cye-witnesse* affirmeth that 
iliere remain magnificent mines." The present view of" Acre 
vouches for the accuracy of Sandys. The remains of a very 
considerable edifice exhibit a conspicuous appearance among 
Jie buildings ^i;)on the left of the mosque, toward the norlli 
side of tlie city. In tliis structure, the style of architecture is 
oflhel^ind wecall Gothic. Perhaps it has on that Account 
boroe^junoog our courittymen,t the appellation of ^^ King Riek^ 
ar^sPMace /* although, in the period to which the tradltiou 
refers, the EogHsh were hardly capable of erecting palaces, or 
aQj other buildings of equal magnificence. T wo ioi^y arches, 
aod part of the cornice, are all that now remain, to attest the 
former greatness of the superstructure. The cornice, orna- 
raented with enormous stone busts, exhibiting a series of litde*' 
ous distorted countenances, whose features are in no instances 
alike, may either have served as allusions to the decapitation 
of Su John, or were intended for a representation of the heads 
of Saracens, suspended as trophies upon the walls. But there 
are other ruins in Acre, an account of which w^as published in 
the middle of tlie seventeenth century, by a French traveller ;I 
whereby it will appear, that many edifices escaped the ravage? 
of the Saracens, far surpassing alt that Sandys has described, 
or Fuller believed to have existed. A reference to this work 
villbe here necessary, asjnriny of the remains there mentioned 
escaped the observation of our party, notwithstanding a very 
diligentinquiry after the antiquities of the place; and nothing 
can be more lamentably deficient than the accounts given of 

*?andTS,p. 201. London, 1637. ^. u . , ... , i i 

t" There are," says Sandys-., " tbe ruines of a palace, tvhich yet dolh acknowledge 
Kin;? Richard for the founder: confirmtd iiktnist byHie passant ivo*" /rhis last ob^ 
"nervation may refer the orij^ln of the building to the Genoese, iwho assisted Baldwin 
Ji) the rapttirc of Acre, A. D. 1104, and bad " buildings and othir immunities assigned 
them ;" the Vion being a symbol of Genoa. - • « \.^k » «/ ,-r^ 

t Voysigt dp !a Tcrre S^iote, fJi«t Tan 165^, par M, 1, Doulxfto. /*flrif, IWT-. 
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Acre by thedilTerent travellers who have visited this part of 
Palf^stine, or have aUiuIed toil in Ihcir writings.* Of those 
published lu our lanji^iiaye, Maiuidreirs and Pococke's are the 
oesLf The jbrper of these respectable authors was, probably, 
no slranjrer to the work I have cited, if lie did not borrow hh 
own description of the autiqnilies of Acre from the accouct 
there given.J Both of these writers consider the blilldin^, 
rommoni}' culled KIngRicIiard's Palace, as the Church of S:. 
Andrevr. I'crhaps it was that of St. John the Baptist, erected 
bj tlie Knishts of Jerusalem, whence the citj chancfcd its 
nanie o( Ptoletnais for that of St John irAcre.^ Lusio:nan, 
author of the History of the Re\oh ofAli Bey, J| speaks of 
parts of the "ancient city, as built by the Knights of St, John.** 
The strange ornament of a human head with distorted features, 
as represented in the cornicle of the building, seems rather to 
confirm this opinion ; since it is after a similar manner thai irc 
fee the head of St. John barbarously delineated in those rude 
paintings used as idols in the Greek church. Doubdaifi des- 
cribes this buildingff as exhibiting traces of a style of architec- 
ture which wc may perhaps' consider, in some degree, the origi- 
nal of our ornamented Gothic, before its translation from the 
Holy Land to Iraly, to Fratice, ami to England. A "siitirlar 
circumstance has been already noticed it^ the account of the 
Isle of Cyprus ; and there arc otliers in different parts of Pa- 
laxsthic. The rest of the ruins in Acre are those of the Arse- 

^ See, for e'^:>mple, ihe works of Lith.Tnw, Fand.vs, F^mort and Heyman, Tr.', 
Juras, Shaw, Baron dc Tott, J'efry, &<!. Among the cVCouDtsgivenof Acre bytlf*^ 
A«'rilers,that of Patil l,nc%<» h truJy ludicrous. Arfiviiij; tijere. Up jirocfeds todescri!" 
the city: and excites our expeclatioq hy this raaririiiHl note," DtscThiUon dc ell' 
rithV When the rea<1er seeks the promised loforraation, Jie flnrts oniy'ibest \<^or.s. 
*' 5. Jean d' Acre est auiovrtVhui asftz petiplg.'* See Voy. de Sieur i^. Lucas, llv. \a. 
torn, i p. 370 Jmst. 17.i4. 

t Jna^n. from Aleppo to Jerusaletn, p^ 52. Oxford 1721. 

* Doiibdan performed his journey In lfv)2, afl'l pii''lhheff the Pfconn! of it a! r.ir:-. 
i,i quarto, A. D JfiST. IManodreirs .jomnpy took place at Ea-ter, 1697; and th vcrk 
H;>pHare«i at Oxford, in 170}. H h from the simiUriiy of the fol lo*v ii|5dMi»«a?;e? tU' 
I'le author has ventured a remark concernins: their «M>mnjon ori;:in. '^tey are hot • 
<'escribin? the ruin^ of Acre. " Les ruhifs di In vi'lr tent trts grrmHrs'^ties prnnir^ 
tf'ffiieUes sontceUis (U rKgNse d'-Hai t And -d, qui est sur vne- ^uiiHcncf procKf eJ' /•'. 
ritry The same subject is thus iotrodiiced by iMaundrell : " Within the walls there 
Ftill appear several ruin-* ....'. ai first, those of fhe cathedral church, ftiidica'ei) t"' 
W. Ari'irew, which stands not far^i■rouJ the sea. side, wore high and conspicuous thw 
the otli(*r ruin!*.'* 

5 T'je Oreek n^me of thi- plac^, nrfordinf to Ftrn'.)0. (p. 1077. ed. Oron.-) tras )f - 
Its Hehretv appellation wa- A-cko. (Soe 3udie^, i. l;jh^) » St. Jerom says that ii Ini 
rtore aiciently the numo oi Vol * : (see id^o Adrirhomii Theat. Terne ^anctee. p f 
<t siuzulnr circum'tJiMce, I'onsjt'frlnir that ihed'oCis. or fjr>f«]r,pre»iou"5 t«»the»r pa«v:t 
if llie Hellespont, were fVf.tn this country. Heins augniented by Ptolemy the tin' 
'J^r.e WH3 from him called PLiUmaXs. 

|! T le s cund v. 'iiion w;»> priifled in London in 1784. 1 have not seen tbe/?j\'/ ' 

'*--"^ K,-volt of SV Tiey, p. 177. ' ' • • 

-tt i.v&'iwct di iutUe viijii'vrd MoTisqvcs^ et avlns errttnem d^nrehitfHuN. 
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na], of the College of the Knights, the Palace ttnd Chapel of tbo 
Grand Master, and often or twelve other churches ; but thej 
are dow so iDtertningled with other buildiogs, abd in such au ut- 
ter state of subversion, that it is very difficult to . afTord any sa- 
tisfactory description.* Many superb remains verctibserved 
by u^ in the pacha's palace^ in the khan, the mosque, the pub<* 
He bath, the fountains, and other works of the town ; consist- 
ing of. fragments of antique marble, the^ shafts and capitals of 
granite and marble pillars, masses of the veird antique breccia, 
of ancient serpentine, and of the syenite and trap of Egypt, 
In the garden of Djezzar's palace, leading to his summer apart-^ 
ment, we saw some pillars of yellow variegated marble, of extra- 
ordinary beauty ; but these he informed us he had procured 
from the ruins of Caesarea^ upon the coast between Acre and 
JalFa.t together with almost all the marble used in the decora- 
tions of his very sumptuous mosque. A beautiful fountain of 
\(hite marble, close to the entrance of his palace, has also been 
constructed with materials from those ruins. 

We were, as usual, diligent in our inquiries, among the sil- 
versmiths of Acre, for medals and antique gems ; but could 
neither obtain nor hear of any. The most ancient name of the 
city, AKH, has heen observed upon small bronze medals found 
in this country, but they are extremely rare ; and as it was an- 
nexed to the government of Sidon, in the earliest periods of its 
history, perhaps no silver coinage oriAce ever existed. Even 
the bronze medals are not found in our English cabinets. The 
Sidonian medafat, although better known, are riot common. 
There is one, of matchless beauty and perfection, in the Im- 
perial Collection at Paris. Those of Ptolemais have only 
been observed in brdnze : they exhibit the bearded head of 
Jupiter crowned with laurels, and, for reverse, a figure of Ce- 
res, with the legend 

. nTOAEMAI2IEPA2KAIA:SrAOT 

•  , . * 

* The author of th© f^^yagt de la Tern Sainte entere iolo some detail concerning 
every one 6tl|l5se rulr^. According to him, three of the churches were orq^inblly 
dedicated to rf. Saba, St- Thomas, and St. Nicholas : there was also another church, 
dedicated to St. John. (See Voy. de la T. S. p 597.) In the magnificent edition of 
'.he account of the Holy Lw4 by Christian. Adrichomiits, printed at Cologne in 1628, 
■we have the folloiving enumeration of public edificea in Acre, -when the city was sq 
episcopal see, under the archbishop of Tyre. *• Inffgne hicftdt itmplum S. Crucis, it 
s^krwn S. Snbbae^ (Ufut hospUate dkuninortim TeiUemcontm. Nu non munitissima eattra 
(t turres, htter quas UlUy quam maledictam appellant^ excellebat.' JEdcs turn pubhcfie turn 
frivnlacmagnijicae aiqut pulchtrrinuu,^* Adrlchomii Theatrum Terrae Sancfw, p. 6. 
Colon. 1623. . 

t The ruins of C^sarea are about fifteen or tTreot; ifiiles to the south of the point 
ot the prom^ifitory ef Mount Carmei. 

X 2 
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A very cxtraordlnaiy accidient bappenf rt the tlwrd day afir- 
oiir BHiral, which had like toJiavf^ put ao end to all our pur- 
f uita io this and every other part of the world. We had been 
iu the rooming to. visit Djezzar, and had passed* the day ii' 
vicwiog the bezegten (a eovered place for shops, very inferioi 
to that of Constantinople or of Moscow,) the custom liousr. 
and some. other objects of curiosity in the place. Signer l^rx- 
toe ioo, interpreter to the' pacha, and.tfie imperial consul, Mr. 
Catafago, came to dine with us on board tlKs KonHihis. In the 
^yening vre accompanied them on ghore, and took some cofTco 
in the house of the consul, where ve were introduced to the 
ladies of his family. We were amused bj seeing his wife, a 
very beautiful vomao» sitting cross-legorcd by us upon the 
divan of his apartment, and smoking tobacco with a pipe six 
fieet iu leuglh. Her eyelashes, as well as those of all tlie 
other women, were tinged with a black powder made of the 
sulphuret of antimony, and having bj no means a cleanly ap- 
pearance, although considered as essential an addition to ilie 
decorations of a woman of rank in S^ria, as her ear rings, or 

. the golden cinctures of h^r ankles. Dark streaks were also 
penciled, frqm the corners of her ejes, along the temples. Thi^r 

* curious practice instaotl}' brought to our reeollectioa certain 
pa«iages of script^re^ whereui mention is made of a custom 
among oriental women of ^^ pttUing Ihe eyes in painting f «ind 
vhkh our £n^l| translators of the bible,* unable toreconcile 
with their notions of a f^ale toilet, have rendered ^painting 
the face.'"'* Whether tlie interesting conversation to wliich the 
observance of thia custom gave rise, or any other cause pre- 
vented the consul from informing us of an order of the pacha, 
is now of no moment, but it was after the liour of eight when 
we left his hospitable mansion to return on boaixl the Romulus ; 
and Djezzar bad decreed 4hat no boat slnnild pass the bar of 
the inner harbour after that hour. The crew of ilie long- 
boat were pullitrg stoutly for the ship, when, just as^we were 
rowing beneath the towepof the batteiy that guards the inner 
barbour, a volley of large stones <iame like cannon shot u[)Oq 
us it'om above, dashed the oars from the hands of our sailors 
and wounded three of 4beai severely. It is vfery fortunate 
none of their brains were beat out, for some of the stones 
ireighed several pounds. The cries of our wounded men 
gave us the first alarm, and presently another volley d^rove us 

*if^2 K!n»s, Sx. 30. " And when Jebji waf come to Jeve^li ^zetel lietrd of it, «SJ 

tl'C p^ti/i/fcf A*r /«ce, and tired Iier bead." &c. 
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Itack wiiji all' pos»bIe speed toward the shore. Not one of ns 
who sat in. the stern of the boat received aoy injury. Captain 
r'lijverhousc, and , Mr. Loudoo, parser of the Romtilus, raa 
far the consul : the rest of us rushed into tlie ground floor of thf 
v,a(ch tpwer wlience tije attack proceeded : it was a kin<l of 
i;aard room. Being the foremost of tlie party, I observed a 
•jaa ill the very act of descending from the toweV inio thi^ 
place, evidently. in some agitatioo. Having scize<l him by the 
collar^ a struggle ensued ; llie other Arabs attempted to rescue 
}tim, apd a general coofusioo prevailed^ in the midst of vtlnch 
the consul. and Captain Culverhouse entered the place. It 
vas some time before any order could be restored ; our parly 
veie determined not to give up the culprit \xe had secured ; 
! iit the consul knowing him, and undertaking to be responsible 
lor his appearance when called for, we retired, and went on 
board tlie Romulua[« 

Kext morning, word was brought to tlic ship, (liat unless ihc 
raptain went on 4J"r^» the man would be put to dealh. We 
accompaQied him to tlie consul's house, and met the pacha's 
kiterpreter; but found that the whole was a fabrfcatiou ; no 
Boiice had been taken of the event, and Djezzar was yet igno- 
lant of the circumstance. Upon .this, Captain Cul verhouse re- 
!i[ine4 to his sl)ip; and sent. me to inform the pacha, that lie 
should be compelled to have recourse to other measure s, if the 
insult offered to his majesty's flag was not properly noticed ; 
a'<d that he would go no more on shore unlit this was done. 
i)elcrmined, therefore, that Djezzar- should have due informa- 
Jon of the outrage, I took witli me the stones vltich were 
'jund in !l5e longboat, tied in a sack; one of the wounded 
sailors, and a midshipman, being ordered lo accompany me. 
Signor Bertopina met us upon the shore, assuring me that it 
vas the hour when Djezzar always slept; that it would be 
cei tain. death to any one of his slaves who should wake him ^ 
and having earnestly entreated me not to venture to the pa- 
'Sice, he dccHt^ed acting as interpretei-. I resolved therefore to 
make myself ' understood without his aid; and ascended the 
"aircase of the seraglio, toward the ddor of the apartmtont 
therein Djezzar had always received us. This I found- 
M. yhc guards, mute, or whispetiflg, began their signs to 
"s, as we advanced, not to make any noise. The young mid- 
shipmaa, however, u well as. myself, begao to knock at the 
Joor, and immediately every, one of the guards fled. It was 

'>aie time Wore any notice was tak;en;of diur summons; but 
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at length (!ie door wdis opened by a slave, afipoinied, Qls ^^t 
v<re afterward informed, to keep flies from tlie pacha's face 
ditriog his sleep, and who always reoiaiucd with him, in the 
outer apartment of his charem, for tins purpose, during tlie re: 
pose he took in the day. This man, after putti;ig his finger to 
his lips, pushed us from the passage, saying, ^Heida! heida^ 
t^aur! hist! histr that is to say, ^' Begone, Ibegme, ir^lel! 
huah! hush /'' We called loudly for Bjezzetr ; and presently 
heard the miirmunng of the old padia's voice in ibi inner 
apartment, somewhat milder than the ^growling of , a bear 
i«used from his repose, calling for his slave. As soon ^ he 
liad been told the cause of the disturbance, he ordered us to 
be admitted. I presented myself foremost, with my sack of 
stones ; and understanding enough of Arabic to compreheiKi 
him when he asked what was the matter, untied the cloth, and 
rolled them before him upon the floor ; showing him, ;at the 
same time, <mx seaman's broken shins and wounded shoulder. 
Bertoctao was now loudly called for by the pacha, and, of 
course, compelled to make his appearance ; Djezzar making 
signs to me and to the youns oflicer to remained sealed by 
him until his interpreter arrived. As soon as Bertocioo had 
placed himself, as usual, upon his knees, by the pacha^s side, 
and informed him of the cause of our visit, an order was 
given to one of the attendants, to bring the captaiii of tiie 
guard instantly into Bjezzar's presence. This man came : it 
appeared that his absence from his post the preceding eveoiog 
had given occasion to the attack made upon tlie longboat \ 
some of the fanatic Arabs thinking it a fine opportuiiity to 
strike a blow at a parly of infidels. Nothing could exceed the 
tfSpression of fury visible in Djezzar's countenance at this in- 
telligence. It might have been said of him as of Nebuchad- 
liezzar, " The form of his visage was changed,'^ Drawing his 
dagger, he beckoned the officer — as Bertoctno trembling said 
to us, " Now you wiH be satisfied T " What," said I, "is he 
going to do ?"' " To put to death that poor imm^'* added he, 
and scarcely were the words uttered, than J, more lenified than 
any of the party, caught hold of Djezzar's arm ; the midship- 
man adding hi? entreaties to mine ; and every one. of us 
Earnestly supplicating pardon for the poor victim. All we could 
obtain, was permission from the pacha to have the puuishmeut 
suspended until Captain Culverhouse was informed of the cir- 
cumstance, who, coming on shore, saved the man's life; but no- 
thing cotUd prevail upon Djezzar to grant him a free pardon. 
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Tie was degraded fcom bb rao^ as ao oflicer, aod re heard of 
liim no more. 

The next morning, ao Albanian general was onlcred into 
iiic moufitains, with a parly of cavalry, to act a;i:aiuet ih^ 
Druses. Djezzar, who sent for us to inform us of tliis circuni- 
^taiice, ftirlheriold us, that !»e entertained some apprehensions 
on accoiftit of our journey to Jerusalem ; hut, said he, " 1 have 
r^lrcady sent messeogei's into the country, that every prccou- 
lion may be used amonp t!ie chiefs in the villages." lie 
Fjwke also of the news he had received from E«:ypt, whereby 
k understood tliat the Vizier had retreated from before 
iTaiVo, oil account of the plague. '• This conduct," said he, 
" might be justifiable in a Christian fjeneral, but it is dis^jrace- 
fiil in a Turk."* He then informed us that upon Mount Car- 
tel he fiad found seyeral thousand larg^e bails,f and never 
fould discover a cannon to fit them; but thal^ a* pensant had 
found a' fieldpi^ce, whicli Buonaparte had concealed previous- 
]y to his leaving the countr}', capable of iTceivius; every one 
pf those balls. During this conversation, which lasted about 
nn hour, interlarded, on the part of Djezzar, with a more than 
onlinary allowance of aphorisms, truisms, and childish stories, 
l.e was oceupied, as usual, in aitting paper into various shapes ; 
r.\ch as tliose of cofiRpc pots, pipes, cannon, birds, and flowers. 
At last, his engineer coming to consult him concerning the im- 
provements he imagined himself making in tlie fori ificat ions of 
Vcre, we took that opportuiiity to retire. Some notion may 
' c formed of his talents in fortification, by simply relating the 
I'lamier in wliich those works were carried on. lie not only 
!; paired the memorable breach caused by the French, and so 
rbly defended by Sir Sidney Smith, but dii-^cted his engineers 
tiattrnVl solely to the place where the breach was cflTfciedj.rc- 
prdless of all that might be wanted elsewhere. " Some per^ 
i )!!?," said he, putting his finger to his forehead, " have a head 
k'V these matters, and some liave not. Let us see whellier or 

* A^hirtin* 10 thfi prertectin:'.ii:in <loctrifif«: of ihf. Ma^iomelans vrho consider all 

• . e^vnurs lo e'-v'^pe comii):^ events h'^ impiou-- ami liert*ucal. 

* \\> «!i}pj>o<ed t^»t. by tlie^'c lulls. Djf/zur all;i«'e(l id mincrnt f-nncrotions, of » 
V- ■p'^OirtHj form, found »r. thai moiiiirain 'As the TvifJvsmake ii-c olfones in-teadnf 

• ■<!fi slin*^, it is proV.i'.le that I)'cz.7.;ir, v. ho was in preat want ot ammunition, tiid 
-f'rmif!<'it upnn ii-^jnir tJie dafanitiiteK of rarmcl for that purpose. Maundroll- how- 

• or, tj.QHks: of havin,? srrn, in th.; i]vU\< nt'ar Acre. " large Imlls of sinne, of at lea'-t 
 .teen or fourteen inclif's <li:\moter, which were part of tlieammuuitinn u«r(1 in bat- 
UTinf \\ie cii>i ; guns leing tlien unknown." bVe Journ. from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
' . .'^1. O.vf. 1721. Kj2rnou< and fh'yniHii saw, v.itliin the v:■^]U of thp casllR, '* sn^frid 
"'•"■'•<' ttavf bnyets,'lkro7vn into it b-i ir.Hvni of xnme^wi^itar]} mii^^'' nnn unknonn.'"' 'i'i?,\: 
'-■■■! oii;h j»art of E'ro-.e, i,T-, vol i. p. Uili- l^ond I7cl». 
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not Buonaparte will make n breach therct agaki. A breach is 
a breach, and a ivall is a ^t all !'^ 

The bath of Acre is llie finest and best built of any tliat we 
«aii- ie the Turl^ish empire. We all bathed here, duriopc our 
slay. Every kind of antique marble, together with large pillar^ 
of Egyptian granite, mi/^ht be observed amon* the materials of 
its coostruclion. A great quantity of cotton is expof terl Irom 
this place. The country abounds in cattle, corn, olives, and 
linseed. In almost every town of Syria there is a fabric for; 
the manufacture of soap; but every thing depeiids upon ihc\ 
will of the pacha: the produce of the land was exported, or; 
not, as it pleaBe<i Djezzar, who cared very little for consequen- 
ces. His avarice, it is tnie, prompted him to increase the in- 
come of his custom houses, but his ignorance, as it was observed 
of him by Baron de Tott,* prevented, his discovering, that 
"speculations of revenue, when they strike at industry^ can- 
not, for that reason, ever be calculated ou any principles oi 
commerce." 



CHAP. xiir. 

I 
THE HOLY LAND— ACRE TO NAZARETH. 

Commencemefit of the Juthcr^s Journey in the Hoh^ Land — 
Camp of Djessar Pacha^a CavcUry^^avalcade jor the J£x- \ 
pedition — Syrian Tents — River Belus — Flants-^SuKBuX' 
MER — Reception by the Agka — Grave of an Egyptian Jarm 
— Plain ofZabulon — SAPPHURA,or Sepphoris — Medals — 
Druses — State of Clmstianity in the Holy Land — Church 
of St, Joachim and St, AnncT— Gothic Remains — JJiscove- 
ry of Ancient^ Pictures — Their probable Age — Country be- 
tween Sephotiry and Nazareth — Dress of the Arabs — Alarm 
ofthe Plague — NazalReth — Condition of the InhaJntants — 
Fountain of the Virgin — Custom illustrating a raying of our 
Savimtr — Franciscan Convent — Pretended Miracle — Si4p€r' 
stitions of (lie Country — Empress Heknar—Other Objects of 
Reveren<fe in Nazareth — Mensa Christ) — Environs of the 
Town — Ordinary Penance of Travellers in the Holy L»and, 

TJpoN the third of July, we began our journey, to Jerusalem ; 
intending first to visit alt those places iu Galilee rendered re* 

* Memolfs. vot. ii. p. 325. ed. Load. 1785. 
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]iarkable by the life sod ectxoBs of Jesus Ciirist, We left 
(\cie* by the soutliern gate of the city, at four o'clock p. M.f 
[t ivould be curious to ascertain when this place obtained a name 
50 near to it$ ancient appellation, after beariwg that of Ptole- 
ms, Qoim\y doAvn to the time ofStrabo,} but to that of Pliny, 
ftlio also calls liColonia Claudii.^ It is moreover named Pto- 
IcDiaisiu the history of the actions of the holy ajioEllcg, wherein 
Benlionis made of tl>€ visit to it by St. Paul and his coinpa- 
aioDs, during their voyage frora Tj re to Gaesarea.|| The edi- 
or of the Oxford edition of Strabo affirms that it regained its 
iflcient name. under the Mahumetaos.** Aramianus Marcelli- 
iiis,tt as cited by Maundrell,JJ best explains the cause ; by say- 
fi?, that **tl)e Greek, and Roman names of places never jook 
itnoDgst the natives of this country." It is therefore most pro- 
vable that it always retained its origiDal oriental appellation 
iniongihe natives of Syria; and that the word ^^Ptolanais^^ 
Jsed by Greek and Roman writers, and found upon medals of 
Mcily, struck after it was a Roman colony, was never adopt- 
1^ by the indigenous inhabitants of the country. 
In the light sandy soil, containing a mixture of black vege- 
^ble earth, which lies near tlie town, we observed plantations 
»[ water melons, pumpkins, and a little corn ; also abundance 
i cattle. We continued along the sea shore until we arrived 
I the camp of Djezzar's cavalry- The pacha had fixed upoti 
Ws place, as a point of rendezvous for mustering our party. 
^'^ found our whole force to consist^of twenty-tliree armed 
«']50Ds on horseback, with two camels laden ; a cavalcade 
'^lich the turbulent stale of the country at this time rendered 
bsolutely pecessary for our security. Theindtviduals.com- . 
^k%\i wei'e. Captain Culvcrhouse, of the Romulus frigate; 
^r- Loudon, purser of the same sliip; Mr. Catafago, theim- 

*JJrocardu9 affirJDs, Oiat Acre ivas never included among the places propr.plv be-" 
'f'fi? to the Holy Land. (Vid. Loc. Jen: Sanet. Deac.) ♦• JSunquam fmt tenae 
'• ^'^f ^onMoMratat nee aj^liis Israel unqvam posiessa: tamdsi triinti Jser in sortem- 
•■^f/if." It may therefore be. considered with regard to Pboenicia. which he de- 
f esasa part of the Holy Land, what Gibraltar now is with reference to Spain, 
" makes it the centre of his observations concerning Terra Sanda;  taking hia 
'^'irture always from that city." It -was moreover the rallying place of the Chris- 
^'■•, in every period of the Crusades. 

 ^iowt the same hour, 63 years before, Pocockeset out upon" the same journey. 
'. ^'nh. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. 1077. ed. Oxon. 
Hsi. Nat. lit). V. c. L9. p. 264. ed. L. Bat. 1635. 
, Act3,.3txi, 7,8. — " And when we had finished otir course frona Tyrt we came td 

'^'^'xau And th^ uext day, we that were Of Paul's company departed, and 

T.e unto £fa«6rf a," 

*"SubMahominedaiii8 nomen vetus revixit." Vid. Annot. ili Str.ab. Geogr. ed. 

^^ p. 1077. 

* J'ih. xiv. Hist, non longg ah initio. 

* Journey from Aleppo loJeruadeiB, p. 64. Oxf 172L • . _ 
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perial consul ; Signer Bertocino, interpreter to the pacha ^ i 
Captain of Djezzars body «uard ; ten Arab soi<liers of Lis 
valiy; the cockswain of the captain's bargee; two servaii 
two Arab {grooms belonjjifij; lo Djezzars stables ;-Aulouio ?• 
ljurak), oiii own faithful interpreter; Mr. Cripps^ au.l i 
author of these travels, 'i his number was soou augrocntc*; 
p Igritns from ih« diiferciit places we pjissed tiirough, desirou 
nn escort lo Jerusaleni; so tliat at last wc formed a'redoul 
blc c;iravan. In viewing the camps of the country, we u* 
struck by the resemblaDce between the ordiaaiy tents of i 
lopc.in arn/ies, and timse used by Arabs iulliis part of Asri.t. 
Fci haps there is no art of man more ancient than t4rat of a 
struct in«r these temporary liabiiations; but altboHgh simpllc 
may begiippoted their universal characteristic they arebv 
means unilonnly fashioned among different nations. A vaiit 
of climate necessarily modiiies the mode of their construe;! 
The conic dwelling; of the Laplander is not shaped after ai 
del borrowed from the wandering hordes of Tartary ; nor*' 
the lod^jins; place of a Calmuck resemble the wiile-eprtj^ : 
airy pavilions of Syria. To what tliai can he owiiiv the si:j i 
tude which exists in this respect, between a tribe of Arabs :.! 
the inhabhaats of Europe; tiuless the latter derived the In^u' 
and tlje elegance of ihetr tenls, as they did so many otKti 
their refinements, from the inhabitants of this coiimry, i'; S 
time of the crusades ? Wliere customs are bclicJd as ihcy t| 
iUe<l during the first ages of the worldj there is little vcar^oin 
believe the roannerof building this kind of dwelling haMintij 
go(je any material alteration. The tent of an Arab eliitJij 
all piobabilily, exhibits, at this day, anacctuaterepres<i.» 
of the Hebrew Shapheer^^ or regal pavilion of the Lai 
Canaan : ita Asiatic fprm, and tlie nature of its matm ia!&, ris 
it peculiarly adapted to the temperature of a Syrian -cli' 
but viewing it in nortlyern countries, where it appears raihl 
^n article of elegance and of kixitry^ than of comfort or of 
ty, we can perhaps only explain tiie history of its introdiij 
l)y reference to events, whichv for more than two ccuul 
enubled the irihabltants of sucli distant coiuJtries to niainli 
intercourse with each other. 

In the bcginiiir.g of our journey^ several of the escort a? 
us by an exhibition of the favourite exercise called tiji 

* See Harmcr's Ol)servat»ons on Pass* of Scrip, vol i. y>. 129. cs«!. Ix»n*!. M-C 
1 ^'ee c. vii. of this volume. It is ^CiieraUy writlcn Djerui. I have wi »♦, 
jl I« pronounfeij. According to the Chevaljur fi'Arviwtx (Yoy. flans It Trl 



n l« pronounfeij. According to the Chevaljur fi'Arviwtx (Yoy. fla 
p. 6J. Tar. 17T7 ) it tal;cs Hi hame from tb« v.capoii used, jvLhrli is 
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also by an eqiiestriaD sport, resembling a game called *' prison- 
er's base'' in £nglaiid. In the plain near Acre we passed a 
small conical hill, wbereon we observed a ruin and several ca- 
Terns: tbis^oswers to the situation assigned by Jot^phus for 
the sepulchre of Memnon."^- We crossed the sandy bed of the 
river Belufl, near its mouth, where the stream is shallow enough 
to allow of ita being forded on horseback; liere, it is said, Her* 
cules found the plant colocasia, which effected the cure of his 
woun(& According to Pliny, the discovery of the art of mak- 
ing glass was made by some mariners who were boiling a ket- 
tle upon the sand of this river ;|^ it continued for ages to 
supply not only the manufactories of Sidon,! but all other 
places, with materials for that purpose.§ Vessels from 
Italy continued to remove it, for the glass houses of Ve- 
nice and Genoa, so late as the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
Ty.\\ It seemed to us to be muddj, and mixed with various 
ifflpurities : we afterward regretted that we did not collect a 
portion, in order to examine whether it naturally contains an 
alkali. There is an air of something strained in the addition 
made to the story, concerning the Phoenician mariners, of the 
blocks of . nitre used as props for their caldron. Pliny may 
have adde<l this himself, by way of accounting for the acci- 
dent that followed. Farther toward the south, in the east cor- 
ner, of the bay of Acre, flows " that wicicnt river, the river Kish- 
on,"** a more coosi<lerab!e stream than this of Belus^ JVothing 
else was observed in this afternoon^s journey, excepting a 
' well, where tlfce Arabs insisted upon halting, to prepare iheir 
' coiFee. Shepherds appeared in tl>e plain, with numerous droves 
of cattle; consisting of oxen, sheep and goats; As evening 
dre«r on, we reached the foot of a hill, where tlie village of 
Shef hamerft is situated. It is viaible in the prospect from Atfle, 
and stands upon the western declivity of a ridjie of eminencep, 
rising one above another, in a continuous series, from Libanus 

Arabic word signifies ihe branch ofa^ptim trttMnpped of its ItaveSi Soinetimes c9nes 
or reeds, or common 8tk:ks, Are emplQyed for tbe same purpose. A representation 
of this ftport K given ia NiebubrV descriptioo of Arabia, lom. i. tab. xt. Cayenh. 
1 773. 

* Joseph. I^l^etl. Jud. lib, ii. c. 9. 

t Hiat- Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 26. 

t f^trabo says, it was carried to SidoB, to be made ready for fusion. Strab. Geogp. 
' lib. xvi. p. 1077. ed. Oxon. 

} •■' Idque tantum multa per secula gignenrlo fuit vitro." Ibid. L- Bat. Ift35' 

II Doubdan relates, that even in his time vessels from Italy came to be freighted 
yntb that saml. '* Quelgmsfois, quo^ que fort raranentr^uelgtu* vaisseauxd* Italic <;« 
onUcfuireS pour ctl fffeH " Vny. de la Terre Samte, p. 69y. 

#*^S«e the suhlhuesoogof Deborah, (Judges, v. 20, 21.) " They fought from heaven; 
the stars in their course fought against Sisera. The river KisboD swept them away, 
tiiat>anfieiit river, the river Kishon." 

. ft Writl«aSAfl/rt Amrt by d'Anville. m his Carlt de la P?tanicfe, published at Paris, 
i<i 1780. In EgmoDt and Heyraan's Travels (vol. i'r. p. 15.) the same village is called 
ChqfoMOja; and in the journal of one of the party wUo was with vUe author, be fin Is 
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to CarmeU The laud, iiocultivaled as H almost every wliere 
appeared in Djezszar^s domioions, vas vedundautly fertile, aud 
much covered with a plant exhibiting iar^ blossoms of aggre- 
gated vhite flowers, resembling tliose of the wild parslej : I 
believe it to have beeu the caehrys libanMis, Of ail the pi auts 
we noticed during our jouroey, tliis is the only one we ueglect- 
ed to add to our herbarium^ from the absurd Botion that what 
appeared so common might be had any where, and at any time. 
It disappeared when our dbtaoce from the sea was much in- 
creased. The variety and beauty of the diflferent species of 
carAiUS^ or thistle, in this country, are well worth notice ; a 
uever failing indication of rich soil in any land, but here roani- 
fC8ti;ig the truth of Jacob'* prophecy, who foretold the ^ fatness 
oi the bread of Asher,'' and tlie ^^ royal dainties" of his terri- 
tory.* We observed one in particular, whose purple head co- 
vered all the inland parts of Palestine with its gorgeous hue. 
After we had quitted the valley, and ascended the hill, we ar- 
rived about eight f. m. at the agha's mansion, the cliief ^f the 
village. Being conducted up a rude Hight of steps, to the 
top of the bouse, we found, upon the flat roof, the agha of 
Shefhamer seated upon a carpet; mats being spisead before 
him, for our reception. Djezzar had despatched couriers to the 
agluis and sheiks in all places where we were instructed to 
halt, that provisions might be ready, as for himself, when we 
arrived. Without this precaution, a large party would be in 
danger of atarvifig. The peasants of the country are wofuiiy 
oppressed ; and what little they have, would be carefully con- 
cealed, unless extorted from tliem by the iron rod of such a ty- 
rant as Djezzar. Judging by the appearance our supper pre- 
sented, a stranger might have fancied himself in a laud of abun- 
danf:e. They brought boiled chickens, eggs, boiled rice, aud 
bread ; this last article, being made into tliin cakes, is either 
dried in the sun, or baked upon hot stones.f They prepare it 

H >ritUn Chffffiambre. Thus is there do end to the discordance caused by trritin* 
the names of places merely as they seem to he pronounced ; particularly among tra- 
-vellers of difibreat countries, when each iodivitiual adapts ta orthography suited to 
bis oivB language. 
* Genesis, xlix. 20. , 

j The account given by the Chevaiier d\4rvieux (in the narrative of bis v^ry Inte- 
resting travels, as they were published bv De La Roqw) concerning one mode of 
4 iQttking bread among the Arabs, seems tn illustrate a passage in the Psalms, " Or ever 
ffOwr pott bemade hot with thomty* (Ps. Iviii. 8. ) According to d^Arvieux, the Arafaa 
beat stone pitcher? by kindling fire^ in them, and theo dab the outside with dough, 
IVhicb is thus baked. " They kindle,''^ says he, *' ujire iualfurgtstontpUdier: and mhen 
au hfd, thejf mix the tnealin water f as we do to took* paste^ and dab it wifit.lAe kollon 
tfiheir hands upon the ovtside t^f the pitcher, and this soft pamn dough spreadt and is 
bfUced in an inkani: the heat ^ the pitcher having dried up aU its inoisture-, ihe bread 
cpn»s qff" in small thin sHeeSj like one (^ ovr rvafers." Voyage fait par ordre du Roy. 
Louis ICIV. c. xiv. p. 283. Fur. 1717. Se« also the Bnslish edition, lond 172:1 
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fresh for eveiy meal. Wine, && a forbidden beverage, was not 
olTei'ed (o as. We supped upon the roof, as we sat; and were 
somewhat sorprized in being tofd we were to sleep there afso. 
This the aj^ha said would be nf cessary, in order to avoid the 
fkfis; but they swarmed in sufficient number to keep the whole 
party sleepless, and quite in torment, during the few hours we 
allotted to a vain expectation of refjosc. The lapse of a ceo- 
tiny has not etTected ttve smallest change in the manners of the 
inhabitants of this country, as appears by the accounts earlier 
travelteFs have given of the accommodations they obtained. 
Bis^liop Pococke''s desrriptioa of his lodging at Tiberias exactly 
correspoiids with that of our receptioti here.* A wicker shed, 
or hovel, npoii one side of the roof, wss fonnd capable of con- 
tainiugsix of us; the rest extended themselves, in the open air, 
upon the stuccoed roof, and perhaps, on that account, were 
somewhat further removed from the centre of tlie swarm of ver- 
min; our situation being, literally, a focus, or point of concourse. 
At three o'clock we roused all the party, and were on horse- 
back a little before four. We cotil<l discern the town of Acre, 
and the liomulus frigate at anchor, very distinctly from this 
place. In a cemeteiy hard by, we noticed a grave, so con- 
structed as to resemble an Egyptian mummy : it was plastered 
over, aud afterward a face and feet had been painted upon the 
heap, like .'those pictui'ed upon the cases wherein mummies are 
deposited. After leaving Shef haroer, the mountainous territory 
begins, and the road winds among valleys covered with beau- 
tiful trees. Passing these hills, we entered that part of Galilee 
^vhich belonged to the tribe of Zabnion ; whence, according to 
the tritimphal song of Deborah and Barak, issued to the battle 
against Sisera, ^' they that handled the pen of the writer J*^ The 
scenery is, to the full, as delightful as in the rich vales upon the 
south of the Crimea ; it remineded us of the finest parts of 
Kent and Surrey.. The soil, although stony, is exceedingly 
licli, but now entirely neglected. That a man so avaricioua 
as Djezzar could not discern the bad policy of his mode of go- 
vernraeot, was somewhat extraordinary. His territories were 
UDCultivated, because he annihilated all the hopes of industry; 
but had it pleased him to encourage the labours of the 
bHsbaudman, he might have been in possession of rpore wealtfr 

* " We supped on the top of the bouse, Tor coolness, according to thc'ir custom^ 
snd lodged there likendse, in a sort of cloul, About eight feet square, of wicker work, 

pkslered round tonard the hottom, but wiihout a,xjf doors The place abouato 

witte vermin.*' Pooocke's Trav. ¥ol. ii. p. 69. Lond. 1745. 
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and power tlian any pacha in the graud siguior^s domiDioos. 
The detightful plaii^ of Zabulon appeared every where cover' 
cd with spontaneous vegetation, flourishiDg in the wiklest exu- 
berance. The same proof of its fertility is given by olher tra- 
vellers*. As we proceeded across this plain, a castle, once the 
acropolis of the city of* Sapphura,t appeared upon a hill^ dis- 
tant from Shef hamer about seven miles. Its name is still pre- 
served, in the appeliatiou of a miserable village, called Sephou- 
ry. An ancient aqueduct, which conveyed water to the city, 
uow serves to supply several small mills. We were told, that 
the French had been quartered in all tlic^ villages; that their 
conduct had rendered the nanMa of a Frenchman, once odious, 
very popular among the Arabs; tliat they paid punctually for 
every thing they required^ an^l left behind them nolioiiB». con- 
cerning the despotic tyranny of the Turks, which the govern- 
ment of that country will not find it easy to, eradicate. We as- 
cended the hill to the village; and found the sun's rays, even 
at this early hour of the morning, almost insupportable. If we 
had not adopted the precaution of carrying umbrellas, it would 
liave been impossible to cofitinue the journey. The CMftisfi- 
ctisindicusy or prickly pear, which grows to a prodigious. size 
in the Holy Laud, as in Egypt, where it is used as a fence for 
the hedges of enclosures, sprouted luxuriantly among the rocks, 
displaying its gaudy jellow blossoms, amidst thoins defying all 
human approacli-l W'e afterward saw this plant, with a stem, 
or trunk, as large as the mainmast of a frigate. It produces a 
delicious cooling^ fruit, which becomes ripe toward Ihe end of 
July, and is then sold in all the markets of the country. 

• Particularly by Pococke, Description of tlu East, vol ii. part i. Lond^ 1745. 

tin the enumeratioil of the citlea or Judab, (Josbiia, xv. 55.) this place^is mea* 
tioued with Carmtl, under the oame of Ziph. And David is said to have hid himself 
* with the ZipKUes, in strong: boKIs )n the Hill of Hachilab. (1 Sam. xxiii. 19 ) Harduiu-. 
(Num Antjq. illust p. 450. Paris, 1684.) upon the subject of ita appellalioD, says, 
«t More porro Hebrso iS^onii diciuius, quanqu|D3 iu scribendo.Crcrci sque atquc 
Latini, Sifltpa'piv et S'pp/unin scribant.*' Cellariu* writes it Sepphoift, from Josephus, 
(lib. iii. De Sell. cap. 3.) Zljr<pwpij /«7iVTn ouca t% FaXiXa/os T(J\it. JE^rofiardu^^ 
(Theat, Terr. Sanct.) as from the Greek, Sepkoron^ and ScpAorton ; also Septufr, under 
■which iwme it occurs ia the writings of some authors. It is, according to CeUarius, 
ibt Zippor or Zippori, of the Rabbins. In the Codex Pulatinvs of Ptolemy, (lib. v. 
cap. 16.) the naroe however occurs so nearly according to the manner in which it l^ 
• now pronounced in the country (II4ff(pot/pa)» thM this ancieut reading majr be pre- 
ferred to any other. A curious etymology of Zipporis Is noticed by CeUarius, (lib. 

lii. c. 13. Ups. 1706.) *• Judaeis est **lTSSt» Zipporis, ut in Talmud. Megill. fol. 6. col- 

I. aiunt, quia monti insidet, *)|0y3 rietd avis." 

J It is applied to the same tise in the West Indies. Baron de Tott notices its im- 
portance, as a fence, iu the Holy Land, *' The Indian fig tree, of which the hetlges 
are fopmed, serves as an insurmountable barrier for the security of the fields.** (Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 312. Lond. 1785.) It mi^ht, ia certain latitudes, answer temporarv 
purposes, as an outwork of fortification. Artillery has no effect i^on it ; fire will aoi 
act upon it; pioneers caanot approacli it; and ceiUier cavalry nqr iafaotry cno tr» 
%erae it, • , 
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SipPHrRi, or Sepphoris, now Sepkauty, was once the chief 
city and bulwark of Galilee.* The remains of its fortifica- 
tions exhibited to us an exfstino; work of Herod, who, after its 
destruction by Varus,* not only rebuilt and fortified it, but 
made it the chief city of his letrarchy.f Here was held one 
of the five Saohedrims of Judaea.^ Its inhabitants often 
reroited against the Romans.§ It was so advantageously sit- 
uated for defence, that it was deemed impregnable. In later 
ages, it bore the name of Dioeoisarea.^ Josephus relates, that 
the inhabitants of Scpphariif amicably entreated Vespasiany 
when he arrived in Ptolemais.** Harduin commemorates 
medals of the city, coined afterward, under the Romans, in the 
reigns of Domitian and of TrsQHD.f\ Wewere not fortunateio bur 
search for medals, either here, or in any other part of the Holy 
Laud ; and, speaking generally of the country, these antiqui* 
ties are so exceedingly rare, itiat the peasants seemed unac* 
quaiuted with the objects of our inquiry. This was not the 
case among the Arabs in Egypt, nor in any part of Greece. It 
is true, the French had preceded us, and they might have car- 
ried ofi* the few which had of late years been discovered ; but 
Ihey had wei^tier matters to consider, and the inhabitants 
among whom we ftiade our inquiry did not mention having 
supplied them with any reliques of this kind. When we arriv- 
f'd in the viflage, we were invited to visit the house of St Anne^ 
The proposal surprised us, coming from persons in the Arab 
tlress; but we afterward found that the inhabitants of Galilee,, 
and of the Holy Land in genera], are as often Christians as 

Xupi'u, xai q^poupttv SKm tou fSvous IcrojilvTjv. " SeppkcrU^ que Galiiaut maxtma, rf *•• 
isiutmo toeo condttch htUuque £tnti$ futvra prtusidio.^' Joseph. litK iii. Bell. Jud. 
cap. i. p. 832., 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. zviii. c. 3* 

t Ibid. lib. xiv c 10. 

( Of which 1n9tance8 are mentiooed hj vnrious authors. Ot Iv AiOKa4(r<tpi/<;t ifi^ 
llafA crt(vyM ^IsdaToi wrtu *P«|ia<fuv Sirka dvT^wv. (Socrat. Hist. ii. c. 33.) *• Juchfti 
qui Dioesesaream Pa<lesth>9e incolelnnt contra Rokaaaos arma sumseruot." See also 
Sozofflfio. Histor. lib iv.c. 7. 

It Cellarlus. torn ii. p. 499. Lips. 1706. and the authors by him cite«l. Hieronymus 
(Je Locis £br. io Araba : ** Est et alia villa, Arabg nomine, in finibus Dlooqesarett, 
luas oUm Saphorbe dicebatur.'*^ Hegeaippus, lib. i. cap. 30. " Protvealens adventus 
*oi nuQijo Ses^horim priseo ▼oeitatam nomine, quam Diocssaream postea nunciipa* 
Terunt." 

** KaJ.aaTii rafirnv hcin&(j\vbt^rhfir6ktv<n r^s FaKikoUtu Sfstpoapiv vrjid^itvoi, 
*v Tn5€ ilpiiyijeoi (ppovouvtii. ♦' In hS.cporro civitate occurrerunt el SepphorUsbt 
qui GalUaa oppidum incolunt, animis pacia studioate," Joseph, lib. iii. Bell. Jad. 
"P- 1. 

tt CEn4>0PHWQW. " Domitiani ac Thgaiii nummi, Cimelio Regio, quorum 
postreDBum laudat Patinus, p. 183, cum palms, eflSgle, qui Phcenices in primis, ac 
Judaeae typus." Harduini Ijlumm. Antiq. illust. p. -149. Paris, 1684. See aHo Papb> 
9' 146. and YaiUaat, imp. August et C£s. Kumtem. pp. 23, 31. Par. 169^. 

X2 
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they are MahometaoB; fn<leed, they eometimes conader them- 
selves equally followers of Mahomet and of Christ. The Dru- 
ses, concerninfl; whom, ootwithstanding the detailed account 
published by Wiebuhr* and by Volney^t weliave never receiv- 
ed due historical information^ worship Jonas, the Prophets, and 
Mahomet. They have also Pa^n rites; and some among 
them certainly offbr their highest adoration to a calfj This 
account of their religion we received from a sensible and well- 
informed member of their own community. The worship of 
the calf 18 accounted for, in their Egyptian origin ,- § the remains 
of Buperstiiion, equally ancient, being still retained in that 
country. Although the vicinity of Mount Libanus may be 
considered as the residence of the main horde of this people, 
stragglers, and detached parties of them, may be found.io every 
part of the Holy Land. Tlie inhabitants of Sephoury are gene- 
rally Maronites,!! yet even here we found some Druses. Those 
of Nazareth are Greeks, Maronites, and Catholics. Cana of 
Galilee is tenanted by Greeks only ; so is the town'of Tiberias. 
In Jerusalem there are sects of every denomination, and, per- 
haps, of almost every religion upon earth. As to those who 
call themselves Christians, in opposition to the Moslems, we 
found them divided into sects, with whose distinctions we were 
often unacquainted. It is said there are no Lutherans ; aud if 
we add, that, under the name of Christianity, every degrading 
superstition and profane rite, equally remote-^from the enlight- 
ened tenets of the gospel, and the dignity of human nature, 
are professed and tolerated, we shall afford a true picture of the 
state of society in thiseountry. The cause may be easily assigned. 
The pure gospel of Christ, eveiy where the herald of civilization 
aud of science, is almost as little known iuthe Holy Land as in 

* Voyage en Arable, torn. ii. p. 348. Arosterd. 1T80. 

t Travels in Kgypt and ^vm. vol. ii. p. 33. LomJ. 1787. 
r t Tbe Horsbip oTthe calf lata been doubted, aiMi by aottie denied ; but the existence 
of this curious relique of the ancient mytholoiry of Egypt, as wen as jof the worship 
of ricffvt, amoQ£ the inhabitants of Mount Libanus, is now placed beyond dispute. 
Colonel Capper, journeyiuK. over laudr from India to Cyprus, in order to Join our 
fleet in the Mediterranean, iofomied the author ttat he i»d wKneased the existence 
of . the last- mentioned superstition. 

} See a note in the last chapter, p. 2^i. 

il A very curious account of the Maronite Christi^, collected from their own bis* 
toriaos, is given by De la Koque, (Voyage en Syrie et (iu Mopt Liban, Kar. 1722.) 
. wherein it is stated, that this sect were named from their founder, St USarvn^ a Syrian 
hermit, who lived about the beginning of the fifth century, and whose life is written 
by Tketdorti. His austere mode of living spread bis reputation ail over the east. 
St. Chryaostom wrote a letter to bfm from the place of his exile, ('* Ad Mu-onesir 
Monachum et Presbyterum Epist. S. Joan. Chrysost. 36.*') w}ucb letter fixes very 
■early the time when St. Marnn lived, which was about the year of Christ 400. Fo- 
cockeaays (Descript. of the East, vol. it. p. 94 ) that the Jlarooites are ctteefllfd 
aore honest than an y other sect of CHrlstiaos in thr en^t. 
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Gali^ovDia or Ifew Holland. A scries of le^odarj tradi- 
tions, mingled with remains of Judaism, and the wretclied 
phamasies of illiterate ascetics, may trow and then exliibit a 
glimmering' of heaveolj light; but if we seek for the blessed 
eflect^ of Christianity in the land of Canaan, we must look for 
that period, when ^ the desert shaH blossom as the rose, and 
the wilderness become a fruitful field." For ^his reason we 
had e^^y resolved to make the sacred Scriptures our only 
guide:^oughoat this interesting territory ; and the delight af- 
forded by the internal evidences of truth, in every instance 
where their fidelity of desciiptioo was proved by a coniparisoQ 
with existing documents, surpassed even all we had anticipa- 
ted.* Such extraordinary instances of coincidence, even with 
the Gitttoms of the country as they are now exhibited, and so 
many wonderful examples of illustration aSbi'ded by contrast- 
ing the simple narrative with the appearances presented, made 
ns^nly regret the shortness of our time, and the limited sphere 
ofour abilitiea for the comparison. When the original compi- 
lerf of ^' Observations on various passages of scripture" un- 
dei'took to place them in a new light, and to explain their 
meaning by relations incideotly mentioned in books of Voy- 
ages and Travels into the East, lie was struck by communica- 
tions the authors of those books were themselves not aware of 
having made ; and it is possible, his commentators may discern 
similar instances in the brief record of our journey. But if the 
travellers who ha\'e visited this country (and many of them 
were men of more than ordinary talents) had been allowed lull 
leisure for the inquiry, or had merely stated what they might 
have derived solely from a view of tlie country, abstracted from 
the consideration and detail of the lamentable mummery where- 
by the monks in all the convents have gratified the credulity 
of every traveller for so many centuries, and which in their 
subsequent relations they seem to have copied from each other, 
we should have had the means of elucidating the sacred wri* 
tings, perhaps in every instance, where the meaning has been 
^' not determinable by the methods commonly used by learned 
men.''t 

*S<!!oequiden» muUa loca folsoostendi ab hominibus lucri avidis per uuiversam 
PalaBstiuam? ac si haec et ilia miranda opera ibi jpatrata fuiBsent,sed hoc tamen neeari 
SOD potest, aliqua saDecertoaeiri." Relamil Falaestioa, cap. iv. ia Thesaur. Aatiq. 
Sacrap. Ugoliol, vol. vi. Venet 1746. 

t The Rev.Thomaa Harmer. See the different editioM of his vork, 1764, 1777> 
T7S7: and especially the /««riA, published io 1808, by Dr. Adam Qiarfte. 

^ See the title to the mvk qbove meijtlQBed. 
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Hie House of St. Anne, tt Sephoury, presented us witfi thcr 
eooimeucement of that superstitious trutnperj, vhrcb, for a 
loD«: time, has constituted the chief object of clcvotiou aad of 
pilgrimage iu the Holy Land, and of which we had afterward 
instances without number."*^ A tradition prevails that St. 
Joachim and the mother of the Viif in Mary resided in thi» 
placf : acconlingly, some pious agent of Constantine the First 
erected over the spot where the monks fancied their house had 
stood, or, what is more likely,, over what they vouched for be- 
ing the house itself, a most magnificent church. The remains 
of this sauctt^ary were what we had been iu^ited to see ; and 
tliese now bear the name of the house -I have mentioned. 
The visit was, however, attended by > circumstances winch may 
possibly iuterest tiie reader more than the cause of it will in- 
duce him to imagine. 

- We were conducted to the miris of a stately gothie edifice, 
wlijch seems to have been one of the finest structures in tiie 
Holy Land^ Here we entered, beneath lofty roessive arches 
of stone. The roof of the building was of the same mate- 
rials. The arches are placed at the intersection of a Oreek 
cross, and originally supported a dome or a tower : their ap- 
pearance is highly picturesque, and they exhibit the grandeur 
of a noble style of architecture. Bi'oken coltimns of granite 
and marble lie scattered among the walls, and these pfove how 
richly it was decirated. W^ measured the capital of a pillar 
of the order commonly called Tuscan, which we found lying 
against a pillar of granite. The top of thia formed a square of 
three feet. One aisle of this building is yet entire; at the 
eastern extremity whereof a small temporary altar bad been 
recently constructed by the piety of pilgrims: it epnsisted of 
h>ose materials, and was of very modern date& Some frag, 
ments of the original deeorations of the church bad been ga- 
thered from the ruins, and laid upon this altar ; ^nd, although' 
* it was open to every approach, even Mahometans had abstain- 
ed from violating the sacred deposit. We were less scrupu- 
lous; for among these, to our verj gireat surprise, we noticed 
an ancient painting, executed after the manner of the pictures 
worshipped in Kussia^f upon a square piece of wood, about 
half an inch in thickness. The picture, split through the 
middle, consisted of two pieces : thes^, pkced one upon the. 

• A tiouse sopposed'to hftT« belonged to tfceswit penofes ill- also 9liotr& in Jeffs' 
t See the first part of tbeae triTtls, ch. II. 
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Other, hjy covered with dust aod. cobwebs, upon the altar. 
From its appearance, it was evident that it liad been found 
near the spot, the dirt not having b^en removed ; and that the 
same piety, whicb had been sliown in collectinis; together the 
other scraps, had also induced some person to place it upon the 
altar, as a relique. How Jong it had remaified there could 
not be ascertaiued ; btit Ja all probability it had lately been 
deposited, because tlie cattle, comrog into tliis place, might 
have disturbed k ; and the Moslems, from their detestation of 
every pictured representation of the human form, would have 
destroyed it, the instant, it was perceived by them. We there- 
fore inquired for the persou to whom this place principally bc-^ 
ioiiged. Ap Arab came, who tofd us the picture bad beeu 
found in moving a heap of rubbisli belonging to the church ; 
aod that there were others like it, which were discovered ia 
clearing some stones and mortar out of au old vaulted lumber- 
room belonging to the building, where certain of the villagers 
had since been accustomed to keep their plaster bee-hives* and 
\voi'kiQg utensils. To this place he conducted us. It was 
near the altar. The Arab opened it for us; and there, ia the 
midst of bee>hives, implemeots of husbandry, and other lum- 
ber, we found two pictures upon wood, of the same kind, al- 
most entire, but ia the condition which might be expected from 
the manner of their discovery. Of these curious reliqucs, 
highly interesting, ,from the circumstances of their origin, and 
liieir great antiquity, as specimens of the art of painiitig, a 
more particular description will now be given. 

The first, namely, that which was found in two pieces upon 
the altarf represents the interior of an apartment, with a man 

* Hassekiuist was »t this place upon the fifth of May, 1 751 . The monks who were 
T*ith him.aliglit^d to hooour the ruins of the church. " The inhabitants," says he, 
" breed a great number of bees. They make their hives of clay, four feet long, and 
half a loot in diameter, as in Bgypt.»» This sort of bee-hive is also used la Cyprus. 
See p. 209. , ^. 

1 Having presciiled this picture to the Rev. T. Kerrich, prihrlprt libraiian of the 
University of Cambridge , exactly as it waa found upon the altar of the church ol 
iSephoury, that gentleman, well known for the attention he has pai<l to the history of 
ancient painting, IBa, at the author's request, kindly communicated the fbiiowiog re- 
sult of bis observations upon the subject. . • t • 

" This ancient picture is on cloth, pasted upon wood, and appears to be pamled 
in water colours^upon a priming of chalk, and then varnished, in the manner taught 
by Thft(iphilus,(J) an ..author who h supposed to have lived aa early as the tenth 

° It is a fragment, and nearly one foorth part of it seems to be lost. Three per- 
sons wih by the wimlno or glory about the head of each, rauat be alUamta, are at a 
tahle, on which are radishes, or some other roots, bread, &c. Two of the figures are 
Bitting, and one of them holds a gold vessel, of a particular form, with ao ear: u\% 

CI) See Kaspe's Essay on OH-Paintlng, p. 68, and 87. ito. Land. 1781. 
'2) Va^e 40^ of the«ame boek. 
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find woman seaterl at their miptper table. The marks of age 
are stron^^lj delineated in the featitrea of these two personages. 
A 3'ouoir female is represented as comin» into the house, and 
approaching the table in haste, to communicate inteiligeiice. 
Her left hand, elevated, points toward heaves. A circular 
symbol of aanctiiy surrounds the heads of all of them ; and 
the picture, according to the most ancient style of paiuting, is 
executed upon a golden back ground. The subject seems evi- 
dently the salutation of Elizabeth by the Virgin, in the house 
of Zacharias.^ Upoo the table appears a flagon, some 
radishes, and other articles of food. Elizabeth is represented 
holding a cup half filled \riih red wine, and the Virgin's right 
hand rests upon a loaf of bread.f A chandelier, with liglHed 
candles, hangs from the ceiling ; and, what is more remarkable, 
the Fleur de IM\ as an ornament, ap|»ear8 among the decora- 
tions of the apartment. Ti)e form d the cbalke in the hand 
of £liz:ibeth, added to the circumstance of the chandelier, 
give to this picture an air of less antiquity than seems to cha- 
racterize the secand, which we found in tiie vaulte<) chamber. 
Dear the altar; although these afTord no document whereby its 
age may be determined. Candelabra, nearly of the same 
form, were in use at a very early period, as we learn from the 
remains of such antiquities In bronze ; and tha lily,* as a symbol 

•tbera g^d cap* wilbred liquor ia it: the third appears to b« speaking, and points 
up to bearen. ' . • 

" Th« glories, and some other parts of the picture, are sHt, as the whcAe of the 
mcIe jrouoii certainly was originally. 

** It is uodouhtediy a great curiosity, and very ancient, although H may be ex- 
tremely difficult to fix its date with any degree of accuracy. From the style I taanot 
conclude any thing, as I never saw any other picture like It; hot there is nothing in 
the architecttjre represented in it to induce w to suppme it can be later than the end 
of the eleventh ceutury ; and it may be a great deal older. 

* Luke i. 39, 40. 

t Probably intended as an allnsion to the elements of the holy sacrament. 

t The vulgar appellation of Flower de iMce is given in England to a species of irfa, 
Mt the flower originally deslf nate»l by the ii*renoh term Fleur de Lw, waa, as its name 
Implies, a lily. It is represented inaU ancient paintings of the Virgin, and sonjetlmes 
ia the hand of tlhe trcliang^'l, in pictures of the annunciation; thereby .denoting the 
advent of the IWessiaiu lU original consecration was of very liigh antiquity. In 
the Song ot Solomon (ch. ii. 1, 2.) it is mentioned with the rose, as an emblem of the 
church : '• I am the rose of Sharon, and the iilif of the valley." This alooe is auffi- 
cient to explain its appearance upon religious paintingf<. Its introduction as a, ivpo. 
in heraldry may he referred to the crusades. It appears In the crowu worn by Bd- 
ward the Confessor, ecrordiog to a coin engraved both in Speed an<l in CarodoD. But 
there is another circumstance which renders its situation upon pictures of tbc Virjtia 
peculiarly appropriate: the word Nazareth, in Hebrew, signmes fl T^o^'W ; and St. 
Jerom, who mentions this circumstance, (torn, I, epist. xvil. ad Marcel lam ; See 
also Fuller's Pale^tiue, book II. e. 6. p. U3. Lond. 1650) considers it to he file cause 
of the aU«3Kin ma'le to ajtower in the prophecies concerning Christ. Marines Sanii- 
tus hints atthis prophetical allusion in the writings of Isaiah. These are his words : 
•* Hac est ilia amtibilis civitas Nazareth, quae yforitto interpretatur: in qua *os campi 

oritur, dum in VirKlne Verbum caro cffieitur Ornatils tamen illonobili flOrt, super 

<i»om coBRtat spiritual domini quietfese. ' u<jryidct/ inquit Isaya?, *Jios it radift 
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of C hrlstlanity, has beea found upon retigious pictures as long 
as any specimens of the art of paintlii^ have been known, 
which bear reference to the history of the churcli. The wood 
of the sycamore -^fas used for the backs of ail these pictures ; 
aad to this their preservation may be attributed ; as the syca- 
more is never attacked by uorms, and is known to endure, 
unaltci^, for a very considerable time. Indeed, the Arabe 
maintain that it is not. In any degree, liable to decay. 

The secoud exhibits a more ancient style of painting : it is 
a picture of the Virgin, bearing, in swaddling clothes, the iq- 
fast Jesus. Th« style of it exactly resembles those curious 
specimens of the art whicli are found in the churches of Rus- 
sia;^ excepting, that it has an Arabic, instead of a Greek, iu- 
scription. This pict<ure, as well as the former, is painted ac- 
cordin/2^ to the mode (prescribed by Theophilus, in his chapter 
'' De Tahulus Altarimn ;^'j[ which alone affords satisfactoiy 
proof 6( its ^reat antic^ity. The colours were applied to a 
priming of chalk upon cloth previously stretched over a woodeo 
tablet, and covered with a superficies of g^ltiUn or size. The 
Arabic inscription, placed in the upper part of the picture, 
consists only of these words : 

^ar? t|)e (Elirgim 

The4hird picture is, perhaps, of more modern origin than 
either of the others, because it is painted upon paper made of 
cotton, or silk ragi, which has been also attachecf to a tablet of 
sycamore wood. This is evidently a representation of the Yir- 
po Maiy and the child Jesus, although the words *-l^I>e il^olg," 
iu Arabic, are all that can be .read for its. illustration ; what fol* 
lowed having been effaced. Three lilies are painted above 

Jesse^etreqvieteetruperiumspintutdomlnV" (IVfarin. Sanut Secret. Fidfil. Cruc. 
lib. iii. para 7. c. 2.) Heifce t^e cause wherefore, ia aDcient paintings used for ilia- 
riioating mtssals, the rose and the lily, separately or co^abined, aRcompany pictures of 
the Virgfn. In old engravings, partwularly those by Albert Durer, the Virgin is 
rarely represented unaccompanied by the lily. Hence, again, the oriKin of th<>sc 
lingular paintings wherein subjects connected«with the history o1'€hriat are repre- 
*eiit«d withiita wreath of flowert, added, not for ornamentHl purposes alone, -but aa 
having a religioue interpretation ; and hence, in all prol>al»Jlity, the curious ancient 
legend of the miraculous J?aweTi»i^ of Joseph's alaff in the temple, wherehy the 
*Hlof Goit, concerning his raarriago with the Virgin, was said to be raiiaculously 
manifested. See the tjook of ♦' The Golden Ltgtnity as printed by'Caxton. In the 
strcount gVvenbyftuaresmiuseoncerDiDg Nazareth (Hb. vii. c 5 Elucid. Ter Sanct.) 
Christ Is denominated " Flos campi, et liHum 6»iivaUiunh cvjus odor est sicvl odor 
agH pletiV* Vid-tom. IL p 817 ^«<>»ft7?-lC39. 

* See the-flrst volume of these Travels, chap. IL ». ,» t^ ua. 

t S«e the ancient manuscript published byllaspe, aad referred to by Mr. ^ctpic* 
ia kis DQteupon the former picture. 
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the hefirl of tlie infant MetBiah : and wliere the paint bas vbollj 
disappeared, in consequence of the injuries it,has sustained, ao 
Arabic manuscript is disclosed, whereon the picture was painted* 
This manuscript is nothing more than a leaf torn from an old 
copy book : the same line occurs repeatedly from the- top of 
the page to the bottom ; and contains this aphorism: - 

%^ CUiMUebtr M toaliteti in tlft Wat of <Ntu 

Whatsoever may have been the antiquity of tliese early spe- 
cimens of the art of painting, it is probable that they existed 
long prior to its introduction into Italy ; since they seem evi- 
dentjy of an earlier date than the dsstnictionof the cbarcbf 
beneath nhose ruins they were buried, and among whicli tl)er 
were recently discovered. No value was set upon them : they 
were not esteemed by the Arabs in whose possession they vere 
found, although some Christian pilgrim had placed the twofrsg- 
roents belonging to one of them .upon the rude altar which his 
predecessors had constructed from the former materials of the 
building. Not the smallest objection was made to ilmr re*; 
moval : so, having bestow^ a trifleupon the Mahometan tena»t 
of the bee-hive repository, we took them into safer custodj.* 
Among the various authors who have mentioned Sephoury^ 
DO intelligence is given of the church in its entire alltte: thtb is 
the more remarkable, as it was certainly one of the stateliest 
edifices in the Holy, Land. Quaresmius, who published iothe 
aevenleeuth century a copious and eUborate description of ^be 
Holy Land,t has afforded the only existing document copcero- 

* The author is further indebted to his learned friend, the Rev. J. Fa1iner,.of Ft. 
JohnN CoHe^^, Cambridge, Arabic proressor in the udiversity, far ttie folluwing ob- 
servations upon tliese pictures. Profesaor Palmer travelled in the HoAy baod sooa 
afttir they were discovered. > • 

** The aotiquity of the tablets cannot be determined precisely ; yet.it mjsiy be afiiB' 



yortance to remark the absence of any Arabic titles corresponding witji ^P. 91, 
aodQGOTOKOC, so fommonly, not to sav Mivariably, inscribed upon tbecffij[«sff I 
th<>> Virgin, some of them more than five hundred years old, i«iiich are seen iotbe- 1 
Oreek churches. 

•* I assume, aa beyood doubt, that these tablets belonged to some church, «-do- i 
raestic sanctuary, of Milkite Greeks ; lioth from the close correspondence, in figwr« 
and expression, tetween the effigies in their churches, and tbos&on tlie tabletf; «>^ 
from the fact* familiar to all who bave visited eastern countries, tlxat sncli laUet^ are I 
rarely, if ever, found among Catholic Christians/' 

i This work is very little known. It was printed at Antwerp in 1(439, in two Ian"g* 
folio volumes, containing some excellent engravings, und^r the title of '* Biiior*^ ^ 
Throlo^ica et hloralis Terra. Hartda Elucidation Quaresmiurf was a Fran<^i»cao f'**'' i 
^ Lodi in Italy, and once apoitolic commissary and j»raeic* of the Holyliand.. Hf i 
had therefore every opportunity, from his situation, as well as his own' actual obier"- I 
xioa, to illustrate the ecclesiastical antiquities of that country. , ' 
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ing tlie form of this bui}diDg ; but his. account is avowedly de- 
rived from a survey of its ruins. Speaking of the city, be ex- 
presses himself to the following effect :* " It now exhibits a scene 
ofnuD and desolation, consisting only of peasants' habitations, 
aod sufficiently manifests in its remains, the splendour of the 
ancient city. Considered as the native place of Joachim and 
Aooa, the parents of the Yirgin, it is renowned, and worthy of 
beiog visited. Upon the spot where the house of Joachim stood 
a conspicuous sanctuaiy, built with square stones, was after- 
ward erected. It had two rows of pillars, by which the vault 
of the triple nave was supported. At the upper end were three. 
chapels^ now appropriated to the dwellings of the C^rabsJ 
Moors.'' From the allusion here made to the nave and side 
aisles, it is evident Ctuaresmius t^elieved its form to have been. 
different from that of a Greek cross: yet the four arches of the 
center and the dome they originally supported rather denote 
tbb style of architecture. The date of its construction is io- 
cidentlj afforded by a passage in £piphanius,t in the account. 
giieo by him of one Josephus, a native of Tiberias, who was 
authorized by Constantine to erect this and other edifices of a 
similar nature, in the Holy Land. * Epiphanius relates, that he 
built the chwches of Tiberias, Diocxsarea, and Capernaum ; 
and Dioc$Bs«ea iH^as one of the names given to Sepphovi8.|: — 
This happened toward the end of the life of Constantine,; there- 
fore the church of Sepphoris was erected before the middle of 
the fourth century. ** There was,'* says he,§ "among them one 

* " Nunc dirtita et desolata iacet, ru^ttcanas dumtaxat contiiMns domosf et muHas 
dbjiciensoculja rtrinas ; qiiibus iDtelii£iti|r quam eximia olim «xtiterit urbs. Celebris 
est, et digna ut visitetur, Qu6d credatiir patria Joachim et AnDae, sanctorum Dei 
leiiltricis parentuin. Et in loco ubi Joachim domus erat fuit poBte9L illustris eedificata ' 
ecclesia ex quadratis lapidibus : quos babebat ordiaes columnarum, ^ulbus tripficis 
ftfistestudofalciebatur: in cap He trea babebat capellaa, in pTXsmtik ia Maurorvm 
domoncalas accommodatas.^* Quartsmii Ehtcid, Terr. Sanct. lib. vil. cem, 5. torn. II, 

f Tte teiiimoay of Spiphanius concernioig this country is the more Taluable> as be 
was himself a native of Palestine, and flourished so early as-the fourth century. Re 
wasboro at the village Of fiesanduc, iir320; lived with Hilarion and Hedychius; iras 
made bishop of Salamis (now Famagosta) in Cyprus, in 366 ; and died in 403, at the , 
^e of eighty t4n retiffaiiig from Constantinople where he had been to visit C^rysos- 
uwa,  " 

]As it appears in the writings of Socrates Ecclesiasticus and Sozomen. Fid. 
Socrol. Hist. i0. 33. Sozomen. Bistor. lib', iv, c 7. 

, 1 ''Hv di Its «? ahrOv ^tacnvros, o&x 5 <ru77pa(psj, itai iVropioTpA^f, xal iraKaios 
»«'«Bi, dXX» 6 djr<i TiP«p»d3o«, 4 Ivxp^voir to3 jioxof {TouKuvo-TavTi'voo toC Bac-»\£u<rav' 
»_«, Toi57ipovTO*» Sf ucU 9^t a&Too Toi5 pairtXtftx dficinaroi Koinlmv itvxf 'xa\ i^Hciav 
|JlT>piv iv T^ ahiVL, TjP«piA5i JuxXiKTiav Xpitfroi i5pii<rtf», nai Iv AioMicapiiq. xal iv • 
^atrtpyaouityxdi ra*s &U^aif. ** Fuit ex illorum numero Josephus quidam, nou histo< 
^s ille scriptor antiquuB, sed Tiberiadeosls alter, qui beats memoriee Constaotini 
^Dioris Imperatoria state vixlt: 9. quo etiam comitivam accepit, cum e& potestate 
It cam io urbe ipsa Tiberiadis, turn Diocesarea, Capbamaumi, ac vicinii allts in. 
[piiiis ecclesias in Christi hODoresD extrueret" Eirifhemii Qpero, Par. 1622, torn. 
(• lib. i, Ad9. Haer. p. 128. 

2B 
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Joseptuis, not the ancient writer and hntoriap of thatnam^. bu* 
a native of Tiberias, contemporary with tlie I^te emperor, Con- 
staotioe the eUler, who. obiained from that sovereign Ote rank 
of County and was empowered to hnild a ^hurch to . Christ iu 
Tiberias, and in Diocsesarea, and iu Capernaum, aqd iu othei' 
cities." . . . " 

The sera of its destruction m^ be referred to tli^t of Jb' 
city, in the middle of the fourth century,, as QtentiQoedby Rt- 
' iand>^ upon the authority of Theophanes.i Phoeasde^ribf^s 
tb^ city aa totally mined^. withoiit exhiblti|)|!; a t^9t^. of. i<& 
original splendour.^ Bro^rd» Breidenba^^, Adneboxniits, aiid 
even William of Tjre (who so ofte^idtrij^luceaanaTI^sion 14 
Sephoury, in mentioning its celebrated founta^,§ are sileol as to 
the existence of this magnificeut. structure ; although all of 
them notice the tradition concerning Sr. Joachim and St. Aiiue. 
MarinusSauutus^io his bnef account of the<;ity> notices tbe great 
beauty of its fortress,!! bjut i& also silent concerning tlie temple 
It is only as we approach nearer to our own tiroes, jtfiatlbese 
stately remains o^jtain any notice in the writings or^arellers 
Tisiting the Holy Land. Donbdan is perhaps the first person by 
irhom they have been mentioDed. He passed^througfi Sepbouiy 

.* The realer, after a fruitless examioath>n of tbe pages.of Jdrickoruhu, and h'r- 
«re,dece8sor.s, 5«id«7ifeacA and Brocard, for anaccotmt of this "city, may find, in tli* 
JMaettineof Rtland, eVery inforination, coocerning its history, that the moat pro 

'^ounvi efu^iUoBi joined to matclUess. discrimiaation, diffi4ene&, aad judsoociot, couli! 
setecl and concentrate. It is the peculiar characteristic of Relaad's inestimable »<- 
eouot of Pttlxstfue, d work derived from the purest origifiai sourc^-s; to exhibit, in ;. 

^jcrspicuous and prominent Daanoer, the rarest and most TaluaUeXo^te^k^ini^. V.e*. 
«<eh Re'ttnd is silent 3^ to'the existence oT this buil(Vf%; i^bieti i^ t)^e mdrecemark 
able, a.-« it seems ohseureiy alluded to by these i«vd^.^ Adricliotti^, in ajp^akiti? c; 
Feppborrs : " Fidclur quondam catfud'raUm kab%Uu^ccksi(m i.itviLj^urim^ i»(.c/«- 
l9go PontifictemSt^raganeonnn AtUiochtna. Ecclesia^ inter S^isc$jtttitts S^ fey i^ C D'.oa- 
gn^regaustcwidcnumina^loeo:^ Vide Adrichoin. ia ^bulofi. X( 1401.88,^.443. TlmK. 
^©rr. Sanct. Colon. 1628. ' • 

t '* Annoaers Christlanae 339 destnicta est orbs Seppborls, ob seditiofieRiCtviurn. 
Ita re»»oarrat Theophanes, p. 33. Toortjj T<p l«i,oi nara n*Xa»o-ti'inv .'|cu5«rfli c.-- 
Tnptxv' «jl irzXK:\)s tOjv oXXotCvwv 'EXXnvcjv t« mX S«fji*?«Twi' dviIAoV Mat ot'Tij ^ 
?ra77«vfl {irayjit^ Cedrenu.-) vno roZ^aipdr^ 'P«jji«tt'«v avopi«^<rttv nftl ti'ttoXh octw; 
Z^ioxaicrAptia rsipav'.c^n. ,*' Hoc anno (xxv. CMsUTOii) JMaei' in -PetltteUina rn 
novas tnolUi tunt, excitatd sediiione ; plvrimitqw} turn Graeearmat turn Scunatittn»htm in 
terempti»i ijpti iandtm omncs ab exercitu Ror/tana intemecione d^kti »w»t, et «rf - 
e<^ruw Diocaesarea dirtUa.*' -Helandi P41»stina,lib. iii. de Urb.*«t Vie. ia^o« tev 
pbor. ' 

floUmatdemurbs Galilaeae Hempkori fitaest,pn»svs ineuUa, atque :^ihaNiabilis, m' 
lumque/jtre pristlnae beatUatis prqe sefert vestigium, Phocas de loc. Palaestittae, X. V 
to. Leon, Allatii ElMIVllKTA. ed. Bwt. Kihus. Coloik Ifi4S. 
" 5 *«/Nbstri autem qui apud FojfTKM J^EPHORiTANCfM, de quo taepifUmiin iri hi 
inictaHlttn ruoslris fecimus viention^n,^*. &c. WiHeruit ♦Tyrensis Histor. l\b^ xxi. 

II " De Naz«?€th id dua-iiQucaa eat 8ephorum, umle beata Amwtrvxit ofisiscir 
«Sippidum istud habet desnper ca^trum valdfi pulchrums: intJ«" JwcAiw ortos dicitur' 
Marini Saaadi Sicrtta FidtUumCrucisy Jib. iii. para 14« cap-. 7. 
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in the muffllc of t!ie seventeenth century, but was preveoted 
haKirig,*Mn couscquerice'of (he evil disposition of • the inhabit 
tants t«n'ard the Chrislinns.* As 6a author more patiently, of 
mote "ftithfuHy, concerilrftted the evidences of former wrilei-B, 
if any documeut ttad existed upon tiie 6iibject« it would at least 
have bad a reference in DoubdanV valuable work : he contents 
himself, however, witli barely meniioitii)«: the desolated condi- 
tion oT the town, and the ruins of its cl)nrcli.t £o:tnont and 
Heyrrran found the vaulted part' of the building, fdciog the 
fast, entire ; J and it ha« sustained no alteraiiou since their time, 
i4aniidrelf,§ Hasselquist.H and Pococke,** allude slightly toils 
remains. In this survey, it Is not easy to account for the dis- 
regard shown to a monument of antiquity, highly interesting, 
from its title to consideration jn the history of ancient archi- 
tecture ; Or la tlje city of which it was the pride, once renowned 
as the melropblis of Galilee. ^ ' * 

Here, protected by the stotie r6of of the building from the 
scoicIiiogTays ofthe sun, ail ourpai-ty were a^embled, and 
breakfasted upon unleavened bread, in thin cakes, served hot, 
vith fowls, eggs, and milk, both sweet and sour. Surrounded 
by so many objects, causing the events of ages to crowd upon 
tlie memory^' we would gladly haVe reposed a longer time. 
Wedrea^ed a second trial of llie intense heat to which we had 
fc*een exposed; but Nazareth was only five miles distant, awl 
vehad resolved to halt there for the remainder of the day and 
='i?^»t. Full of curiosity to see a place so memorable, we there- 
•ore abandoned our interesting asylum in Sephoury, and once 
niore encountered a Galiljieau sun. Our jouniey led us over 
a liilly aad stony tract of laud, having no resemblance to the 
rfeep and rich soil we had before passed. The rocks consist- 

' Vny. de la Terre Sairwte, f«. 588. Far. 1G57. 

■". "A present la ville est toute coaiblee f!e ruinrs, et sur lacJme «1e la monta^ne, 
■^.1 Test pas hairte. t»« *oit mxire x\u reste ('ft fi^sfinoeot d*«ne v.g}^ine qui avoit cslc 
t.:fu';G & la placode In tati-.ofa'e Fuiru >e .ftui.'rhimVt Sai;^te Anue." 

; Travels thfoogh, B^rf>i>e. Asia. kc. vol. H.j' 1j. Loud. \7»!), 

f He calls the place (Se^'iona. " On ihv ^\»-t ■>u!e of tbe tot»o stands gnod part of 
aiarv'e church, built r»n th€ sanse place whtic '.iiev sav stofxl the hou*e of Joach'in 
Hnl Anoa; it hi fifty paces Jons, and in breailtfi ptOportioEaWe " MaiMdrdl's Journ. 
*omAf/'p.toJeriiS.p.]]7. Oxf. 17i.'l. 

|I " Sfffuri, a village inlmhited Uy Greeks. In tl'is plare, the mr-nks who Tterewifh 
mealijjbted to honour tbe ruins of ao oW destroyed chtirf h, ^rljich is «;aiW to have beea 
'"Jilt in memory of the mother of 8t. Ame aad'st. >fary, vho are reported to have 
' *e!there." Hcusal^MuCs Trav. to the Kvt. p. ^:i.^ Lond. 1766, 

** "There is a castle on the top of tbe iii.'i, ^vitliafine lower of hewn stone ; 
"^^Jnear half a mile befow it is the village of 5^ p^ourv, called by the Christiana 
;f A.iina because thev have a tradition that Joachin) and Anna, the parents of the 

■c^^jcd Virgin, lived here, and that their l>oi:-e sslood on the spot where there are 
 ;'ft> of acbiircti. ;wUb eome (Va^ njem^ Of piltvs of groy grapitc about it," rocdcfefV 
L-^./i' o)j/>ctoat»n*,>. 63. i/9s«/, 174-a ' 



H of a hard compact limestooe: Haisselquist relates, that it is 
a coDtimiatioo of a species of territory pecaHar to ^le^^same 
meridiao through several countries.'^ fie fonad hete dM same 
plants which he had seen in Judea; and these, he- ^ys, were 
fioi common elsewhere. Among the more rare," he 'nfentiom 
the KaUfnUicosum. Hereahoots we iband that cmiidiMplaDt, 
the HeAfsanan Alhagi,i together with die Pwralea Pilce^h 
nd of Luinsus, and a new spectesof Pmk,\ This last, k^m 
the interesting circumstance of its locality, wehave- named Di- 
ANTHus Nazarjsus. Ahout a mile to the southeast of^Se- 
phourj, is the celebrated fountain so ofleo mentioned vs the 
history of the Cra^ades.} The dress of llieAiabs, In tl^s part 
of the Holy Land, and indeed throughout all Syria, is simpJe 
and uniform : it consists of a h}ue shirty descending below the 
knees, the legs and feet being ezpcwed, or the btter sometifDes 
covered with the ancient cothuniM^^ or bu8kin.{| A^^odt is 
worn, of very coarse and heavy camel's hair cloth, almaat uqi- 

*TraTelstoth«r.aat,f. 154/Zc7id. 17€6. 
t See Forakars /lora, p. 136. 

\ In this journey betireen Acre and Nazareth fc| di^coyered tli]:ee.ifiir spaciis, 
beside other rare plants, mentioned in the appendix. The new iipecies'aire, 
I. A non descript species of nild bttgloss^ {Igeopsis Linl^) with laocCblale btaiBtleav^ 
from two to three inches in length, and the flowers sessile, pointio£ to one S'«^« 
hL cur Fed close racemes at the tndu of the hranehesVtlie bracts llDear, longer ib^ 
the bl06som9, and, as well as every other part of the plant, exeeptiotg the blos- 
soms and roots, hispid, with strong; pungent bristles. We have named it LTCorsr? 
cotfFERTiFLoaA- LycopxU/eliU fwtgo-lttMceolotit atlloso-fospidUt inUgrii\ rcmii 
d^ff^is decwnbentimuve asperrimit; fioribus raeemotisr imMcatis, stuUiimi; ci> 
' T^m eoiyce UmgiorHmtx bracieis tiongoHs lanceobitd4iMtTibMs\ teminibiu npre 
glabHs^ nitidis, basi deniinUitit. 
•Tl. The new species of fink mentioned above, (^iantAtix Linn.) with slender slem:. 
a foot or more in height, an4 very liarrow three-nerved leaves, about jIa htch s'l 
a half 1 ong ; the Sowers solitary, embraced at the base by six ovate eJnrp-poijiti' : 
bracts, the petals uneqnally 8is-t09thed at the end. This we Jnive nair.e^ 
 siANTHus HAZARfus. Diontkus cttttfibvs parvm roaieti* tintgficibmvt JUrih^' 
toUtariU ; squtanis calvcinis tubo dimidio brevteribuSf ovatit,a'cutiSy sapiMf cdprai  
petalis sex dentatis ; /o/m etongaiis subtd^to-lmtaribiu, trhteTvUs, margiiie tti^r: 
III. A curious oon descript species oi stonti-cr»p (stdxtsn Linn.) witb ianeao^te fi^^I- 
leaves, the flowering stems nearly erect, Vrom above fourteen to efgbteen incbe> 
or more in heifl;ht, and often leaflet ; the flowers yeUoir, in .a sovtof vmbei- 
composed of close unequal racemes; the petals six, lanceolate and. acutfr'"''- 
t be same number of capmjles, and twelve Stanens.^ We have aamed it -sn*'" 
AbTup. Stdtmfoiiis lanctolatls acvtis integerrimis boH sotuUfi ^uHUUm fi^f^i 
Tts efeetis, sapins denudafis ;' racf.ni'u fUb/aftif^iUis^ pCHttUU seaauHt brtvlbi' 
^oribMS htxitpelalis htxcrgynis ; petalis lanceolatis ; culi/tiSiitaeutit^ 

N.B. The squamae at the base of the germ are wanting in this species, wbi'*' 
•tvitb the S.rOCfLroUmum of Dr. Smith, and the S. altUstmtimof M. Foireft, on^, ra : 
artificial system, to form a .separate genus from sedfonin the class dodeCTadria; ho"- 
' lijeir habit amf inflorescence keeping them very distinct ttom semptrviwrtm. 

i Almost all the writers,, who have given an account of th« Holy' Wus« inettiw" 
this fountain : it served as a place of rendezvous for the armies behMotging to the kwi^ 
<<f Jerusalem, particularly duHog the reign of ATmerkk and Baldwin the Four; 
Vid. Gesta Dei per Francos, iu Histor. W. Tyr> lib. xx. e. 27. lib xxii. e, 15, 19. '-j 
Hanov, IGll. WiUlara of Tyre speaks of it as between Sephoury and Nazareir 
'• CDnveeatis ktgni Frincipibustjfota foattsn Ulum tekbarimuaitiiwi imUr i'kuMrM • 
.iepharim eft." 

(1 Nearer to Jerusalem, the aocj'eot sandad is worn, exactly as it app«M«08 Gn 
t;:»ti Statues, 
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venttHf decorated wilh brosd blaek atid white stlipfs, passing 
Ymkaily down the back : this is ofooc squiire' piece, with 
Mes fertile arms : it has a seam down tlie back. ' Itade wkh- 
oBt tluB seam, it Is coosidered of greater value. Here, ftcn, 
-ue j;)eiitaps beheld the form and materials of our SaTJom V gar- 
MDti'fvt which the soldiers cast lots ; being ^' Without seam^ 
mnenpom the tap throughout.^* It was the most ancient dregg. 
of (be mhabitaertB of, this country. Upon their heads tliey noir 
trear asmall turban, (or dirty rag, like a coarse handkerchief, 
boufld across the temples,) one corner of wliich generally 
bangs dovn; and this, by way of distinction, is sometimes friu- 
f;e(i.iirithsir]og8,. in knots. The Arab^mmen are not so often 
concealed from view ^s iti other parts of Turkey : we had of- 
len seen them in Acre. . They render their person? as hideous 
and disgusting as any barbarians of the South Seas: their bo- 
dies are covered with a iong blue shift ; but their breasts are 
exposed; and these, resembling notiiiug human, extend to an 
exiiaordinary length. Upon their heads they wear two hand- 
kercMefs;one as a hood, and the other bound over it, as a fil- 
let, across the temples. Just above the right nostril they place 
a small button, sometimes studded with pear), a piece of glass*, 
orany othei* gHtteiing substance: (his is fastened by a plug 
ihrust through the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes they have 
Atie caciilagioom separation between the nostrils bored for a nogy 
as iar<;e as those ordinarily used in Europe for hanging curtaiiijs ; 
aiidthis, pendent on the upper Kp, covers the mouth; so that, 
iQ order to eat, it is necessary to raise it. Their faces, hands, 
»nd arms, are* tattooed, and covered with hideous scars; their 
eyelashes and eyes being always painted, or rather dirted, with 
somedingy blacker blue powder. Their lips are dyed of a 
tleep and, dusky blue, as if (hey l)ad been eating blackberries* 
Their teeth aire jet black ; tiieir naik and ' fingers brick red ; 
their wrists, as. well as their aiikies, are laden with large metal 
cioctures, studded with sliaip pyramidal knobs and bits of 
l^lass. Very ponderous rings are abo placed in their ears ; so 
tiiat alto^ther it might be imaginetl some evil daemon had em- 
|>loyedtl)ef whole <^ his ingenuity to maim and to disfigure tlie 
foveiieat work of tlie creation. In viewing these women, we 
may k^m some notion of the object beheld by the Chevalier 
D'Arvieux,* when B^dkh ^if* ©^ Hassan the Majorcan slave, 

* Sec the v«y ietereeling traveJs of the GhttbuiUr ^Arvicux, as written by M. de la 
^oque, and publ isbed at P«ris io 1717. D'Arvieux was oMde French consul- In Syria 
'^ I6i$2< ^ acftouct of ti.e Ar&bs exlt^hiltk a foitjbful pkture ol t1k«i^ msjinefij asd 

2 B 2 
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(fsr the first time condescended to unv^l bcpnelf before him 
ofHy there was this diflTerence, to he^teo. the effect of Aich a 
disclosure, that Hyehe, with all the characteristic decorations 
of an Aiabiao female, was moreover a oegreas. 

At)out half way between Sepfaourj and Nazareth, as we as- 
cended a hill, two very singular figures met us on' hoiseback, 
exciting DO inconsiderable mirth among the English meiobers 
of our caravan, in spite of all their endeavours to suppress it 
These were, the worthy superiors of the Franciscan Mooaste- 
rj in Nazareth : two meagre little men, in long black cassocks 
having hats upon their heads of the size of an ordinary um- 
brella. It h impossible to give an idea of the ludiowis ^ 
pearance they made, sittiog beneath these enormous hats, vith 
their knees quite up to iheir chins, as they descended the bill 
toward us. They had been informed of our approach by a 
party of Arabs, who had proceeded, by a-difierent road, tntb 
our camels of burthen, and were, therefore, kindly coimag to 
meet us. Thcfjr soon converted our mirth into gravity, by io- 
foi'mii^ us, that the plague raged, with considerable fury^ both 
in. their convent, ana in the town ; but as the principal daiiger 
was said to be in the convent, our curiosity superceded all ap- 
prehension, and we resolved to pass the night in one of the 
houses of the place. These monks informed us, that,, provided 
we were cautions in avoiding contaiet.with suspected person^ 
we might safely venture ; we therefore began^ by keepiagM^ 
at such a distance as might prevent any communication of the 
disorder from their persons. - The younger df the two, percdr- 
log Ihb, observed, that when we had been longer in the coun- 
try, we should lay aside our fears, and perhaps fallinto:the op- 
posite extreme, by becoming too indifferentras to the chaoce of 
. contagion. They said they visited the sick from the oooment 
' qftheir being attacked: received.them. into tbeu" coov^ot; ^d 
administered to their necessities ; always carefully abstaioiog 
irom the touch of their diseased patients.*^ The force of }iaiagi- 1 
nation is said to have great influence, either in avoiding or id i 
contracting this disorder ; those who give way- to any great de- 
gree of atom being the most liable ta its attack; while p^des- i 
tioarian Moslems, armed with a powerful feith that nothing caa 
' accelerate or retard the fixed decrees of Frdvideoce^ fassuo- 

b6«n th« stKyngest iDtsraa] evid«nc« of trut!i. The partlevlar citcujwUaw to 
, whicb Allusion is here made Is related in the 26th page of the edttloB cited. ^ 

• We afterward found a very different line of cooduct obaerved by the Moop " 
the Holy Sepulchre, wbo refused, and doubtless with very good reason, to aoiSi^^' 
Of ottf party after • TiaSt to BetUtleD) whf re the plague was Veh^ABt. 
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hurt throngh the midst of coBtagioo** Certaialy^ the danger 
h BM so'great a^it is generally believed to be. The ramour 
prevaleot in the aelghbourhood of Asiatic towDs, where the 
plague exists, of the number carried off by the disorder, is al- 
ways false; and tl}is gaining. strength, as it proceeds to anj 
<)istance, causes the accounts which are publbhed in the ga- 
zettes- t)f Europe, of whole pities being thereby depopulated. 
Tber towns of the Ploly Land are, it is true, often emptied 
of their inhaMtaots, who retire in tents to the environs when 
the plague is rife; but tliey quickly return again to their ha- 
bitations, when the alarm subsides. A traveller in these couo- 
tries^wlU do well to be mindful of this; because, were he to 
halt or turn back upon the event of every rumour of this na- 
ture, he would soon find his journey altogether impracticable. 
We had reason to regret that we were thus prevented from 
visiting Ba;fib in the isle- of Cyprus. In a subsequent part of 
ourlrarels, we were often liable to exaggerated reports con*^ 
ceming the plague. They are something like the stories of 
banditti, in many European mountains inhabited by a race of 
shepherds as harmless as the flocks they tend. The case is cer- 
tainly somewhat different in Asia, especially in the Holy 
Land, where banditti are no insubstantial phantoms, that van- 
ish whenever they are approached. The traveller in this 
country must pass "' the tents of Kedar, and the hills of the 
robbers." So it is cencereing the plague; he will sometimes 
find the reality, although it be inadequate to the rumour. We 
visited several places where the inhabitants were said to die 
by hundreds in a day; but not an individual of our party, 
^hich was often numerous, experienced in any degree the coo- 
^eqaebces of contagion. The French, (lom their extreme care- 
lessnesB^ -irere often attacked by it, and as often cured. The 
"raerebers ef the medical siafl^ belonging to their army in Egypt, 
seemed (p consider it as a malignant, and. therefore dangerous 
^ever ; but with proper precaution, by no means fatal. 

*3^ author knew a Jirabo»«tan of high rank,, who when his wlft was attacked by 
tbe plague, atteuUed her, with impunity, until she died. He would nM 8uifcr any of 
^is siayte to approach her person ; bat gave her food, and medicines with his own 
baa(te; aadf in tbe hour of death, impressed a parting ktea upon faei* lips, as he i*ept 
over her. In a similar stat^ of indifference as to the consequence of lus temerity, 
*t>e celebrated Vr. White, physician to our.army and navy, when in Egypt, resided in 
-he plague hospital at Grand Cairo, dnd escaped, until M acttaUy iaoculated hiitieeff 
^^ thc^pt^uleot virus of t^e disorder. 
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*Tite rest of tliis sliort journey, like ilie precediog* p«urt «f it, 
vr9% orer sterile HmcstoDC, prtncipallj ascending, luktil ween< 
tered a harrow defile betwecu the hiHs. This, stiddealj opeo- 
ing toward our ri^ht, presented us with a vievr of tlie soiaU 
town or village of Nazareth,* situated upon tlie side of a barren 
i^ocky elevatioQ, fachic; the east^ and commaodiug a iot^ T^llej. 
Throughout the domioionof Djezzar Pacha, there was uo place 
that suffered more from his tyrannieal goveroment than I^aza- 
reth. Its inhabitants,' unable to sustain the burtiteoa imposed 
upon them, were eontioualij emigralhtg to oilier territories. Tfae 
l^w who remained \vere sooo to i>e stripped of their possessions; 
and when no longer able to pay the tribute exacted from ttiem, 
no alternative remained, but that of gping to- Acre, to work ifi 
his fortifications or to flee their country. ThetoHUi viss m the 
roost wretched state of indigence and miser}\ the soil arouod might 
bid defiance to agriculture ; and to tiie prospect of starvatioa 
Tfere added the horrors of the plague.. Thus it seemed destined 
to maintain its ahcieuti'reputation ; fortheNathanaelofhisday 
might have inquired of a native of Bethsaida,f whether *any good 
thing could come out of Nazareth ?' A party of Djezzar's troops, 
encamped in tents about the place, were waiting to seize even 
the semblance of a harvest which coidd be collected imfi ail 
the neighbouring district. In the valley appeared one of those 
fountains, which, from time immemorial, Irave beeti^ the haltiDg 
place of caravans, and sometimes tlie scene of contention and 
bloodshed. The women of Nazareth were passing to and from 
the town, with pitcliers upon their heads. We stopped to ?i«w 
tlie groupe of camels, with their drivers, wim were there repo- 
sing: and, calling to mind the manners of the most remete 
ages, we renewed tlie solicitation of Abraham's servant uuto 
Rebecca, by the well of Nahor.J In the writings of early pil- 
grims and travellers, this spring is denominated " the fouotaio 
of the Virgin Mary ;" and certainly, if there b& a-spot through- 
out the Holy Laud, that was unc^ibtedly liououred by her 
jnesencc, we may consider this to have beefl the place; be- 
cause the situation of a copious spHiig is not likely to elmtige; 

* "NaTapfT, BcribJt Eplphanltts, olim oppldum emt, nunc vicus. w&twl.- Lib. i- 
ftdversiis Hiwses, p. 122. notatquc p. 136. ftote tempora Josepfci (usque ad imperhnu 
CoDstaotini flenioris) ouliis prster Jud«oc ilJic >liabitare licuisse.^ k^latM PAltstm, 
v/i VfrJS. Nasarelh. 

" Phocas appeUat cam nw^nroXtv, sic ut xti^it)*, et iroXtoJi viciet wbU, certorti' 
ppectu nompa inereatur." Ibid. 6e« alaO WMiain of Tyre, 1JI>. nxiii. c. SSt 
t JWuj, c. i. V^en. c. xxiv. 17. 
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and becaoae^tlie custom of repairing; thither to draw water» W* 
beea Y;oiHiDtte€U amoag tiie feiiiale inhabitantd oiWnmsOk, 
from ibeearliest period of- its history. Marinus Saoutua, ii|K^ 
acGurately descnbes its situation, nevertheless . c6p(buods it 
with the fottotaio of Sephoury* He relates the a^cieot tradi- 
tions oooceroiDg it, but mingles with his narrative the legeijija- 
rf stories characteristic of the age in which he li^cd.* 

After leaving this fountain^ ne ascended to the town, )in4 
were ccKiductftd to the house of the principal pbristiao iiih|bi- 
tantoMyTaa^reth. T^ tremendous name of Ujezzar had suc- 
ceeded in ppovidiDg for us, in the midst ofpoverty, more sump- 
tuous (are ifaan is oflen found in wealthier cities ; the convent 
had largely .contributed; but we had .reason to fear, that many 
poor families had been pinched to supply our board, AH we 
could do, th£refore/as it was brought with cheerfulness, was 
to receive it thankfully ; and we took especial care that those 
from whom we obtained it should not go unrewarded. 

Scarcely bad We readied the apartment prepared for our r&> 
septioR, wheo,. looking from the window into th^ court j^d he- 
Jopging^ to the bouse, we beheld two women grinding at the 
idUMq a matmier most forcibly illustrating the saying of our 
Saviour, before alluded to, in the account given of the ancient 
hand-mills of, the idand of Gyprus.+ They were preparing 
fiour to make our bread, as it is always customary in the coun^ 
iry wheu strangers arrive. The two women, seated upon the 
§trooDd^ opposite to each other, held between them two round 
flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, aad such as in Scot*- 
land are called querns. This was also mcutipaed ip descri- 
bing the mode of grinding corn iu the villages, of Cyprus ; but 
thecht^umstanceisso interesting, (oiirSdvioiir's allusion actu- 
ally referring to an existing custom-i&l^ place of his earliest 
residence,) that a little repetition may perhaps be pardoned* 
lu^ the ceotre of the upper stone was a cavity for poiiring in the 
cora; and, by the side of this,, an upright wooden handle, for 
moviog the stone. As the operation began^ one of tlie women, 
ymh iier right hand, pushed this handle to the wpmao oppo- 
site, who again sent it to her companion, thus coramuoicatiDg 

* He often copies Jacobus de Vitnaco, word for word. Marinus Sanutum began 
^^.^.SecrttaPiOtlivm Crucis in 150G. Jac. de Vitriaccwas bishop of PtoletnaXs, «nd 
rtied in May, J240. • Dc fonte SephoTitano dilectae matri iJesus) Dortaret aquam*, A»w 
*««« InjtkedvUaHs est: ibi dicittir puer Jesus semel, vase fletiii fr«cto, aqiiam 
ponasscioiremio matri suae." Marin, b'aout Secret. Fidel Cruc. lii>. iii. para va. 
«ap.2. 

t i?ee chap. xi. p. 208. of this volume. . ' 
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a rototory and very rapid motion to tlie upoetr sttfoe; JdSf^hr le& 
haficts bek^ nil the while employed iu supplying fresh gih|«^ aa 
fast asthebiau and ffoiir escaped froni vlit^ sides of liio ma- 

The convent of Nazareth, situated in the lower part ^ llic 
vUlnge, contains about fourteen friars, of the Franciscan order. 
Itg church (erected, as tiiey relate, over the cave wherein the 
Virgin Mary is supposed to have resided) is a hand^me edi- 
fice ; but it is degraded, as- a sanctuary, by absurdities too c<iQ* 
teiii|)tible for notice, if the description Of tliem did not offer an 
insirnctive lesson showing the abject stale to which the hiiqiau 
mtnd maybe reduced by superstition. So powerful is still iis 
influence in this country, that, at the time of pur visit^ ihe 
Franciscan friars belonging to the convent !iad bieen compelled 
to ftirfound tiieir ahare with an acUlitional fencings in or<kr to 
prevent persons infected with tire plagtie from seeking a^mira- 
4Cttlous cure, by rubbing their bodies with the hangings^ of the 
sanctuary, and thus communicating infectioft to ihq whole 
town ; l>ecause, all who entered saluted these hangings vilh 
thair lips. ' Many of those unhappy patients believed them- 
selves siecure, from the moment they were brought w ilhin the 
walls of this building, although in the last stage of the disorder. 
At wc passed totvard tjie church, one of the fjiiars, rapidly 
coadocting us, pointed to invalids who had recently e:s.tiibited 
marksof the infection; thes6 were then sitting. upon the bare 
earth, in cells, around the court yard of the convent, waitings 
mifa^culotts recdvery. The siglit of these persoirs so ^12^1: to 
us rather checked our curiosity ; but it was too late to* render 
ourselves more secure by retreating. We had been told, tliat, 
if we diose to venture into the church, the doors of the convent 
would be opened ; and thei-efore had determined to dsk a little 
danger, rather than be disappointed ; particularly as it wassaid 
the sick were kept apart, in a place expressly allotted toihem. 
We nov? began to be sensible we had acted without sufBcient 
caution ; and it is well we had no reason afterward to repent 
of our imprudence. . 

Haviiig entered the cimrch, the friars put lighted wax ta- 
pers iritt) our hands, and, chargi»)g us on no account to ti^ucli 
any thing, led the way, muttering tlieir prayers. We descend- 
edj by a flight of steps, into the cave before mentioned ; enter- 
ing It by means of a small door, behind an altar laden with pic- 
tures, wax candles, and all sorts of superstitious trumpery. 
'4^'hey pointed out to us what they called the kitc})^ and fire- 
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« 

p-Rcie of tfie Tirjjm Maty, As.sH tTi«sc sanctified places i^ 
[ht Holy Land, have sorae supposed miracle to (>xhibU, l!ie 
mocks of Xazaretb have taken care not to be ^vKhout their 
-hare In supernatural rarhies ; accordingly, tlie first things tlirj 
<hov to strangers d^escending into ihis cave, are two stone pillars 
in front of ii ; one whereof, separated from its base, is. said to 
Fiistain its ca^ ita! and part of its fhySi miraculousiy in tlic rir. 
The fact is, that the capital and a piece of the shaft of a ^iV^v. 
of gray granite l)as bef43 fastened on to the roof of tlie cave;. 
and socUimsiiy is the rest of the hocus pocus contrived, thai 
Trhat is shown for the lower Iragmeut of the saiue pillar resting. 
upon the earth, is not of the same substance, but of Cipoiiuo 
marble. About this pillar a different story has been related to 
almost every traveller since the trick was first devisect. Maiui*. 
drelj,* and 'Egmont and Heyman,f were toldj that it was 
broken by a paclia in search of hiflden treasure, who was 
struck with blindness for his impiety. We were assureil that 
it separated in tliis manner whqn the angel announced to the 
Virgin the tidings of her conception.^ ^'he monks had placed 
a rail, to prevent persons infected with the plague from coming 
to rub against these pillars : this had been, for a great number. 
of yenrs, their constant practice, whenever afHicted with any 
sickness* The reputation of the broken pillar, for healiiig every 
kind of disease, prevails all over Galilee, j 

It is froni extravagances of this kind, constituting a con»-* 
plele sj'stenn of low mercenary speculation aiul priestcraft* 
throughout this country, that devout, but weak men, unable -to 
discriminate between monkish mummery and simple truth, have 
coDsidered the whole series of topographical evidence as one : 
tissue of imposture, and have left the Holy Land worse ClHisr. 
tiafis than they were when (hey arrivecK Credulity and seep-- 
ticism are neighbouring extretiies: whosoever abandons either 
of thd^, generally admits the other, It is hardly possible to. 
view the nfiod of man in a more forlorn and degraded state, 
tflan when completely subdued by superstition ; yet this view 
<5f it is presented over a very considerable portion of the 
earth; over all Asi^, Africa, almost all America, and. R\ore. . 
than two-thirds of Euiope : indeed, it is diilicuU to say whete, 
society exists without betraying sprae or other of its modifica- 
lioDs ; nor can there be suggested a more striking proof of the 

JJouro. foom ^lappo to Jerusalem, r 1^3 Oxf. 1721. 

t Travels through Europe, Asia, &c. vol. U- p. 17. Lond. 175S. . * 

ij'nke, i. 2^.^ 

i Tnvete throueii ijarope, Asm, be. vol. U. p. 17, Lend. (750- 
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natural propensity io human oattire tovard this infirmiiy/ 
ihao that the gospel itself the only eflfectual eoemj gbpersti- 
tioo ever had, should have beeu clioseu for its basis. Id the 
Holy Land« as in Russia, and perhaps iu Spaio and Portugal, 
the gospel is only known by repi-eseotations more foreigu from 
its tenets than the worship of the sun and the moon. Jf a 
country, which was once so disgraced by the feuds of a reli- 
gious war, should ever become the theatre x>f honourable ami 
holy contest, it will be when reason and revelation extermi- 
nate igQorance and superstition. Those who peruse the fol- 
lowing pages, will perhaps find it difficult to credit the<ie- 
gree of profanation which true religion has here sustained. 
While Europeans are sending messengers, the heralds of civili- 
zation, to propagate the gospel in ^the remotest regions, the 
very land whence that gospel originated is suffered to remain 
as a nursery of superstition for surrounding nations, where vo- * 
luntary pilgrims, from all parts of the earth, (nsen warmly de- 
voted to the cause of religion, and *more capaUe of diseemi- 
Dating the lessons they receive, than the most zealous mission- 
aries,) are daily instructed in the grossest eirors. Surely the 
task of converting such persons, already more than half dis- 
posed toward a due comprehension of the truths of Christiani- 
ty, were a less arduous undertaking, than that of withdrawing 
froffi^ their prejudices, and heathenish propensities, the savages 
of jjimerica and of India. As it now is, the pilgrims return 
back to their re^ective countries, either devested of the re- 
ligious opinions they once entertained, or. more than ever 
shackled by the trammels of superstition. In their journey 
through the Holy Land, they are conducted from one convent 
to ailolher' (each striving to outdo the former in the list of in- 
dulgences and of reliques It has at its disposal,) bearing testis 
mony to the wretched ignorance, and sometimes to the disor«>' 
derly lives of a swarm of mouks, by whom all this trumpery 
18 manufactured. Among the early contiibutors to the system 
of abuses thus established,. no one appears more pi-e-emloentiy 
distinguished than the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine 
the First ; to whose charitable donations these repositories of 
superstition ^ veje pVincipally indebted. No one laboured 
more effectually to obliterate every trace of whatsoever might 
have been regarded with reasonable reverence, than did this 
old lady, with the best possible intentions, m hensoever it was 
in her power. Had the sea of Tiberias been capable of anoi- 
hiladon by her means, it would have been desiccated, paved, 
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:(»r«Te<l with churchet and altarB, or coi>v«rte(T into roortrfste-* 
ies an4 markets of iodiilgciices, until no feature of the 6r)gn 
lalremaiae^; aod this by way of reQdering^it more particu* 
iarly holy. To'such a digpositiou m?iy be attributec) the sort 
Df \»r.ork exlnbked in the church ami cosvetit of Nazareth, 
Dri^inally constructed under her auspices. Fococke has prov- 
ed, that the tradition concerning the d\teHlnv place of the pa* 
rents of Jesus Christ existed at a very earfy period; because 
the church, buiH over itt is mentioned by writers of the se* 
veiith century.;* and'io being conducted to a cave rudely 
fashioned ia the natural rock, (here Is nothing repugnant to' 
the ootiops one is induced to entertain concerning' the ancient 
customs of the country, and the history of the persons to whom 
HliuBiou is iDade«t But when the surrr plitious aid of architec- 
tural pillars, with all the |!;ariuture of a Roman catholic church, 
above, hekrw, and-OB every sidp of it, have disguised its origi- 
oal simp^ity ;• and we ^tvalfy caU to mind the insane reverie 
coticerfiin? the transmigration of the said habitRtion, in a less 
substandal form of brick arid mortar, across the MeTliterranean, 
to Loretto in Italy, maintained upon outhoi ity very similar 
to that wiilch identifies the autheOticity of this relique; a 
disbelief of the w))ole' toummei^*' rcems best suited to the feel- 
ings of Ptpotcstants ; wIk> are, after alt, better occupied in me- 
diiatiiig the purpose for which Jesus died, than in asAistTng, 
by their presence, to countenance a sale of indulgences in the 
|>lace wherie Joseph is said to have resided. 

Tlieclnirch and convent of Nazareth, in their present state,- 
fxbibit sttperstriicture of" very recent date : having been re* 
paired, or entirely rebuilt in no very distant period ; wliea 
the monks w«re probably in detHed to some ingenious mason, 
for the miracttloits position of the pillar in the subterraneous 
chapel, whose two fragments, consisting of different substances 
now BO natitraUy give tlie lie to each other. The more an- 
cient structure was erected by the mother of Constanline ; atid 
it's reaiains may be observed in the form of subverted co- 
kmosj wiiich, with the fragments of* their capitals and bases, 
w near the modern building. The present church is hand- 
tome ^lu^.fuil of pictures, most of which are of modern date, 

-* " The grett diurch, huilt ov«r th»>botl9e! «f Joseph, i« nientione<I by the written 
P^^^e seventh and twelftb- centuries." Pococke*s Descxiptiou oiibe East, vol. iU. 
P*' J p..6:j. LoDd. 1745. 

^' Pietro dc la Valle.ln the 13th letter of Jiig travels, fs of opinion, tlwt th€ sub" 
pTiDwus ohapelof I^azareth -*?&« part of the vault of the church of the Holy Virgin ; 
p afterward turtied, by th« Christians, ioto a^ chapel, in orc'er to preserve a re* 
■*n!)r3attei>f'the pitffee." Egmont and Heynan'& Travels, vol. 11. p. 20. 
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BQil all of them below oicdiocritj. E^mont apd Heymjin 
mention an ancieDt portrait of our Saviour, brou«:ftt hither 
from Spam by one of the Fathers, having a Latin ioscriptiou, 
porportiog tl)at it is ^ the true image of Jesus Christ, sent to 
king Abgarus."* 

The ttther objects of veoerttion in Nazareth,' at every one 
of vhicb indulgences are sold to travellers, are, I. The 
vork shop of Joseph, which is near the convent, and was 
formerly included within its walls; this is oow a small chapel, 
perfectly modern, and lately whitewashed. II. The syna- 
gogue, where Christ is said to have read the scrfptores to 
the Jew8,+ at present a church. III. A precipice without 
the toivn, where they say the Mesiah leaped down, to escape 
the rage of the Jews, after the offence hia speech in the syna- 
gogrue had occasioned. J Here they show the impreseion of 
bis hand, made as he sprang from the rock. From the de- 
scription given by St. Luke, the monks afiirm, that, anciently, 
Nazareth stood eastward of its present situation, upon a more 
elevated spot The wor<ls of the evangelist are, however, re- 
markably explicit, and prove the situation of the ancient city 
to have been precisely Uiat which is now occtipied by the 
modern town. Induced, by the word of the gospel, to exa- 
mine the place more attentively than wq should have otherwise 
done, we went, as it is written, '^ out of the citt/, unto the brow 

'»<*Vriia Imaoo SaiiTatoiis Nosthi Doumi Jesu Christi, ad Reosh Arga- 
BUM i^iPsA." (Egmont and Hey man's Travels, vol. ii. p. 19.) I do not recollect: 
isaeiog this picture, although 1 have seen copies of it. There is an expression of 
countemuice, and a set of features, common to almost ail ihc representations of oi:r 
Saviour, with which every one ia acquainted, although we know not whence tbef were 
derived : nor would the nuhject have been mentioned, but tostat&^-further, that the 
ftinous picture by Carlo Doloi liears no resemblance to these features; nor to the 
ordinary appearance presented by the natives of S^ria. Carlo Bohri seems to have 
•borrowed \i\» notions for that picture from the spurious letter of Pubilus Lentulus \- 
the Roman senate, which is so ioterestiog, that, while we'believe it to be fal^e, ve 
perhKps wish that it was true; 

*' Toeve appeared in these our days, a man of great virtue, named J&sirs Chrii=t, 
who is jtt living among us; and of the GeuliUs^ is accepted for a prophet of truth, 
but his own disciples call him the Sim qf God. He raiseth the dead, and CAireth all 
manner of diseases. A man of stature, somewhat tail and comely, with a very re- 
\erejid countenance, such as the behojders may both love and fear; bis' hair, the ro- 
iour of a -flibertf full ripe, to bis ears, whence downward it is more orient of colour, 
somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders ; in the midst of his head is a sekm, 
or partition of bis hair, after the manner of the Nazarites; his forehead plain ami 
delicate; his face without spot or wrinklet beautified wUb a comely red: his no«e 
and mouth exactly formed; nisbeard thick, the colour of his hair, not ^an^ great 
length, but forked ; his look innocent: bis eyes gray, clear and quick ; in reprovini', 
awful; In admonishing, courteous ; in speaking, very modest and wise; in proportion 
of body, well nbaped. None have ever seen him laugh, but many have seen him weep. 
Jk man, for his beauty, storpaeslng the children of meu.^* 

j Luke, iv. 16. . 

X ♦' And all they in the synagogue, wb€ta they heard these things, were filled with 
wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, aud led him unto tlie brow of th- 
hili whereon tbeir city was built, that they might cast him down headlong. But It 
pasalDS through the ttidst of them, went lus way.'^ Luke, i v. 2e, 29, 30. 
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if the biU' whereon ike city is buitt^^ and came to a precipice 
corresponding with the words of the evangelist. It is above 
the Maronite church, and probably tlie precise spot alluded 
to by ihe text of St. Luke's gospel. 

But because the niouks and friars, who are most interested ia 
siicli discoveries, have. not found withio the gospels a sufiicieot 
uumber of refei-ences to JN'azarcth, whereupon they might erect - 
sbops for the sale of their indulgences, they have actually ta 
keothe liberty to add to the writings of the evangelists, by 
making then) vouch for a number of absurdities, concerning 
vbichuot a syllable occurs within their records. It were aa 
cndleijs task to enumerate all these. One celebrated relique 
may however be isentioited; because there is not the slightest 
ooticeof anj such tlUng In tlie JN^ew Testament.; and because 
Ills holjoess, the Pope,, has not scrupled to vouch for its autheo^ 
ticity, as well as to grant very plenary indulgence to thosa 
pilgrims wijo visit theplace where it is exhibited. This i» 
Qotbing more than a large stone, on which they affirm that 
Christ did eat with his disciples, both before and aftci- his. re- 
surrection. They have built a chapel over it ; and upon the 
walls of tliis buildiog, several copies of a printed certificate, as- 
serting its title to reverence, are afiixed. We transaibed one 
of these curious docuoieuls, and here subjoin it iu a note."*^ 
There is not an object in all Nazareth so mitch the resort of 
pilgrims as this stone — Greeks, Calbolks, Arabs, and even 
Turks; the two former classes, on accouutof the seven years' 
indulgence granted to those who visit it ; the two latter, because 
tli^y believe that some virtue roust reside witliiu a stone before 
which all come^rs are so eager to prostrate thertseljf es. 

As we passed through the streets, loud screanis, as of a per- 
son frantic with i age tind grief, drew our attention toward a 
miserable hovel, whence we perceived a woman issuing hastily^ 
with a cradle, conta^iniug an infant. Having placed the child 
upon the area before her dwelling, she as quickly ran back 
again ; we then perceived her beating something violently, all 
Ibe whih' filling the air with tire most pieiciog dirieis. Run- 

* While the author was en«:a?ed in makfo; the follotving transcript of the Papa 
C'irtificHte, the Greeks ami Catholics, who T\ere of the party^ busied themselves i 
iireaking off pieces of the stone as reliquos. 

" Tradlctio^ecniipua est, et Duoquam intemipla, apiid omties nationcs^ Oricntales 
hanc pel^razOrdietaoi M cnsa Ch&istIj illam ipi^am esse supra quam DomiDUs noste ^ 
^esus Christus cum suis comedit cliscipuHs,'aate et post suam resurrectionem 
inortuis. 

" fit 6%iicta Homana Ecclesta Tmdul^e!! tiam concessit septem annnruro et totidem 
ouadraseiiarum, omnibus Christi fidelibus hunc sahetum locum vi^iVanlibu?, reritandr 
fiiilifn ibi uaugi Paler, et Ate, dummovla sjt irv statu grttia?.*' 
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«iog to see what was the cause of her cries, we obserred au 
enormous serpent, which she had fouod near her infant, aud 
ha«i compIeicljT despatched before our arrival. Ne^er were 
materoal feelings more strikinglj poiirtrajed than in thecoun- 
tcnaucc ofthis wpman. Not satisfied with having killed the 
aoimal, she continued her blows until sfie had i-edaced it to 
atoms, iinheediog any thing that was said to her, and only ab- 
stracting her attention from its mangled body to cast, occasion- 
ally, a wild aod momentary glance toward her child. 

lu the evening we visited the environs, and, walking to the 
brow of a hill above the town, were gratified by an interesting 
prospect of the long valley of Nazareth, and some hills between 
ivhich a road leads to the neighbouring plain of Esdraelou, aod 
to ■ferusalem; Some of the Arabs came to converse with us. 
We were surprised to hear them speak hig Italian : they said 
tliey had been early instructed in this language, by tlie friars 
of the convent. Their conversation was full of complaints 
against the rapacious tyranny of their governors. One of tliero 
said, *' Beggars in England are happier and better than we 
poor Arabs." " Why itetter .^" said one of oiir party. *' Hap- 
pier^* replied the Arab who had made the observation, '* in a 
good government: letter , hecamse they mil not endure a had 

oney 

The plants pear the town were almost all withered. We 
found only four of which we were able to select tolerable spe- 
cimens. These were, the new species of . dimthu^^ mentioo- 
ed iu the* account of otir journey from Sephoury, the Syrian 
pink, or dianthtis moHadelpkus ;*' the canmi copticum;} and 
the antlieum gravcofcns 4 these we carefully placed in onr 
herbary, as memorials of the hitcrestiug spot wlii^reoji tiM'y 
were collected. We observed the manner of getting iu the 
harvest ; it is carried on the backs of camels ; and the corn 
being afterward placed in heaps, is trodden out by bullocks 
walking in a circle; something like the jnode of treading corQ 
in the Crimea, where liorses are used for this purpose. 

The second night after our arrival, as soon as it grew darl:, 
we all stretched ourselves upon the floor of our apartment, not 
without serious alarm of catching the plague, but tempted by 
the hope of obtaining a little repose. This we had foujid im- 
'practicable the mglit before, in consequence, of the vermiu. 
The hope was, however, vain; not one of our party could 

*Vcntcnat. t^'na- . t tiop. €t pii;. 
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close his ejes. Every instant it was aecessaiy to rise, and 
endeavour to shake off the noxious animals with which our 
bodies were covered. In addition to this penance, we were 
sereoaded, until four o'clock in the morning, the hour we had 
fixed for our departure, by the constant ringing of a chapel 
beli, as a charoi against the pla^^ue; by the barking of dogs ; 
braying of asses; howling of jackals : and by the squalling of 
"Children* 



CHAPTER XIV. . 

THE HOLY LAND.— NA3ARETH TO TIBERIASr 

The Author leaves Nasdreth^ to visit Galilee — Rani — Cana — 
Chapel rf the Village — ReHqttes — Turan — Caverns — Itu 
Unse Heat—BasaUic Phenomena — their Ori^n explained — 
Plants — Geological Features rf Galilee — View from the 
Kern-el Hatti—^/ji6flmM5 — Village of llatli — Druses — jin- 
idepes — Sea of Galilee^ or Lake Gennesareth — Tiberias^-^ 
Haths of Emmofis — Capernaum — Soil and Produce — Castle 
— House ef Peter — Adrianaeum — Description of Tiberias — 
Antiquities — J^Iinerals of tlu Lake — J^on descript Shells — 
River Jordan — Hippos — Dimensions of the Sea ofGaiilec — 
'Singular Fishes — Ancient Mival Engagement — Slaughter * 
of the Jems — Supposed Miracle caused by the French — Popu- 
lation of THberias. 

After a eleeploss night, rising more fatigued than when we ' 
itlired to rest, and deeming a toilsome journey preferable to 
ihe suffering state we had all endured^ we kft Nazareth at five 
o'clock on Sunday morning, July the sixth. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to Jerusalem, (our intention being to complete the tour 
of Galilipe, and to visit the lake of Gennesareth,) we reituroed 
by the way we came, until we had quitted tlie valley, and as- 
cended the hills to the north of thciown.' We then descended, .. 
in ihe same northerly direction, or rather northeast, into sonJe 
fi^ie valleys, more cultivated than any land we had yet seen io - 
this country, surroiinded by hills of limestone, destitute of 
^rees. After thus riding for au hour, we passed the village oF^ 

2 c 2 
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Rams leBTiBg itapoo our left, and came io view ojT \bc sumii 
Tillage of Cmia,* titualed on a gentle eminence, in the inidsi 
of ooe of these valleys, ft is difficult (o ascertain ifa exact 
diataoee from Nazarctli.f Our horses were uever out of a 
Jbot'space, and we arrived there at half past seven. About 
a quarter of a mile before we catered the village, is a spriiig of 
delicious limpid water, close to the road, whence all the water 
is taken ibr the supply of the village. Pilgrims of course halt 
at this spring, as the source of the water which our Saviour, 
by his first miracle, converted into wine.} At 8ii«h places it 
18 certain to meet either ^epberds reposing with their flocks, or 
caravans halting to dritik. A few olive trees being near the 
spot, travellers alight, spread their carpets beneath these. trees, 
and, having filled their pipes, generally smoke and ta^e some 
coffee ; always preferring repose in the«e places, to tlie ^ccomiDO- 
dations wfiich are offered in the villages. Sucli has been the 
custom of the country from' time Immemorial § 

We entei'ed Caka, and halted at a small Grttk chapel, in 
ihe court of which we all rested, while otir breakfast was spread 
upon the ground. This grateful meal consisted^ of about a 
btishelof cucumbers, some white mulberries, a very iqsipid 
frttit, gathered from the trees reared to fcc<|. silk-worms; hot 
cakes of unleavened bread, fried in honey and butter; and« as 
usual,' plenty of fowls, We had no reason to complain of our 
fire, aixi all of us ate heartily. We were afterward conduct- 

* " Kava, Cotne in rersione gyrlsri." (Reland, Palaestina lUustrata.) The strik- 
ing CTideoce cuncerning the disputed .situatiou of this place, 9e it is contained id (he 
words of the request matfe by the ruler of Cnpernaitoi to our Saviour, Khea be bo- 
sought l)tm to heal bis son. ooly proves bow Kccuratdy the irritings of the £v2i^n;2eli.-<td 
corr^'^pond with the j^eo/raphy aiwl prc-ent appearance of the countrx- He suppli- 
frates Jesus, who teas then vi Caaa, "that be would comr down, and beai faisson." 
(Jobo. iv. 47.) *' Ut deteendatt et venit Capernaum; iinde juUicari pot«>st,** observes 
the Itarned Relaod, *' Capernaum in inf'eriori re°^inm sitam Tuisse qpnm Cauim. £vat 
kutem Capernaum ad itfare." Hrm singularly this is confirmed by the extraordinary 
features uftbispavt of Syria, will appear in the (le>^criptlOn g;ivenof our journey from 
Ciuia toward the Sea of Galilee. In tht 5HX verse of the saure chapter of St. John, ft 
is stated, " Js he nas noni gains downf his servants mrt hi».^* Hi& wiole route from 
Cana, according to the position Of the place now so called, ms^ is (^t, a toaHnml 
ditcinitovardCaptrnamn, , 

t Cana of Galiiee has been confouoded with Seffttr Cana^ or Cana MaaWt In tho 
t^rrKory of the tribe of Asher: beoce the discordant accounts ^i-veo by Adrkhofflius, 
Aranda, and others, concerning its distance from Nazareth. Cana Jtfa;i)r is nentioned, 
at the inheritance of the trihe of Asher, fn the 2Bth verse of the l9tJb cbMpter of the 
book^f J»sl>u», together with Htbron and Rthob, and Mammon Cana of Galilee (John, 
i\. 1.) J8 often called Cana JUmor. St. Jerom describes it as near to Naaareth : " Hand 
procul inde (id est & Nazareth) cemetur Cana, in qu& equifc ra finum verss sunt." 
Hieron, ton. i. epist. 17. ad Marcellam. 

X John, c. ii. 

i A tradition relates, that at this spring St. Athanasius converted PhUip. We were 
tbiiB InfornTied, by the Christian pilfrima who had joined our csvajcade: but it was 
the arst intelUgeoce ire bad tivr recdred, either of tbeneetijig, or of th^p^r^oo 
*aoeooverted. 
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edi»tothe^apel,ib order to see thereliques and «acred vest-*. 
ments there preserved. Wbeu the poor priest exhibited riieae, 
be wept over them with so mucii siocerity, and iamented the 
iodigoilicslo which the holy places weic exposed la terms so 
afiktio^, that all our pilgrims wept also. Such were the teai9 
vhich formerly excited the sympathy, and roused the valour of 
Ihe Crusaders. The sailors of our party cau^lit the kiudliDg 
zeal ; and lUtle more was uecessary to iucite tu them a hostile 
(lisposition toward every Saraceo they might afterward en- 
counter. The ruias of a church are shown io this place, 
vliich is said- to have been erected over the spot where the 
marriage feast of Cana was held,* It is worthy of note, tliat< 
walking am<u)g these ruins, we saw large massy stone water 
pole, answering the description given of tlie ancient vessels of 
the country ;t ijot presei ved^ nor exhibited, as reliquea, but ly- 
ing about, disregarded by the present iuhabitantSi, as aotiqni- 
lieswith whose ori&inal use they were unacquainted. From 
their appearance, and the number of them, it was quite evident 
that a practice of keeping watjBr in larisre stone pots, each hold- 
ing from eighteen to twenty -seven gallons, was once common in 

the country. 

About three miles beyond Cana^ we passed the village of 
Turaii : near, this place they pretend to sliow the field where 
the (liscipl^fes of Jesus Christ plucked the ears of corn ttpon the 
Sabbath day4 The Italian Catfioiics have uamed it the field 
" des:U Setii Spini,^' and gather the bearded wheat, winch is 
annually growing there, as a part of the collection of reliques 
vlierewith they return burtheued to their own country- The 
heat of this day was greater than any to which we had yet been 
exposed in the Levant; nor did we afteiwaid experience any- 
thing so powcrftU. Capuin Ciilverhouse had the roisfortune 
to break his umbrella; a frivolous event in milder latitudes, 
but here of so much importance, that all hopes of continuing 
our journey depended upon its being repaired. Fortunately, 
beaealh some rockS) over which we were then passing, there 
were caverns,? excavated by primeval shepherds, as a sheltei:^ 
from scorchmg beams, capable of baking bread, and actually 

* " NiptohoruB gives an account of it, and say* H was built by St- Helen." Mariti«8 
Trav. «oni. p. 171. Lond. J791. ^ ^^ ^i.*u * 

t ** And there were set there six water pota of stone, after the manner of tUe purl- 
fybg o( the Jews, containing two or three firkibs apiece."" John, n 6. 

tLuke.vlil. Ms^tt. xii, 1. Mark, ii. 23. ^. .^ ^ . .t^i^o.... «r 

JBmaU reSerroirs for co^tain^lg wat«r, of &nt Vtiq^Jty? wmeia tbefiarm M 
•wttaiftppeared in tbeap cavwrns. 
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of diessin^ meat ;* into tlnse caves ve crept, not only for Ac 
purpose of restoiiDg the umbrella, but also to profit 1)j the op- 
portunity thus offered of unpacking our tbermofneters, aod as- 
oertainio^ the temperature of the atmosphere. It was now 
twelve o'clock. The mercury,' io a gloomy recess tiuder 
;|Tound,' perfectly shaded, while the scale was placed so as not 
to touch the rock, remained at one hundred degrees of Fak- 
renlicit. As to making any observation in the sun's rajs, it 
was Impossible ; no one of the party had courage to waJt with 
the tliennometer a single minute in such a situation. 

Along this route, particolarly between Cana and Turan, we 
observed basaltic ph'<£nomena. The extremities of columns, 
pt ismntically fornM^d, penetrated the surface of the soil, so as 
(o render our journey rough and unpleasant. These marks of 
regular, or of irregular crvstallizatiotr, generally dertojte the 
vicinity of a bed of walfer lying beneath their level. Tlie tra- 
veller, passing over a series of successive plains^ resembling in 
their gradation, the order of a staircase, observes, ^s be des- 
cends to the inferioi' stratuifi wbaeon the water rests« that where 
i*ocks are digclosed .by the sinking of the soil, (he appearance 
of crystallization has taken place; and then the prismatic coc- 
figuration is vulgiirly denominated bascMU- ,Whea this series 
of depressed surfaces occurs very freqiiently, and the prismatic 
form is very evident, the Swedes, from the resemblance such 
rocks have to an artificial flight of steps, call them trap; 2l word 
signifying in ihei* language, a staircase. In this state science 
remains at present, couGeruing an appearance in nattire which 
exhibits nothing more than the common i^rocess of crystalliza- 
tion, upon a larger scale tlian has hitherto excited attentfont— 
Kothing is morel'reqnent in the vicinity of very ancient lakes, 
ia the bed of considerable rivers, or by the borders of the ocean, 

* We afterward ate bread which had been thus baked, in a cajnp of IHezzar^s 
troops, in the Plain of Esdraelon; and the first UeuUsaot ©f the Romulus fri^te ate 
bacon so dressed in Aboukir. ^ ?^ 

^ See the observations wliich occur in the first part of the first vaJame of 
tbesc travels. It was in consequence of a jotumey ^pon.the Rhjse, in the rear 
lt93, tbat the author first; apikljed the theory, of crystaUization toward exptain- 
iBg the t'onnatjon of what are vulgarly called basalHc fUtan ; an appearance comtnon 
to a varietj of <|ifferent mineral substances, imbedded in which a«e found ammoaUes, 
vegetable nnpreSssipns, fossil wood, crystals of feldspar, masses of cMlcfedooy, zeolite, 
and sparpy carbonate of lime, The author has seen the prismatic configuration, to 
^hich the term basaltic is u6u;Uiy applied, in common rx)mpact limestone Werner, 
ftecording to Mr Jameson, (S/st. of Min. vol. i. p 372.) confines basalt to *^<Ae jZocfcr 
Trap formation,*' and (p. 369. Ibid.) to the concre«o«flr»/ atructure; alluding' to a par- 
ticular substance, under that appellation. Count Bpumon (see aiote 3. part i > 
considers the basaltic form as the result of a retreat. This is comins very bear to 
the theory mainUined by theauthor; in furtherance of which, he wjllonly Wcas a 
more general remark, that " all crystals are concreHonary ana all tOlumnar mitttrals 
OTitab, more cr less reguljir, tbe cftosequence of a ntrikp ^'"^"^^ »i««f«<* 
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Such an appearance, t}^refore, id the approach to the l4ake of 
Tiberias, is oajy a parallel, to similar phaenomcna exhibited by 
rocks near the lakes of.Locaroo and Bolscima in Italj; by 
those of the Wenuer lake in Sweden ; by the bed of the Khine, 
near Cologne io Germany ;* by the valley of Ronca, in the 
territory of Verona,t the giant's causeway of tbe/wmt tht Bri' 
don, in the state of Venice4.aDd numerous other examples in 
the same country ; not to euuraeratci instances which occur over 
all the islands between the nortli coast of Ireland and Iceland^ 
as well as in Spain, Portugal, Arabia, and India.§ When these 
crjstals have attained a regularity of structure, the form is often 
hexagonal, like that of cannon spar, or the Asiatic and Ameri- 
can emeraid.|| It is worthy of remark, that Fatrin, during his 
visit to the mountain 04on Tchelony in the deserts of oriental 
Tartary, discovered,, in breaking the former kind of emerald 
TPhen fresh taken from the stratupi wherein it lies,** not only 
the same alternate convex and concave fractures which cha- 
racterize the horizontal fissures of certain basal^r pillars,tt but 

* The Uimn gateft of Gologne fere coRBtructed of stones having the form commoQly 
called basattici and similar substances may be observed in tbo walls. 

t See iheaccount published by the Abate Fortta, " Delia Valle di Ronci nel ter- 
ritorio Veronese," printed at Veaice in 1778. ^ ^. 

t i^ee ^* Memoria de' Monto ColonnaTi di S. E. 51 Signor Carariere Giovanni 
Strang," fwinted at Milan, in 1778,forabeauttrul representation of this c?au6«way; 
engraved b^y Fusardy from a drawipg by Dt Veyrtnc. Also the representations given 
in the tXUt volume of the philosophical Uansactiom of the royal society of Lon- 
don, tab. 19. p. 583. frc. .„ . ^,.. , - 

\ See the numerous other instances mentioned by Jagjeson, (Syst. or Mid. vol. i. 
p. 372. Edio. 18040 *» stating the geographical situation of basalt ; a vagpe term, as 
he properly expregfes it, vbich ought to be baniihed from minenalogy : it is in fact 
applied to any substance which exhibits the phaenomena of crystallization upon ft 
large scale, whenever the prisma are large enough to be conKidered as columns. 

[) Commonly called Sihtrian Btryl and Peruvian Emerald. Hauy, Patrin, and <>tbers, 
bave shown the impropriety of separating these varieties of the emerald. Some con- 
sider the colouiTDg principle as sufficient to distinguish them, which is the oxide of 
iron in the Asiatic emerald, and that of chromium in the American. But ifcshould be 
obBerved, that the emerald of Peru does not always contain chromium; neither is it 
yel known that it does.not contain iron. The author has specimens.of the Peruvian 
emerald, white and lilnpid as the purest rock crystal. What then becomes of a di? 
tioclion founded upon colour 1 Patrin preseryes the names of emerald chr^oUte, and 
taguemarint as applicable to the Siberian mineral ; but he says, *♦ Ces |emmes ont la 
m^me forme crhtallin^, la mcme p^santeur speciBque, la meme durete que reme- 
raude du Perou ; eltes coatienneut la mSme quantity de elucine ; eiles onl encore Ja 
ftouble refraction de l*emeraude. EUes n'en different dont que par la coulcur ; el 
I'OD a vu par reabcrople du rubis d*Orient combien la couleur; est nulle aux yeux du 
naturaliste." Hist. Nat. des Min. tom. ii. p. 23. Paris, An. 9.. 

** " Je^ unc remarque & cette occasion; c'est que ces gemmes, qui deviennent si 
dure?, etoicnt singuliarement friaWes au sortir de leurs gites ; plusieura gros pnsnie* 
se briserent entre mes mains." (Hist. Nat» des Min. torn. u. p. 32.) •IJ.wthe same 
^ith the common flint, which, when first taken from a bed of chaUt, so«n«*;^t »^i? r/ 
iathe hand, and is penetrated with visil>le moisture. This is also the case with e^ 
nrdto the Hungarikn opals ; the workmen often expose t^cm to the sun, before tiiey 

'tf'"IlXTaifc&emarquable,etqaej'aio^^^^^ 

c'estqueeesextremit^s, au lieu d'etre planes, «nS"°« «\''''^ ""Tjl^'t S^^^^^^ 
tew/barUcules. Get accident se rencontre 6galment dans If ^tn^rauds ct les algues 

naooeedeiameme monUgne J'en ai des exemplaires de toutes 1« n^a'jcj^.^^* «!" 
frm ces ai^culttloOB, soit eo relief, soit ea cfeux." Hist. NiX. des Mia. tesc. u. p.**. 
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also the concentric layers winch denote concrelionarj forma- 
tiou.* It is harilly possible lo have more strildrig; proof of co- 
iocideiice, as to the ongio of such a stnicture io the two sub- 
fitances.f 

After \re had passed Turao, a small plaotation of olives af- 
forded us a temporary shelter : and without this, the heat \vi\^ 
greater than we could have endured. liavin'c^ rested ao hour, 
iakiog coffee and smoking as usual with the. Arabs of our parly, 
we continued our journey. The earth was covered with such 
a variety of thistles, thai a complete collection of them would be 
a valuable aequisition in botany, A plant, which we niistook 
for the Jerusalem artkholce, was seen everywhere, with a pur- 
ple head, rising to the height of five or six feet. The scorch- 
ing rays of the sun put it out of our power lo collect specimens 
of all these : not one of the party had sufficient resoUition to 
descend from his horse, aud abandon his umbrella, even for an 
instant. We distinctly perceived that several of titose plants 
had not hitherto been described by. uny traveller ; and in the 
examination of the scanty but interesting selection whiclh with 
excessive fatigue aud difficulty, we made along thts^ route, not 
less than six new species have been discovered 4 Of thes^- the 

* " Pen al plusieur fecbantillon*, ou Ton volt, quand on les regardc contra te jour 
l^r unede levjre extremities, des hexzgon^s conerntriqves, qu'on distingue quelque- 
fojs jusque vers le centre tlu prisme: cea hoxagones aont formes pzr les lames qui 
nesont appliqu6es succesbivement^ cbacune deces races.'' Hist. Kat. des Mm torn. 
ii. p. 31. 

' + The mineralogical reader nwfy add lo this a remarkable fact, recently commuDi- 
cated to tlie author by Vlic Rev. James Lambert, of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
fadiatinz [.illar* upon the.coa.st of St. Andrews', iu 8cotlafid» bearin? the name o 
the spindUrodt, is nothing more than a spheroidal mass, Tvhfch htR uecupicd an orhicu* 
lar cavity, after tlie manner wherein zeolite is exhibited m porous a^gre^atea; and 
it is cry:*taliizcd in prisms diverging from a cbmmon centre, like the eninulerra- 
i.iating fii.re* of zeolite, carbonatetl lime, ^. &c. in amygdaloldal rpcks. The author 
i»aa' witr.e.«€'» a similar appearance, upon as large a scale, ifl the isle of Canna, in the 
HebvHles. The magnitu'lf of certain phaeaomeoa of cryftalllzation horoetimes leads 
the miniJ to coubt the nature of the process whence thejs have resulted Sau.ssure's 
polifibed mountain, near St. Bernard in the Alps, is an instance of thi-s kind. We are 
at no lo'^s to explain the cause of lustre on one of the lateral planes of a snaallcrj'stal, 
Lut cannot so readily conceive that tbe side of a mountain may have been tlfus modi- 
fied. . • ' - 

^ The reader will fiqd only the n^w species <ie8cribed"here. 
J. A ii<^w Kppciea of Hiliotrtrpt, whjch we have called aF.tiOTKOPurM HiRSirruM. 
This v.•a^ fotmd near Cana. Heliotropium foliis lato otatis. plieatls, integerrimis, 
pilis Ov'yirr.ssis hiisulis; splcis Pulwolitariis, pilis patuli.i hirautissimis. Planta 
Huiiii'' rainusa; rami paLrntcs, hirsutf. Folia petiolata vix polljcarla: penofi 
5»*ni)-[ ('l.'i.rare^j. Spi.-i^ nnilaterales peduncidataB.2 ad 3. pollices iongae; Flor€s 
le^iiellatfc-.eriesiioplici dispositi. Calyces hirsutissimi. Corolla tutuS cclyace 
Oi:ni'fj(» .on,':u)r, pulesctas. 




tiexu >M, Olvniiati.stiiira velloso incani. Folia pubescrentiamultipiL , . 

lira-afi-laricrohti!-:. Floret siUjracemosi, pauci. I'edunculi bracteati, cra.vi, 

viHojsi- bracteje subulatae. Petala nectario lonEiora u'nguiciltata, ftbtutia. 

Calrai- corolla longius, curvatum. Capaula otato-elliptica pubescen*^ atyio pft^ 

, Bistentecoronata. . • 

Wi. Ke»r Caoa we «fco found aaoA^descript cottony specie* of oril^rtatajf, which wer 
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new globe thistk, which we have named echinops oiiit^di- 
FLORA, made a roost superb appearance : it cpcw to such a size, 
that some of its blossoms were near three inches in diameter, 
formiQ« a sphere equal in bulk to the largest fruit of the pomc- 
grRoate. Its leaves and stem, while livinji;, exhibited a dark 
but vivid sky- blue colour. The description in the noteistakeu 
from its appearance in a dried state. The Persian manna 
planty or hedysarum aihagh which we had collected between 
Acre and Nazareth, also flourished here abuncjantlj. This 
thorny vegetable is said to be the favourite food of the camel :* 
it is foun(l wild, in Syria, Palsestine, Persia, E^pt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, Georgia, and the islands o/ Tenos, Syra, and 
Cyprus. Touruefort, who considered it as a pjant sui generis^ 
has given a descriptio{i of it, in his account of the Island of 
Sjra.f Kaiiwolf, who <liscovered it in 1537, in the vicinity of 
Aleppo, and in Persia, often mentions it io his travels.^ As we 

have called o&iOATvrM pestttcm. Orieamim foliis suhcardato-ovatia, petioIat»% 
inie^errimia, utrinqud tomeutosis molUssTinis spiers pubrotnndo-ovatis, pej'uncu- 
latls, compact i<« tomentosiH >«iihternt« canle PUlTruticoso. Planta ramosa, tomen- 
tosoiacana. Folia n€Pvosa rjiiinque lineaa longa, saepius reflexa J?pif ae brpvea 
valdg toinentosae, Ha^i constipa'ae Kuhternae. Calyx bila' iatus ohovatus. fauce 
laouglnosus. Corolla gracilw, glanduloso-punctata. Stylo exserta. Stipmat* 
reflexa. 

IV. A ahi-ubfty non-desoript .species of Globr. Thistle, which we haTC called Echinopb 
Grandiflora. Echiiiop-j ciitilo suitVnlescente scabro, foliid bipionatis supra 
scaHri.«5, sultin tom^'.nto'^is. lacinii-- piranrustw; capitulis globosw peduorulatis 
amplis. Cauli« sulratus (ii'cus, suMlexuosus. Folia subtus alHda, moHin^Jma, 
supra sordijie vircruia hisnila ; lai inidP liiieari subulata. Capitulalae. Capitula 
polliircs quos cum dJmiH.o sou ires .iiamttro. roerulei. Florura pedicelli pappoal. 
Squammae. calycinae fixteriorr*' imJ-rii'atae lanceolate subulatae, infra onediiun 
intcprerriuie; supra contrartat* drntatorilniae «cutissimae: Sfjuaina jntima bre- 
vjor tnbulata, qumqiieii la ai)icii.u5 L^ciniatis. Comllae limbustubo brevior quin- 
quepartitus laoiniis subli;/earii>us. ^^ti^mata reflexa. Semloa hirauta, corooata ; 
corona striata, ciliata sulitiienibranarf a. 

V. A noo-':*e«rript species oi Aira, with the outer valve of the coralla thre^awDcd, 
and the flowers in a close pani< lo. as in the Aira puhftccns We have called it 
AiHA TRIARI5TATA. Aifu panicula spjoiiorm J, obloDj;rt ; corolla: valvR exteriore 
calyce nervo?o dimidio hrevidre, Iriari^tata; vai-'iiii' t'olinn)m ventricosi". an»« 
plissirais. This is a dwarf species, wi'.b tie ieaiy cuim= often shorter than the 
oblQPs; beads of the flowers. Both the leaves and their sheaths are deeply 
striated, and downy. The tlower? are set very rlose torfther in the pariifles, 
which vary, from aftout nn inrh aod a half to two and a iialf inches in leririli. 
The glume's ef the calyx are of a linear- lan'-eolate shape, deejjly ti.rro-ved, a.'.'t 
downy. The inner valve of the corolla is -lendercr and shorter ttmn the oute" 
vale, slijilitly BOtch^ipd at the end, and without awns; the two lateral awna 
of the outer valve are about the length of the calyx; the ceutral one, a third 
part longer. , , , , . 

VI. A non deecript shrubby species of cisfus, with routrh alternate leaves, about 
two thirds of their length distant from each other on the I ranches. We have 
called it ciSTUa olioophtllits. Cistus stipjlatus,Truticosus, folns altcrnia 
ovatoUnceolatis, enerviis. inle^cerrirais, scabris. pilosis, ma riine re velutis ; pe- 
dunculis unifloris : calycis foliolis insequalibus, hirsi;ti3. FniUcuhjs ran^osus. 
rami aexuosi, gracilc3. «upra villosi Folia petiolata. patentia, Iiueas quatnor 
long;a. Pctioli brevia^lmi, pilosi. Calycis foUola inaequalia duo aiigusta, tna 
quadrupio latlora, oervooa. Corolla Uav'a. • 

» FoTHkal'sFlora, p. 136. 

t Voyage du Levant, torn. II. p. 4- Lvnnx,\Tl7. , „„ _ . ^., ,. ^- 
t 8ee^. 84 152. 206. Lond. 1693. A'^o, the end oi Mr. Ray a CoUectjon of 
1'rdvel"i, ** Stirpi-umOrient'MitinnanOi-vnCalalosv'.'^ Aliiaoi Mav'ROiiUM. 
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* 

VBrlnnccil, our journey led tlirongh aoopen ctmpaigd £OUnhy, 
untW, upon our r]<;lit, the guides sitowed lis the Mouut \ihere 
it 18 hf lieved that Christ preached to his disciples that roemai*a- 
ble sermon,* conCeoiratin^ the sum and Substance of every 
Ciipsliaii virtue. We left our route to visit this elevated spot ; 
and tiavini; attained the highest p€nnt of it, a view \ras pveseot- 
cd. whicii, for its grandeur, independently of the interest ex- 
cited by the diflbrent objects contained in it, has no parallel in 
the Holy Land.f 

From ibis situation we perceived that the plain, QVer which 
we h^d been so lon» ridins:, was itself very elevated. Far be- 
neath appeared other plains, one lower than the otlier, in that 
regular gradation couccrning which observations w<»re recently 
made, and extending to the surface of the^ea of Tiberias, or 
Sea of Galilee.f This immense lake, almost equal, in the 
grandeur of its appearance, to that of Oeneva, spreads its wa- 
ters over all the lower territory, extendinsr from the northeast 
toward the southwest, and then bearing east of us.§ Its eastern 
shores present a sublime scene of mountains, extending toward 
the north and south, and seeming to close it in at either extremi- 
ty ; Ijoth toward Ckorasin^ where the Jordan enters'; and the 
Ahlon, or campus mas^mts, through which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The cultivated plains reaching to its borders, which we 

* Matth«tv, cb. v. vi vii. 

t This hill h called ir«mel-H«*in ID Pococke*s Travels, signifyiRg '^fhe Homi »f 
Hutin." there bein; a mount at the eatt aod we**! end Of ii; asd so called' from the 
Tillage l^elow, which he, writes Hutin^ We wrote it, as it was pronounced, JET/iflf. 
Pococke ha^ enumerated the objects he beheld from this spot, in a adte to p, 67. part 
I. of the second volume of hla Deseripttan ofikt EatL " TO. the southwest 1 saw 
Jcbi'J Sejar. extending to Sephor; Elmiham was mentioned to the south- of it-: 1 saw 
t je tops of CarwrW, then Jebel Twau, neur the plain of Zaftafe** which extends to 
Jnbfl Hutin. Beginning at the northwest and jroin^ to the northeast, 1 saw Jebd 
I^ermick. about whi<*h thev named to noe the.se places, Seteenen, F.lbany^ Sejour, /VflA, 
Ramcky Mogor, Oradif Trenon, Kobrtsiad ; and further east, oo cither, hills, Mdrom 
Tokin on a hill, and Pfows^i; directly north of Ifvtin is Snphet; and to the east of 
the hill on which that city stands, Man TeKar and Xan Eminie vere medtiooed ; and 
tQ the north of the Sea uf Tiberias I saw Jabfl esheik.'* 

t " M»re Jlppellatur; 'GUUah, nuia in Galllaea provincia • nAre Tibtria^^ ft ciri- 
tate Tiberiadis ; mweCentrethy ah oppido CcnerrfA, cui s^uccesaitT^erias ; st^ignura 
GeruioTcth. vel lacua Ctmxar, & propioqua regione Genezar." (iuar^smii Elucid. 
Terr. Sanct. I. vii. c. 3i p. 862. torn. II. Ant v. I3€9.)^" Called alwavs a s^a," saya 
rtiller, '*bythreeof the evangelists, but generally a lake by St. 'Luke. Iodee<l, 
amongst lakes it nay be accounted for a sea. such the greatness ; aroAngst seas- re- 
puted for a la*;e, such the sweetness and freshness of the watsr therein.** FttlUfs 
Pisgaksight ofFaUtHtie, B. II. c. 6. p. 140; Lond. 1660. 

j Its various names are cited in the preceding note. St. Luke caUs it the Laie »f 
Gtmnesartfi; and this agrees with Pliny's appellation, who, speaking^of the Kiver 
Jordan, ( Hist. Nat. lib. v. c. 15. L. Bat. Ifi35.) nses these words ; *• /n lacmt ss fun- 
dit, (fuem fthtrcs Genexarem vacant xvi. mill. pass. longUvdinis, vi. milL past. Ic^Uvdi-' 
«<*, airuMix* circumstptvm oppidis.'^ He also notices the hot sptingi of Emmaus, 
near Tiberias* Josephits (Hb. iii. de Bell. JhkI. c. 18.) gives it tile same liame as Pirny ; 
which it derived from the appellation of the neishbourine district. (IWd.) A^ to iti 
dimensions, Josephus, (ibid.) than -i4 bom, says Re land, *' nemomelius&iseinpotvii" 
describes its length as equal to an hundred (Hegesippus, as 140) stadia; afid lt= 
ta^eadth as forty. Its distance from tbe Lake AspiiahtCB is seTeOty-ferejiiUes. 
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Ibelidd at an amazing depth below our view, reaembled, by the 
various hues their dlH^reot produce exhibited, the motley pat* 
teru of avast carpet.''^ To the north appeared snowy summits^ 
towerinisr, beyond a series of intervening mountains with an- 
speakabie greatness. We considered them as tlie summits 
of JLibanus; but the Arabs belonging to our caravan called 
the principal eminence Jebel el Steh, saying it was near Da- 
mascus; probably, tiierelbre, a part of the chain of Libanus. — 
This summit was so lofty, that the snow entirely covered the 
upper part of it ; not lying in patches, as I have seen it, during . 
summer, upon the tops of very elevated mountains, (for instance, 
upon that of Ben Nevis m Scotland,) but investing all the high- 
er part wiih that perfect white and smooth velvet-like appear- 
ance which snow on li^ exhibits when it is very deep ; a strik- 
ing spectacle in such a climate, where the beholder, seeking 
protection frofp a burning sun, almost considers the firmameot 
to be on fire.t The elevated plains upon the mountainous ter- 
ritory beyond the norlhern extremity of the lake are still called 
by a name, in Arabic, which sigiiifies "i/ie tviUcrness,''^ To 
this wilderness it was that John, the precursor of the Messiah, 
and also Jesus himself, retired in their earliest years. To the 
southwest, at the distance only of twelve miles, we beheld 
Moiiiu Thabor, having a conical form, and standing quite in- 
sular, upon the northern side of the wide plains of Esdraeloo. 
The mountain whence this superb view was presented, consists 
 entirely of limestone ; the prevailing constituent jof all tha 
mountains in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia and Pa- 
laestine.J 

By a steep, devious, and difficult track, following our hor- 
ses on foot, we descended from this place to the village of Hat- 
<i,§ situated at one extremity of tlie cultivated plain we had 
surveyed from the heights. Here, having collected the strag- ^ 

* The exceodjcg fertility of this part of the Holy Land is noticed by all travefter*, 
and all at>t!mrg who have menlioncd this country. Josephus Bpeak? of the extraor- 
dinary aptitude, bo!h of the climate and soil, toward the production of all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables ; so that plants, requiring elsevhere a difference of tempe- 
rature, thrive here, says he, as if the seasons were in a competition wbicb 
should contribute most. Vigfi and grapes coQtihue in season during ten months out 
«tf the twelve, and other fruit throughout the whole year. (Yid. Joseph. deBell. 
jlTdv Ifb. iii. c. 18.) , 

. t The. thermometer of Fahrenheit at this time, Sn the most shady situation we 
could find, iiidicatea J 02 1-2 degrees. 

f The cnterprisiug Borkhardt, of whom, it is to be hoped, the literary world wiil 
liear more hereafter, is now traveU'ng» under the aiupices of the Afrioao Society, 
in Syria, previona to his journey into the interior of AfrJca, He has lately visit- 
ed tlie summit of Libanus, and informs the amhor (by a letter dated Aleppo, May 3, 
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^len of our party iato a large plaDtatioo of lime knd Temoof 
trees, we were regaled-by the Arabs with all their couotiy 
afTorded. Haviog spread mats for m beoeath the shade which 
the trees afforded, they came aod seated themselves among 1199 
gaziog, with very oatural surprise, at their strange guests. 
Some of these Arabs were Dnises. Id the countries which 
.]i»order the s.cat of their goveroiiient, they are much esteemed 
for their great jiroblty, and a mildness of dispo^tioD, which, ' 
.in Syria, i» proveii>ialIy attributed to the members of lb«ir 
community. It is said, they will neither eat nor drink, exeefTt 
of the food which they have obtained by their own labour, ^r, 
aa the Arabs literally expressed it, " by the sweat of their* 
brow." From the cooyersatioo we had with them, they seemed ' 
to be. entirely ignorant of their origin. When strangers ques- 
tioD them upon this subject, they relate numberless contradic- 
tory fables; and some of thes^ have found their way Into books 
of travels : but their history, as it was said tiefore, remains to 
be developed. It seems probable, tlwit, long before El Durst* ' 
establishecl among his followers tliose opinions which at pre- 
sent characterize the majority of tlte Druses, the people, as a 
distinct race, inhabited (he country wliere they now live. The 
worship of Venus (in whose magnificent temple at Byblos in 
Phoenicia the rites of Adonis were celebrated) still existing in 
that country;! and the extraordinary fact of the pi-eservaHou 
of an ancient £g)'ption superstition, in' the honours paid to a 
calf, in Mount Lftbanti64 by those Druses who assurne the * 
uame of okkals ;§ are documents ^htch refer to a more an- - 
ciest period in histoiy than tlte schism of the Arabs after tlie 
death of Mahomet. || To that mildness of character, which* is 
80 characteristic of the Druses^ m^y be attributed both the 
mixture caus^e^l among them by individuals of difH^rent natil>os, 
who have sought refuge in their teiiritory, and the rc^dine^^ 

* 6ee figmont and Heyman^s Travelst vol. i. p. 293. Lo!«l» 1759. 

t See noU, p. 24<J. of this volume. 

X " And fashioned it witha ovv^ing; tool, aft^rhe bad mkde it a mottm htf: tad 
they $aid, These be tby gods, O Israel/' Bxod. xxxii. 4(1) 

5 " From this we may . conclude, with reason, that the Druzes hare ho religion : 
yet one cl^s of t})ein must be .excepted, whose relfgious customs are very pecnSiI^. 
ThoBc who compose it, are, to the re»t of the nation, wliat the initiated were to the 
profane; they assume the dame of okkalr, which means spiritualists, ami he^towos 
the vulgar the epithet of djahel, or ignorant; ther have \'arious degrees ojT ifiitiati0D» 
tfie highest orders of which reijiitre celibacy/' *VoIney'.s Trav. vol. !j. p. 59. 

11 See the account given by Voiney, vol. ij. s*ct. 3. p. 33. 

(1)A curious representation of jone of these figtires, rudely formed, and eorerei 
gth inBcrlptlons. was co9»manlcated to Dr. Henley, by the hU Cardinal Botm^, 
vmb Vba orisiaal iitbis museum. 
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with which they striva to amalgamBte the discordaat materiab 
of every Feligioiis creed. Those with whom we convened 
confessed that tlie Pantiieoo of the Druses admitted alike, as 
objects of adoratioD, whatsoever had been venerated by Hea* 
liieiis, Jews, Christians, or iVIahometans ; that they worshipped 
all the Prophets, especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well pis 
Jesus and Mahomet ; that, every Thursday eveoiof, the 
okkals^ who cultivate mysteries, elevate, within their pla- 
ces of woi-shifiv A molten idol, made of gold, silver, or brassy 
^bich has the form of a calf. Before this, persons of both sexes 
make thetir prostrations; and then a promiscuous intercourse 
ensues, every male retiring with the woman he likes best, 
Tiiis the (ffakeV* relate of the okkals, whom they describe as 
cautious in making known the ceremonies of their secret wor- 
ship. The custom which unites the Druses in bonds of the 
strictest amity with those who happen to have eaten brcadnnd 
salt with them, is of Arabian origin ; but indiiTerence about 
matters of religion^ which b so obvious among the Druses^ 
sever was knowo to characterize an Arab. The fact is, that 
this does not apply to them all. It is evident the okkid* are 
not indiflferent as to their modeof worship, whatsoever this may 
really be. That which is related of them, we do not receive 
upon thcdr own authority. The imputation which charges 
them with. the worship of a caU^ has some internal evidence of 
truth ; becuuse such an Idol, so reverenced, was brouglu by the 
Israelites into the Holy Land : nor does it seem probable, sitp-. 
posing this accusation to have been founded upon the iaveo- 
tioQ of a tribe of ignoriint mountaineers, that the story would 
have been so classically adapted to the ancient history of the 
couDtry. CoQsiderin^ the little information derived fit>m the 
writings of thos^ travellers who have resided among them, and 
>vho have paid most attention to the subject, it is not likely 
that the nature of their occnU rites will ever be promulgated.f 
That they betray an inclination to Mahometanism is not truc^ 
hecause they show every mark of hatred and contempt for the 
Moslems, and behave with greal benevolence and friendlship to 
the Christians, whose religion they respect-J In then: language 
^hey are Arabic ; in every thing else, a distinct race of men.§ 

* See i former note. . • ^ , ' ». ^t* 

t *» It is impossiWe to iraw a single word from their priests, "who oIjserTB .lie 

«i«st inviolable secrecy m every thing that concerns tbeir worslun : I coDClude, 

h erefore, that their dogmafi are iinpQpelPable mysteries.'* Mariti'a Travete, "vol. ij. 

P-26. Ix)ml. 1791. 4 

$ MarlU'sTraTels.'tol. H. p. 25. . , . . ♦• . ^ 

i Payf Lucas, speaking of the M^noi^**. *^ys» their i«nsuage is Arltnc m cOnv*'"- 
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Th^re is nothing more remarkable than tlieir phj^ftiognoaiy^ 
which is not that of ao Arab. From this circumstance aloo^^ 
ve were, at any time, able to select one of the JPiuses from th^^ 
midst of a party of Arabs. A certain ooblcne^ and dignity t>l 
feature, a marked elevation of countenance, and superior de- 
portment, always distinguished them; accompanied by open- 
fiess, sincerity, and very engaging manners.* With (his brief 
account of a people, concerning whom ive would gladly have 
-contributed any satisfactory information, we must now turn 
our attention to other subjects; confessing, that on leaving (he 
Diuscs, we were as ignorant of ihcir real history as when we 
entered the country of iheir Tesitieuce.f 

As we rode from this village toward the sea of Tiberias, the 
guides pointed to a sloping spot from the heigiita upCHi ow 
right, whence we had descended, as the place where the mira- 
cle was accomplished by wliich our saviour fed the multitude : 
It is therefore called the multipUcalion of bread; as the mount 
above, where the sermon was preached to his disciples, ia called 
ike mmmtofn of beatitudes, from the ei^pressions useil in the be- 
ginning of that discourse^ This part oi the Holy Laud ia very 
full of wild animals. Antelopes are in great number.- We had 
the pleasure of seeing these beautifu! quadrupeds iu^ their na- 
tural state, feeding among the thistles and tall herbage of these 
plains, and bounding before us occasionally, as- we disturbed 
them. The Arabs frequently take ihein in the chase* The 
lake now continued in view upon our left. The wifid rendered^ 
its surface rough, and called to mind the uluation of our sa- 
viour's disciples, i^hen,iuonc of the small vessels which traverse 
these waters, they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jes^is, iu the 

satioo, bat in ivritin^ tbey we tOe Syriac nod Chaldaic charactrrs. It doea not'tbere- 
fore fdllow, from their Arabic langtiaire aloue« that the maronitea of fytia, any locie 
tliaii the Druaea, are Decessarily Arabs. ** lis parlenl Jrabe; mait teur caradtrtt 
fOjU SjfTiaquci ou Ckaldaigucs.*^ Voyage Ue Steiur Paul IfUcas, tom. i. p. 304. Affisi. 
1744. 

• I have aeen oothhiK to remind me of the appearance presented by the Oru8e9f 
excepting an engraving In Lord Valentia'a Travels, frob a dra«riDg liy Mr. Salt, re- 
presenting Atiyasinians resting on a march. (Seevol. iii p. 109. Lpntfl 1B09.) The 
two figurea^seated upon the right band of that groupe, in irhiteoloaks, trhofe fai-es 
are exhibited in profile, bear a striking resdiollance to the Druses we sav id 
Syria. 

t ** The ceuntry of Caslravent, a part of Mount Lebanon whieh looks toward •tt.e 
Uediten-anean sea, is inhabited, in preference to any uther spot, by thip Druse?, wbo 
j^awetbeir name-to this southerndistrict They occupy also the rest of 'VIouot T.e-' 
lanon, AfiU-Lel)anon, the narrow plains which lie between Castraveotand (be .seaaisd 
All tbateMtent of shore from 6ri6ai/, otherwise called Byblus, as far as the river A'v', 
•ear the ancient BidoOf atpresent'calted Sayd. The ancient Heliopolis»no\v knows 
by fhc name of Balbec, is peopled by this i^ution, as weU as the neighiiourtug coun- 
try. In short, fiamiUes oftlie Druses oiay be found scattered herd an'd there, tbrtios^ 
eut <>very part of Syri» and Palaes.tilie.** Mariti's Travels, vol. ii. p. 23. 

t 9if*fAv4 ihp ^QQt in spirit .... Bltsid are ttiej^ iftat iBoun,'* Itc. &c 
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fourtb watch of the nigbt, walking to them upon tfaeVataa. ^ 

Often as this Bubject has been paioted, coinbioiog a Dumber of i 

€ircuiD9taDces adapted for the represebtatioa of sublimity, bo 
artist has been aware of the UDCominoD grandeur of the scenerjr, 
memorable on account of the transaction. The lake of Gen- 
nesaretb is surroanded by objects well calculated to lieighteu 
the solemn impression made by auch a picture ; and, indepen- 
dent of the local feeHngs likely to be excited In its contempla- 
tioD, affords one of the mosts striking prospects in the Holy 
Land. It is by compaiison alone tmtt any due conception of 
(he appearance it presents can be conreyed to the minds of 
those who have not seen it; and, speaking of it comparatively* 
it may foe described as longer and finer than any of our Cum* 
berland and Westmoreland lakes, although, perhaps, it yields 
m majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomood in Soot^ 
land. It does not possess the vastness of the lake of Geneva, 
aHhough it much t^sembles it in particular points of view.— • 
The lake of Locarno in Italy comes nearest to it in point of 
picturesque beauty^ although it is destitue of any thing similar 
to the islands by^which that majestic piece of water is adorned; 
It is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, in the height of ita 
surrounding mountains, to the lake Asphaltites ; but its broadi 
aad extenckd sUrfSice, covering the bottom pf a profound valley^ 
fiovironed by lofty and precipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential awe under which every 
Cbrisliaji pilgrim approaches it, gire it a character of dignity 
unparallehed by any similar scenery. 

Having reached die end of the plain whose surface exhibit* 
^d such motley colours to its, wiien it was viewed from the 
Mountain of Beatitudes, aiolfg and steep declivity of twomilea 
yet remained ^o the town of'Tiberias, situated upon the borders 
uf the lake. We had hei^ a noble view of this place, With iti 
csitle and foilifications. Gfoupes of Arabs, gathering in their 
harvest upon the batks of camels, were seen in the neighbour* 
^d of the town. Beyond it appeared, upon the same side of 
ihe krke, some buildings erected over the warm mineral balhi - 
^^^mmaus, which are ranch frequented by the people of the 
country ; and, still further, the southeastern extremity of the 
Jake. Turning our view toward its northern shores, we be* 
^eW, through a bold declivity, the situation of Capemaumt 
upon the boundaries of the two tribes of Zabulen an4 
Na];)htali, It was visited in the sixth century! by Antooinui 

* MitthewxiT. 84, 25, 26. 

2b2 
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the martyrt ao extract from whose itinerary is preserved l^ 
Belaud, which speaks of a church erected upoo the spot where 
St. Peter's dwelling ooce stood.* Alooglhe borders of this 
lake maj still be seeo the remains of those ancient tombs, hewa 
by the earliest inhabitants of Galilee, in tiie rocks which face 
the water. Similar works were before noticed among the ruins 
of Telmessus. Thej were deserted in the time of our Saviour, 
mnd had become the resort of wretched men, afillcted by dis* 
eases, and made outcasts of societj ; for, in the account of the 
cure performed by our Saviour upon a mauiaein the country 
of the Gadarenes, these tombs are particular Ij alluded to; and 
their existence to this day (although they have been neither 
noticed by priests nor pilgrims, and have escaped tlie ravages 
ofthe Empress Helena, who would undoubtedly have shaped 
them into jchurcbes) oi&is strong internal evidence of the ac- 
curacy of the evangelist who has recorded the transaciioo : 
** There met him mUoJiketomks a man with an unclean ^irit, 
who had his dwelling atnongtke tafnbs.^''j In all tlie descent to* 
ward Tiberias, the soil is black, aad seems to haveVesulted/rom 
the decomposition of rocks, which have a volcanic appearance. 
The stony fragments scattered over the surface were ahiygda* 
loidal and porous ; their cavities t)eing occasionally occupied 
by mesotype, or by plumose carbonate of iinle : the fcn-m^r be* 
came periectly gelatinized after immei'sion hi muriatic acid* 
Wis observed plantations of tobacco then. in bloom.; of' Indian 
corn ; of millet, which was still green ; of melons, pum^kios^ 
and cucumbefB. The harvest of wheat and barley ended in 
June ; but the oats were stilt standing. From Hatti to Tibe- 
lias Is nine miles: two of these consists of the dcscmit from the 
devated plain toward the lake. 

As we entered the gate of the town, the Turkish guards were 
playing at chess. We roused them with our ^alaams^ and were 
conducted to the residence of the. governor. Havhig made ss 
rapid a disposition as possible of our baggage, for the purpdse 
of passing the night in a large room of Uie castle, which re- 
minded Us of ancient apartments in the old castellate buUding? 
aremaiuing in England, we hastened toward the lake ; every in- 
dividual of our party being eager to bathe bis. feyeiish Hinbf 
in its cool and consecrated waters. 

Proceeding toward the shore, we were shown a very ancient 

• «• Deinde veaimus. in crvitatemCapharoaum .m domum Petri, que oiodo fl6tl>a> 
,.tilica.** Itio. Aatoian.Mart/s; Vid Relofidi Palaestina, is Jloitt. Cftp^TBauzB. 
i KUxk, gtk V 2. a. 
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ckurclv of ^ oblong sqaare form, to which we descended hf- , 

ste|)s, 8» iulo tiie church of St. Sophia at Coustaotiuople and 
ether earlf ChristiaD sajictuanes, where the eotrauce resembles 
thai of a cellar;, day light being rarely admitted. There is 
i-easOQ to believe this the first place of Christiao worship erected 
ia Tiberiasy and that it was constructed as long ago as the 
fourth century. The roof is of stone, and it is vauUed. We 
could discover j[io inscripLiou, nor any other clue to the history 
of its origin. The priest, whom we found ofEciating, was so 
IgQoraot that he. knew not by whom, for whom, nor when, it «. 

was erected ; sayicig only, .that it was called tJie house of Peter, 
Uoder this name- it is mentioned by former travellers.''^ ^i- 
cepborus CallistU3,t as cited by Kelaud4 records the dedica- 
tion of a magnificent edifice to St Peter, by Helena, mother ot 
Coustantine the First, in tue city of Tiberias. Reland distiu" 
guishes thia building from that now bearing the natue of the 
Apostle; $ but he believes the latter derived its name from the 
former 11 It is not however so insignificant a structure as he 
seems to suppose. Its arched stoue roof yet existing entire, 
venders it worthy of more particular observation. If it be not 
the build i»g erected by Helena, on the spot where our Saviour 
is said to have appeared to St. Peter after liis resurrection,** it 
is probably that w1ucb Epiphaniusff reUtts to have heen built 
by a uative of Tibet ias, one Joseph u?4t^^'*^» under the auspices 
oi Coustantine, erected the churches of Sepphoris§§ and Caper 
uaum.|||| The materhtls of which it consists, seem to correspond 
with t le description given of the stones used Tor that edifice* 

''' '• At the northeast corner of the Xovin, there is an oblong square church, arched 
over, and dedikated to SI Peter ; it h bkentioneTl by ancient authors, and baid by some 
•> be the spot where the house of St. Fetei was." Fococke's JDcscrijijt. of ^he £a&t, 
vol. ij. pan. 1. p. 68. - 

1 Histor. Eccles. II, 12. \ 

^' Pabstinalifustrala, torn. ii.p. 1042. Traj. Bai. }7U. 

j " ItthHc ucbe nimjrum aedemaiagnificain, etabiilg. qu£ bodle Petri dititurplafi^ 
•i^versiim, Heleoa, Constantini maters FetrooUoi dedicavit." Ibid. 
- ii *^-Hiac, puto^ Domeii aedis Petri huic aedjcutae adhe&it." Falacstina lUuslrata^ 
tm. ii.j) 1040. 

*) iolm xxi. I. ** JBccleala ab HelenSl matre in isio loco fabricata, in suo decore 
pulchra pcnnariet." Bonifacivs de Ferttmi (htltuTerr. Sand lib. il. . ' 

tt EpipUanii Opera, torn, ii.lib. i. Adv.. Hacr, p. 120. Paris, 1622. 

ti In referring to this Jesepkus^ Relatfd usea so little precision, tliat he might b« 
coofoanded with jQstpkus the Jewish historian. *'.Tiber«de,*' sajrs he, *' ante teqi- 
>jo:a Josephi sod lieuit Christiana" (Relandi Falaeetina Illustrata, tcKo. ii. g- 
^^38.)* A preceding paragraph, howeter, states that he acted under the auspices of 
Constantine tfae First; and EpipJiaDius, whose writings are referred to by Helana, 
cautiously avoids coiifoundiag bim with Fl&vius JostpMtf. 

HSee theiormet chapter. •' „ . ^ 

llllBuilt over the spot where 9t. Peter's dwelling was behoved to have stood m Ca* 
pernaum. See an ex tract from the itinerary of Antoninus the Martyr, written fejlh^ 
sixth centtiTT, and given ia » iartatt o<Me. Mso Mands Falout. llmt. torn. Jl p. 
W3. TmS.m.\yi4i ' 
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Joseplms, according to Epiphaaius,* when about to buii<l tite 
^hurch, found part of ao aucieot temple, called the Adrianiuvfuy 
consisting of stones nx feet 8quare4 which the iahabitaDts of 
Tiberias wished to convert into a public bath. This he im- 
mediately appropriated to the erection of the new sanctaary ; 
and in the present building similar remains may be observed. 
Whatsoever be the date of it, we may regret that> in the nu- 
merous publicatioDs which have appeared concerning the Holy 
Laud, no accurate <leiineatiop of these interesting speclraeos of 
vaulted architecture has yet been afforded by artbts duly qua- 
lified for the representation. 

The town of Tiberias is situated close to the edg^ of the 
lake. It is fortified by walls, but has no, artillery ; aod, like 
all Turkish citadels, it makes a great figure from without, ex- 
hibiting at the same time the utmost wretchedn^s within. Its 
castle stands upon a rising ground, in the north part of it. No 
antiquities now remain, except the buildiiig I have described, 
and the celebrated hot baths of EmmauSy^ about a mile to the 
south of the town. " Thermus Tiheriadis quisigtwrai?'''^^ 
They were visited by Egmont and Heyman ; but the water 
has never been accurately aualized: Hasselquist states,, that 
he remained long, enough for this purpose,** but he has givea 
no account of its chemical constituents. Fococke indeed 
brought a bottle of it away, having observed a red sediment 
upon the stones about the place. He affirms,tt.tbat it<lonta^^ 
cd ** gross fixed vitriol, some alum, and a mineral salt."* A 
traveller of theiiame of MocMsooys, cited by Reland,||; relates, 
th^tthe water is extremely hot, having a tiaste of sulphur 
mixed with nitre. Egmont and Heyman describe its quality 
as resembling that of the springs at Aix la Chapelle.$§ They 
bathed here, and found the water '^ so hot, as uotsoasUy to be 

« Epipbaaii Opera, torn. ii. lib. J. AdV. Hafir. pp. ;3?» 137. Faris, 1622. 

t V^df /av4iov. Temples, without images were called Ad(iianea> from iidi-iaa«.b]r. 
whom tiiev were introdueed. 

i Ttrat is to say, of four cubits square ; reckoning each cubit at eighteen i^iclies. 

^ £«nrfBi/j, QtAimnaus, sigoines batbs. (Via. Joseph lib. iv. -de Beil> Jud c. I.) 
The Hebrew a|»pelIatioQ is nDTt Chammath (Relaod. Palaest. lUust. torn. t. lib- i^ 
p. 302.) The baths of Tiberias are Uius mentioned by Pliny ; •' Al>ocCideote Tibcri- 
»de, aquis calidis, salubri.'* (Hist Kat Mb. .y. c. 15.) Joseplvusaiso meotipoatbeitf 
and the& situation ^ith regard to the city; 0ip)xa hi^ &rw6<v evfSTiv Iv xc&jif>, *AMfi<>^ 
if 5vo|ia a^TT). Thermat non longi (ahurbe Tiberiadis) absuriL, in vlco^ Amtnaus £b> 
to." (Jesephw, Aotiq. lib. nviii. e. 3.) Tbe An^ian- word for b^tlis, chammam (ft 
hammain, is not very different from the Hebrew ; and by this name tbe beths ol Ti- 
teriaaare now called. 

y Reiaodi Palaestioa Illiistr. torn. II. lib. ill. pl039. Tn^, Bat Itld. 

** Travels to the East, p. 157. l^ipod. 1766. 

ttDe«criptioooftbe£ast,Tdl. H- parti, p. 69. Loud. 1745. 

h Palaest; Illust. torn. ii. lib. ill. p. 1040. Traj; Bat. 1714. 

(I Tratela thnush patt of fiurope, ilsia Misor, fcc , toI. ii. p. 33 tood. 17^9. 
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endured,'^ and " do salt, ts to communicate a brack isli lasle to 
that of tlie lake near it," Vofney says*, that, " for watit of 
deanino:, it is filled with a black mud, which is a «:enuine Mihi" 
*>ps IMartia!;" that '^ pcrsoiie attacked by rheumatic coinplainta, 
fiMtl great relief, ' aiid are frequently cured by baths of this 
mufi." 

'J'lip'se observations have been introduced, becau'»e we irer< 
Hfiable ourselves to visit the place ; and were coin[>elIed to 
if^t satisfied i^-ith a distant view of tfie building which covers 
asj>nii«: renowned, during many agies, for its medical proper- 
tics. In the space between Tiberias and Enimaus, Egmont 
and Heymau noticed remains of walls, and other ruins, whidi 
are rioscribed as foundations of tbe old city.f This is said, by 
Pococke^ to have extended about half a mile farther to the 
south fhan the present inclosute of Its wails. 

Adrichom!Us,§ considering Tiberias as the Cintterotk of the 
Hebrews, says, that this city was caplure<i by Benhadad king 
oi Syria ;|| and, in after ages, restored by Herod, who sqr- 
roanded it with walla, and adorned it with magnificent buildings. 
But Cinneroth, or, as it is otherwise written, Kinnenth, was m 
eity of Naphtali, and nol of Zabulon.** The old Hebrew city, 
whatever was its name, probably ow.ed its birth to the re- 
DOwn of its medicinal balhs. Some of the most ancient temples 
in ibe werld, together with the cities to wtiich they belonged, 

* Travela4n Egrpt and Syria, vol. H. p. 3a0. Loud. 1 787. 

t Egmoatand Hey man, vol. II. p. 33. 

\ DacnpUim of Vie East, vol. it part f. p. 68. Pococke says, that wheh they 




b 'f:ig a liuU's beud wilbiD a cronn of flowers, and '* a ftstmm iUpporUdbjt a tprtai 
|<i^\'i;.** Tlie city has never beee inhabited by any people unto fvhoro this religion can 
te ascribed, except its Jevrisb owoeri The fact thei^efore aUbrds curious proof oil 
Ire aaiiquity of a very popular 8>unM in heraldry, 

\ Aiiricbooiii Theat. Terr. Saact. in Zabulon. Vid. p. 143. Colon. ><128. 

t| 1 Kings, XV. 20^ At, the precise mooient when this note is introduced,, the ir- 
ruiJlion of the Wahabee Arabs loto the neighbourhood Of Damascus Ims inade the 
fMtemaistjjclof Syria a scene of transactiona resembliogthe state of the country . 
"'ftf iumdred and fifty one yeai-s before the Cliristian «ra. Ibn Saoud, the Wahabee 
'''t''", reinained only two days and a half in the Hauran; overrun, in that time, a 
Jl'aoe of at lea^t UO miles ; pluudere.1 and ransaclced ahout thirty villages ; and 
ftlUTHK^, fiyinjr iulo the heart of bis desert dnminioos. Tlie?e particulars are coai- 
wuD^caieU to-the author in a letter (dated Aleppo, May 3, 1811) from his friend 
niJiVtuirdt, wm travelling under the aunpix:es of the African Society. Ttiey afford 
**'■■j^^||.: parailfl with^thc •' Acts ©f Asa, and all his might, and all that he riitlr" who, 
^ '■ < A a.- with Bftdsha. »ent Ben-badaU of DSamascus " against the cities of Israel, » 
'*^y flf tfc lion, and Dan, and Abel-beth-maaubah, and all Cinderoth, withall the land 
0' KH,jlual}>' • . - 

*■ 'leiand, Palast. Tllust tonij. IT. lib. iii. p. 1036. D'Anvillc, bowever,^recDncile»* 
!J"'i position of Kinnereth, wftich he wrlle« Clnttrih, by extendin* tte boua«Ur^«ft (fcC 
Aajibtaiito the southera ext^^jnit^ of th« Lake Genneaareth 
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bad R iimilar ori«^in.* Tiberias, according to some, authors,! 
was built by Tiberius the Roman emperur, ^vho called it af* 
ter his own name* But Josepbus relates, tliat Herod the 
Tetrarcb erected it iu honour of Tiberins, with Ivhom be was 
in great fayourj. For tills purpose, it is said, he selected the 
most suitable place iu ail Galilee, upon the border of the Lake 
of Geunesareth. The ample document aflforded by Josephus 
is suffibieut to prove that Herod's city was precisely on the 
spot occupied by the town as it now stands ; for in the ac- 
count given by him of its situation, he describes the hot baths 
of Emmausas being out the city, and not far from it.5 Very 
considerable privileges were viven to those who chose to set- 
tie there ; the ground whereon the city was built being full of 
sepulchres, and thereby considered as polluted, by dead bo- 
dies^fl Hence we may infer t1i6 existence of a former city 
upon the same territory. Tiberias makes h conspicuous iiguve 
in the Jewish annals :*^ it was the scene of some of the most 
memorable events recorded by Josepbus. In refuting the 
writings of Justus, an historian often quoted by Stephaous 
Byzantinus, he speaks Of Sepphoris and Tiberias as the two 
most illustrtous cities of Galilecft During a vkit paid to it 
by Agrippa, the successor of Herod, the kin^ of Comagene, 
of Emessa, of the Lesser Armenia, of Fontos, and of Cbal- 
cis, here met todo him honour, and were magniiiceDtty enter-' 
tained.^t After the downfoll of Jerusalem; it continued, uotil 
the fifth ceuturyy§§ the residence of Jewish patriai-phs, rabbins, 
and learned men. A university was founded here. The of- 
fice of patriarch was hereditary; and appeared with some 
lustre under the Er|»peror Adrian, inline person of Simon the 
Third.lllt In the begining of the fifth century,*** the pah-iarch- 
ate was suppressed, after having subsisted three hundred and 

• witness the temple of Jupltcp in Mount Ma, mentioned. byHomcr and by 
Jfi3chylus: the temple of JRsculapius in Epidami.i ;, Sec. &c. •. .. 

f- "Of xTi'craj,ff^Xjv !«> rvrVadaiq hu>.Kiaf\ aurnv tit tj t6iov i^vo^a T»{Sfp«&5a. *' '' 
Hibem i/i Judxd cnwUdiU ^ de nomine tuo appeUaoil Tiberlada,** Joel in Cbrono^ra- 
yhia. p. 162. Eadeni hac. leguntur apud Michaelem Glycam in AimaK part 3. p ;233 
Vid. lUland. Pal Ast. lUust. tom^ II. p. 1027. 

tAntiquit. lib. xvjij. c. 3. et Dc Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 8. ,  ' 

U.iU. II Ibid. 

^ •• Vide Mif nam Schabbsltli, III. 4. etXXlI. 5. tc.** Reland. Palattst. lUuft.tov, 
n. lib. iii. p. !(V39. Josenhus AmJq. lib. xviii. c. 3. lib. xix. c. 7. }a vit. &c. &c. 
tt Josephus in Vita Stia. ' 

tt -Antiq. lib. xix. c. 7. . . - "  i ' 

?5 Ileland says, usqtit ad satculum qvartum " Egraont and Heymafi ta€ntion lii^ 
Jt/th ; and Pococke. the tliventk ceoturjr. I have preferred the aera as^^JSfiC*^ ^y r^''; 
wont and Heyuian, (vol.11, p. 31.)-becau3e they mention th© piieeke, year, fine., c^^'' 
their authority.  '. 

till Egmontand Heyman, vo>. IJ. p. ol. v . '* 

*** A.D.^29. Ibid. ^ - J 
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I' years.* In the sislb, JustiDiati, aceordin«: to Procopiuf, 
'uilt ibe walk.f In the seventh centur}'4 ^^® ^^^7 ^'^ 
:en \)y the Saraceos, under Caltph Omar; jeA, in the 
;hlb, we find it mentioned in an itinerary cited by Rctand, 
slill cootaioinc; many churches and Jewish synagntrues i 
irious medals are^extant of the. city, bearin* diiferent kr- 
iptioDs.|| These are intei'estiD^, not only from the dates 
lich they commemorate, but also In the allusion made by 
Be of them to the baths of Tiberias, the principal cause of 
! city*8 celebrity. They are principally of the iinie of 
ajao or of Adrian. Upon some, the Syrian goddess As- 
Ic is represented standing upon the prow of a vessel, with 
2 head of Oi^ris in her right laud, and a spear in her left.** 
ihei*8 represent Jupiter silting in his temple.ft There are 
50 other medals of the city:, Aritli the figure of Hygei.i, 
tiding a serpent, and sitting on a mountain; from whose 
ise issue two fountains, iutetided for the hot springs of £m- 
aus.Jt . . . • 

Amwig the pebbles of the shore were pieces of a porous rock, 
sembling the substance xaUed to^dstone in England : its cavi- 
ls were filled with zeolite. . Native gold was found here 
rmerly. We noticed an appearance of this kind, bnt, on ac- 
«iit of its trivial nature^ neglected to paj proper attention to 
) notwithstanding the hhits given by more than one writer 
[>on this subject.§§ Neither boat, nor vessel of any kind, ap. 
^red upon the lake. , The water was as clear as the purest 

f ?eft BM!ia|«'s Hist of the Jetvs. 
[Ppocop. Ub. V. c. 9. de ^'.dific. Justinian. 

l.A- D. 640. Su Seuna^e; Egmont and fffjftnan, ke. Tbe fimptfot HeincliuS 
j«ed tha plaee A. V, 620,- b« appears from the writings of Anajtasiiis, (HIstor. p, 
> ' .'' Tiberiadem adijsset, anemavereChristiani Renjaroin quendam oomioe. quasi 
Msibi facientcm (erat enim admodum opulentus) qui susccpit Imperatoretn et e.v 
*^ eiur. Ast ImpeYtftor damnarit eum ; 'quamohrem ioqaicns, 'Molestuses 
Wanisr quUlt,  Ut inlmicia fideJ meae." Tftnc Imperator atfnionitum bunc. ct 
ttMendiftn siiasuoi baptizavit in aedfbus Eustarhii Neapolitaoi, qtii ct ipSR cum 
ratumus esset Tmperatorun excepit." Rel. Pataest. torn. 11. p. 1040. 
lW«u. Willibaidi. Rel. Palaeat. ibhi. 

|Vid. Harrtuin Nura Antiq. p. 498. Paris, 1684. Patin. p. 185. Valllant Ntimis. 
Pfjt August et Caesar, p. 374. Paris, 16W, &c. The legend given by Hardoia 
TBEPIEQN. Em. KAATAIOT. ET. All. Those commemorated bv Vali- 
ne KAAtAlO TlHEPlEniV, with differeirt dates, ^'he epocha of the citjr 
lences with the year of Rome 770; therefore the- All* or 81. noticed hy Har- 
answera to the yetrof Rorte 850, beiag the first year of Trajan's reign. It 
Jjsual to complimeDt the emperors by atrilcing medals daring tbe first. yea»*or 
^«»E0. Retend notices a remarkable medal of Tiberias (torn. II, p- 1042. Pa- 
ilhist) ^Mch had on one side tjie lepend TIREPIAC within a laurel wreath 
Upon the other the words HPQAOT TETPAPXOTL- AA- with a palm 
lb. 

ty^illant, p. 374. Num. Tmperat. Paris, 1698. 
ywHant, p. 374. Num. Imperat. Paris. TB98. 

; w Relmd Pataeat. Hlust. torn. Tl. p. 1042. 

leteiippui de Excid. Uf%. Hieio. tib. iU c 2^, kc. 
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Ci7«tal ; sweet, cool, and most refreshinflj to the (asle. Swra- 

. itiiog to a Gonsiilciable distance from liie shore, we found it 50 

Iknpid, that u e could discern the bottom, covered with Bhiob! 

pebbles. Amon<j; these sloues was a beautiful but very ^limimi^ 

live kiud of shell, being a uon-descript specie^ of httecinum\ 

vbich we have called buccinum galil.«um. We amused 

ourselves by diving for specimens ; Bud the very circumstance 

of discernio«; such small objects beneath the surface, maj fM'OYe 

the high transparency of the water The river Jordaiii maiu 

tains its course through the middle of the lake ; aiid, it k 

(laid, without mingling itswalers. A similar story is related ^^ 

•the .Rhine and Moselle at Coblent.z, and in other pjarts of iln 

worjd, where diflerence of coltnr appears In water by the judc 

tion of rivers. f A strong cun-ent is caused by the Jordan ii 

the middle of (he lifke ; and, when this is opposed by contra 

ji'inds, wJjich blow here with the force of a hurricane from il 

souUieast, sweeping from the mountains into, the lake, it ma 

be coiiceived that a boisterous sea is instantly raised ; tiiis t 

small vessels of tlie country are ill qualified to resist. As dS 

i'erent statements have been made of the bi-eadtb of this 1ak( 

and ex^periejiced mariners are often tolerably accurate in me 

suriQg distance upon water by the eye^ we askecf Captain C 

verhou.se what he supposed to be the interval between Tiber* 

and the opposite shore, where there is a village scarcely pe 

ceptible, upon the site of ancient H^po^. He considered 

equal to six miles. Mr. Loudon, purser of the Romulus, ao 

also the cocksw»j|j, were of the same opinion ; of Coarse, sue 

a mode of computing distsiicea must be liable to erix>r. W 

could obtain no informatiou from the inhabitants cohcerDic 

thedimensionsof their lake : the vagUe method ofreckoiila 

accQi^iug to Uie time one of their boats can sail round oracra 

it, was the only measure they xould furnish, Accordir^ I 

Sandysjj its length is twelve miles and a half, ard i 

breadth si:!E. This is evideutly derived from Jo&ephus.§ < 

^ Tbe figure which most res«mt>les this new species of buccinuinXskn Chenni 
C Vol. IV. p. 43. tab. 124 j: 1 l«i7, 1 169./ He call* it tfassa fasciain. : anU de-scriW 
•« fasciUt alternis ohscur€ orun)icis, rufisctTUibus et eandiilix ciTcrgncineJa.*'' H« re< 
also to Seb^(Thesautuf, vol. III. tah.5:i.f. 43») who desrrilies iC** cinti^o-Jlava, liij 
costata crtnalat etfrq/'tipdt lyTQi(t.*\ The latter jpart of Self's fte^criptiou k^ pai.i 
larly oharacterfstic of this new species, which » .evidi^otly a ^ecinvm. Cheira 
sftystbat hissbeU is found in great abundance at Tranqucbnr. Neither of tbe£^-iJ 
referred to affordii a correct i-epresentation of thi& GaiilaHin batccimnn ; nof is ihert 
Linnaeus any description >'bicb answer^i to it. We have tbecefore Bune4 it Bd 

HUM OAJ[/ri.ACM. 

t See p. 42, of this Volume. 

, •< In length an hundred TurlOQgi, and (brtiein breadth.** SoftdyV Trwels, Bom 
p. J41. Lond^ 1637. ^ -« » -^ 

^ See 9 former aote* 



its ien^ib we could Dot form ndy accurate opinioo, becawe its 
^uthero es^tremit J, uiudinv behind distant mouotains^ was 
concealed from our view ; but we iucrmed rather to the stAte** 
meut of Hegesippus, as applied by Heland"* to the test of Jose* 
. pbus; this makes it one butKlred and forty stadia, or seventeett 
miles and a half.fe Josephus speaks of the svectuess of its 
vater4 of its pebbly bottom, and, above all, of the salubrity of 
the surrouudiDg atmosphere. § He says the water is so coldi 
that its temperature is not alfected by its being exposed to the 
suQ during the hottest reason of the year. A most curious ei|f- 
cumstauce concerning this lake is mentioned by Hasselquist : 
" I thought it remarkable," observes this celebrated naturali8t,|| 
' that, the same kind of fish should here be met with as in the 
Nile; Charmuih/ Silunis, Bcenni^ MnlsiU and Spams GaU^ 
kcus.^* This explains the observations of certaiu traveller^ 
^vho speak of the lake as po^sessin^s; fishes peculiar to itself; not 
being perhaps acquainted with the produce of the Nile, Jose- 
phiis considers the Lake Gennesareth as having fishes of a pe* 
, culiar nature ;** and yet it is very worthy of notice, that, in 
I speakifig of the fomnkm of Capernauin, his remarks tend to con- 
firm the observation made by Hasselquist. ''Some consider it," 
says he,H" '* as a vein of the JSile/because it brings forth fishes 
, resembling \}afe Coracinus of the Alexandrian lake." 

This lakewas the scene of a most bloody naval engagement 
between the Ronians under Vespasian, and the Jews who had 
revolted during the administration of Agrippa. The account 
r ofihe action, as given by Josephltis, proves that the vessels of 
I the country, as at this day, were nothing more than mere boats : 
, even those of the Romans, exf)ressly boilt for tii^t oceasioo, 
and described as.larger than the ships used fey the Jews, con- 
sisted of small craft, rapidly constructed, and for the building 
of which, it is said, they had abundance both of artifieera and 
. mateiials.lt Titus and Trajan were present In that engage- 

* Palaest. tUuat. Tib. 1. c 30, torn. I. p. 259 Tro.!. ad/Rh«Ji. 1714. 

t *' Namque Ucus Ipslus, tvIuI quotlam aiai*e sinus amplissimus, in IoDgitudJn«B»* 
centum quadrnfinta extendiiar stadia, latitudine quadragioia diflTiioditur." Hegtsijt- 
pus At E%i^ Urb. HUro. lib. iil. c. 26. voi. V 11. p. 492. Bib. Pat Par. 1664. 

t The waters of this laW are thus exto»2}><t by Quaresmius : h Kon ooenose, pals- 
AoMe, vel amarae, Bed clarae. dulces, poti^tbiies, §t fecundae." QuarcsmU Elticii. Titk 
Safic.a&. f ii. «. 3. p. 662. torn. II. Antverp. 1639. 

$ Jox^ph.Iib. iii. de Bell Jud. c 18. 

I) Hasselqui*t»8 Voy. and Trav. Hi tbe Levant, jk 157. i««l. 1766. ' 

** Ub. iii. cap 18 de Bell.JTid. 

ttTaumv ^^a t8 Nft'Xs mU 5)5o?av, hret ytw^-tc^ nara. r^v »AA<?ai«fi»» A/mi% 
Ko^curvu va^a7r)J\ffiov. Joseph, lib. iii. de BtlL Jui, torn. IT. p 258. td. S. Biavert. 
iflut. ifc. 1720. The same kind offish Is meptloaed iH AUeasOUS. O- 2$7. CSbiM 
See also'' (?emer de Jmfatih&wf ." 

nUwl.cap.l7. ^ 
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meoi; and Vcspasino was lumselfon bonrd the Homan Oeet. 
The rebel army consisted of an .imnieitse miihitude of sediliotis 
|)eople, from all the towns of the conntrj, and especially from 
those borderkio; upon thelake, who, as fii«itives after the cap- 
ture of Tarichaea* by Titus, had sough trefujs^e upon (he water. 
The victory gained by the Romans . was followed by siich a 
terrible alauf^hter of the Jews, that nothing was to be seen, ei> 
tber upon the lake or along its shores, except blood, aod the 
mangled corpses of the insurgents : (heir dead bodies iufecied 
the air to such a degree,, that the vic4orf^ as well as (he van- 
quished, were sufferers upon the occasion : the number of the 
felain, after the two actions, (that of Tarichcsa and the naval 
engagement which followed,) amounted to six thousand five 
hundred persons. Neither was tl>e slaughter less memorable 
of the prisoners, who were marched to Tiberias as soon a$ tiie 
Tictory had been obtained. Yeif(rasiau caused tlieni all to be 
shut up in the amphitheatre; where twelve hundred of them 
were put to death, beu^g unable or unfit to bear arms. " This 
amphitheatre, according to the account given by Josephus, was 
large enough to conlainf thirty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred persons, (beside a vast nuniber of others who were 
given as slaves by Vespasian to Agrippa, as well as of the in- 
habitants of Trachonitis^l Oauloo,§ Hippos,[| and Gadara :** the 
8um toial whereof he has not mentioned,) all of whom were 
mountaineers of Anii Libanus and Hermon, or restless tribes of 
freebooters from eastern Syria ; unable, as Josephus describes 
them, to sustain a life of peace, and exhibiting, eigliteeu hun- 

** TnHckaM was situated bMDnd the baths 6( Emniaus, at the southern ejctremity of 
the I^ake of Geooesareth, thrie miles and three quartet's distant from Tiberias; or 
thirty stadia, according to Josephiis. Between these two cities Vespa^an*? army was 
often eocamped, and generally at the baths of Emmaus. Pliny, speaking of T'ttnctodt 
says, that, by some, the l^ke was called after the name Of thk city. '* A merldia 
Tarichea, quo n<niioealiqtii et lacum appellant" (Ffia. BUt Hat. lib. v. caj?. 15. L- 
Bat. 1635. fMR. I. p. 2162.) In thci same manner, the Jjnke of Geneva U by-some calleii 
Lake^Lausamu; and especiaUy by Gibbon, who was offended at being censured for 
it The author once heard him express an intention of proving this last to be tlie on- 
ly correct appellatioo. 

i Future travellers will perhaps discover the remains of a building of this inapt- 
tude 

1 TrachmUHs w^ the country near Damascus, to the east of Hertnon and Anti* 
Lioanus. 

{ Oauion gave its name to the district eallcd Gaulonitis, beyomi JordftD.ontbe eatft* 
ern aide of the liake ofGennesareth. D'Anville has not placed it in hfs map of Fa* 
lastfaie. Itwasone of the six cities of refuge. 

|] A city opposite to Tiberias, upon the Lake Gennesareth, at the southwestero 
extremity or a ridge of mountains bearing the same name, and being a branch of the 
chain of Hermo& 

.«* A city bey oKdJor<hm, distant seven nailes and a half from the Lake Gennesareth. 
Bike Bippot^ it gave its name to a small province. The hot baths of Qadara are 

Sentioned by Epiptaanius. GaOarat according to Folybius, was one of. the siroogedl 
tieieif tbecoiiotryi 
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5red jears 3<»o, the same state of society vhhcli now charap* 
icrizes lli2 inhnbita\»tB of that country. 

After reluctantly retirin*; from this crystal Ooo<|, we retura^ 
eci 10 tbecasile. Here, withhi the spacious and airy apart- 
ment prepared for our reception, we mutuaUy expressed our 
bopesof passi:»gat least one night free from the attacks of ver- 
min; but, to our dismay, the sheik, beino; informed of our con- 
versation, burst into laughter, and said, that, accordioji; to a 
saying current in Galilee, "the kino of the fleas holds 
Hfs covRT IN Tiberias.'* Some of the party, provided with 
hammocks, siung them from the walls, so as to li« suspeiuied 
above the floor; yet even these did not escape persecution: 
aiid, for the rest of us, who lay on the bare planks« we contiou- 
efi,as usual, tormented and restless during the night, listening 
to ihe noise made by the jackals. Being well aware what wc 
had to expect, we resolved to devote as many hours aspossible» 
before daybreak, to conversation with the people of the coun- 
try, to our supper, and to the business of writing our journals. 
They brou<(lit us a plentiful repast, consisting of three sorts of 
fried fishes from tjie lake : nne of these, a species of mullet, was, 
according to their tradition, the favourite food of Jesus ChrisL 
The French, during the time tlieir army remained under 
Btionaparte in the Holy Land, constructed two very large 
oveosin ifiis castle. Two years had elapsed, at the time of out 
arrival, since they had set fire to their granary; and it was 
considered a miracle by the inhabitants of Tiberias," that the 
combustiou was not yet extinguished. We visited the place, 
and perceived that, whenever llie ashes of the burucd .corn 
w ere stirred by thrusting a stick among them, sparks were even 
then glowing throughout the heap; and a piece of wood, being 
left there, became charred. The heat in those vaulted cham- 
bers, where the corn had been destroyed, was still very great. 

Tbe next morning we arose as soon as light appeared, ia 
order to bathe once more, and take a last survey of the town. 
Although, from several circumstances, we were convuiced that 
ilie anciefil city stood upon the site of the modern, it is very 
probable that it occupied a greater extent of territory*, parti- 
cularly toirard the south, where there are remaiiis of build- 

 

* Ckuaresmius mRnlioBs a gate of black and white marble on'its westcra sidesdef- 
Wibing the cUy aa of a square form, sayiii? of it. '* Noit multum anliqua ext, etvtteti 
Tihtriddi mvillo minor : hanc enim Igngd majorem istd/uuse. circuwjacetites mngva nrf*- 
♦«rff, Ftmarimi p'ocedcndo Hd duo milluiria meridiem uersuS',nwi ob€€UTC dtmonttrant.** 
KluthL Terr. Stfact. lib. vii. cap. 4. torn. II. p. 864. Jot. 1639. 
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iogi. Some authcrs mentioo a tcit:p1e, called* ahaek Aei»ONON, 
erected upon the spot where it was bi'lieved our Saviour nii- 
raculoubly fed the multitude : and other edifices, whereof uo 
trace is uow remaiDing. The nioet stu«;ular ^ircumstaoce con* 
eerniDfi^ Tiberias is mentioned by Boniiace :t he .describes the 
city aa not being habitable, on account of the ipultitude of 
serpents^ This has not been stated by any other author ; nei- 
ther did any observation mad($ by us upon the spot , coocern- 
log the natural history of the doiintr}\ serve to explain (he 
origin of this representation ; the more remarkable^ as it is 
aArmed by one v ho resided in t!ie Holy Land,§ and whose 
writings are frequently quoted by authoi-s toward the end of 
the sixteeotli and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
Tiberias at present is much inhabite<i ; principally by Jews, 
vho are said to be descendants of families resident there, in 
the time of our Saviour ; they are perlmps a remnant of re* 
iiigees who fled hither after the capture of Jemsalcm txy the 
BiMnaiu. The Christiao inhabitants of this town are, how- 
ever, also numerous : of this we were convinced, bj the mul- 
titude we sair coming from the morning service of the churcj). 

* Nicepborus, lib. Tiii. cap. ^, fte. - 

iBonifacitit de Pereont Oultu Terrs, 9)inct8e lib. 0. 
*' Tibtriat nviias omnind inhabUabilU est, propter serpaiiim m«!titudiiu»^" fb. 
Hew«s superior of a monai^tery at Mount ^ionia Jeruftalen. and al'tenrard *^ 
^Ipfevd to «n epiuoptl sea « Italy, m. Qmm^. Elue, torn. I. Itb, 6. c 13^ 
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CHAP. XV. 

THK HOLY LAND— TIBERIAS TO NAPOLOSE. 

Deparhirefram TiherioH-^Efect: of the Climate—ProducHon 
dfike^Desert-^Lubi^ State of the Country-^Mount Tha- 
her — Change of Route — Narrow Escape of the Author — 
Camp cf ifjezgar's Caodlry'—Wars of the Arabs — Thew 
Manner and Dtsposition-^ Address if an Arab to hh 
Mare— SiMMobM, or Wind of the Dtsert — Bread baked m 
ih€ Sim's Rfl^s — Emir of the Mountains — Plain efEsdrae" 
lon-^Encampments-^ennin— Effect produced by Change ef 
Government — Santorri — AncierU Castle — Napolose or Si- 
CHEM — Receptionbtf the Governor — Aspect and State of the 
City — lis various AppeUations-^Circumstarices tonnected 
mik its ancient History^-Tomb cfJoseph-^Tomb ofJoshua^ 
-^Nature of those Rmques — Samantans — Jacob's WelL 

We were on horseback by six o'clock, on Monday mom* 
ing, July the sixth, notwithstanding our exciirsioo, and cod-^ 
tinued oar route. Leaving Tiberias, we took a different road 
from that by which we came, and crossed an extensive valley, 
hoping to visit Mount Thabor. In this valley, three hundred 
French cavalry djsfeated an array of ten thousand Turks ; ao 
event so astotiififiMJg, even to the Turks themselves, that they 
<:onsidered the victory as obtained by riMgiCf au art which 
Ihey believe many of the Franks to possess. 

All the pleasure of travelling, at this season of the year, ia 
the Holy Land, is suspended by the excessive heat of the 
sun. A traveller, wearied and spiritless, is often more sub- 
dued at the beginning than at the end of his day's journey. 
Many rare piaats and curious minerals invite his notice, as 
he passes slowly along, with depressed looks fixed upon the 
ground ; but Ihese it is impossible for him to obtain. It ap- 
pears to him to be an act of unjustifiable cruelty to ask a servant, 
or even one of the attendinjg Arabs, to descend from his horse, 
for the purpose of collecting either the one or the other. All 
nature seems to droop ; every animal seeks for shade^ which 
it is extremely difficult to find. But the charotBleon, the 
Hzard, the serpent, and all sorts of beetles, basking, even at 
noon, upoQ rockd add io sandy places^ exposed to the most 
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•torching rajs, seem to rejoice in the g;reatest heat therein k 
is possible to exist. This is also the case in E^ypt, where no 
<lesert b so solitary but repiiies and insects may be observed ; 
proving that the ostrich, and other birds found there, are by 
BO means^ as some writers -have maintained, at a loss for food. 
It is more probable that the desert offers to them uourishment 
they couki not easily procure elsewhere. A very interesting 
▼ohime of natural history might be made, relating only to the 
inhabitaots of the desert : they are much more iiumerotta than 
h commonly believed : and if to these were added the plants 
vhlch thrive only io such a situation, with an account of 
those extraordinary petrifactions found in the African deserts; 
the various jaspers, and other silicrous concretions abounding 
io the sandy tract k)etwen the Ked Sea and the Nile, as well 
as all aytT Arabia Petnea and- Mauritania ; the description 
irould be truly marvellouSL The enterprise of another Has- 
aelquist is aot required for this purpose ; because, although 
nuch remains to foe discovered, naturalists are already pos- 
gessed of sufficient materials for the undertaking. 

After three hours walking our horses, we arrived at a poor 
Tillage, called LQhiJ* situated upon the brow of a range of 
lulls^ which bound the valley before meirtiooed, toward the 
south. During our ride, we had suffered apprehensions from 
the tribes of Arabs under arms, who were occasionly seen 
descending and seourhig the opposite hillS) as' we crossed the 
valley. We tould plainly discern them, by means of our 
glasses, reconnoiteriAg us from the summits of those bills. 
They were described at LCtbi as collected in great force upon 
Mount Thab5r; so that our visit to that mountain became 
impracticable : the guard whom Djezzar had sent with us 
would not venture thither. We wer<r therefore compelled to 
rest satisfied with the view we had of it from Liibi. Djezzar's 
troops had, on the preceding day (Sunday); taken many thou- 
•and cattle from the Arabs: therefore, beside their uatural 
predatory disposition, they were at this time actuated by mo- 
tives of the most direful revenge, not only for the loss of their 
property, but also of many of their friends and relations, who 
liad been captured. Hie mere sight of an escort from their 
bitter enemy; Djezzar Pacha would have induced them to 
put every one of us to death. We had lost somewhat of our 
streogtb by deserters from the pilgrims of our,caravao> who 
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had thougtit proper to remain at Tiberias, iotimidated by the 
state of the country. Oitr number, upon arrWin^ at Liibi, 
'aroomi(]ng only to thirty-three horsemen: these by the ad- 
vice of the captain of the guard, we had dispersed as jnuch 
as possible during the journey ; and taught them to skirmisli 
at a distauce from each other, that the scou4s of the Arab 
army, upon the heights,- might not be able to count our whole 
force. We were at this time in the mtcist of a country con- 
tinually overrun by rebel tribes. Tlte irretcbed inhabitants 
of Ldbi pretended to be in hourly expectation of an assaullg 
from which tii^y said nothing- but their property had hitherto 
presenrcd them. We could not, however, place any confi« 
deoce in these people, and determined to make our stay with 
them as short as possible. Mount Thabor seemed to be dk* 
taot froifi this place about six miles. Its top was described M 
a plain of great extent, finely cultivated, and inhabited by 
Dumerous Arab tribes. It appears of a conical form, entirely 
detached from any neighbouring mountain, and stands upoa 
one side of the great plain of Esdraehn. We breakfasted at 
Lubi, beneath tm shade of some mats covered with weeds, ' 
set up against the side of a house ; not being perfectly tran- 
quil as to our hosts, who, in a rebel couirtry, evidently brought 
ns food with reluctance, aod seemed disposed to quarrel with 
our gusH-d; Our bread was baked upon heated stones,' in 
holes dug in the ground. The women, who were principally 
occupied in preparing it, and who occasionally passed us for 
that purpose, were without veils, and of such unusual beauty, 
that we saw nothing to compare with them in any other part 
of the east. 

Being therefore compelled to alter the plan of our journey, 
we returned from Lubi, by the way of Cana, once more to 
Nazareth; passing through fiie field of bearded wheat before 
mentioned, where the disciples of Christ are said to have 
plucked the ears of com upon the Sabbath day. It lies near- 
ly opposite tb the village of Turan. We collected specimens 
of the wheat, in imitation of the other pilgrims of our party, 
who all seemed eager to bear away the produce of the land, as 
a consecrated relique. It was, in fjlct, the only wheat now 
standings for the harvest of the country was by this time gene* 
rally Collected. 

The next morning, Tuesday, July the seventh, we were re- 
ftised camels to carry our luggage, by the people of Nazareth; 
upon the plea Utat the Ax&$ woidd attack us, add seize the 
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caiDek, in rctuin for the cattle which fijezzarhad iikeu- tnm 
them. Atees \rerc at length allowed, aod ve began our jour- 
ney at seven o*clock. Kvery one of our party was ea«cr to 
be the first who sliould ^et out of Nazareth; for ahhouf^b we 
hid pitched a teat upoo the roof of the house where we passed 
the Mio;ht, it had been, as usual, a night of penaoce, rather than 
ofr<^st ;' so infested with vermin was every part of the build- 
ing. The author, accompaoied by a servant, set out on foot, 
leaving the rest of his companions to follow cm horseback. 
Having inquired of an Arab belon|^ng to Djezzar's guard the 
aliortest road into the plain of fisdraeion, this man, who had 
lived with Bedouins, and bore all the appearance of belonging 
to on<* of their roving tribes, gave false information. In*coose- 
queoce of this, we entered a defile in the mountains, wliich sepa- 
rates the plain of Esdraelon from the valley of Nazareth, and 
ibond that our party had pursued a diflfereot route. Presently 
messengers, seat by Captain Cnlverliouse, came to as with this 
intelligence. The rebel Arabs were then staliooed at a vil- 
lage, within two miles distance, in the plain; so that we very 
narrowly escaped falling into their hnnds. It seemed almost 
evident that the Arab, whose falae information as to the route 
had been the original cause of this deviation, iotentied to mis- 
lead, and that he would have joined the rebels as soon as his 
plan had succeeded. The messengers' recommended, as the 
speediest mode of joining our party, {\m we sliould ascend the 
mmintainous ridge which flanks all the plain toward J^azareth« 
In doing this, we actually encountered some of the scouts be- 
longing to the insurgents ; they passed us on hoTBeback, armed 
with long lances, but offered us no molestation. As sck>n as 
we had gained the heights, we beheld our companions collected 
in a body, at a great distance below in the plain ; easily i*e(!og- 
uizingoiir Enf^lish friends by their umbrellas. After clamber- 
ing among the rocks, we accomplished a descent toward the 
spot where they were aF^embled, and, reaching the plain, foiind 
Captalo Culverhouse busied in surveying with his glass about 
three hundred of the rebels* stationed in a village near the 
month of the defile, by which we had previously proceeded. 
It was at this unlucky moment, while the party were deliberar 
ting whether to advance or to retreat, that the author, unable 
to restrain the impulse of his feelings, most imprudently punish- 
ed the Arab who had caused the delay, by striking him. 
It is impossible to describe the confusion thiis occasioned. Tli« 
Mahometans, to a roan. maiataiQed that the iofidelwho had 
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liftefihisb&od afcaioBt one of the foiibfii!, should atooe for l]i« 
3acrile«;iQU8 ineult by his blood. The Ar9b, recovered from 
(be ibock he had sus^aloed, sought oolj to gratify his aoger by 
the death, of his assailant. Having speedify charged his carr 
binevalthough trembling with rage to such a degree that hk 
v?bole frame appeared agitated, he very deliberately pointed it 
at the object^ bis revenge, who escaped assassination by dodg* 
in» beneath the horses, as often as the muzzle of the piece wa^ 
directed toward him. Finding iumself thus frustrated in \\}$ 
iatfutions, his fury became ungovernable His features, li^ id 
aod couvulsedv seemed to denote madness : no longer knowing 
vhat hedid^he levelled his carbine at the captain of Djezzai'i 
goard, and afterward at his dragoiqan Signor Bcrtocino, w bo» 
with Captain Culverhouse, aod the rest of us, by thi^ time had 
surrounded him, and endeavored to wrest it from him. The 
fidelity fif the olQ^cers of the guard* .added to the firmness and 
intrepidity of Captali) Culverhouse aud of Siguor Bertocino^ 
saved the lives of every Christian then present. Most of pur 
paity, destitute H>f arms, and encumbered by baggage, were 
wholly unprepared either for attack or defence; and every in- 
diridual of our Mahometan escort was waiting to assist in a 
general massacre of all the • £ngljsbmen, as soon as the affront 
oiTered to a Mahometan had been atoned by the death of the 
eSeuder. Captain Culverhouse, by a violent effort, succeeded 
io vreiting the loaded carl»oe from the hands of the Infuriate 
Arab; and Signor Bertocioo, in the same instant, with ei|ual 
iotrepidity and presence of mind, galloping among the rest of 
Diem, brandishing hb drawn sabre over their heads, and 
threatened to cut down the first person who should betray the 
slightest syjnptom of mutiny. Toe captain of Djezzar's guard 
tiien secured the trembling culprit, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could prevent him from putting this man to death* 
The rest of them, now awed into ^submission, would gladly 
have consented to such a sacrifice, upon the condition of our 
concealing their conduct from Djezzar, wljen jre returned to 
Acre. These men afterward confessed, that if any blood had 
been shed, it was their intention to desert, and to have joined 
the rebel army. A fortunate piece of policy put an end to the 
^ hole affair. One of our party, riding oflT at full speed into 
^^le plain, threw his lj\nce into the air, and thus began tlie game 
^^djirit;. the rest soon following, and expressing, by loud 
shouts, their readiness to restore good will among us. Nothing, 
b^^ever, couid conciliate the offended Arab, He cootiaued 
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ridtfif^ aloof, and sulkj, holdifi«r no commiiiilGia(|pnev€n viill 
his own coinitrjnien and compauionft; unlil at 1ei)gtb, having 
advanced to a CGI i«i<lerab!edisiancc uUo the plain of £sd rae- 
loo, we espied a lar^e carop; this our conductors recognized 
as consistiug of cavalry biloiipnj; to Bjezzar. We therefore 
dir^ted our course to\i ard the teots. 

As we crossed this immense plain to the camp, ure ba<i a fioe 
TJew of Mount Thabor^* staoiling quite insular, toward the 
east. The Arabs were said to be in great, number upon sil 
the bills, but particularly, upoji or near to that mountain. We 
found Djezzar*B troops encamped about the. centre of this va;^ 
plain, opposite to some heights where the French were strongly 
fortUied during their ^ast campaign in Syiia. The camp con- 
tained about three hundred cavalry, having ipore.the appear- 
ance of banditti than of any regular troops $ and indeed it was 
from tribes of rovei-s that they were principally derived. Two 
days before our arrival, upon Suudaj, July the fifth, they fell 
upon the Arabs who were tendins their numerous herds of cat« 
tie, seized their property^ and killed many of them. They 
justified themselves, by urging that these Arabs never pay the 
tribute due to Djezzar, unless it be exacted by force^; aod up* 
im such emergencies all is co^ifiscaled that falls into the bauds 
of the conquering party. Their battles exactly resemble those 
recorded in Scripture. Apow>erful prince attacks a. number 
of shepherd kings, and robs them of their fxassessiot^*; their 
^* flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men servauts, aud 
maid servants, and camels and asses" In ttie earliest ages of 
history, we find such wars described as they happened in the 
same country, when '' Chedorlaomen ami the kings that were 
with him, smote the Rephaims in Ashteri>th Karnrim, and the 
Zuzims in Ham, and the Entitns in the plain of Kiriathaim, and 
the Horites Tn their mount Seir, unto the plain of Paran, which 
is by the wilderness." In the battle of July the fifth, after a 
skirmish, wherein forty Arabs were killt^d^ and many wouudc^l, 

* Rela»id writes this wordToAor; IvutI have prefeired foUotvInf; the ortbcvpnpliv 
of Eusebius (in On«mast.)^& citfid by-him, *nd of the other Greeks, wbo^rote ©a{i»f ; 
b«cao«e this exactly agrees with the nanae of the mountaio as it is aow proonunceil la 
the Hoiy Land, it is Bonaewhat sim^iar, that Reland, vbo cites Adarnnanus (de Lo- 
cis Sanctis) sbotdd have oinitted'to notice the following paasage i hecausn it occur<t 
immediately after the extract be has inserted from that author, iu his chapter " Di. 
Tabo»i:.*» (Vid. PalaBst.IHust. Iih. i. c. 51.) " Sed iofbr baec et hoc est ootan^ium, 
qHdd illius faroosi moQtis nomeni Gi-scTs litterts sic oprvrteat 6crib> per 6 et w loneiutn. 
©o^wp : I.atinis verii littenili* cum a^peratinoe Thah-or. nroi.'ucta 6 littera. Hnj*-'' 
ortb«>enip|na vocahuli in libri« Gracita^i^ e-t invent)*. ♦* (Vide Mi»hiU<>n. tom. iv. Actor. 
Sanctor. OrK-flonedicti. p. 517. L.Par. 1572.) A philologist in these veiitiitfittur.v, 
upon a rock in the He'iridc?, is a cgriou* circifnistance in hi.otory ; yet this is the fact; 
for, ill thl.s instance, it i? evMefrtly the Abbotof leiia, sod «ot Afculf«s the Kreocl 
pjsbop, who ffial^es O.e observation. 
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djfKzar's troops «ucce'r<frd in (1rivin«: (o the mouotains an ar- 

1} often thousand, as they related, (piobnbly not half that '«J 

iionbor,) tvho Idt behind them Bixty-e%ht thousand bullocks, 

ameis, goats, and asses. Whf'h these attacks take place, the 

trst care 4)1 the Arabs is directed to the preservation of tlieir 

omen aod children, the aged and the sick ; who are harried ^ 

if to tiie mountains, upon the earliest intelligence of danger. ' i' 

i'bfiir effects awl their wealth consist gfenerally in cattle.* v 

.'heii emirs and si lieik&f have c^old and {silver; but, like (he 

iaplanders, they bury it in the earth: thus it is frequently 

)st ; because the owner dies ivithotit acquainting his sucessor 

here he has concealed his treasure. Corn is extremely: 

lieap among the Arabs. They pastiue their cattle upon the 

poiitaueous produce of the rich plains, with which the coun-' 

7 abounds. Their camels require but little nourishment ; 

listing, for the most part, upon small bails of meal, or the 

lenjcls of datesjr The true Arab is always an inhabitant of 

he desaii. a name gi^-en to any solitude, whether barren or 

eriile. Hence the appellations bestowed upon them, of Ba- 

kwi^ or Bed&uins^ and of Saracms; for these appellations 

igoify nothing njore than ifiJiabilants of the desert.^ Their ' 

iswal weapons consist of a hmce, a poignard, an iron mace, a 

^tile ax, aud sometimes a matchlock gun. The moveables 

»f a whole fanoily seldom exceed a camel's load. They re- 

i'le always in tents, in the open plain, or upon the mountains. 

I'he covering of their tents is made of goats' hair, woven by 

'»eir women. Their mo<le of life very much resembles that 

f the gipsies in England ; men, women, children, and cattle, 

II lodging together. In their disposition, though naturally 

rave and silent, they are very amiable; considering hospi- 

^fity as a religious duly, aod always acting with kindness to 

beir slaves and inferiors.[t There is a. dignity in their man- 

* ^ee D'ArvJeuiTs ♦' royagtdans la Pdlfstine.** Ch. x j» ISl. Pnr. 1717, 8tc. 

SAdi signifies, properly, an elder. In the mountainous purls or Syria, it meaof 
f^.iy a landholder. The leaditi^ stieik of a counlry is cMed enttr, or prince. 
*/;pe D'Arvieux, ibW. . 

• It is quite amusing to read the inflated note of Gibbon (Hist. ch. 60. vol. IX- 
2w- Note 30. liOad. 1807.) upon th« origin of the wocxl Saracen ; wjiich at last he 
*»wns ai hopeless of IHustration ; yet if) many a modern map he might have read 
? expressions * Znra\'* ' Ziuara,'* and ' Sara,"* or the Dtstrt\ whence Samcefd. or 
•^ydrtn of the Desert* As f6r Bcdffuin the words Badavi, Bedont/, and BedevU 
^"i^ accociliog to D'Arvieux, (Voy. daus la Palest, p. 113.) * an inhabiiaat of the' 

jiD'Arvieax, whose ro«:y account of their manners and customs seems to have de- 
^from the 8«il, whereon it was written, that truth aod sincerity which he found 
^characteristicof the people says^ that " Scandal is unknown amon<;them ; tbat- 
'«peak well of all the world; never tOfttradicling wy one," See Voyage (lans 
■aestiae,^. 1», P«rb,l7i7. 
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ner whieh is very 8tf ikiog ; aod tbU perhaps h owing to ihtu 
serfouB deporlmeut, aided by the imposing aspect of the; 
beards. Selfishness, the Yice «f civilized oations, seldom de 
l^ades an Arab; and ihe politeoess he practises is vtC 
worthy of imitatioa. Drunkeoness and gaming, the geouine 
•fTspriijg of selfishness, are uukuown among ibero. If 3 
stranger enter one of thfeir tents, they all rise, give bira ik 
place of lioQour, and never sit till their guest is accommo- 
dated. They cannot endure seeing a person spit, because i; 
is deemed a mark of contempt: for the same reason it is ao 
offence to blow the nose in their presence.^ They detest ilif 
Turks, because they consider them as usurpers^f their couq- 
try. The curious superstitlort-of dreading the injurious coc- 
sequences of a laok^ from an evil, or an envious eye, is do: 
peculiar to the A.raiis. The Turks, and many other oatiou.-, 
the Highlanders of Scotlands^ and the people of Coroxrall, ec- 
tertain the same notion. But the Arabs even extend it !« 
their catUe. whom they believe liat^Ie to this fascination The 
uncieols,' according to VirgiUt entertained a similar fantajv, 
-To relate all that may be said concerning their other custonis. 
particularly of the delighl.they take in hois^auahip, and of tli' 
estimation wlierein high-bred Horses are held among tlier. 
would be only to repeat what has; been already related, xs'r 
admirable conciseness, truth, and judgment, by the Chevalit: 
D'Arvieux ; whose Work, already referred to, is worthy ihf 
consideration of every reader.^ He. has preserved the aJ 

* Sec D'Arvieux's Voyage, p. 171 . D'Arvi«ux saya, tliat to break wind before a- 
Arab is deecned an act of infamy;. ♦♦.IJ est souvent arr1v6 que ceux qui avr-.* 
»u ce malheur, odI €te obligfis d'e s'afbsenter, et de passer et)6s d^autreff pe^j e, 
<jour r/etre pas exposes aux buees, et E'toutee lea suites d'une iDichante rei-uu- 
inon." Ibid. p. 172. • : . 

t " Nesci», quisten^rosoculiiamlbifa^cinatagnog," Eel. iij J03. - 
X Of all the Arab tribes, thei'ejs not^ne vbich at present excites sdoiuch iiitere'* 
as that of the frahab$es ; who<'e very existence had scarcely periled attention *U - 
-♦he auttior was engaged In these travels. Ibn Saoud, the present Wabahee <fu>-. 
made ia July, 1810, an iocursioD into the neigbhotirhood of Danascus. This happ«Qtd 
about the time the enterpnFin? Burckhardt arrived in that city, from Palsiyra . di 
it is from, bis correspondence with the author that the suBstanee of this note ia ot 
rived " The inbaJ»itaots of Damascus," (says be, ifi a letter dated AfeppA, May J, 
1811) '• knowing the pacha*s feehle resources for the dcftncc of the citj, were s^ 
ifluch terrified, that many began to send off theif most valuable eit«ets to tte mou.-:- 
laip of th* Druses.. The Wahabecs, however, executed their desigo ia the tr-f 
Arah style. Ibo Saoud remained only two daysand a half in the Haurwi (a mouoti : 
ous district of Libanue, southeast of Damascus, still retaining it£ ancient patriae' :.i 
lifunc;) overran^ In that time, a space of at least U6 nftttes ; p liindered and raosa* k.<^ 
above thirty YiHa^es; and ret<jrne<!, flying into the heart of his desert doroink-::^ 
The pacha bad issued fVora USima^cus, with a corp«.orabOTe>ix thousaiyd men; l." 
did not choose to hazard an engagement. Ihn Scfoud Tias foe several hours in view r. 
him; but contented himself with awfcwardly firing bia guns. The W^habees wrt, 
for the greater part, mounted upon she camels, whose milk afforded. In the oe.«f r\ 
aubsistence to themselves, and to the few horses *hich accompanied them. Ttt. 
dtvengtb wu betweeo 8i« ud ••ren thowmid i^ea. It im to be presumed that tbet 
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dress of ao Arab to his mare, as delivered in bis own pre* 
seoce : and tfais, more eloquent than whole pages of descrip- 
tive information, presents us iHtb a striking picture of Arab 
manners.* *' Ibrahim," says he,t " went frequently to Ra- 
ma, to inquire news of that mare which he dearly loved. I 
have many a time had the pleasure to see him weep with tea- 
deiness the while he was kissing and caressing her. fie 
would embrace her; would wipe her eyes with his handker- 
chief; would rub her with his shirt sleeves; would give her 
a thousand benedictions, during whole hours that he would 
remain talking to her. * it£^ Eyes^^ would he say to her, *nw 
Soul^ my Hearty must I he so uirfortunate as to have thee sM 
to so many masters^ and not to keq^ thee mysey? I am poor, 
my Antelope 1 Thou knowest it welly my darling ! I brought 
Hue up in my dttelUng^ as my child ; I did never beat nor 
chide thee; I caressed thee in the fondest manner, God pre* 
serve thee, my btloved ! Thou art oeautifid! Thou art sweet! 
Thou art lovely ! God defend thee from envious eyes /^":|: 

Upon our arrival in the camp, we found the general in a 
large green tent, open all around, and afTording very little 
ihelter from the heat, as the simoom, or wind of the desert^ 
was at that time blowing, and far more insufferable than the 
siiQ. Its parching influence pervaded all places alike ; and 
coming as from a furnace, it seemed to threaten us all with 
suflfocation. The author was the first who sustained serious 
iojury from the fiery blast, being attacked by giddiness, ae* 
compauied with burning thirst. Head ache, and frequent fits 
of shivering, ensued; and these ended in violent fever. Foif 

s'^'ccess will tempt them to repeat their attack ; Oie eastern districtb of Syria will tbei 
rapidly b^ deserted by their lahtUitaots i and the desert, which Is already daily gain* 
ia% grouod upoa the cultivated fields, will soon swallow up the remainlag parts of one 
ct the most fruitful countries of the east." 

* This maa*s name was Ibrahim ; beiog poor, he bad been under the necessity of 
allow iog a merchant of Rama to become partner with him in the poseessjon of this 
animal. The mare was called Touita, (according to our mode of pronouncing, Louisa;) 
tier pedigree csuld be traced, from public records, both on the aide of the sire aiii 
<)am, for flvefaundred years prior to her birth ; and herprict was three hundredpoundi i 
an enormous sum m that cmuUry. 

' t" Ibrahim alloit sOuvent )L Rama, pour scayoir des nouvelles de cette cattlle 
quMl aimoit cb6rement. J*ai eu plusieurs foia le plaisir de le roir pleurer de ten- 
dresse, en la baiaant, et en la caressant. II rerokrassoit, il lui essuYoit les yeux a vac 
too mouchoir, 11 la frottolt avec les mancbea de sa chemise, il lui donhoit mille 
b€Q€dictioD6 durant des heures eutiirea quMl raisonnoit avec elle : * Mes yeux,' lui 
di^it-il, * roon S.roe, aion coBur, faut-il que je sois asaez malbeureux pour t*avoir 
TendutI 9k tant de maftres, et pour ne te pas garder avec.moi? Je auis pauvre, ma 
nazelle ! t(i )e scais bien, ma mignonne ! Je Tai eiedte daos ma maiaoo tout comme 
ma fiUe; Je ne t*ai jamais battue ni grond6 ; je t*ai careaa^e tout de man mieux. 
Uieu te conserve, ma bien a^m6e I Tu es belie, tu es douce/tu es amiable ! Dieii te 
^r6))erve du4p>es«r(rdes en vieux !* ** Voyage dans la PalctHnef p. tiPI. JP'ar. 1 7t7. 

t See the paiaage froai Virgili in a former note. 

2F 
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some time, extended upon the ground, he Taiulj endeavouTcd 
to. obtain some repose. The rest of the party, seated upon 
carpets near the general, informed that officer of the danger 
to which we had been exposed from (he conduct of our es- 
cort; and besouglit an additional guard to accompany us as 
iar as Jemun^ upon th^ frontier of the Pacha of Damascus, 
wheace Djezzar's soldiers were to return to Acre. This was 
readily granted. A large bowl of pilau, 6r boiled rice, was 
then brought, with melons, figs, sour milk, boiled mutton, and 
bread cakes, which they described as baked in the. sun's rays. 
The. author was too ill to witness the tiifth "of this ; but no 
one of the party entertained any doubt of the fact. Djezzaf's 
officers who were in the tent joined in this repast, and fed 
heartily, helping themselves to the pilau with their fingers ; 
eating, all out of the same bowl ; and shaking oflT the grains 
of rice as they adhered to their greaa^ hands, into the mess, 
of which all were partaking. The most interesting personage 
present npon this occasion was an Arab prince from the 
mountains, a young man who arrived with terms of truce. 
He was served in a part of the tent exclusively appropriated 
to his use ; while a third service was also placed before the 
f;eneral. The dress of the young emir, considering bis 
high rank, was wonhy of particular notice. A simple rug 
across his body, afforded its only coverii^. A ,dirty Jiand- 
kerchief or coarse, napkin, was bound about his temples. 
These constituted the whole of his apparel. His legs and 
feet were naked. As this curious banquet was gojng op, a 
party of Turks, who were with the general, sat round the 
border of the tent,, with their pipes iu their inoutbff, silently 
gazing at our party : near to these were stationed the attend- 
aints of the mountain emir, between whom and their lord 
there was not the slightest distinction of dress. The meal be- 
ing finished, the young prince began his parley with the 
g^eral ; telling him» that he cs^e to olfev his tribute due to 
Djezzar; to Crave protecdon for his clan or family, and 
for his flocks. This business ended, all that were in the tent 
^epared to take their nap, and, having stretched themselves 
upon the same carpets which bad served for their diuner ta- 
bles, fell fast asleep. 

Here, on this plain,"^ the most fertile part of all the land of 

• Criled by my Ht emiBcnce, «* The gtcat Plain," Mfya Tltdlov ; in Seeiptnre/ 
«Dd elsewhere, tlie '*ereat PlaiOi or Field of Esd^aelon,*' the "F*ieldof Megitfdo," 
the ** GaUleaa Flaio.^ tt was afternmrd eaUed tbe "■ Vt*\n of Sab<.'' ** £t adverted' 
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Canaau,* (which, though a soh'tude, ire found like one vast 
meadow, covered with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Issa- 
chart "rejoiced in their teote.'* In the first a^es of Jewish hig- 
lorT) as well as during the Roman empire, the crusades, and 
even in later times, it has bceu the scene of many a memorable 
coritcst4 Here it was that Darak, descending; with his tea 
thousaud from Mount Thab6r, discomfited Sisei a? and " 111 his 
chariots',' even nine huocired chariots of iron, and all the people 
thai n-ere with him," gathered " from Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
iiDto ihe river of Kisboo ;" when " all the host of Sisera fell up» 
on ihe edge of the sword ; and there was not a man left ;" when 
the king;8 came and fou&ht, the kings of Canaan in Taanguoli^ 
Hj the waters of Mc^mo^'' Here also it was that Joslah, king of 
Judah, fought in disguise against Necho, king of Egypt, and 
fell by the arrows of his antagonist.** So great were the la- 
mentations for his death, that the mourning for Josiahft became 
" an ordinauce in Israel.'^ The ^ great mourning io Jerusa- 
lem," foretold bj Zechariah4t is said to be as the lameotatioos 

• 

Rvs Brocardu9,.<' qoddeampusiste lf9g«do» Esdrelon, «t planicies GalUeae lant 
ter6 QDU3 «t Mem caopus ; sed nomiia Hla bodle oomU m obliTloiiem abierunt, voca* 
t arque caaipus Sabae/* (Vid. Terr, Sanct. Descript p. aj7. Kov. Orb. Keg. tc— 
iiflri/, 1537.) It is often written Esdrelon, accordiog to Brocardus; but we found 
the name sf HI in use in the country, and pronounced Ssdraelon, according to tbe 
loueer in wbicb tbe GreeJcs, and parlicularlj Eusebius, onodified the name of tbe 
cJt7 Jcxretl, whence the plain derived Ita apellation. »• KuieHm^ ad Tocem »If<r- 

iaad. Palaest. lib. i. c.&5. Utrecht. 17U.) " AstbeSilfie Jeirt</ became tsdraeii 
axoaiihe Greeks, (Wells's Hist. Geog. vol. I. p. 339. Oxf. 1801.) so tbe adjoinios 
uliifl IS tbence atill denoted by tbe name of the ** Plain of Esdraelon.** This plain n 
the .^rmof ed<2on of the Apoei£lTpse ; (Vid. Quaresraii Eiuc, T. 8. lib. tii. e. 4.)-~ 
'* Aod he gathered them togetner into a place called, In tbe Hebrew tonguei Arma- 
jeddon." Cb. xvi. v. 16. 

* '' Gleba ejus optimaest, ferUlis supra modum in fruraento, viao et o)^, atque adie5 
rebus omnilHU aifiult, ut qui suis oculis aHquando conspexerunt, aiSrmeot sde neMl 
unquatD perfectius, et in quod uatura, aeqiid onaaia sua contulisaet, aspexisse.** ^Adri- 
chom. Theat. Terr. Sanct. p. 35. Colon. 1628.) ** Cette campagne est la plus fertile 
e\ la plus heureuse pour les pasturages de toute la Terre Safncte, et porteroit de trie 
l«aux grains^ eten aboodance, coinmes nns meilleure^ terres de Franoe, sitUeestolt 
colli v6e." (Doobdao Toy. dela Te^re Saincte, p. 57t. Par. 16*7.) 

tDeut,zxx)U. 16. 

t "■ C'est 1&,** says Doubdan, ** of) le propb6te Elie fit mourir ces quatre cens cin<^ 
q'jinte faux proph6tes de Baal surle torrent de Ci&on, qui y passe et I'arrouse dans 
toute -ta large ur.'* (^"^oy- de laT. S. p. 579. •Par. 1657.) In tnis, perhaps, Doubdan 
's lor once mistaken. Elijah took tlie prophets of Baal from Carmel down to the 
I rook Jiishon; but that river iiovrs into the sea, after leaving the Plain of Bsdraeloa, 
t^rougUanother plain whereon Acre is situated, coAUected with this by a narrow val- 
ley- (See Maundreirs Journey, p. 57.) 

^ Judges iv. 13, 15, 16. & ch. v. 19. 

If" Jo:^ephu8, lib. viil Anliq. cap. if. t5 nifa vtdlov fuisse rcgionem cul praefectu* 
erltBaoaias filius Achilud scribit, pro qu8i regione Saeer Codex Taanach, Megiddv 
et Btthsetuar substituit." (Reland. Palae&t. lib. i. c. 65. torn. I. p. 366. Utretcbt 
17U." 

*5^ 2 Kings, xxiii. 29, . . . . ^ *. 

It " Aod all Judab and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jercmlab lamented idt 
 osiah -, and all the singing men and the sirjging wotnen Fpake of Joslah Io tbeir la- 
mectations to this day, and made tbem an mdiuam:^ in Jsratl." SCbton. XSLxr. 34^29. 

r. Zechat. xii. IJ. 
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io the plain of Esdraeloo, or, according to the language of title 
(NTOphet, " as the mourning ojf HadaHrimmon in the valla^ tf 
MegiddonJ*^ Josephus often mentioDs this very reoiarkable part 
cfthe Hoi J Land,* and always under the appellation of ""the, 
grtai plain,^^\ The supplies that Vespasian ^ent to the people 
of S^pphoria, are said to have been reviewed intheereatplain,j, 
prior to their distribution into two divisioos ; the iolantry. being 
quartered within tbexitf, and the cavalry encamped u{|op the 
plain. Under the same name it is al&o mentioned by Eu£ebius,| 
and by St« Jerom.§ It has been a chosen place for encamp 
roeot in every contest carried on in this country fix>m the dajs 
of I^'abuchodoHOsor, king of the Assyrians, (in the history of 
whose war with Arphaxad, it is mentioned as the great plaU 
oj 'Esdrdaoi^ until the disastrous march of J^apoleon Btioua-' 
parte from E^pt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Cfuis- 
tian Crusaders, and Anti-Chrbtian Frenchmen, Egyptian^ Per- 
tians. Druses, Turks, and Arabs, \rarriors out of ^' every nation 
which is .under heaven,'' have pitched their tents upon tjie 
plain of *EsdraeIon, and have beheld the various banners t)f 
their nations wet i^ith the dews of Tbabdr and of Hermoo.^* 
It has not often been noticed in books of travels, because it dpei 
Dot occur in the ordinary route pursued by pilgrims in their 
journeys to Jerusalem. These men have generally landed at 
laflk; siul have returned thither, after completing their pD* 
grimage tff io consequence of this, we seldom meet with ae« 
counts oif Galilee, or of Samaria, in their writiogs.|j: Even 

* Josepbut, lib. fii. de BeH. c. a It 3. Id. lib. v. ikntlq. e. I.Lib. viH. Ant)q. c. 2. 

^ Euseliius ad voc. >if(rpai^X. Id. ftd. -voc ^Ap^dAA. Et ad tqc. 6ai9ttoi5, H 
} Hieronjmus, lib. de Sit et Norn. Tjocoriuo Hebraicoruoi.. 
^1 It fs BO written from tlie origiiml, IltSiov \ySria *Eo'5pnX;tiA- Vul Judith/e. i. 0.- 
i^Dd. ac^ordjog to our Venion, ''*■ NabuchodoDosor, king of the Assyrians, seotuiHo 
all thai tJirelt in Persia, and toali that dwelt weEtward, and to thoae that dweft id Ci- 
Uci:>. aiMtOHniascus,8odLibanus,and Anti-I.ibaous, and to al! that dwelt upon tkt 
a<a coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmei, and Galaad, and tU 
htKher Galilee, and iht gnat Plain <f Ssdrelom.** 

** ^* We wereBufficientljr instructed, by experience, what tbe holy i^alraist meacs 
hf the dtn qf Herman, our tents being as wet with it as if it i>«d rained all u'^W 
MaundreWs Journei/,p. 57. Oxf. I72i. 

tt Of wbieh fact the reader iQay find amusing evidence in an e3(tract from a M.S. 
potm of the Cottoajan Library. .The last line will not easily be paralle^d. 

" At port Jaff begynn wee, 
<< And so frotbe from gre to gre, 
♦» At port Jaff ther is a place, 
•• Wher Petur reised tbrugh goddes ^racci 
" From dcde to l»f to Tabitane, 
*' He was a woonao that was her name.** 

See Punkas, lib. viii. c. 15. p. 1238. Lond. 16£<i 
\\ TWa p]*n has »o constantly b<«a adoiiteU by persons reporting to tbe Holy taiiil. 
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Boubdao,* whose work, full of the most valnifble information, 
may be considered as the foundatioD of every recent elucida- 
tiou of tbe Holy Land, contents himself with the view aiTorded 
of this plain from Mounl Tbabor.f Not that lie has, on tbii 
.account, omitted any interesting circumstance of its history* 
Ke has given u« a lively picture of the diiferent encampments 
he oh^rved from the summit. "^We had the pleasure," says 
liCjJ '*' to view from the top of that mcuntaliD, Arabs encamped, 
by ttiousands ; tents and pavillions of all colours ; green, red, 
aofi yellow ; with so great a nuniber of horses atid camels, that 
fit seeraied like a vast army, or a.city besieged : and to the end 
that each party might recognize its pecu liar banner, and its 
jtribe, the horses and camels were fastened round the tents, 
'^m^ in square battalions, others in circular troops, and others 
n^ain in lines; not only were Arabs thus encamped, but also 
Turks and Druses, who maintain abundance of horses, camels^ 
mules, and asses, for the use of the cai'avafis coming from or 
going to Damascus, Aleppo, Mecca, and Egypt'* 

Being provided with an addition to our escort of ten well? 
niDuiited and well :accoutred Arabs in the service of Djezzar, 
vre took leave of the general at three o'clock p. m. and having 
momited our horses, continued our journey across the plain, to- 
ward Jennin. A tolerably accurate notion of its extent, in this 
direction, may be obtained from a statement of the time we 
spent in crossing it. We were exactly' seven hours§ thus em- 
^ployed; proceeding at the rate of thi'ee miles in each hoiyr. 
Its breadth, therefore, may be considered as equal to twentyr 
one miles. Tlie people of the country told us it was two days' 

that, in the very recent instance of the visit paid to tbnt cfuniry by ChS.t«aubriand, 
(whose ioterestiiig travels were publisttftd ythWe this sheet ivas preparing for thepfess) 
bis iouriHey exteoits only from Jaffa to Jerusalf^o), and from JerQ^alem back a^in to 
Jalia. (See Trav. in Gretce, Pahstiniy Egfpi, and Barbarjf^ during ike igeari 1806 and 
Jfc07, fcy Jf. A. Chdleaub'riund, English edU. l4Dnd. 1011.). It is, however, the best 
v.nrk which has yet appeared on the subject. The Freocb edition could not be hail 
when this voluine was printing. 

* Mons. Chateaubriand pleasantly styles Wm *• honest Doubt'an." (Ibid, vol II. p 
UK) justly extolling, upon other.oceasiojas, his perspicuity, accuracy, eruditlOD, and, 
above att, his simplicity. 

t '• Or pendant que nous sommea encore sur le fujjste de cette saincte loobttlgiie, il 
Boiis la ftiut harizonter et jettcrla veue avec plaisir sur tous les lieux considftrablei 
qu'on y descouvr^, k rimitatioB de lagrande SancteTauie, laquelle, comme dit Saincte 
Jerosme {lernn. Epl. 27. ad /f«rfo.)montant sur le Thabor,t)u le fils de dieu s't'st trans- 
£^r6. elle cootemploit les montagnes d^Hermon, et Hermontoa, le« graodea campagoes 
de Galilee,*' &c. yoyage de la Tene Somcft, p. 677. Par. 1657. 

$ Ibid. ;j. 679. ' ^ ^. 

5 It is a curious fact, wblcb aay show how regularly computed distances, in tfik 
part of Asia, corre-^pond with the time employed by travellers in passing them, that 
^»t:en the author compared this note in his jjournfl with tbe diary of Mauiidrell, be 
f'j :Dd that traveller bad performed the same journey precisely in the same space of 
time. He left Jennin at midnight, travelled all night, aod in seven hours reached tile 
oj'posite side, d€W JJazareth. See p. 1 13. Joum. frmn JUpp. tU. Oxf. 1721. 
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jouroey ia length. One hour after leaving the eanap, ve erosged 
the line of separation betveen the dominions of Bjezzar pacha 
AKid those of the pacha of Damascus. Thk line is nearly in 
the middle of the plain. At six we an-ived at Jennin,^ a small 
Tillage, where we passed the night The setting sun gave to it 
a beautiful appearance, as we drew nigh to the place* Here 
again we observed, as a fence for gardens, the cactus feus in- 
dicus^ growing to such enormous size, that the stem of each 
plant was laiger than a man's body. The wood of it is fibrous, 
and unfit for any other use than as fuel. The wounds which 
Its almost imperceptible thorns inflict upon those who venture 
too near it, are terrible io this clisiate ; they are even dange* 
rous to Europeans. Its gaudy blossoms made a most splendid 
«bow, in the midst of the weapons that surrounded them. The 
ruins of a palace and mosque in Jennin seem to prove that it 
was once a place of more importance than it is at present 
Ma^le pillars, fountains, and even piazzas, still remain in a 
very perfect state. An inscription over one of these buildings 
in Arabic, purported that it was erected by a peison of the 
name of Selim. This place is the Oinaea of ancient authors. 
Voder this name it occurs in the description given of Samaria 
by Josephus ;j deriving then, as it does now, the circumstance 
of its notoriety from its situation as a frontier village. It was 
the northern boundary of that proviDce,^: Adrlchonmis de- 
scribes it as situated at tlie foot of Blount ^phraim,§ ^wbere,*^ 
says he, ° Galilee ends, and Samaria b^ins." Quaresmius has 
wrklen a long chapter concermng this place.]] Here the 
level country terminates; for although many of the authors 
f^ whom Gioffia is mentioned, describe it as situated in the 
plain; itjsin fact placed, as Adrichoraius affirms, upon the 
foot of a hill, and upon its westeru declivity. 

As the dav broke the aext morning, it was pleasing to observe 
the effects oi better government in the dominion of the Pacha 
of Damascus. Cultivated fields, gardens, and cheerful counte- 
Dances, exhibited a striking contrast to the territories of DJ€z< 
xar Pacha, where all was desolation, war, and gloominess. We 

• WritteD Jeoae'en by Mauodrell. jQttm.from AUppo, ttcp,}]]. 

f Lib. i». de Bell. c. 2. 

X ^* Fivot'oL yicus qui Samaritin a septentrione fuerainat, hr canpo aiUis, Us 
legit Rufinus ;^ nam in Gneco est ivmT&Kc^ inftT^.^* Vlif. loci situs est •)»■ 
dieque Ticus Zjenniu, vel, ut alirfccribunt, JeDoio dietu8» et traoseuot ilium qui Pte- 

iemaide'Samariam, atqae ita Hierosolymas teodunt" Rtland. PaltcH, 10. ill leili. 
I. p. 812. Vtrechi, 1714. ' ^ , 

i Adrichoin. Thcat Terr, fianct in Manassem, I. numb. 30. p. 73- CMk fB2e. 
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began our journey toNapoiose at four o'clock. At sevea we 
arrived at the castle of Santonin situated upon a hill, and much 
resembltog the old castellated buildings iu Eo«;]and. It is very 
strong, and, for a place of so much consideration, it may be 
wonciered that no account ir. giren of it, even by authors who 
mention almost every village in the Holy Land. We should 
have considered this as the site of the ancient Samaria^ were 
it not for the express mention made by Mauodrell,'''' tind by 
others, of the town of Sebasie, still preserving a name belong- 
ing to that city. Cluaresroius ako mentionsf the city of ''S^- 
basU^sho SamariOy" as occurring in the route from Sichar to 
Jemni^ or Jenmn : although^ performing this journey, we found 
no other place intervening, except Santorri; and it is situated 
upon a hill, according to the description given, of ancient Sa- 
maria, vrhich D' An ville places midway between Gimea and 
Napohae^ or Sichem. To enter further upon this subject at 
present, were rather to perplex than to illustrate the geography 
of the country ; and therefore it may be left for future travel- 
lers to explain the real situation of 4he place called Sebaste by 
Quaresmius, and Sebasta by Maun(h*ell, and possibly to throw 
some light upon the story of Santorri. 

The hill whereon the«astleof Santorri is situated, rises up- 
on the south side of a valley, bounded by other hills on every 
side ; being about two miles in breadth, and five in length. 
This fortress held out againt Djezzar, when he was pacha of 
Damascus-, and compelled him to raise the siege after two 
months. Having ascended to the castle, we were admitted 
vitbin the gate, beneath a vaulted passage, quite dark, from 
its tortuous length and many windings. In the time of the 
crusades, it must have been impregnable ; yet is there no ac- 
count of it in any author; and certainly it is not of later con- 
struction than the period of the Holy Wars. The governor 
received ns into a large vaulted chamber, resembling what is 
called the keep in some of our old Norman castles, which it so 
much resembled, that if we consider the part acted by the 
Normans in those wars, it is pcMisible this building may have 
owed its origin to them. A number of weapons, such as guns, 
pistols, sabres, and poignards, hungfouud the walls. Suspend- 
ed with these, were the saddles, gilded stirrups, and rich hous- 
ings, belonging to the lord of the dtadel. Upon the floor 

* Journey from Alep. to Jenw, pp. 59, and 111. Oxf. 1721. 
t Blucid Terr. Saoct. tom. II. p. 810. iUtverp. 1639. 
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were coucbed his grayhouods, and his hawkers stood wailiog 
lu the yard before Ibe door of the apartment ; so that every 
thiiig contributed to excite ideas of other times, and a scene of 
former ages seemed to be realized before our eyes. The 
figure of the go> u nor himself nas not tlie least interesting part 
of the livii:;: ;:i<:tiire. He had a long red beard^ and wore a 
dress as distinguished by feudal magnificence and militaiy 
grandeur as it is possible to imagine. He received us with 
the usual hospitality of his countrymen, dismissed the escort 
which had accompanied us from Acre, seemed proud of pla- 
cing us under the protection of his peculiar soldiers, and al- 
lowed us a guard, appointed from his own troops, to ensure our 
safety as far as Hapolose. We had some conversation with 
him upon the disordered state of the country, particularly of 
Galilee. He said, that the rebel Arabs were in great number 
upon all thetiiHs near the Plain of Esdraelon ; that they were 
actuated, at this critical juncture, by the direst motives of re- 
venge abd despair, for the losses they had sustained In conse- 
quence of the ravages committed by Djezzar's army ; but that 
he believed we should not meet with any ^molestation in our 
journey to Jerusalem. 

After leaving Santorri^ mu' road was devious and very une- 
ven, over a mountainous tract of country, until we came in 
sight of Napolose^ otherwise called Neapolis^ and Napeleos^ 
the ancient SicBEH. The view of this place much surprised 
us, as we had not expected to find a city of such magnitude in 
the road to Jerusalem. It seems to be the metropolis of a very 
ricli and extensive country, abounding with provisions, and all 
the necessary ^rticle8 of life, in much greater profusion than 
the town of Acre. White bread was exposed for sale in the 
streets, of a quality superior to any that is to be found else- 
where throughout the Levant. The governor of iNapolose re- 
ceived and regaled us with all the magnificence of an eastern 
sovereign. Refreshments, of every kind known in the coun- 
try, wei« set before us ; and when we supposed the list to be 
exhausted, to our very great astonishment a most sumptuous 
dinner was brought in. Nothing seemed to gratify our host 
ianore, than that at^ of his guests should eat heartily; and, to 
do him justice, every individual of the party ought to have 
possessed the appetite of ten hungry pilgrims, to satisfy his 
wishes IB this respect.* 

40 A BlighfftllDsioD to these little traits «fDatioaal character will, it !& hoped, be 
tAlerftted, as ilhutratixis theeztrtordijury hospitality of tbg .coumry} aotwUbstuB' 
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There is oothing id the Holy Laud finer than the view of 
Napolose, from the heights aroHnd it. As the traveller des- 
cends toward it from the hills, it appears luxurianttj embo- 
somed in the most delightful and fragraot bowers ; half conceal- 
ed by rich gardens, and by stately trees collected into grovei?, 
i all around the bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. 
Trade seems to flourish among its inhabitants. Their princi- 
pal employment is in making soap; but the manufactures of 
ilie town supply a very widely exteiided neighbourhood, and 
they are exported to a great clistance, upon camels. In the 
nioroing after our arrival, we met caravans coming from Grand 
Cairo ; and noticed others reposing in the large olive planta- 
tions near the gates. The reader must be referred to the 
learned lieland, who wis*hes to know the various names pos- 
sessed bj this city, in different periods of its history; as well 
as to ascertain which among. these ought to be considered as 
its peculiar and most appropriate appellation.* Every thing 
concerning it is interesting ; but upon this subject, if all that 
Relaod alone has written, in more than one part of his match- 
less work, was duly considered, the investigation would of it- 
self constitute a copious dissertation. It is suiHcient for the 
traveller to be informed, that, so long ago as the twelfth centu- 
ry, the elegant and perspicuous Phocas^ hi|nse]f visiting the 
place, and describing the city, speaks of itf as " Sichar, the ' 
metropolis of the SamaritanS) aftervTard called Alapo/w." 
Reland, from Josephus» Eusebtus, Epiphanius, dnd Jerom,^ 
vrites it Sichem.^ According to the ancient Hebrew text^f 

i. iostbe dislilce of certain readers to aoy detail concerning the diet and accommodft- 
^ioQ3 of tra^eJIera upod their journey. For a aimilar reason, a few rords noay be al- 
lowed coDc^rmng the watermelons of If apolose ; because, although the name of that 
species of fruit, is familiar, nothing can l>e more rare than the fruitit»elf in a state of 
perfection. Water melons are found apoa moat of the shores of the Mediterranean; 
but 00 one can be said to know any thius of their excellence, who has not tasted them 
^11 the Holy Land. Those of Napolose asd of Jaffa attain a degree of maturity an<t- 
fUrcur so extraordinary, that the watermelons of Egypt, Cypt-us, Rirodes. of Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, and Sicily, do not appear to be tbe same sort of fruit. Some- 
'hing, as yet unnoticed in the nature -of t^ soil, is necessary for the favourable 
irowtb of this plant; for it is evidently not oiviug to peculiarity of latitude. I^s 
modical property, as a febrifuge, has only been admitted of late years. The physi- 
oJans of Naples have used its fruit with success, even in dangerous cases; but per- 
haps that which might affibrd a cure in one climate, would, from the ditferent quality 

' of the fruit itself, be deleterious in another. 

* ReJand. Falsest, lllustrat. lib. ili. tom. IT. p. 1004. Traj. Bat. 1714. 
fH Twv Sajiopiwv ntrp6voKis DiXttTifiem r aUra xKi^na'a^ tti.mKn Miiuvf iiUov &)e 
K^vuv. '*£amaritanon)m metropolis $i«/rar: cui postmodum Neapoli nomen iPtiit; 
•Qterduos monies sita." Phvcar Descr. T.S. cap. 13. p. 17. apvd, Leo. Allot. SuMM' 
tolon. 1^53; 

t *' TraiisivitSicA^m, (non ut plerique errantus legunt Sichar,) quae nunc NmpoHs 
«rppllatur." HieronifmusinEpUapkioPavJae. Rel. Palatit. Kb' ill. /(W. II p. 1OT7. ^ 
{ UeUnO. Palsest. iUusft.Iik ili. tom. 11. p. 1Q04. 
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Oene&ifl; and tlie book of Judges, it would be written Scli€mtn^ 
Josepbus says that the Datives called it Mubariha ; bat 1^ 
others it was commonly named Neapolis.^ Its modern appclla* 
tion is Napolose, To the tradllious concerning its antiquities, 
all writers bear test tn>ouy; and since even a sceptic has re- 
marked,^ that the Christians of Palfest^ne " fiKdl, by unques- 
tionable tradition, the scene of eac4i memorable eveiH," we 
may surely regard them m ith interest. But the liistory 4>f Sichem, 
referring to events long prior to the Christian dispensaiion, di- 
rects us to antiquities which owe nothing of their celebrity to any 
traditionary aid. The traveller, directing his footsteps toward its 
aacieot sepulchres, as everlasting as the rocks wherein they arft 
he wo, is permitted, upon tfie authority of sacred and Tf^delible 
record,§ to contemplate the spot" Mhere the remains of 
Joseph,}; of Eleazar,** and of Joshua,^' were severally deposit- 
ed. If any thing connected with the memory of past ages- be cal- 
culated to waken local enthusiasm, the land around tiie city is 
pre-eminently entitled to consideration. The sacrer) story of 
events transacted in the fields of Sichem,JJ from o*ilr earliest 
years is remembered with delight ; but with the territory be- 
fore our eyes whei-jB those events took place, and in the view 
of objects existing as they were described above tliree thou- 
sand years ago, the grateful impression kindles ioto ecstacy 
Along the valley, we beheld •'a company of Ishmeelices, 
coming frt>ro Oiiead,"§^ as in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh," 
who would gladly have purchased another Joseph oi his 
brethren, and conveyed htm, as a slave, to some Potiphar if) 
£gypt.||j| Upon the hills aroimd, flocks and herds were feed- 
ing, as of old ;*** nor in the simple garb of the shepherds of 

• Ibid. 

t Josephns, life. v. De Bell. Jud. c. 4. ed. Hdvtreamf Anul. &c. 1726. 

t See Gilihon. . Hist. &c. chap. 23. vol. IV. p. 83. loud. IB07. Monsieur Chateau- 
briand has referred to the same observation of Gibbon. (See. IntrodKcU to Travel s in 
Gntu, &c. voL I. p. 70. Load. ISlt.) An £DgUsb commentttor may perhaps suspetst 
the bistoriso of irony. 

^ See the Book of Joshua, c. xxiv. ^ 

II " And the bones of Joseph, which the Cliildren of Israel brought out of K^ypt, 
buried they in Shcchcm:*' Jotk. xxiv. 33. 

** *' And Eleazar, the son of Aaron, died; and they buried bira in a bill that per- 
tAined to Pbinehas his son, which was given hitn in Mount Ephraim.'^ Jbid. ver. 2;^. 

tt " Joshua, the son of Niln, the servant of the Lord, died And they bur 

«d him in tiie border of -his inheritance in Timnath*8»ah, which is ia Mount Ephraim. 
00 the north side of the hill of Oaash." Ibid. ver. 29, 30. 

tt See Genesis, xxxTii. 

(f'« And behold, a cotspany of IshmeelTtes came from^Gilead, with their csnic^i 
bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt." wd. v. 25 

IJII I bid, ver. 36. 

***" And Israel said untg Joseph, Do i30t thy brethren feed the flock in Sin., 
chem!"/Wd. ». 13. ' / ^ . 
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Samaria was there any thing repugnaot to the notions ne majr 
entertaiD of the appearance presented by the sons of Jacobu 
It was indeed a scene to abstract and to elevate the mind ; 
aud under emotions so called forth by e/ery circumstance of 
powerful coinoideoce, a single moment seemed to coiMentrate 
wbole ages of eiiistence. In the calmer moments dedicated 
to the traces of this memorial, the objects referred to are no 
loDger beheld; but the impression remains; nor would the 
writer forego its influence for all that cooler phiiosopby might 
dictate or approve. The few travellers indeed of earlier 
timcsr who passed through Samaria in their way to Jenisa* 
iem, have more stoically related their visit to this sacred spot. 
Generally, satisfied with the guidance of the monks, they 
rapidly enumerate the cpnsecrated places to which thej were 
cooducted, as if they were employed in making out a catalogue 
of oames. The Jews of the twelfth century acknowledged 
that the tomb of Joseph then existent in Sichem, although 
both the city and the tomb were the possession and the boast 
of a people they detested. " The town," gay Rabbi Benja- 
mm* ^^ lies in a vale, between Mount Gerizim and Mount 
Ebal, where there are above a hundred Cuthaans.j w)io ob- 
serve only the law of Muses, whom men call Samaritcens. 
They have priests of the lineage of Aaron, Who rests in peace, 
and those - they call Aaronites, who never marry but with 
persons of the sacerdotal family, that thn^ may not be con- 
founded wkh the people. Yet these priests of their law offer 
sacrifices and burnt offeiings in their congregatioost as it is 
written in the law ;| ^ Thou shalt put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizira/ They therefore affirm that this is the 
house of the sanctuary ; and they offer burnt offerings, both 
on the Passover, and on other festivals, on thealtar which was 
built on Mount Gerizim, of those stones which the children 
of Israel set up, after they had passed over Jordan. They 
pretend that they are descended from the tribe of Ephraim ; 
and have among them the sepulchre of Joseph the Just, the sou 
of our father Jacob,' who rests in peace, according to that say- 
ing,^ ^ The hones also ofJosephy which the children of Israel 
brought tip with them ont ofEgypt^ buried they in Sechem.^* 
Mauudrell, the only English writer who has visited Napolose, 

* See tbe trtnslatioo by Gerraps, p, 69. LoiM. 178a 

f The Samarftaos were callett Cuthmns by Jewish writers ; from SaiMUldt a Cn» 
ihiit, who was their founder. Su Jostphus^ Jntiq. lib. xi. e. 7. 
t Deut. xi. 89. § Josh. xxit. 32. 
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it mort explicit tbao the earlier Christiao pii^iaui, co\' e: 
ing this place: but he was priocipallj occupied io discn^jio.; 
vith a SamaritaD priest, coaceming the dillereDce LetHc- 
their text and the Hebrew, and in identifjiog the two rr.c - 
tains, £bal and Gerixim^ l)etween which the citj sta^c^. . I ^ 
notices, however, the tomb of Joseph ; still bcariug itjs u^\ 
tualtered, and renerated even by the Moslems, who hi ' 
built a small temple orer it.^ Its authcDticitj is not liabit : 
controverinr : since tradition if, in this respect, maintaioed u; 
on the authority of sacred scripture : and the veneration \,A' 
to it bj Jews, by Christians, and by Mahometans, has {.ic- 
served, in all ages, the remembrance of itssituation.! Haviiig 
shown, upon a former occasion, that tombs were the oiigio of 
temples 4 it is not necessary to dwell upon the utter improba- 
bility of their being forgotten among men who approached 
them as places of worship. The torobi of Joshua was also vi- 
sited by Jewish pilgrims io the twelfth century. This is 
proved by the Hebrew Itinerary of Petachia8,§ who was con- 
temporary with Benjamin of Tudela ;|| and its situation, 
marked by him with the utmost precision,** is still as familiar 
to the Jews of Palestine as the place where the temple of 
Solomon originally stood. It was, in fact, iu the midst of a 
renowned cemetery, containing also the sepulchres of olhci 
patriarchs ; particularly of one, whose synagogue is, mention- 
ed by Benjamin of Tudf^la, as being in the neighbourhood of 
tlie warm baths of Tiberia8,tt These tombs are hewn in the 
solid rock, like those of Telmessus in the Gulph of Glaucus, 
and are calculated for duration, equal to that of the hi! is 
wherein they have been excavated. It may also be worthy 

of notice, that, when writers of the age of Benjamin and Fe* 

I 

* " We saw on our rigbt hand, just without the city, a small mosque, fiaM to hare i 
been built over the ftepuichre purchased by Jac<^ of Cmmor the father of Sbediem, \ 
{Uen, 33 19.) It goen by the name of Josepb^a aepulchre, his bonea haviog l>een here > 
ijiterrd, alter their transportation out of Egypt. {Joth. 24. 32.)" J*urn. from Atepft \ 
toJerus p. 63. Oxf. 1721. , 

t ** In Sic hem verb retata fuuroot oisa Joseph ex. .£gypto.** EugaippuSj P. iii. 
ZviMx. L. Allmt. Coi. l^&H. 

18ee Part I. of these Travels, c. xvl\ 
Petachiea It inerarium. Vid. Tbea. Antiq. Sacr. torn. VT. P'enel. 1749. 
*' Non licet. R. Petachiaro Seculo xii.statuere antiquiorem, Fed illud potiuscoi 
aequltur. K. Benjaminem, et R Petachiam fuisse coaevos.** Inirod. in Pitach. Itil 
ab^ J. ChHttoph. fTagettseUio. Ibid. 1161, 1162. ' 

*• ** Mous. Gaasch valtfe excelsus eat, atque in co concitosiObadias Propbeta. 
huoc montem praeltum, pergradud fit ascensus, qui, ibi. incisi sunt', atque in medi 
Dontia sepuitu&eat Joauafitius Num, et,-juxtacttin, Caleb Jepbiinne filius. Proi( 

BOaCM UOIfUMKHTA r08 aCATURIT. K aUO AfttTA OPTIMA PER MOHTEM MANAT, I^ 

■taauK scPULCfiais, BASiLKJf xoasos ADJiciUHTcra.** Pdacftiue fiiner. Ibi 
180B, 1306. 
1 1 Bai^ioiaia Itlotttrimn, cap. 10. JTslnuL 1 6ci6. 
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lachias ar6 speaking of the Immediate receptacles of embalm* 
ed bodies, a6 reliques held in veneration by the Jews, tliey re- 
fer to sosoi constitutiu^ integral parts of mo^utairm, and 
chiseled with a degree of labour not to be conceived^ from 
mere description. These are monuments on which a lapse of 
ages effects no change : they have defied, and wiil defy, the 
attacks of time ; and continue as perfect at this hour as they 
were in the first moment of their completion. Thus we are 
ioformed in sacred scripture, accoiding to the Septuagint 
Version, that, when Joseph die'd,* " they embalmed him, and 
he was put * iy t» lipt^ ' in Egypt ;". thaf is to say, in one of 
those immense monolithal receptacles to which alone the an* 
cieots applied the name of 2:opox : tliese were appropriated 
solely to the burial of men of princely rank; and their ex- 
istence!, after the expiration of three thousand years, is indis- 
putably proved, by the appearance of one of them in the 
principal pyramid of Egypt. Therefore, when our English 
translators render the Hebrew or the Greek appellation for 
such a receptacle by our word coffin, necessarily associating 
i(leag of a perishable box or chest with the name they us^, it 
is not surprising to find avviitcr like Harmer stating it as an 
extraordinary fact, that the remains of distinguished persons 
iu the east were honoured with a coffin, as a mark of their 
rank ; whereas, says he,t '''•rmth us, Jhe poorest people Jiave 
iheir coffins :" or that other authors should deride, a^Kl consi^ 
^Itr as preposterous, the traditions mentioned by Jewish Rab- 
bins, which, at this distance ef time, presume to identify the 
coffins of their patriarchs and prophets.^: Wlien it is once un- 
derstood what the real monuments are^ to which those tr&di- 
tioDs allude ; the veneration always paid by that people to a 
place of sepulture; their rigorous adherence, in burial, to the 
cemeteries of their- ancestoi^s j the care with \riiich memorials 
are transmitted to their posterity ; and oilier circumstances 
connected with their customs and history, which cannot *herc 
be enumerated : it is not merely probable, but it amounts al- 
most to certainty, that the sepulchres tliey revere were origi- 
nally the tombs of persons to whom thef are uow ascribed. 

* GtD. u, 26. In the Englbh Version the words ar«, " Hfe was ptit in gi co^n.^ 
i See Harnier*s Observatioos, voUltl. p. 69, TO. Lmd. 1806. 
JOeirans, translator of tlie Hebrew Itinerary' of RaM>i Benjamin, published li 
1783, makes use of an alius ion to the Prophet Daniel's coffin, as a prooj of the spuri- 
ous nature of the Work. {See Ifisseyt.p. f prefixed to ike volvme. ) There is everj 
reason to believe that Benjamio^s Itinerary is a mere compilation; but the objection: 
tbus urged does not impeach its veracity^ Tb« tradition alluded to was probably 
borrowed from forcoct writen. 

2 G 
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Jo the time of Alexander the Great,. Sichem was eoTisidet- 
€(] as the capital of Samaria.* Its inhabitants irere talied Sn 
tnaritansy not merely as people of Samaria, but as a sect a; 
variance with the other Jews.f They consisted priircipallv 
of deserters from Judxa. They have continiied to maiotak 
their peculiar tenets to the present day .J The inhabiiautj. 
according to Procopius.5 were much favoured by the empercr 
Justinian, who restored their sanctuaries, and added largely to 
the edifices of tfvs city. The principal object of veneration 
among them, hJacofs Well, over which;a church was forraei 
ly erected.ll This i^ situated at a small distance from the 
town,** in the road to Jerusalem, a^d has been visited by pil 
grims of alt ages; but particularly since the Christian sera, as 
the place where our Saviour revealed himself to the woma^ 
.of Samaria. The spot is so "distinctly marked by the evau 
gelistjtt and so little liable to upceriainty, from the circun- 
stance of the well itself and the features of the country, th&t 
if no tradition existed for }ts identity, the site of it couid 
hardly be mistaken. Perhaps no Christian scholar ever ai 
tentively read the fourth chajjter of St. John^ without beiti 
struck with the numerous internal evidences of truth whic^ 
crowd upon the mind, in its perusaL Withiti so small a co\y 
pass it is impossible to find, in other writings, so many sourca 
of reflection, and of interest. Independently of its import* 
ance as a theological document, it ciancentrates so much Id 
formation, that a volume might be filled with the illustralioi 
it reflects upon the history of the Jews, and upon the geo«[r* 
phy of their country. All that can be gathered on the^e sut^ 

* Josephus, Ant!q. lib. xi- c. 8*. 

t Josephus says of them, thattbcy boasted of their Jewish origin whenever t* 
3ew9 were In prosperity, but disowned any connection witli them when in arfveriJ .♦ 
Fid. Antiq. lib, xi. c. 8. ' 

t The ancient medals of the <:5ty bear the name of Flavia Xfcopolis. Fprn'* 
{De Pratst. et Us IVumism p, 7G9. Amst. 1761.; notices a medal of the Emper<»r T • 
Sn Seguin's collection, with this inwription, OAAOaflNEAllOAflAMAPl .A 
Vaillant nQeiitionS" colonial coins of^Phiiip the Elder, on wl-i h appearedMount (.'• 
z\mi with a temple on its^sunnmit. For an account of this temple, jiamed by An.t 
Cbus the Temph ^Jupiter, see Josephus, Antiq. Hb, xi. c 8, lib. xii. c.7. 
. §See Reland. Palaest. Wutt. lib, iii. p. 1008. torn. II. UtreeM, 1714. Procoj'- 
. lib. V. Dc JEdyidis JMstiniani^ cap. 7. ' 

II Attributed, as usual, tothe Empress Helena. (SeeMaundrfWs Jovmeii, p. «" 
Arcvlfe as preserved in Adamnaus, gives a plan of it, which proves its form to hr. 
Iwen that of a Greek CHWs ; (W6. il dcLnc. Sand.l This is also in Relam^'s woi 
(p. 1008. ton. II. Pnlaest. Ilhttt Utrecht, 1714.) R was mentioned by ,«t. Jeromi 
the fourth century. . Antoninu#,^the Martyr, saw it in the sixth : .drculfe, in thc-H 
venth -, Wiliibald, in the eighth j and Phocas, in the twelfth. 

** " About ont third of an hour from Nanlosa, we came to ' • JacoV: ffelh^^ M 
^^J'^;oni Akp. to Jerus. p. G2. Oxf. 1781. 

ttJolm,c. ir. 
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[ecti from Josephus^ seems but as a comment to illustrate this 
chapter. The jouraej of our Lord from Judaea iato Galilee ^ 
die cause of it; his passage through the territory of Sama- 
ria ; his approach to the metropolis of that coiiutiy ;* its name; 
iiis arrival at the Amorite field which terminates the 
narrow valley of Sichem ; the ancient custom of halting at a 
we!l;t the female employment of drawing water; the disci- 
ples sent Into the city for food, by which its situation out of 
the town is so* obviously implied ; the question of the woman 
refaring to existing prejudices which separated tlie Jews from 
{he Samaritans; the depth of tlie wclf; the oriental allusion 
centained in the expression, "/iV»i^ watvt ;* the history of 
fhe welf, atid the customs thereby illustrated ; the worsiiip up- 
on Mount Gerizim ; all these occur witliin the space of twen- 
ij verses ; and if to these be added, what has already been 
referred toj in the remainder of the same chapter*' we shall 
perhaps consider it as a record, which, in the words of him who 
sentil,§ "ivE kly lift up ouh kites, and xook upon, for 

IT IS WHITE ALREADY TO HABVEST." 

 VW. Antiq. lib. xi. c. 4, 7, 8. lib. xii. c. 3,7. &c. 

t " At this well, the narrow valley of Syebeoi ends ; opeoiog itself into a wi<Je 
Add, vbicb is probably part of that parcel of ground, given by Jacob to his son Ju- 
sepb" Jovrntyfrtm Alep.toJerus. p. 63. Oxf. 1721. 

t See p. 229, note 2, of tbift Volume. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
THE HOLY LAND— I^APOLOSE TO JERUSALEM. 

4 
I 

Jowmof to Jerusalem — Singular CuHivaiion rfJudeea — Jacob^a 
Field— Bethel — Beer — Prospect of the Holy Cittf — Formali- 
ties of a Public Entry — Reception by the inkabitants-^Gate 
of Damascus — Identity of ** the Holy Places^'' — Visit to 
the Governor — Cenvefit of St Salvador — Appearance efihe 
Mo9iks-^Dormtoryfor TrdvcUers — Pilgrim^s Chamber — 
ConrenJt Stores — Library ■—'Exact ions of the Turks*— Manu- 

. failures of Jerusalem — Mecca Fruit — Fetid Idmestaties — 
Water. of the Dead Sear— Visit to ''the Holy ^Places'' — Se- 
pulchre of the Mcssiah-^Its Identity dispuHd^—lts present 
Appearance — Other Reliqucs — Plan for the survey tf the 
City — SianGate — Discovery made by the Aidkor-^Ifrfer- 
ence derived from it — Possible ^te of Golgotha, or Ceitva- 
ry — Greek Inscriptions — Remarkable Tomb-^^-Hebrem In- 
scriptions — Conjecture respecting Mount Sion. 

We left Napolose one hour after niidoi^ht, that we might 
reach Jerusalem eaiiy the same day. We were, however, 
much deceived concerning the distance. Our guides repre- 
sented the journey as a short excursion of five hours : it 
proved a most fatiguing pilgrimage of eighteen.* The road 

* Authors dKao;ree very much coDcerning this distance. Relaod, ivho compares 
thecompiiicd roea^'ire, by tin)€, with the Rnman miles (Ffd, **IVIensurae quihira 
velcrcs locorum iiJiorvalla metiuutur/' Palaest. lHust lib ii. c, T.) makes aa hoar's 
.'lOsirnev eq^iivalent to thrpe miles; and this corresponds with its relatUe propor- 




states tlie disiancp I otween Naj^oln^e an«lJeru«a!em a- equal to forty Roman miles ; 
that Is tnsay. twenty ei^ht from TCapolose to Bethel, and twelve from Dethcl to 
.!«ru€atero. A?»in, in estinjatiugthc extent of tlie Holy I^aiJjd (Fid. torn. I. p. 423. 
Tnj Bat n\4.) he: give-t, (rom Josephus,' £u9ei)iu.",-aod an adcieDt attODynious 
Itinerary, the («JllowiI»2:di^tancf^: . •, .  

Ab Hiemsoi^'roi^ ad Bethel, ok Ittnerar. veter. Hieroe. et Easebio.. .mil. 12. 

Inde ad Neapoiin. ex eo<!eml?iner % wit/. 28, vel. 2*^. 

Tte lact ia, that notwithsiandin?^ the numerous aiitltors i*ho have, writtea ie illustra- 
tion of the gefigraphy of. this country, the .subject still remains undecided. We have 
so accurate map of the Iloly T.and : and were vrc tu collect the dista; ices from hfioks 
erf" Travels, the Ubotir would ('e fruitless. Piiocas, who is generally ecc urate* states 
tbe distance between Samaria (i. e. Sicbem, ve] IVrapoliii) And. Jerusalein roost er- 
roneously ; making it only e^^ial to ei:;hty four stadta, or teo miles apd a half. 
Ajr3 r^s haikopfias t'^s rr.t or/as ffoXtw* «{ii (xraiia ©7'5oT)itcvTa ijtotrapct." " A Sam ».- 
riaad sHjraiD clviutem stailianumeraiUur qwatuoret octaginta." (rboc» Rescript. 
T. S. cap. 14.) This »vould oqlyallow ajournev of three bc^ui-s and a half.-. - Matiri- 
f»fj8!I makes it eleveo ?;r.iirs and thiriy-fiv^ m«nito<, nccCfiiinj; to t.>je JfoltoTri»»» ststf. 
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was mouataiaous, rocky, and full of loose stones :* yet the citl^ 
tiv'atioo was every wiiere marvellous: it afforded one of the 
most striking pictures of butnaa industry vhich it is possible 
to behold. Tb6 limestone rocks.and stony valleys of Jud«a 
were entirely covered witb plantations of %s, vines, tind olive 
trees; not. a single spot seeoied'to be neglected. The hills, 
from their bases to their upmost summits, were entirely cover- 
ed with gardens : all of these were free from weeds, and la 
the highest state of agricultural perfection. Even the sides 
ef the most barren nmuntains had been rendered fertile, by 
being divided into tenaces, like steps rising one above another^ 
whereon soil had been accumulated with astonishing labour. 
AmoBg,the standing crops, we noticed nfiillet, co4ton, linseed» 
and tobacco; and occasionally small fields of barley. A 
sight of this territory can alone conVt^y any adequate idea of 
its surprising produce : it is truly^ the Eden of the cart, re- 
joicing in the abundance of its wealth. The effect of this up- 
on the people was strikingly poiirtrayed in every counte- 
nance;. instead of the depressed and gloomy looks of Djezzar 
Pacha's desolated plains, health, hilarity, and peace, were vi- 
sible in the features of the inhabitants. . Under a wise and a 
beneficent government, the. produce of the Holy Land would 
exceed all calculation. Its perennia^ harvest ff the salubrity 
of its air ; I its limped sprinjg ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless 
plains f Us bilk and vales: — alKthese, added to the serenity 

awnt from his Journa!. (fee pp. 63,63,64,' 66, 67. Journ. .from Alep. to Jertt^ 
Oxf. 1721,) \ vy . , y f 

Routs. 
Napotosa' to Kane Leban -Hi 
Kade Leban to Bethel "—1 3-4 
' Bethel to Beer ■— —2 1-2 
- Beer to Jerusalem — —3 1'3 • 
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Adapting, therefore, Maundreirs timo to RelaoiTs scale, the distance would i)« liftl« ' 
QX)re than ihlrt^-four miles and a half. We eonsidered it to be much more ; but it is 
(iifficult to obtain accurate measure^ even-by actual observation of the country, ow- 
ing to rts mountainous an<J tagged nature. 

* If the following passage from Phocaa afforded the only interoal evidence to b* 
found in lug Worlc, of his having visited the country, travellers, who follow bim, will 
^em it satisfact6ry. *H 5io5pt vacra Xi$o<rrpwTO*, %<u TaDra, vatk^i^oi'&cxt^ ^flrfci 
w»a6TT» x&pa^ tia\ cUrxprn^h icr\ xaf tar&iiirihof «ai vTr6Stvdp:>s. «• Via est'ounla la* 

Eidaa strata ; et, licet tota ea regio siccitate arescat, et s<}ualieat, vbiqae tamen vitl- 
osetarbOribus constipatur." PhtMja Descr. Terr.Sanct. c. 14. Colon. 1653. Tbd 
extraordinary cultlvatioD of this singular country, and the mode of H, is also noticed 
byMatindreU. I^Jonm.fTOmAU!pU>'J€rHSipp.^^B&. 

i ** The seasoM,** says Josephus, ** seem to maintain t ■competition, whioh should 
ht moat oroducHve.- See bis account of the country around tbte jeke of Oenesareth, 
[Vb. iii, de Bell. c. 18.) as cited in a former chapter of this work. 

i We saw neither mosquitoes nor locusts; nor did the croaking of toads or firogs 
denote tHe vicinity of any of those deadly marshes which poboa the aUooephere oa ' 
36 manj Bbfircs of tli« Mediteriaaeao. 

2 ii 2 
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of ite ctrmate, prove tlris land to be indeed '* a fiekl which the 
Lord -hath blencd :* God hmh given it of (he de\vt)f heaTen, 
and the fatness of 4!ie eartli, and plenty of corn and ivineJ" 

The first part of our jouroey led through the valley lyin^ 
between tTie two mo:: mains Ebal and GenzuTi.t We passed 
tlie sepulchre of Joseph,!^ aiid the Well of Ja€ob,§ wlfere the 
valley of Sicltem opens into a frnitfiil plain, watered by a 
stream vrbich rises near the town. This is allowed, by all ivrl- 
!er8,"lo be the piece of land nifntiotjed by St. Joh&.j] which 
Jncob bought** **'at the hand of the childjren of Emmor,*' and 
^here he erected his altaijf to ^ tlie God of Israel." ARer- 
fvartl, as (he day dawned, a clotidless sky foretold the exces- 
sive heat we should have to encounter in tlii« day's journey ; 
mhI befbre noon, the niei'cury hi Fahrenheit's thermometer, in 
fhe most shaded situation tte could find, stood at ^02 dei^ree^. 
0«r umbrellas scarcely afforded protection, the reflection 
from the ground being almost as insupportable as the siin's di- 
i-ect rays. We had, duiiu<^ the morning, a Ion* and most tedi- 
ous ride, without rest or refreshment ; silently fallowing our 
guides, alodg a nairow and stony track, over a mountainpuB 
<:Ounlr>% and by the edge of precipices. We passed, wilboiu 
notice, a place called Leban by Maundrell,|| the Lehmah of 
ScHpiure: alsoj abouf six houi*s distance from Napofose, in g 

narrow valley, between two high rocky hills,§§ the ruins of $ 

' • . » • . • • - - «  - 

*"' Gen. sxvij. 27, £9. - ^ . 

t EbaJ^ somelinies. wri^'eii (ii'hal^ is ispoa the north; »oil Geriz'm, or Ganiriin, v.pce. 
ffie south. The streets of KapDlose run parallel to the latter;, whieh everlooks the 
town. (Vid. Josopi. lib. v. Antiq. c. 9.) "And it shall come to pass, vbeo the Lord 
- .'ly God hath brought thee m ujito the laod whUber thoti goelt to possess it', that th»3u 
ihaltput^^ bl€ssing upon Moiuit Gerizim, aii'dtbe turst upon Bbal." (Deut. ad SO.,) 
4l80, iii thfe recortl of the covenant, (Deut. xxvii. &,) the people ar« directed to 
}mi\<l an altar of nhoU stores upon Mount Ehnl. ** And Moses charged tHe people 
ibid. V. tl.) the same day, ^yin$, Tu&.se&hail stand upon Meuot Gerizis, to ble^s 
Tbe people;" •* and (ibid. v. "l3i,) these shall stand upon Mount Ebal, ijo curse." 
iSee aliA Josh, viii SX) The Samarilans have pow a plrit^ of )tvorsbip ttfoo 
Alount Cerizim. (See Mapimdrell. Journ. from Alepp. to Jrrus. p. 59») Reiand 
(toip. II. p. JOOG.tom. I. p. MA. Traj. But. 1714.) wrote the nanie of this mountab 
>)Otb Garizim and CtnsisfU The F>anniiritans, Qccording to Shocas> belieTCd, tibat upon 
^MouQt Gerizim, which stands fipoQ the right band of a person faciog the east, Abra- 
ham prepared the sacrifice of his son Isaac. •'Qv to 5ff iwTjpov u9ra|>xst to 5pof iv 5 
c\ Sajiopirj AfyacTixpn/iaTiaaj li^j *AppacijjiT9v€h6v>«xl TT)v$L<ric*^tif'l<rd»T5*I<7-a4Jt. 
" In dexteriore montium (^aosarifan'orum fta traditio e&t) rteus Abf*ahaono re- 
Kponsum dedit. et Isaacnm- in sacrificintit petiit.^' PhOiXtt Desc.'Ttn. Sand, e, 13. 
CellQbZ. .   ' 

+ See Maundreirs Journey, fcc. p. 62. Oxf.lTg*, 

b ** At about one third cf an hour from ^tplosa, ire came to JacoVtf Wei}.*' 

IVld. ; • •> 

II Chap. iv. 5. 
•** Genesi? xxi!}i.'19. 

■»t " And he erected there as altar, and csKed it- (Ei-ElQ^tf^Isrstet) Gdn, ^miCtv 
*r IsRAKXi." Ibid. v. 20 : • • 

■« See p. ej. JoiyTj. frcm Alepno, ftr, 
gIbJA *. . 



viltage, aod of a inooasteiy^ situated where tbe Bdhel (? Jatoir 
is iHtpposed to have been.* The oaldre of the soil is an existiog 
comment upoa the r^ord t)f the stonif territory, where " ht 
took cf the sionei rftheplacg, and put ihcm for his fiUimsJ^ 
At two Vdock P. M. we halted for a little repose, near a wel|^ 
beaeath the shade of a ruined building. This place ivas said 
to be three hours distance from Jerusalem. It is perhaps the^ 
same described bj Maundi-ell, under the name of Beer ,-t m 
called, says he, from its/ounlof/i of water^ and supposed, to be 
the Michmash of sacr(id scripture.;}: It is described bj him 
as distant thr^e hours and twenty minuies from the Holy 
City. I This name of our halting place is not tbuud," however, 
in any of -our journals. Here, upon some pieces of very 
mouldy biscuit, a few raw onions, (the only food we coiild (iod 
upon the spot,) and the water of the well, we all of us fed 
with th« best possible appetite ; and could we have j^ocUred 
a little salt, we should have deemed our fare delicious. 

At three p. m. we again mounted our horses, and proceed* 
ed on our route. No sensation of fatigue or beat could couq- 
terbalance tbe eagerness and zeal which animated all our par<> 
ty, ip tbe approach to Jerusalem ; every individual piessed 
forward, hoping first to announce the joyful intelligence of its 
appearance. We passed some insignificant ruins, eitheK of 
aneieBt buildings or of modem villages; but had they been of 
more importance, they would have excited little notice at the 
time< 80 earnestly bent was every mind toward the main ob- 
ject of interest and curiowty^ At ieng.th, after about two 
lionrs. had beeii passed in thte state of anxiety and suspense, 
ascending ai)iil toward the south' — "HAaiopoiis!" exclain^ 
ed a Greek in the van of oiir cavalcade : and instantly throw- 
ing himself from his horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his 
kneeS) facing the prospect hjB surveyed. Suddenly the sight 
burst upon lis ail. Who shall describe it ? The eflfect pro- 
duced was that of total silence throughout the whole company^ 

* Gen. xxtiil 19. - ,^ 

t •♦ At tbe bottom of the bill it h3S a plentiful fountain of excejlcpt water, from 
ithicb it has its-hame. At its upper side are rem^iiDS of ail old church built by Eip- 
press Helena, iu memory of tbe blessed Virgin, who, when she was in quest of the 
child Jesus^ as it is related (Luk^ ii 24.) came (as tradition add$) to-tbjs city. 
JovrA.frm^Alev.l^Jerus p.tA. O:^. U2l. ^ <.* , 

t 1 Ram. xilj. 16,2a. xiv. 5. This poeition of Michmash by Maundrcll by no moans 
s«reei with, the situation assigned to it by Reland (Paleest. lUiist. torn. II. p. «97. 
Traj. Bat 1714.) upon the authority of Eusebiua ; " Kst »««* gratidUs 9 wi«. a 
Mmi¥Livif(S9oiymk)pr9piRAmtttteH6 EwwMo." .. ^ .,, 

} *' LeaTing Beer, Src. in two hours and one third, we came to tbe top of a hill 
from whence we bad the first prodpect of Jetusalcfn. 1r one hour more, we ap- 
!>K>a€b«d tbe waOs of tbe BxAy CHy.^* J9urn./rm Alef* t9 JtinSfrp. 6^ 09f> ITS!. 
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Many St tlie party," by aa immediate impulse, took off their 
bat^:. as if ontoiiiio; a chut'ch, without being sensible of so do- 
in^. U'hc Gneksand CBlhofics sb^d torrents of tears; and 
pietcuil) bf'<:inniD»i; to cross themselves, with unfeij^ed devo- 
tion, asked if they raisjiit be pcrmiiied to take off the cover- 
in^ from their f<:ct, and proceed, barefooted, to the Holy Se- 
pulchjc. We had not been pi-epared for the grandeur of the 
spc ctacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a wretch- 
ed and ruined town, by some described as the desolated rem- 
nant of Jenisalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and 
stately metropolis; presenting a iDagnfficeqt assemblage of 
domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries; all of 
which, gliiterihg in the sun^s rays, shonc^ with inconceivable 
splei doui.* As we drew nearer, out whole attention was en- 
wrofsed b}- its ooble and interesting appearance. The lofty 
'hiiU whereby it is surrounded give to the city itself ao appear- 
ance of Qlevation inferior to that which it really possesses-f 
About three quarters of an hour before we feached the walls, 
we passed a large ruin upon our right hand, close to the road. 
This, by the reticulated style of masonry Upon its walls, as 
well as by the remains of vaulted fondations of brick work, 
evidently denoted a Roman building. We could not obtain 
any. account of it ; neither is it mentioned by the authors who: 
have described the antiquities of the country. 

At this place, two TurRish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that jhe* 
governor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent theai 
to escort us into the town. When they arrived, we were all 
assembled upon an eminence, admiriug the splendid ^ appear- 
ance of the ciiy ; and being impressed with either ideas than 
those of a vain ostentation, would gladly have declined the 
parade, together with the interruption caused by a public en- 
try. This was, however, said to be uiiavoidable ; it was de- 
ficrib'ed as a necessary mark of respect due to Djezzar Pacha^ 

* At Ifae same time it should be conressed, t^t there la no other pofint of tI«w 
«bere Jerusalem is seen to sti much advantage. In the celebrated present (rnta the 
Mount t>f Olives, the city lies totflow; is too near the eye; and has too much the 
cha^acter-of a bif4's't3t vitw. It has ftll the.formalitrof a plan or topQgrapbieal sur- 
vey. • * 

T *H di a'yia w6hs i^Trm )xicrov 5ta(p<Jjwv (pop&Tyuv, xal Ptjvfiv, w\ l(Tr\ t6h airn 




quoi in easpectatur: eodem ea mtenaf <<•'*. memento, et Bunereminen»et depressa 
apparet: namque si Judes ora1n irispexeris, supereminet'; &i coUes illi adbtttcotes • 
compUaatur." Pkoot Dctc. Tm, Sanct, c. 14. Colon, mz. 
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under whose protection we ttaveired ; as well as of cohse^ 
qiK^flce to our future safety. We therefore consigne'd ovrselves 
to ail the etiquette of our Mahometao roasters, of ceremouy , 
and were marshaJled accordingly. Our attendants were or- 
dered to fall back io the rear ; and it was evident, by the 
manner of placing us, that we were expected to form ar proces- 
cession (o the goyernor^s house, and to appear as dependants, 
swelling lli€ train of our Moslem conductors. Our British tare, 
not relislHOg this, would now and then prance toward the post 
of honaur, and were with diiiicuhy restrained from taking the 
lead. As we approached the city, the concourse of people 
became rery great, the walls and the road side being covered 
^ntli 8{)ectators. An inxmeose multitude, at the. same time, ac- 
companied us on foot; some of whom, welcoming the proces- 
sion with compliofients and caresses, cried out ^.Ban\lnglesi ! 

I rivarjwgiiftierra/" others, cursfng and reviling, catted us a 
set of rascally Christairi dogs, and filthy infidels. We could 
never learn wherefore so much curiosity had been elicited ; 
unless it were, that^of late, owin^ to the turbulent state of 
public aflfairs, the resort of strangers to Jerusalem had become 
more uncommon ; or that they expected another visit from Sir 

^ Sidney Smith, who had marched into Jerusalem with colours 
flying and drums beating; at the head of a paity of Eni^tish 
sailors. He protected the Christian guardians of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the tyranny of their Turkish rulers^ by hoist* 
ing the British standard upon the walls of their monasteiy. 
Novelty, at any period, produces considerable bustle at Jeru- 
saleip: the idleness of Jts inhabitants, and the uniform tenor 
of their lives, rendered more monotonous by the cessation of 
pilgrimage, naturally dispose them to run alt cu- a new sight, ot 
to listen to new intelligence. The arrival of a Tartar cou- 
rier from the Vizier's ar^y, or the coming of foni^nersto the 
city, rouses Christians from their prayers,. Jews- jVom their 
traffick, and even Moslems from their tob&cco or tlieir opium^' 

in search of somethins new* 
fill 
Ihus attended, we reached the gate of Dnmastus about 

seven o'clock in the evening.* Chateaubriand calls this 
Bafhei Hamand, <yr Bab el- Cham, the Gate of the Colnnm.i 
"When," says he, ''Simop the Cyrenian met Clirist^ he was 
coming from the gate of Daniascus;" therebv adopting a to- 
pography suited to the notions generally entertained of thjj^ 

* Thursday, July the 9th. * • ' * 
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relative situatioD of Mouot Calvary aod ihe- Prcavriwn^ irlth 
regard io thit^gate ; Simon beiag described* as^ '' coming out 
©f ihc country," and therefore, of course, euteiiDg by 'iliat 
fate of the city contiguous io '^ the dolaroits way.^^ It were, 
indeed, a rash undertaking to attempt any refutation of opin- 
ions »o long entertained, concerning wh^t are called '^ the 
Holyi Pl^Lces*^ of this memorable city. " Never,'' says the 
author now cited,t '' was subject less knoirn to modern readers, 
and never was subject more completely exhausted." Men 
entitled to the higfiest consideration, unto whose authority 
eveu reverence is due,| have written for its iliustratlo;] ; ai}d 
some of the ablest modern geographei^s, quitting more exten- 
sive investigations, have appli^ all their ingenuity, talents, 
and information, to the topography c# Jerusalem. $ It would 
therefore seem like wanton temerity, to dispute the identity of 
fiJaces whose situation has been so ably discussed and so gener- 
ally admitted, where theiea^t this observation to urge^ that the 
descriptions of Jerusalem since the crusades have principally 
issued from men who had no ocular evidence concerning the 
places they describe. Like Thevenot, writing an accofiut of 
scfnes in Asia without ever having quitted Europe, they have 
proved the possibility, of giving to a fiction an air of so inuclv 
reality, that it has been cited, €ven by historians, as authori- 
iy.|J If, as spectators upon the spot, we confessed ourselves- 
dissatisfied with the supposed identity of certain points of ob- 
servation jn Jerusalem, it is because we refused to tradition 
alone, what appeared coniradictory to the evidence of our 
senses. Of .this it will be proper to expatiate more fully in 
the sequel. It is now only necessary to admonish the reader, 
that h> will not find in these pages a renewal of the state* 
men^s ma<k by Stknd>s, and Mauudrell, and Pococke, with a 
« host of Greek and- Latin pilgrims, from the age of Phocas 
dowD to Breiudenbach and Q,uaresmius. We sliould^no 
mora think of enumerating all the absurdities to which the 
Franciscan friars direct the attention of travellers, than of^ 

* *« A« they led him awty, they laid bold upon ou6 Simon »€rr€Bi»fir eCMDiog out. 
if the country." Lit/te xxHi. 26. • 

f Chateau? riand's Travels, vol. II. p. 2. Lond. I8J1.. 

tEMsehiufc, KpfphaoiuB, Hieronymus, &c 

^ See pa.'ucuUrly the Dissertation of D'AavtUe, in the Appendit to Mons. Cht* 
iMuhriand'K interesting account of his Travels, vol. II. p. ^9. of the edition by Fre- 
deric Schoberl. /.Olid 1811. 

I! * The «rcur«/e Thevpnot," rays Mr. Olbben (Bist. «•/. III. p. 14. • L9itit. 
1807 ) *« TTALRED, in cn'e hour aod three qiiarterft, round iwoofthe sides ef the tri^- 
aogl e,'* ac. He i3 speakiik£ of Co^tafltiiiet»le. Avniredly, T1ieT«iMit oef&r . eel falt^ 
in toe country. 
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copying, ftKe another Cotovic,* the whole of the hyliabs sting 
by the pilgi ims at every station. Possessing as much enthu- 
siasm as raight'be necessary in travellers viewing this hallow- 
ed city, ^c still retained the power of our iinderstaodiogs 
sufliciently to admire the credulity for which no degree of 
preposterousness seemed too mighty; which converted evea 
the parables of otir Saviour into existing realities ; exhibit- 
ing, as holy reliques, tlie house of Dives.j ^nd the dwelli(% 
place of the good Samaritan. There is much to be seen lit 
Jerusalem, independently of its monks and monasteries; 
tnuch to repay pitgrims^ of a very different description from 
those who usually resort thither, for all the fatigu^ and danger 
they must encounter. At the same time, to men interested in 
tracing, witinn the walls, antiquities referred to by the docu- 
ments of Sacred History, no spectacle can be more mortify- 
ing than the city in its present state. The mistaken piety of 
the early Christians, in attempt! ngf to preserve, either confused 
or annihilated tl>e memorials it endeavoured to perpetuate. 
On viewing the havoc they have made, it may now be regret- 
ted that the Holy Land was ever rescued*" from, the dominion 
of Saf^cens, far less barbarous than their conquerors. The 
at>surdity of hewing the rocks of Judaea, ^hether of Mount 
Calvaiy or any other mount, into gikled ciiapels. and of dis- 
guising the face of nature with painted domes and marble co- 
verings, by way of commemorating the scenes of our Saviour's 
life and death, is so evident and so lamentable, that even Sau- 
d3^ with aW his credulity, could not avoid a happy appTica- 
tiou of the reproof directed by the Roman Satyrist against a 
similar violation of the £gerian Fountain.^: 

We were conchrcted to the bouse of the governor, wha re- 
ceived us in very great state ; offering his protection, and ex- 
hibiling the ordinary pomp of Turkish hospitality, in the 
number of slaves richly dressed, *who brought fuming incense, 
coffee, conserved fruit, and pipes,^ to all th^ party, proiiisely 
sprinkling us, as Usual, with rose and orange flower water. 
Being then informed of all our projects; he ordered his inter- 
preter to go with us to the Franciscan convent, of St. Salva- 
dor, a large building like a fortress, the gates of which were 

. . . *■ 

» SeeDe ChataubriKncTs Traveh, yol. II. p. 3, note.2, Lood. 181J. ' 
"t Sec the Preface to Part II. 
t JUTCn. Sat 3. Caniab, 4763. 

»♦ In vallem ^geria desceijdimus, et speluncas 
.Di.ssirailes.veris. Quanta pra?slantius esset 
Numen aquset viridisi margme clauderet undaft 
fi^rba, ncc ingeanum violarent marmora topbum !'• 

See Sandj/i* TravUs,y. !61. Lend, I637# 
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throiro open to receive our whole cavakade;' Hete^when xct^ 
irere admitted into a court, with all our horses qq^ cani^ 
the vast portals \^ere agaio closed, and a party of jiie most 
corpulent friara we had ever seen from the warmest cloisters 
•f Spain and of Italy waddled round u% and heartily wel- 
comed our arrival. 

From the court of the convent we were next* conducted, by 
a stone staircase, to the refectory, where the monks who h»i 
received us introduced us to the Superior, not a whil less cor* 
pulcut than any of his cooipaoions. In all the convents I had 
ever visited (and thesis are not few in number) I had never 
beheld such friars as the Franciscans of St. Salvador. The 
%ures sometimes brotight upon the stage, to hurlesque the 
mooasteriat character, may convey some notion of their ap- 
' pearance.^ The influence which a peculiar mode of life has 
\ipon the constitution, in this climate, might be rendered evi- 
dent by conirastinv one of these jolly fellows with the Pro- 
paganda Missionaries. The latter are asmeagi^ and as pate, 
as the former are corpulent and ruddy. If he life of the mis- 
sionaries is necessarily, a state of constant activity imd of pri- 
vation. The guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, orj according 
to the name they bear, the Terra Scatta friars, are confined to 
the walls of their comfortable convent^ which, when-compared 
with the usual accommodations of the Holy Land^ i» like a 
sumptttous and well-furnished hotel, op^ to all comers vtfhom 
curiosity or devotion may bring to this mansion of rest and 
refreshment. . 

After being regaled with coflfee, and some delicious lemon- 
ade, we were shown to our apartmento, to repose ourselves ub- 
til supper. The room allotted to our English party ,we found 
to be the same which nutny travellers have before 'described. 
It was clean, and its walls were whitewashed. The beds, 
alsoy bad a cleanfy appearance $ although a feir bugs ti^arn- 
^ ed us to spread our hammocks up«u the floor, where we 
slept, for once, unmolested. Upou the substantial door of 
this chamber, whose rOof was of vaulted stone, the namc% of 
many English travelleiB had been carved* Among others, we 
bad the satisfaction to no(ice that of Thomas StiAW, the most 
learned writer who has yet appeared in descriptions of the 
Levant. Dr. Shaw had slept in the same apartmeoi beventy- 
nine years before our coming, f 

^ * Tiiose who remember^cetiogtbe late inimitabtetctor-j Falfla«v. «en. tf Dfiiry- 
lane Theathre, is tbe Friar in Mr. Lewises drama of •* Tbe CvtHe Sp«etrc,*' may 
form a correct idea of the figures presented br tiMstf mOaloiv Jbotli M t^ tlM 4ren 
tbey -near, and tbeir personal appearaace. 
t Dr. Sbaw vxiitcd J^uasleiaia 1722. 



A plenUfoi supper wad served, In a large room called \he 
Pilgriin's Chamber. - Almost all the monks, to«;ether with their 
Superior, were present. These men did not eat wit!) us; 
bavif^ their meals private. After we had supped, and re-, 
tired to the dormitory, one of the friars, an Italian, in the^ 
dtess worn by the Franciscans, came into our apartment, and/ 
gilding us 9 widlc,4iook some bottles of iVoyau from his bosom,, 
deBiriiig us to taste it: he said that he could supply us with 
any quantity, or quality, of the best liqueurs^ either for our 
ceosumption while" we staid, or for our journey. We asked 
him whence k was obtained ; an'd he informed us, that he 
had made it ; explaining the nature of his situation in the 
monastery, by saying,^ that he was a confectioner ; that the 
monks employed him in w<>rks of ornament suited to his pro- 
fession; but that his principal employment was the manufac- 
ture, of Zi^^ttr*.* A large part of this convent, surrounding 
ao elevated open court or terrace, is appropriated to the re- "' 
ceptipo of pilgrims.; for whose maintenance the monks have 
cousiderable funds, the result of ulonations from Catholics of 
all ranks, but especially from Catholic princes. These con- 
Iributioufi are sometimes itTftde in cash, and often in effects, io 
Diercbaadize, and storcfd M the convent. To mention, by 
vay of example, on^ article, . equally rare and grateful to, 
weary English travellers in the Levant; natnely, tea. Of 
th^ tbey hadau immense provision, and of the finest quality. 
Knowing, /rom long habit in waiting upon pilgrims, the taste* 
of different nations, they most hespitably entertain their cotners 
according to the notions they have thus acquired. If a table 
be provided for Englishmen or for Dutchmen, they supply it 
copiously with- tea* This pleasing and refreshing beverage 
wa» served every morning apd evening while we remained, ic 
]afgebowls,.and we.draok itout of pewter porringers. Foi 
this salutary gift the monks positively refused to accept out 
ofTers of compensation, at a time when a few drachms of any . 
kind of tea could.with difficulty be procured from the English 
ships in t^he Mediterranean, at the most enormous prices. 
Fersons who have not travelled in these latitudes will perhaps 
not re^ily conceive the importance of such an acquisition. 
The ex^usted traveller, reduced by continual fever, and 
wora. by incessant toil, without a hope of any comfortable re- 
pose, experience in this infusion the most pooling and balsamic 

* F^rbaps for sale amons tiie Mabometaos ; «vb« will mC£4 'apjrttcrlfice to obtnt ' 
draraspttoiamiture. ^ . 
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▼irtues:* the heat of his blood abates; his spirits revive; 
bis parched skio relaxes; his strength is renovated. As al- 
most all the disorders of tlie country, and particularly those, 
to which a traveller is most liable, originate iu obstructed per- 
spiration, the medicinal properties of tea in this country nnay 
perhaps explain the cause of its long celebrity in China. Je* 
rusalem is in the same latitude with Nankin, and it is eight de- 
grees farther to the south than Fekin : the influence of climate 
and of medicine, in disorders of the body, may therefore, per- 
haps, be similar. Certain it is, that travellers in China, so long 
•go as the ninth century, mention an infusion made from the 
leaves of a certain herb, named Sah, as a cure for all diseases ; 
which Js proved to be the same now called Tea by European 
patioDs.t 

In the commotions and changes that have taken place in 
Jerusalem, the convent of St. Salvador has been often plun- 
dered and stripped of its effects. Still, however, the riches 
of the treasury ai'e said to be considerable ; but the principal 
part o/ its wealth is very properly concealed from all chance 
of observation. At present, it has a small library, full of 
books of little value, the writings of polemical divines, and 
stale dissertations upon peculiar points of faiih. We examin- 
ed ijiem carefully, but found nothing so much worth notice as 
the Oxford edition of MaundrelFs journey. This volume 
some traveller. had left: the worthy monks were very proud 
of it, although unable to read a syllable it contained, in the 
church, as well as in the chambers of the monastery, we no- 
ticed several pictures ; all of these were bad, although some 
of them appeared to have been copidd from ori|;)na]s that 
possessed greater merit. In the Pilgrims' chamber, a printed ad- 

*** Ut ia the coarse of our tnveUiog, 

•* We cbanced to find, 

A n6ir repast, or 'Sd untested Bprioi;, 
We blessed our state, and thought it luxury. 
•* This is the method of travelling in these countries; and these are its pleasures, anil 
-Bffiiisemehts. Few, Indeed, in comparison vith the many toils and fatixues.; fcfwer still 
with reguti to the greater periU and dangers that either continually alarm, or ac- 
twiliy beset us.*^ Shawns travels, pref. p. xvii. Lond. 1757 

t ** Le Koy se reserve eussi ie revenu qui provient des mines de set, et d*Qne berbe 
^M'Ks boirent avec de I'eau chaude, dont il se Tend une grande t}oaatit6 dans toutes 
las vides, ce qui produit de grandes sommes. On l^ppelie safa ; et c'est un arbriaseau 
qui t plus de feuilles.que le grenadier, et dont Todeur est un peu plus agrdalde, mais 
qui a queique amertume. On fait houilllr del'eau. on la verse sur cettefettille et 
cette boission les guerit de toutes ^ortes de matix.**^ (Anctecnes Relations de deux 
Voyageurs Mahometans, &c. p. St. Paris, 1718 ) Eusebius Renaudot, the lesiroed 
jr^eoeh tren^tor of the original. Arabic manuscript of these travels, io the notes 
which he added to the work, proves the j>lant here mentioned to have be^t the tea 
tree, called chab by the Chinese, and. by other oriental nations tcha Catali, ofB sinl; 
thetcha of Catal, orof China.. (Ibid. p. 222.) '• Notre anteur,*' says he, •♦ est ie plus 
•Dcieo. et presque le seul de Arabes qui ait parM de la boisson Chiaoise, si coauDaat 
(r^aeatat Bt daoi toute l*£urope, et coniia^ sous le oooi de th«.** 
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yertisemeot, pasted upon a board, is suspended from the wall, 
gtviog Qotice, that ^ no pilgbim shall be ALLOif eh to he- 
main IN THE CONVENT LONGER THAN ONE MONTH :^* a iUiS* 

cieot time, certainly, for all purposes of devotion, rest, or CUp 
liosity. The Franciscans complain heavily of the exadioni 
of the Tui'ksj^vho make frequent and large demands upOQ 
them for money ; .but the fact of their being able to answer 
these demands, affords a proof of the wealth of the convent 
Sir Sidney Smith, during his visit to Jerusalem,- rendered 
them essential service, by remonstrating with tlie Turkish go- 
vernor against one of these avanias, as they are called, 9od 
fioally compelling him to withdraw the charge^ . The monks 
assured us, that tlie English, although protestants, are the' best 
friends the Catholics have in Jerusalem, and the most eflRect* 
ual guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. This served, indeed* 
as a prelude to a request that we would also intercede for 
them with the governor, by repi^senting to him, that any ifl 
usage offered to Christians would be resented by the British 
iiatioo.* W^ rendered them all the service in our power, and 
lliey were very thankful. 

Friday, July 10. — This morning our rootu was filled with 
Armeuians and Jews, bringing for sale the only produce ef 
the Jerusalem manufactures ; ^ads, crosses, shells, drc. The 
shells were of the kind we call mother-of-pearl, ingeniously, 
although coarsely, sculptured, and formed into various shapaa 
Those of the largest size, and the most perfect, are fontaed i^ 
to clasps for the zones of the Greek women. Such clasps are 
worn by the ladies of Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, and the islands' 
of the Archipelago. All these, after being purchased, are 
taken to tfie church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they re- 
ceive a sort of benediction : exactly after the manner in which 
the beads and .crosses^ purchased at Loretto in Italy^ are 
placed in a wopden bowl belonging to the house of the v irgia 

* Tfa»y have since made a similar application to Mons. De Cb&teaubrland; Mtd it 
appears, from his .narrative, that they boI4 nearly the same lai^uage to al)comei%. 
*' They thought themselves saved i" aays he, " by tfie presence of oneaiagle Frearfi- 
man.w (See Trav«l«, vol. I. p, 387, Lond, 1811.) They bad paid the TtirkMh go- 
vernor, the pceveding year, C0,000 piastres; nor has there ever yet been an instanc* 
of their baving refused to comply with his demands. Still Mods- De ChSLteaubrhia4 
maiotaiiis that they are *' very poor." Admitting the injustice oftbe robberies com* 
mitted upon them by the Turl(8,*the mere facrof the booty so often obtained aifordt 
proof lA the contrary.. We believed them to be very rich. Tbe attention and bofc- 
pitality we experienced in this convent demand the fullest acknowledgment. Wbt- 
ther their situation with regard to Djezzar Pacb», «r the services we rendered, them, 
by our reiaon^trances with the governor, caused tfaem to refuse any remuneratieft 
firboa ua, we did not learn. We could not prevail upon them to accept ($f payment for 
our board and lodging. Yet while we acknowledge this bounty, we sttouM decAt 
stateqaeiJt o| tbf ir ppvecty uojusti^able, knowing it to be false. 
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t 

Maiy. Afterward, thej are worn ai rdiques. Th« iieads 
are manufacturedi either from date stooes, or from a very hard 
kind of wood, whose natural historj we could o«)t learo. It 
-was called *^ Mecca frmiT and, when first wrought, appeared 
of the colour of box ; it is then dyed, yellow, bladL, vr red- 
The beads are^of various sizes ; and they are all strung as ro- 
saries ; the smaller being the most esteemed, on account of the 
greater number requisite to gll a string, and the greater la- 
bour oecessarilj required in making them* They sell at 
higher prices when they have been long worn, because tliey 
have then acquired, by friction, a higher polish. This sort 
of trumpery is ridiculed by all tnivellers, but we canaot say 
St is scouted by any of them ; for there has not been oue who 
did not encourage the Jerusalem manufactories by the pur- 
chases be made. It offers an easy method of obtaiuiog a 
* large quantity of acceptable presents, which occupy little 
space, for the inhabitants of .Greek and Catholic countries, as 
well as for Turks and Arabs. We provided ourselves with a 
considerable cargo, and found them useful in our subsequent 
journey.*"* The custom of carrying such strings of. beads was 
in use long before the Christian ^ra; and the practice of 
bearing them in tite hand prevails, among men of raok, all 
over the east.f This subject the author has .already ntro- 
duced into a former publication 4 therefore its repetittoB here 
is unnecessary. It is not so easy to account for the origin of 
the shell, as a badge worn by pilgrims ;§ hut it decidedly re- 
fers to much earlier oriental customs than the jourjpeys of 
Christians to the Holy Laud, and its history will probably be 
found in the m3rthology of eastern nations. Among the sub- 
stances which they had wrought in lite manufacture of rosa- 
'ries, and for amulets, we were glad to notice the blacV fetid 
•limcstone|| of the Lake Asphaltites ; because it enabled us to 

. * Such a quantity of thciS'ls sometimas sent to Spain, PortugaUandotber countries, 
that it » sufficient for the entire Treight or a vessel. 

i The Turks call a string of ninety-nine beatfs. tespy. This number of beads cor- 
respouiJs with their names of the deity. Hamid Ali, a late yizier, woreone of peari, 
•valued at 300/. sterling. See Dallaway's Constantinople, p. 84. 

t b!es ** Graeic Marbles," pp. 78, 79. Camb. 1809. See also the necklace worn by 
Isis, as enjjrared in Cnper's Harpocrates, p. 109, Utrecht, .1687. 

} it was an ancient symbol of Astartfi, the Syrian goddess, as Venus Pelagh 
(ava5(K>titvn}) but, as the . appropriate cegnizance of a pilgrlm^s UKt, is bMutifulljr 
eommemorated to the well known ditty, 

'« And how should 1 thy true lore know ' ' 

♦* From any other one*?'* 
** O, by his cockle hat and staff, 
'' And by his sandal shoon ** 
il •* Chaux carbonat€e fttlde," Haily, *' Pierre puante," liamatbt tomlls p 51 
•♦ Swioestone," Kirwan. ♦* Stinkstein," Brocbaat, torn. I. p. 667. •• ^pathuffl frit- 
Uonefostidttm,** Waller, tom,I. p. U8. .... 



procttre verj large irpecimens of that mineral, in its oaturai 
stare. * It is von io the east as a charm a^aiDSt the plague; 
and that a similar superstition attached to this stone in very 
eariy ages, is evident from the circumstance of our having a& 
terward found amulets of the same substance io the subterra* 
oean chamber below the Pyramids of Saqudra^ in Upper 
Egypit. The cause of the fetid effluvia. emitted from this stooc^ 
when partially decomposed by means of friction, is now knowQ 
to be owing to the presence of sulphureted hydrogea,* All 
bituminous limestone does hot possess this property. It is very 
common io the sort of limestone called block marble in Engr 
land, though not always its characteristic* The workmen 
emplc^ed by stone masons often complain of the unpleasant 
smell which escapes fi-om it during their labours. The an* 
cient Gothic monuments in France frequently consisted of 
fethi limestone.! The fragments which we obtained from the 
Dead Sea had this property in a very remarkable degree; 
and it may generally be observed, that the oriental specimens 
are more strongly impregnated witli hydrasulphiu:et than any 
which are found in Europe. The water of the Dead Sea has 
a similar odour. The monks of St. Salvador keep it iu jars* 
together with the bitumen of the same lake, among the. arti- 
cle of their pharmacy ; both the one and the other being also 
esteemed on account of their medical virtues. 

We set out to visit what are called " the Holy Places." 
These are all amply described by at least an hundred authors* 
From the Monastery we descended to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; attended by several pilgrims, bearing with theoi 
rosaries and crucifixes for consecration hi the tomb of Jesus 
Christ. Concerning the identity of this most memorable re- 
liqtie, there is every evidence but that which should result 
from a view of the Sepulchre itself. After an attentive perusal 
of all that may be adduced, and all that has been urged, In sup- 
port of it, from Eusebius, Lactautius, So2^men, Jeroq^, Seve- 
iii8, and Nicephorus, it may be supposed tftat the question is 
for ever decided. If these testimonies be insufiicient, " Wi$ 
might," says Chateaubriand^ "adduce those of Cyril, of 

* Broetaant Min^relog, tom. I. p. 568. Paris, 1806, &e. 

t Sec Homd de Lisie.Crist^Iog. torn. I, p. 574. 

f Mods. Be Ch^teauhriaiid, w)io6« work contains much illustntfoo ofthis CDrlom 
subject, tfter shoATtngtbat the church of the Hoiy Sepulchre may jra^riUvbe refer- 
red to a period toog anterior to the age of Helena, mamtaina, upon the evidence ofca 
letter irritten by the Emperor CojiBtantine to Macarius bishop' of JierusalexDt pre- 
aerred by £usebias» and upon the teatimoDies of Cyril, Tbeodof at, and the li^eitfj 
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Theodora!, and even of the Itinerarj from Bourdeaoz to. Je- 
nisaleiD,'' iu the middle of the fourth century. From the time 
of the emperor Adrian, when the criioifixioa and burial of our 
Saviour was ahnost in the memory of man, uotp the age of 
Coostantine, an image of Jupiter marked the site of the Hoi/ 
Sepulchre,^ and Moont Calvary continued to be profaned bf 
a statue of VeDU8.t This powerful record of the meaua used 
by the Pagans t6 obliterate the rites of Christianity, seems to 
afford decisive evidence cooceroing the locality of the Torafo, 
afld to place its situation . beyond the reach of doubt. Theodo- 
re( affirms, that Hefena, upon her arrival, found the fane of 
Yeaus,^ and ordered it to be thrown down. To what then 
can be attributed the want of every document within thei>uild- 
iog now called, the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which might 
denote the site of such a monument ? llie sepulchres of the 
Jews, as has been already maintained,? were, in the age of the 
Crucifixion, of a nature to withstand every attack of time : 
they were excavations made in the heart of solid ropks, which 
eveu earthquakes would scarcely remove or alter. Indeed, we 
have evidence from the Gospel itself, that earthquakes, in cer- 
tain instances, had no power over them ; for the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, made before the earthquake ithieh ac- 
companied the crucifixion, is descHbed,|| after that event 
liad taken place, as '* his own new tomb, which lie had hewa 

r 

here clt«d,1bat its existence, u f^ back as tlie time ofCofkstantloiB* cannot be dis' 
put6d. See Travels in Greut^ PalauHney kc vol. II. p. 19. Lowi. 1811. 

# DoubdaOf from De Sponde, meotioos the year of Adrian's Hfe when thl9 bappea- 
ki X it was the last but one, A. D. 137. Adrian died A. Di ]3&. -De. Ch&taaubriajtd 
quotes the author of the " Epitome qfihe Holy fVars,** toprovethat, «* forty six years 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus, the Chriattaos oibtaioed 
' iperoilasioa of Adrian to build, or rather to rebuild, a oburcb over the tomb of their 
God." (Set Travels in Greeu.PalaesHne.kc. vol.11, p. 18. Lond. 1811.; This caa 
bardlybe true, consistently vith the facts re^atei by^Scnomeo, (lib. il. c. 2<) and hj 
Jerom, (Epist pd PatUi^im) concerning the profanation of the My places by that 
Emfieror. > 

i •* Ab Hadriani temporibus, usque ad JmperiuiQ Cohstantinl, per annos circiter 
ceAt^ffl octoginta, in Loco RemrrecHonis simulacrum Jovis, in cruets rt^ STATif^ 
sx MAaMQRS VfiNERlE & Gentilibus positft colebatur; existimantibua {tera^cutionis 
auctoribuf, <;uod toUerei^ nobis liden) fiesurrectionis et Crucis, si loca saacta per 
idola polluissent** (Hieronymus Epist. ad Eaulinuni ; de Instit. OVonac. 6. It. tom. I 
See a^o Sozomen. Hist lib. ii. c. 1.) Sozomen relates, that the Heathens sui^ 
rouoiled Mount Calvary with a wall, first covering the bol^ places with stones ; then 
erecting a temple 6f Venus ; and, lastly* placing in It the image of the goddess. Dio 
Gasdiua (in Vit. Hadrian.) says, that Adrian bvilt a city upon the site of Jerusalem, 
which bad been ruined, giving it the name of JEHa CapUolvna \ and tlAt ia' t&e place 
where the temple of God had been, he erected one to Jupiter. 

t Theodoret, lib. i. cap. 18. Paris, 1642- This Greek Father also mentions the age 
of Helena, at the tline she visited Palestine. The journey took place a siiart time 
before her death, when she bad attained hereithtieth y^ar. Few octo;«nariaii ladiei 
exhibit equal enterprise. 

{ See the ohservatiooa in the last Chapter cOBceroiDg the S^ukslires of Sa- 
naria. 

U Matth. xxtU. le. >Ittlc, xt. 40. L'ak«, xaiU, 93. J^l^, ais. il. 
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tut of the rock.'' Even the grooviDg for the stone at the door 
was uacbaDged and entire, for '' be rolled the great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre, and departed ;''''^ aud it was . afterward 
"• sealed and made sure.'^f Quaresmlus, by an eograTjDg:^ for 
the illustraiiou of the iqode of burial then practised, has shown, 
according to a model familiar to the learned monk, from his 
residence in the Holy Land where such sepulchres now exiist, 
the sort of tomb described by the Evangelists. But there is 
odthiug of tills kind in the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
Bothiug that can be reconciled with the histpry of our Saviour's 
buria}. Inordei' to do a^vay this glaring inconsistency, it is 
affirmed tb^it JVlount Calvary was. levelled 'foi- the foundations 
of the church; that the word 0^9 o mons, does not necessarily 
ligDify a mountain, but sometiniea a small hill ; that the sepul- 
chre of Christ alone remained after this levelling had taken 
place, in the centre of the area ; and that this was encased 
\iith marble I — not a syllable of which is supported by any 
existing evidence offered in the contemplation of what is now 
called^ the Tomb. Let us^ therefore, proceed to describe what 
really remains. 

We came to a goodly structure, whose external appearance 
resembled that of any ordinary Roman Catholic Church. Over 
the door we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style of sculp- 
ture meriting more attention than it has hitherto received. At 
first sight, it seemed of higher antiquity than the existence of 
aoy place of Ctnistian worship ; but, upon a nearer view, we 
recognized the history of the Messiah's entry into Jerusalem — 
the multitude strewing palm branches before him. The figures 
were very numerous. Perhaps it may be considered as offer- 
itigan example of the first work ia which Pagan sculptors- re- 
presented a Chri«iian theme. Entering the cbiircb, the first 
thing they showed to us was a slab of white mai'ble in the 
pavement, surrounded by a rail. It seemed like one of the 
gravestones in the floor of our English churches. This, they 
told us, was the spot where our Saviour's body was anointed 
by Joseph of Arimathea. We next advanced toward a dusty 
fabric, standing, like a huge pepper box, in the midst of the 
piiocipal aisle, and beneath the main dome. This rested up- 
on a building partly circular, and partly 6blong, as upon a 
pedestal. The interior of this strange (abric is divided into 

*J«atth.*xxTii.60. ^ , .. 

t I6M. V. 66. •♦ 60 th«y weottnd made the sepulchre 8ure,-8ea1ii)^ the stojie." 

I Sttufid. Terr. Siawt. too. il.i>. d29. Aniwrf, l^jB. 
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two pulB. Haviug eotered the first part, wbich b m kind of 
aotechapel, they shew you, before the mouth of what k csdied 
(he Sepulchre, the stone whereon the ao^el sat: this is a hiock 
of white marble, neither corresponding with tlie moutji of tbe 
sepulchre, nor with the substance from wbich it must bave 
been hewn ; for tlie rocks of Jerusalem are all of commou com- 
pact limestone.* Shaw,, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre, says,! 
that all the surrounding rocks were cut away, to form tbe level 
of the church ; so that now it is ^ a grotto above prmmd /^^ 
but eVen this is not true : there are no remaius whatsoeyer of 
any ancient known sepulchre, that, with the most attentive and 
scrupulous exaroiofl lion, we could possibly discover. The 
sides consist of thick slabs of that beautiful breccia, vu^arly 
called verd antique marble : and over tbe entrance, which is 
rugged and broken, owing to the pieces carried off as reliques, 
the substance is of the same nature.^ All. that caa iherdbre 
now be affirmed witli any shadow of reason* is this ; that,- if 
Helena had reason to believe she could identify tbe spot 
where the sepulchre was, she took especial care to remove 
every existing, trace of it, ia order to introduce the fanciful 
aiid modern work which now remains. The place may be tbe 
same pointed out to her; (xit not a remnant of the- original 
sepulchre can now be ascertained. Yet, with ail our -sceptic 
cal feelings thus awakened, it may prove how powerful the ef- 
fect of sympathy is, if we confess that, when we entered into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum^ and beheld, by the light of lamps, 
there continuahy burning, the venerable figure of an aged 
monk, \uth streaming eyes, and a long white beard, pointing - 
to the place ^ nihere the bod^ cf our Lord ivaSi* and ealHiig 

upoii us to " kneel and experience pardon for our ans"^ 

weknelf, and participated in the feelings of more credulous 

* iVccordin; to some, however, the stone belonging to tbe mouth of tbe. Sepulchre is 
nrcserred elsewhere;, aod this is said to be a part oif the tomb} placed to receive the 
lusses of tbe pilgrimA. 

t SbaW's Travel's, p. 264. Land. 1757. 

j These objections are bo* new ; they were urged long ago; and Quaresmius \in- 
dertook to answer them. Tbe reader may be amused by the style in fvbich be of»eos • 
his refutation. " Audivi nonmtUos itebuloms Oectdentales haereticos deirahaUes iU 
fuae ditMiUur dejam memorato iocratiisimo Domini mutri Jesu ChrisH Sefulthto, etn^ 
lius momuUiratiunctiiis negantesillpd verg ette in quo positam fuit ewptu Je^** &e. 
(Vid.cap. J4. lib. V. Elucid T. ».) This chapter |8 entitled '•^ Objsctioneb nok- 

ROLtAE aCIBUS JM»UGMATUR VERITAS SANCTISSIMI SePITIi^HK].** 1a the ftOXt 

(chap. XV.) be undertakes to refute the objections made by GtitiMnatt dt S^dfMsdi 
and these are precisely the same now urged by tbe author. " Mwnemtntam Ckeristi^ 
•ays G. de Baldens*!, " eratexcisum inpetrft viva,&c. illud vei^ ex petris nluri- 
bua est coroposJtum, de novo conglutinata eemento." Quaresmius says* this 
•bjection appUedoaly to tbe external, cirverfcj of the Scpulehre j but thtt h not 



pil^ims. Captala Calverhouse, in ivhose mind the ideas of 
reUgion and of patrlotbm were inseparable, wHb firmer emo- 
tion, dtew from its scabbard the sword be had so ofton vtfclded 
in the defeoce of his country, and placed it upon the. tomb. 
Humbler comers heaped the memoriaJs of .an accomplished 
pilgrimage ; and while their sighs alorre interrupted the silence 
of the sanctuary, a solemn service was begun. Thus ended our 
visit to the Sepulchre* 

If the reader has caught a single spark of this enthusiasm, 
it were perhaps sacrilegious to dissipate the iUusion. But 
much remains untold. Every thing beneath this building 
seems discordant, not only with history, but with commoa 
seuee. It is altogether such a work as might naturally be 
conjectured to arise from the infatuated superstition of sucfi an 
old womap as was Helena, subsequently enlarged by ignorant 
priests. Forty pacesi from the Sepulchre, beneath the roof of 
the same churchj and upon the same level, are shown two 
rooms, one above the other. Close by the entrance to the 
lower- chamber, or chapel, are the Tombs of Godfrey of Bou- 
logne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with inscriptioOB 
in Latin, ia the old Gothic character. These hai» been copied 
into almost every book of travels, from the time of Sandy^^* 
to the piesent day. At the extremity of this chapie! they ex- 
hibit a fissure or cleft in the natural rock ; and this, they say, 
happened at the crucifixion. Who shall presume to contra* 
^ict the tale ? But, to complete the tidivetioi the. tradition, it 
is also added, that the hkad of Adam was vo<?Np within 
THE FisauKE. Then, if the traveller hfls not already ;heard 
and seen enough to make him regret his wasted time, he may 
ascend by a few steps into a room above. There they will  
show hfm the same crack again ; and immediately in front of 
it, a modem altar. This they venerate, as Mount Calvary,, 
the place of crucifixion ; exhibiting upon this contracted piece 
of masoniry the marks^ or holes, of the three crogsesj without 
the smallest regard td the space necessary for their erection. 
After this he may be conducted through such a farrago of ab- 
^-urditiea, that it is wonderful the learned men, who have de- 
scribed Jerusalem, should have filled their pages with any scii- 
ous detail of them. Nothing, however, can surpass the .fidel- 
ity With which Sandys has partictdarized every circumstance 
of all thi» trumpery ; and his rude cuts ai'e chaiacterized by 

* See Sandy's travels, p. 163. Lond. 1C97. Doubdtm Voyage de la T. 5. p. 7. 
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equal exaetnets.* Among others, tbouM be meationed the 
place where the cross was fouod ; because the ideotitj of the 
Umber, i^hich has sii)ce suppKed all Chi'isteudom with its 
relics,! was coufirmed by a miracle,|^proof equally, infallible 
with that afforded by the eagle at the tomb of Theseus, jo the 
isle of Scyra, when Cimoo the Atheuian sought the bones of 
the son of i£geus.§ 

It IS time to quit these degrading fallacies : let us break 
from our Monkish instructors; and, instead of viewing Jeru- 
salem as pilgnros, examine it by the light of history, with tJie 
Bible in our bauds. We diall thus find many iuterestiog. ob- 
jects of coi]ten^)latioa If Mount Calvary has sunk benesth 
the overwhelming influence of superstition, studiously endea- 
Touring to modify and to disfigure it, through so many ages; 
if the situation of Mount Sioo yet remains to be ascartaio'- 
ed :|| the Mount of Olives, undisguised by fanatical labours, 
exli'ihiu the appearance it presented in all the periods of its 
history. From its elevated summit almost all the prioeipal 
features of the city may be discerned, and the changes that 
eighteen centuries have wrought in its topograpi^y may per- 
haps be asceviained. The features of nature continue the same, 
though works of art have been done away :. the beautiful gate 
of the temple is no n)oi*e ; but Stloa's fountain haply flows, 
and Kedron sometimes murmurs in the valley of Jehosaphat."^^ 

It was this resolve, and the determination of using our qwq 
eyesi instead of peering through the spectacles of priests, that 
led to the discovery of antiquities uiidescrib^d by any author; 
and marvellous it is, considering their magnitude, and the 
86rutin]2ing inquiry which has been so often directed to everj 
object of the place, that these antiquities ha%'e hitherto escaped 

* These designs were first cut for Cotovjcus, in brass; tod re-engraved, on this 
tame metal, for Sandys. 

i *' Another time be wa^ telling of an old signpost tbat btionged to his fatter, 
vith nails and timber enough in it to buiid sixteen large men of war.*' Tale of a Tub. 
»ee Swift's Works, yoI. 1. p. 79. Edinb. 1761. 

X The Jews, beins tortured, by the doting old empress and her priests, to make 
known, three hundred years after the eruclfixon, the situation of our Saviour's 
cross, contrived at last to produce three crosses. This caused a woful dilemma, 
as it was not easy to ascertain which of those three belonged to our Saviour. 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, soon decided this point, by touching the body of « 
woman who had ** an incurable disorder*' with these crosses. Her miraculous cure 
made known " tJie true cross.** See Sandys, p. 169. Lond. 1637. 

i Plutarch, in Tbes. 

(I SeeReland, Palnst. Illust. ton. II. pp. 845, D46, et seq. Tni- Bat . 1711. 

*»(* Torrens hie *ist vero nomine, quam aestivo tempore flumep esse (fesinat, «t 
nomen babeat, adeoque sicco pede traaseatur.** Relandl Pal. lUust. torn. I. p. 2U, 
lib. i cap. 45. 
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DOtice.*' It b possible that their positioo, and the tenor of 
tbeir Inscriptions, may serve (o throw new light upon the gitu-' 
<atioflofSioDvaod the topography of the ancient city. This, 
howef er, will be a subjef:t for the investigation of future tra- 
vellers. We must cement ourselves with barely mentioning 
therr situation, and the circumstatices of their discovery. We 
bad been to examine the bill which now bears the name of 
Sion : it is situated upon the south side of Jerusalem, part of 
ii being exdiided by the wall of the present city, which passes 
over tl^ top of the mount. If this be indeed Mount Sion, 
Ihe prophecyt concerning it, that the plough should pass over 
it, has been fiilfiiled to the letter ; for stich labours were actu- 
ally going on when we arrived. Here the Turks have a 
mosque over what they call the tomb of DaVid. No Chris- 
tain can gain admittance; and we did not choose to loiter 
among the other legendary sanctities of the mountj hav* 
ing quitted tlie city by what is caller! "Sion Gate,** we de- 
scended into a dingle or trench, called Tophet, or Geniunon, 
by Sandys. As we reached the bottom of this narrow dale, 
sloping towBrd the vally of Jehasaphat, we observed, upon 
the sides of the opposite mountain, which appears to be the 
Me called i)y Sandys the " Hill of Offence," facing Mount 
Sion, a number of excavations in the rock, simifar to those al- 
ready described among the ruins of Telmessus, in the gulph of 
Glaucus; and answering lo the account published by ShawJ 
of the Cn/ptce of Laodicea, Jebilee, and Toilosa. We rode 
toward them; their situation being^ very little elevated above 
the bottom of the dingle, upon its southern side. When we ar- 
rived, we instantly recognized the sort of sepulchres which 
had so much interested us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from 
our horses, found that we should have ample employment in 
their examination. They were all of the same kind of work- 
DJanship, exhibiting a series of subterranean chambers, hewn 
with marvellous art, each containing one, or inftny reposito- 
ries for the dead, like cisterns, tarved in the rock, uppn the 

, * Perhaps Sandys alludes to them in bis brief notice of " «lJ7«rs sepuklyrtt," &c. 
lOllowinghisdescriptionofAceWama... Seep. 187. Lond. IB3f7. 

t TbJfis to aff .» T^here Chriat did eatc his last supper; ^'^.^''e^^f '*/*«' JJf.'J- 
«iirrection. the doorcs being shut, he appeared to his apostles, when they recerved the 
Holy Gh5>t;whwe Peter converted three'thousapd ; and '^here, as they say at^o, 
tl>ey held the first councc 11, in which Uie apostle^a creed mM decreed." dec Sandys' 
^▼el8,p.i85. Lond. 1637. 

i Shawns trareli, p. 263. Loud. 1797. 
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Mes of tliose chambers.* The doon were so tow» that, to 
look into any ooe of them, it was necessary to Hoop, and id 
gome instances, ^o creep upon our hands and knees : these 
doors were also grooved, for the reception of immense atones, 
once squared and fitted to the ^ooves, by way of closing the 
entrances. Of such a nature were, indisputably, the tombs of 
the sons of Heth, of the kings of Israel, of hsoAtus^ and of 
Christ. This has also been proved. by Shaw^ but the subject 
has been more satisfactorily elucidated by tlie teamed Qaares- 
mins, in his dissertation eoncerning-ancient Sepukbres.} The 
cemeteries of the ancients were universally excluded from 
.(he precincts of tlieir cities. . In order, therefore, to account 
for the seeming contradiction implied by the sitnailoa of tiie 
place now shown as the tomb of the Messiah^ it is pr^ended 
that it was originally on the outside of the walls of .Ferusalem ; 
although a doubt must necessarily arise as to the want of sufTi- 
dent space for the population of tlie city, between a bounda- 
ry 80 sitnated, and the hill which is now x^alled . Mouot Sion. 
The sepulchres we ai'e describing cany, in their very nature, 
satisfactory evidence of their being situated out of the- ancient 
city, as they are now out- of the modenj. They are not to be 
confounded with those tombs, commonly called ^ the septdchres 
ef the kings'"^ fo the north of Jerusalem, -believed to be llie 
burial place of Helena, queen of Adieb^u^. What, tlie^fore, 
are 'hey ? Some of them, from their magoifioetice, and the 
immense labor necessary to form the numerous repositories they 
contain, might lay claim to regal honourr; and tliere iis odc 
which appears to have been constructed for the purpose of in- 
huming a single individual. The KarB^an J^ws, ofall other 
the most tenacious in adhering to tlie cuistoms of their ances- 
tors, have, from time immemorial, been in the practice of bring- 
ing their dead to this place for interment ; although this fact 
was not wanted to prove it an ancient Jewish cemetery, as 
will be seeu iit the sequel. The sepulchres themselves, accord- 
ing to the ancient practice, are stationed in the midst ,of gar- 
dens. From aH these circumstaoces, are we not authorized to 
seek here for the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathe?^, who, as a 
pious Jew, necessarily had his burying place in the cemeteiy 
of his countrymen, among the graves of his forefathers ? The 

* In the writings of the prophets. freijuBot allusion occur to similar places of se- 
pulture; thus Isaiah xiv. 15 18. Ezek iel xxx ii. 20, Stc. 

t Shaw's travels, p. 263. Lend . 1757 

X Vide cap. vii.(" de forma flt qualjtato Teterun sepulcbrorum,'* f^Iucid. T. S. 
fituarttsnih ton. II. p. 127. AMt. 1639. 
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1 

Jews were remarkable for (heir rigid adherence to thi^ custom : 
ihcy adomect ttreir burial places with trees and gardens : and 
the tomb of this Jew is accordtngfy described as l)eing in a 
garden ; and it was **iii the place^ rvhereour Saviour was crU" 
cified'' Of what nature was that place of crucifixion ? It ^ \ 

verj worthy of observation, that every one of the EvangeK l 

ibis, (and among these, "he that saw it, and bare record.'^t) af- 
firm, that It was *' the place of a scull ," that is to say, a jmhlia 
^.(BmeteryX « called in the Hebrew, Golgotha ;'' without the 
t'ity, and very noar-to one of its gates. St. Luke calls it Cal- 
vary, wh'eli.has the same significalinn. The church, suppo* 
scd to mark the site of the Holy Sepulchre, eshibits no where 
the slightest evidence which might entitle it to eiihir of these 
appellations. Can there be therefore aught of impiety or of 
temerity in venturing to surmise, that upon the opposite sum- 
mit, DOW caKed JVIount Sion, without the walls, the crucifix- 
iou of the Messiah was actually accomplished? Perhaps tJie 
evidence afforded by existing documents may |urlher ilhia- 
trate this roost interesting subject. — These will now be enu- 
merated. 

Upon all the sepulchres at the base of this mount, which, 
"as the place of a Bcully^ we have the authority of the gospel 
for calling either Calvary or Golgolkdy w hether the place of 
cnicifixion or not, there are inscriptions iq Hebrew and in 
Greek. The Hebrew itiecriplions ar^ the most elFaced : of 
these it isdhflScuh to make any tolerable copy. Beside- the 
injuries (hey have sustained by time, tliey have brcn covrjCil 
by some carbonaceous substance, either bituminous or fumid, 
vhich rendered the task of transcribiryg them } et more ardu- 
m%. The Gi-erk iBcripiions are brief and le<5iblf, consisting 
ol immense letters deeply carved in the lace of the rock, either 

*Johnxix. 41. * 

tJ"bn xix. \i6, 

t ReUDaf^aye, that th© hlU nv% palled GnTwotba, rmnj j»g '^e'rirUarro <o fim 
shape of a human sciiU. " GolgotbHin collero exijcnum k forma cr«iiii hiiinnni 
dictiMn, qiiara ret'e.rebat, noturo est.'* (Paiapstiiia lUusfrata, lib. iij torn ir. 
p. ^PO. Utrecht, 17.14.) But the words of the gospel do not Jmply this. Tin- hill is 
expressly denominated " the place of a scuij'" by all the evaupelists. Awl, intleerf, 
the circunstanee of Ihe tomb of Joseph of Ariin»tbea being there siiuuted, is comp.e«« 
proof that it Ktts a place of buriaJ. 
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over the door, or by the Bide, of the sepulchres. Upon tlie 
fini we observed these characters : 

+ -THCAriAC 

C 1 W N 

OF THE • HOLY 
SIGN 

liaTiog entered by the door of this sepulchre, we found a 
spacious chamber cut in the rock, coouected with a series of 
other subterranean apartments, one leading into another^ aiict 
Gootaiuing an extensive range of receptades for the dead, as 
ID those excavations before alluded to, (but which appear of 
more recent date,) lying into the north of Jerusalem, at a 
more considerable distance from the cUj ; and also as in the 
Cryptcc of the Necropolis near Alexandria in £gypt. Op- 
posite to the entrance, but lower dowu in tlie rock, a second, 
and a similar aperture, led to auother chamber beyortd the 
ftrst. Over the entrance to this, also, we observed an in- 
icription, nearly obliterated, but diflfering from tlte first, by 
the addition of two letters :  i - ' 

+ H N . THC 

A r f ACC I W N 



Having reached the extremity of this second chamber, ve 
ooiild proceed no farther, owing to the mbbish which obstruct- 
ed our passage. Perhaps the removal of this may, at some 
future period, lead to otlier discoveries. It wa|i evident that 
we had not attained the remotest part of these caverns. There 
were others with similar Greek inscriptions, and one w hich 
particularly attracted our tiotice, from its extraordinary coin- 
cidence with all the circumstances attaching to the history of 
our Saviour's tomb. The large stone that once closed its 
tnouth had been, perhaps for ages, rolled away. Stooping 
down to look into it, we observed, within, a fair sepufcbro, 
containing a repository, upon one side only, for a single body ; 
whereas, in most of the others, there were two, and in many 
of them more than two. It is placed exactly opposite to that 
vrhich is now called Mount Sloh. As we viewed this sepul- 
chre, and read upon the spot the description given of Maiy 
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Mas;(!a]ene and the Disciples cominir in the monilng,^ U wm 
impossible to devest our miiicls of (he probability that here 
might have been the ideatical tomb of Jesus Christ ; and that 
up the steep which led i6 it, after descending from the gate of 
the city, the Disciples strove together,! when ** John did out* 
run Peter, and came first to the sepulchre." They are indi- 
vidually described as stooping down to look into it;} they ex- 
press tiieir doubts as to the possibility of removing so huge a 
storie,$ that when once fixed and sealed, it might have baffled 
every human effort. Bui upon this, as upon the others already 
mentioned, instead of a Hebrew or a Phoenician inscription, 
there were the same Greek characters, destitute only of the 
Greek cross prefixed in the former instances. The inscrifftiod 
stood thusj 

THCAriAC 
CIWN 

the letters being very large, and deeply carved i£t the rugged 
surface of the rock. 

The Hebrew inscriptions, instead of being over the. en- 
traiice^ were by the side of the doors. Having but little 
kuowledge of the characters with which tliey were written, all 
that could be attempted was, to make as faithful a representa- 
tion as possible of every incision upon the stone, without at- 
tempting to supply any thing by conjecture; and even ad- 
niittiQg, in certain instances, doubtful traces, which were per- 
haps casualties caused by injuries the stone had sustained, 
liaving no reference to the legend.|| The following characters 
appeared upon the side of the entrance to a sepulchre soroe- 

ivBat farther toward the west than the last described. 

 # -  . 

* Johaxx. 1 Ibid. t. 4. 

4 Ihid. vv. 6, n. 

f " And tiiey said among themselveSt ' Who shall rott us away the stoa% from tiM 
(!'>^r of tbe sepulchre ?*— ( And when they lookedi they saw that the itone was rolled 
away) ft)r it was very preat" Mark xti. 3, 4. 

!l A copy of one of these Inscriptions was since shown to. «pme learned Jfifw. 
Jiicsc men recognized the Hebrew character^ and would bava made such alteration 
h the transcript as cnight serve to develop more fully the imperfect parts of it, artd 
fcad to an explanation of some of the words. This was not permitted ; becayse^cou- 
jpcture, by introducing more than is warranted by the original, wo>iid rather bewilder 
tfian ilhistfate. In doubtful inscriptions, the pencil of an artist will frequently ef- 
fect a more genuine copy thin the pen of the profoundeet scholar, who veoturi^ to 
s<ip;)ly the vacant spaces, aqd even to alter the letters according to his miBoer of 
reading thttie inscriations. 
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From the imiierfect &t»(c of tliis lusciiptloo, audlbe docofHpo- 
sitioii of the rock jisell wliereon il Is placed, ibe copy may lie 
liable to. error. It ^vas made, however, with great c^re, aod 
due atteutiou was paid to the position of the Uiies. Tiie 
words of tiie iiiscripiioii aie supposed to be Arabic, e3r)Mpeaeed 
ill Hebrew and Phceuician characters.^ The arrow-headed 
character occurs heie, as iu the inscriptions at Telmessu*. 

All the face of this mountaii))^ along the dinfg;le supposed to 
be the vale of Cehiniion by Sandys, is marked by sidiilar 
excavations. Sorae of these, i^s may be. seen by refereiw?^ lo 
u foimer nyte, did not Chcape his searching eye; although he 
neglected to observe their inscriptions, proi)ably from Weeping 
the beaten track of pll|;rims g:oing from Mount Sion to tlie 
Mount of OiivLs, and needing' to cross the valley iQ order 
10 extinilnc them more iicaiiy. The lop of tlie mountain Is 
covtr< d by ruined v, alls and ihe remains of sumptuous edifices : 
ihcbC he aifto nolice<i ; bni Jie does not even hint at their origiii. 
Jflerc a,£;ain \*c are at a lass lor inlcUi<re»Ke ; and fuVure tra- 
vellers wUl ii<i aware of tijc immense field of inquiry Mhich 
so many undci-eilbed remains belonging to Jerdsalem offer lo 
iheir observation. If tire foundations^ and ruins as of a cita- 
del may be traced all oyer this eminence, the probahiliiy is, 
tha^t this was the real Mount Sion; that ihe Gekumon ot' Sau- 

* This method of Tvritirtp; is said, by tliat learned orieDtal scholar. Mr. Hiimffier. 
DOW secretary to the German miiiister at Constautiuo)>le , to have Ltei. a(ii>i»ieu Nv 
Arabiaa Jews, iu their iaooriiUicxib upon the hiUjr nciir Jerusalem. 
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djs, and of maoy other writci-s, was in fact the valtey of 
Millo^ called TyropoBon by Josephiis,*' which separated Sipp 
from Mouot Moriah, and extended as far as the Fouotain Si- 
loa, where it joined the yalley of Jehosaphat. The sepul- 
chres will then appear to have been situated beneath the walla 
of the citadel, as was the case in many ancient cities. Such 
was the situation of the Grecian sepulchres in the Crimea, be- 
longing to the ancient city of Chcrsonesus, in the Minor Pen- 
iosuia of the Heradeotse.f The Inscriptions already noticed 
seem to favour this position ; and if hereafter it should ever 
be coofirmed, '^ tlie remarkable things belonging to Mount 
Siofi," of which Pococke saysj there are no remains in the 
hill now bearing that appellation, will in fact be found here. 
" The garden of the Kings, near the Pool of Siloam, where 
Maaasseh a Ad Arpon, kinfi:s of Judah, were buried;'* the 
cemetery of the' kings of Judah ; the traces and remains of 
Herod^ift palaces, called after the names of Ciesar and Agrippa ; 
*^t(^ether with the other places mentioned by Nehemiah."§ 
All along the side of this mountaio, aud in the rocks above 
the valley of Jeiiosaphat, upon (he eastern side of Jerusalem, 
&5 far as the sepulchres of Zechariah and Absalom,|j and 
above these, almost to the top of the Mount of Olives, the 
Jews resident in the city bury iheir dead, adhering still to the 
cemetery of their ancestors: but bavltig long lost the art of 
constructing the immense sepulchres now described, they con- 
tent themselves in placing Hebrew inscriptions Upon small up- 
right slabs of marble, or of common limestone, raised after the 
({Ydniier at present generally in use throughout ihe east. 

* De BeU. Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. " 

t See the first pnrt of tbe^e Travels, vol. 1. 

t Deacription of the Ba-st, vol. II. part 1. p. 9. Lend. 174S, 
. \ Ibid. / 

11 Set the plans of Jerusalem, in the volumes of Samlys, Doubdari, ftuaresmius, 
8haw,a^<l Foeocke. Those in Quaresmlua (Klujcjd. T. 9. p. n8. torn. II. Ant v. 1639.) 
are taken from Brocardus and Villa'paodus, and adaptedto their descridtjoos. Tt\«t 
of SaDdys is the beat. 
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CHAP. XVil. 

* 

THE HOLY LAND-^JEIIUSALEM. 

The subject cmilinue4 — Identity of the Hohf SeptiMtr€ a^mn 
contested — Origin of its supposed LocaiitTtf — Improbability 
of the Tale — Further View cfthe Jtmsh Cemeteries — ^eelr 
datna — Inscriptions — Ancient Paintings — Age of the Cryf- 
T^E — Fountain Siloa^ and Oak Rogel — Mount of - Olives 
— Fiew from the Summit — Difference between tlu Mwiern 
and Ancient Cil%f — Situation of Mount Sion — Pagan remains 
of Mount Olivet — Their possible Origin — Ascent of David-- 
Lake AsPHALTiTEs — General Appearance of- J uda^ar— Mi- 
raculous Impression cf our Saviour^s Foot — Gaiuden of 
Gethsemame — Olives of the Mount — Tomb of the .Virgin 
Mary — Sepulchres the Patriarchs — Bastrr^ — Sqmhhres 
of tlie Kings — History of that Cemetery — -Mosque of Omar 
— Gredc and Armenian Convents—State of Politics in- le- 
rusalan. 

« 

Perhaps htnaj now be manifest, lliat m far from (ieriviiio^ 
accurate uotiuos of the lo|K)graphy and antiquities of Jerusa- 
lem in the desGriptiouB of former writers, these objects really 
remain for future invest i^a lion. If, during an endeavour lo 
remove existing prf'jiuficef?, and to excite a due ciniiempt for 
Monkish erit>rs, the bubject seem rather |ier|>lexed than eluci- 
dated, il is because, fn tlie^ subversion of a fabric raii>ed by i*(* 
inorance and superstition, its parts must necessarily lie scatter- 
ed and contused. - The materials have been (aJsely put toge- 
ther, but tl)ey aic genuine ; and others, couuiig after, Mill ar- 
range and connect them in a more reasonable n^anner. . Since 
the period of the auttior^s visit to Jerusalem, the building, 
Tr(iich had received the appellation of the cfHiich of IVIount 
Calvary, has beeu destroyed by fire. In all probability it 
V ill now be seen, that vrliat was called the Holy Sepulchre was 
a mere deUision-^-a Monkish juggle ; that there was, in fact, no 
crypt nor momtment, retembliug a Jewish place of burial, be- 
neath the dome of that building; that we must seek elsewhere 
for the place of our Saviour^ Tomb; and that the city uevf r 
wa« so limited in its extent, toward the northwest,.: as to admit 
a nail in that situation. A sepujchre^ sttcb^as was that of the 
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Messiah, beino^, of a1] othei-s, ihe least liable to injurj*, would re- 
main iu spile of the derourliig element. It is, perhaps, not impos- 
sible to develop {he true cause of the selectipj) made by Hele* 
lia, in fix tug upon that spot as the place of crucifixion. Fer- 
sous Hho liave been accustomed to compare the manners of 
(iifferent countries, must be well aware ho^ general the prac- 
tice is, anioug all nati4»ns,ofcoQueciin^ with a Ltisua Naturct, 
or any extraordinary physical appearance, spme wild and su- 
peistiiious fantasy. Thus the similitude of a hMid in the sur- 
lAce of a rock, as at Nazareth ;* of a/ooi, -as, at ihe Mount of 
Oiiyes;f any nemarkable shape iu a log of wood, as iu the. 
Palladium of aucieot I Ilium ;| the places venerated by Lap- 
landers ;$ and the idols worshipped by the Chinese ;|| In short, 
ill every country of the earth where uncultivated man i& found, 
l^oar, {he parent of superstition, has pointed out objects of ado- 
raiion, or multiplied articles of faith. The state of human in- 
tellect is oot lesH degraded amon^ Christians of the Holy Land, 
Riakin« pVostrntions au(Lpr<>cessioj»s before stocks and roots,** 
than amon«: the forhirn worshippers of Thur, {he los^^erheaded 
idol of northern nations.! f Such superstitions disgraced both the 
Greek ami the Calholic churches long poj.terior to the time 
of Cunstauiine : and Helena, whether the daughter of a Bri- 

* See chap. XIII- p 266 

t " There ^'tHuiJeth a little Cliippo' paved wlli the natsira^l rortp, which 

ff^^reln the impression of a fool step : Ihey say, of our Saviome." Satidjis* THcvels, 
p. 166. icwf/. 'lf>37, 

t The Pailaoiutn. like olany oiber of the ancient idols of Grfeece, was. accorriinj^ 
tosoaieamborj, nothinic more than a piere of wood, of an extraordioary form. Heyn6, 
'-'1 ins fc^xcursus, bays, ibat t\\f PallHdiuin ajid the Penate* were li^nea. See also 
Ovids, acpouut of the prMC^vation of toe Paliadium by Metellus, when the Capitol 
«'is on fire* 

" Lota. quaR Lapponibiis sancta erant et refisinsa, smgrutari quSdian et innsitatd 
'"T-wa et fffuMrd a rel«iuis distiogueijantur.'* Lcanii Comi>it»U d& Lappon. 6ec. p. 443. 
y/n 1767. 

II ** In Ciichiung, noar to Haii^cam, there is a grmV alone, fee, Which they cOTer 
vfarly quite over with ftnUI, and the« wor>hip it." jSicuhqj^'s Dutch Embassy t« 
^^'tina, KrisHshedbii Ogilb-^, p. '^'\- bond 16S9. 

** ?ec the arcoiint g:n*en hy auarc'tnius of a Lus%$ Natur»toux\A near Jerusalea, 
'0 which miraculous powtrs were ascrihed in healing diseape-^. Also the engraving 
'Cruimpixi ex LiMi rabu;e. pkodigiosi et nova imaoo.^' The repre^nlatjon 
T»rrtllv cx<;ites horror. Speakin? of it, he says. " Mirahili^ est virtulis et efficaciae : «. 
Hlo et eflim aqua henedicitnr. quae etiam posi annum, etis in parvo vase » eedfidita, 
incorruptaac wlut recens e foute hausta inveoitur ; Jebricitantibiis ielic»t«r propi- 
natur, qui et sanitati« inde heneftcium oot»sequuj)tur. Ad eum (». e. possessorem) 
t(ahent«*r stationes et processiones, et in qiiiburvis afilictionem et trihulatTonucn oe- 
'•e^sitatibus. post D*»iiin,ad ilhini «»onftiuiul ftdfles, ut ab aniroiet corporis adver«itat« 
Jl>epari, et neoessaiiis bonis ditari mereantur." Elvc^al. T. S. lib. iv. c. 10. torn. Il, 

t+Tlior, or "the ThuodeEer." of Northern nations (See Verstegan's •' Restitution 
of D«'cayed tntelligence," p. 75. Lond. 162fl.) from whom our Tfior's IMv, or Tknrs- 
dny, is derived, i? always an image of wood aroon^ the Laplanders. The account 
Siven of it by Scheffer proves it to have been the trunk of a tree, having at ofl« 
ptiil an a»;c'ldeota] similHuvle of the human head. 5m Sifter '* Hut. of Lapl. J^. 103 
loud. 1704. • 
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tish prince* or of aii iupkeeper at Drepamim^i cannot be 8up(^o- 
sed to liare possessed attainments beyond the a»e in which 
she lived, or the circumstances of her origin. That she was 
amiable — that she merited, by her virtues, her exalted station, 
has not been disputed ; but her transactions in Palaestine bear 
the' stamp of dotage and infirmity. Few things, considering 
lier sex and tlie burtlieu of her years, have occurred more ex- 
traordinaiy than was her journey to the Holy Land, and its 
consequences. Whatsoever might have been her mroial en- 
dowments, her bodily energies, at a season of iife| when human 
strength is said to be ^' but labonr and sorfow," were superior 
|o the weight of age, and to the fatigues of a pilgrimage' suffi- 
cient to have exhausted the most vigorous youth. § Kotbing 
could surpass the zeal with which she visited every spot con- 
seci ated by the actions of Jesus Christ, and by his A[)0stl€s,|| 
from the hills of Jerusalem to the shores of the s^ of Galilee, 
and over all Samaria, nor the piety with which she endeavour- 
ed to perpetuate the remembrance of the .holy places by the 
monuments she erected.** But, after all, the lAapner in which 
the identity of any of those places was ascertained seems not 
less an object of deiision, than the gross superstition, founded 
upon their supposed discovery, has long been of contempt. 
From the time of Adrian, to thatof Constantine, Jerusalem had 
been possessed by Pagans : Helena arrives, overturns their 
temples, and prepares to identify the situation of every place 
connected with our Saviour's history. The first thing to be 
ascertained is the site of Mount Calvary. An acc^idental fis- 
sure in one of the rocks of Jerusalem suggests the idea of a pos- 
sible consequence resulting from the prseternatural convulsion 
of natiure at the crucifixion, and is immediately adopted 
dsan indication of the spot. Thb fisstire had been already 
an object of traditionary supei-stition, as the repositoiy 
of the body or head of Adam.ff It served to identify the 

^^TilUAHt uDiis BntanDia& Reguli, Coel nomine-*' Claaresinii EIiic. T. S torn. 
^. p. 424. 

f Ti?iv ir6Ktv Aplirovov, *E\«v(Jiro\iv t^v ^nripa rmflv, vpoa-nySptvt. Oppidum Ore- 
paouin, Bkttrem bonorens, Heleaopolio adpeilavit.*^ Ixicephorus Callistus, lib. vii. c. 
49. Paris, 1630. 

t '♦ Pulo ante mortem, quam octogeaimum eetatis agens oppetebat, istud itor fecit." 
Tbeodoret, lib. i. cap. 18- Farist 1642. 

$ ** Cum atate recipieos tocrementa virtutum, eexu et astafe quidem iofirma, sed 
4iTiiuL Ti^ute promptior et rortiortreddita,V &c. CLuaresm. £lucid, T. S. Utr. t. cab. 
28. Antv. J 639. ^ 

jl Vid. Nifccphor. lib. viii c. 30. 

** NScephoruSj (Ibid. Paris, 1630.) after enumeratiog twenty -six ehtirches aod cha- 
»tis bvilt by Helena in the Holy Land, adds, " Quin et plures eeclesfa^ alias in sancUt 
iIlM locis, supra trlginta, amantiseima Dei fsmina Imperatoris mater condidit." 

It*' Venitenim Ad me Iraditio qusdam Uiii.quod corpus Ads primi bominis 1M 
tcyaltum eat ^ ubi crucifizuB est Clkriatui ; ut il^t in Adam onces moriuntur, sic is 



place.^ The ground is ordered to be cleared for the foundations 
ofacliurcii. That which never iixHcated even au ascent, by 
nieaiis of a raised altar and ajUgkt ojhtepsn becomes a mount, and 
is called Calvan/,j The Pu^an jilois in its uei<3[hbourhood are 
liuowu ilown and reiiJove<l ;J the Holy Sepulchre itself, a few 
} ards from tills iissui'e,ai»d upon (he same level ivith it, is af- 
terwat'd said to be discovered beneath a heap of earth and 
stones ;$ although', as a Jewish crypto its bciiis; described as 
iluis buried seems to Imply an impossibility. JVothinjr remaius 
to compleie^lhe furniture of the sanctuary but the discovery 
of ihe Cross : this au old Jew, menaced and tormented, speedi- 
ly brings to light, with two others that were not required. (( Ma- 
carius, bishop of Jerusalem, receives orders to superintend and 
coai{>[ele the jexeeution of a most magnificent sanctuary ;'^'^at]d 
Helena, triumphant iu the success of her journey, returns from 
ilie Il^ry Lt^nd richer than Jerusalem itscll iu the tmad:)er aud 
i!ie importance of the reliques she conveyed.ft If there had 
been oiT«rinally any hill or rock wherein the real sepulchre of 
Josephof Arimathea was hewn:t| for its Jewish possessor, is it 

'^fisto omnes vivjficcntur; ut id loco lllo, qui rlicitur Ca!varia> locus, id est locus capi- 
tis. c'd);ut huiaani gei>«i'U Adam resurrectionem iDveniat ctitn (lopulo uoiverso per 
re-jorrectroneai SHlvHtoris, qui ibi passut est, et resun-exit." Orig«-n. Tract. 35, iu 
M<«th. See also Hierooym. in cap. 27 Matth, Cyriil. et Basil in cap. b Isaiae. Atha- 
•.i±<ms in lib. dn Passione Dtiflain. kc. &e 

*" Sieiit Aposloiuri'dicit (2 Cor. xi. 3.) " Omni? viri tajajt est Christus." Omag- 
Biaa propljcjica u appelialionem 1 Cyriil. Calecli. 13. VicJ. Q.:aresm. li!'. v. c.4. torn. 
U.p. 489. Antv. Iii7i>. , Hear also Jeroni : '' Andivi quomilam exposuisse C»>van^ 
Jocutn in quo scpultus est Adaai ; et iileO sic appeltatum esse, quia ibi antiqui bomiuit 
-il Condi tuiii caput," Hierooyui. ia tap. 27 Alailh. Quaresmius* lib. v. c. 14 torn, 
n. p. 4fc8. 

t" E 3a.crali3:«imo Calvaris moiite per salam, ijQam antea ascendimui, desccndi- 
tu IS." Q,uare8oi.nii- y.tom. II. p. 4ai 

I Thefwloret Htst.llb. I. cap, 18. Paris, 16.12. 

^ Kiaeb. ia Vil. Constdntiui, lib. iii. c. 24, i^c Paris, 1669, 

(I Tijii arcount of ttie supposed di.^covery of the •' tUree crosses,*' as related by 
4dficboariu3, is too long for insertion htre; but it offers a curious picture of deplor- 
diile superstition, lon^: pj-evalent ou this subject; ami renders it doubtful wbetbw 
Heiena, with ail her character of nuroauity, were not as, cruel as our English Mary, 
when ipatijjated by a btg<>ted pne«t. Macanus, who i?» styled ♦'sapieutissimus ilie 
Hifiosoiy^norwin episcopu'>," seema to have li^en a principal agent in the torrnentB 
iiili te»I UJ|»on the J«wh. as well us in i he iuA^lins niiracie.s Avhich preceded and follow- 
fej the <ii-»covery. Vj*ie A<{rkh<imJi Theiit. Terr. Sau't r»- 176- Colon. 1628. 

** Vid. Epist. Constantiij) ad ila; arium F;»i.?c. leroaolym. apud Eusgb. De Vita 
( on^'aiitin. lib. iii. cap. 3f. Pan>. 1*\69. The orJiinal biiiidiug, erected by Coustan- 
liiie'ri order, A. D 326. uas ottstroveo at tiie beji^iniiin? of»the eleventh century, by 
.Alman^or Hakim Bilia. acaliph of the rm-e nj ti.e Faliinjiesin Egypt. andre!>uilLby a 
r*reek emperor in 104». Yet,s.ay.'i Moms. De Chrtleaubriaud, (vol. II. p. 17. Lond. 
m I.) " ihearchiteiMureof tiie 'limrch is evidtuily oi the age of Constantine." The 
i-inall faNic, over ftnat is n.)«\ CHlltd tfie tjcpuichre, was again rebuilt inl5S6: "V id. 
Lit, B«niiacii apud Quare.'iin. t. II. p, 512. 

tt * Hi- et aliispietdtisoperibiHezregi6pera'-'tia,revertiiurIlpmainad fil^ura suura 
dilefti^i^imum Iraperhtorem Cnri.nnntinuni, deieren" imnrieusuno thesaurura, ptetiosia- 
siittHS rtdi.inia»,crucem, clavos. qui: us Salvador uoster hotninfset angelos c(filesUbus 
bonis ditav it". Uuaresmius, ElucT- S. lib. v. c. 2a. Antv. ia;j9. 

X^ '* Le petit temple, qui e^t propreme.'it le lieu du S. ."wulchre, e?«t anssi toute de 
Binrhre, et il a de chaque cote trois colomnes, et par derrl -e, quaire.** Voy. ou Lfl' 
vant, par Coroeille iiC Bfuyn, 1003 tl. p 2l6. Pdris, 173^, 
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likely, or was It possible, tliat every trace of it should have 
been swept away ? Can there be any reason assigned for sup- 
posing that Helena would have destroyed what every Chris- 
tian niiist have been so anxious to. preserv^e ? that, ih the con- 
struction of a church, to corooiemorate the existence of the 
tomb, she would have levelled and cut away oot only tlie 
sepulchre itself, but also the whole of Mount Calvary ? This 
is so little in consonance with common reason, that it is impos- 
sible to allow the old tale its ordinary credit. It is true, tliat, 
in order to discuss this topic with any attention to accuracy, 
we shall find there is much to unlearn ; we* must tread back 
the path of hi<(tory to the time in which all the incongruities of 
tiie age of Constantine were fabricated and put together ; and 
ha vino: done this, and cast a view over the state of Christianity 
since that period — the absurdities believed and propagated — 
the gross interpolations of scripture record admitted and rever- 
ed — we shall perhaps no longer wonder at any difficulty of re- 
coQciling Helena's illustratieus with gospel history, biU admire 
the moderation which contents itself with showii«g the place 
'* fvhert Adam's head was discwered^'*^ instead of. the head 
itself. * , 

Continuing our researches along this dingle, as it indiucs 
toward the east, before its junction with, the larger valley of 
Jeliosaphat, we came to some sepulchres, which had not whol- 
ly escaped the notice of former travellers. We find them ob- 
scurely alluded to in the curious literary imposture of Mon- 
sieur de Thevenot,* although the author from whom he de- 
rived his account of them cannot now be ascertained. The 
sepulchres he. mentions are evidently those we observed here, 
because he notices the existence of paintings in a crypt, called 
by him the cave of the Apostles, near Aceldama.^ We found 
such remains upon the sanie side of the maintain we have been 
describing, and near the place commonly shown as jSceldama^\ 

* As not only Mr. GiltboD» but also Monsieur De CbSteaubriand, more feccntly, 
quotes the work of TlievenOt. (?ee Trav. in Greece, ?aJ»8t. &c. vol. IT. p. I;i5. 
Loud. 181 1 .) 88 1 he wj-itipp^i of a traveller who bad actually , seen the places he described, 
thereby others will perhapM be deceived, it may be proper here to inaert the woros 
of Morei concerning that publicati^o. " IJ ne vit i)0urtant qu' iinepartie dePEurope. 
Mai8, s'ilmit des bornessi 6troiteE& ses voyages, il n'enmit point au d«sirde propter 
des voyages des autres &c. Ce fut des iiistructjons qu^il recut de Icur louche, et 
des mdmoires qi^*iia iui communiquerent, quMI compnsa les voyages qu'il donna au 
public.*'* DictioDoairc Historique par Loui? Mor^ri, torn. X. p. 138. Patis, 1759. 

f See Thevcnot'8 worlj, entitled, •* Travels into the Levant," cbap. ilix. p. 204. 
l.nntl. 1687. ' ^ 

tThis placet purehased by the chief priests to bury strangers in, now belongs tp 
the Armenians. It is still, ao it ever -was, a place* of burial; and its appearance 
matotains the truth of tbo tradLtion« which poiAts it out as the Aceldapoa of Scrip- 
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or (he field rf blood. The sepulchres containin|i; them are 
siiuilar to those which were described at the end of the prece- 
din|^ chapter; and iDscriptions appeared, as before, upon the' 
outside. JNone of these inscriptions ai« now in a state to be 
interpreted; but we endeavoured to copy two jof them, where 
ihe char9c(erB were sufficiently perfect to aIlo\r of our making 
H transcript. ^ 

In the first, perhaps the words thn2Opone0Hkan might 
form the end of the first line, and the beginning of the second. 
The last line seems to terminate with the word CIVViN^. 

s • 

+ WNHNAAIA 

PONOeKANW. . . 
A*OYrOPMAHIKI 
. , . C . . N 

In the «ecoo<1, the mixture of letters usually cpfied Etnis- 
Mn, and properly PhoeiiicMU, with the characters of the Greek 
alphabet, added to (he imperfect state of the inscription, seem 
to reader illustration hopelefs: - 

eHKHAI HTON.. ... 

6 «€ S. . . . IIONOOTHL 
. r» Be MAS 

e© AA . . . I wr 

c o . . . . . r I tf H 



In some of these sepulchres were ancient paintings, execu- 
ted after the manner of those fouud upon the walls of Hei cu- 
laneum.and Pompeii; except that the figures represented 
vere those of Ihe Apostles, the Virgin, &c. with circular lines, 
assymbolsof glory, around their heads. Tiiese paintings ap- 

tufe. It bas ever been famoua on accounf of the sircophagoua virtue possessed by 
the earth about it, hasteniog the decay Of dead bodies. Ship loads of it were carried 
to the Campo Santo in Fiaa. See PoGOtk«*a Oba. on th« East, voL II. p. 2d. tA>ad. 

1745, 
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peared upon the sides and upon the roof of each sepidchral 
chamber, prescrvitii; a wotiderful freshuees of colour, BUhntio;}i 
much Hjjured hy Arabs or Turks, wfiose endeavours to eiTatce 
ihem were Tisibly displayed in many instances. The sepul- 
chres themselves are, from these documents, e^i<Iently < f 
Chrisliau origin, and of more recent construction than tie 
ton»bs»we first noticed in onr descent from the southern gate of 
the City, where there exists no such internal ornanfent, and 
vhere the ioFcripiions, from their brevity, and the imracu«« 
size of the letters, seem to denote higher antiquity. Yet, to 
what period can we ascribe them ? During all the time that 
Jernsalem has remained in subjection to the Moslems, the la- 
bour requisite in the information could not have been carried 
on; since nothing excites the jealousy and opposition of Ma- 
hometans more, than seeing a Christ 19 n dig, or make excava- 
tion of any kind. They believe such works always originate 
in some knowledge of hidden treasure. From the great ex- 
pense required in hewing ami completitig them, it caonot be 
supposed that these were the tombs of vulgar persons ; but af- 
ter Jerusale^n was rescued from the hands of the Saracens, in- 
dividuals of rank were interred beneath mominienfs of a very 
different description, and in quite another situation, as may he 
proved by refereiice to the tomhs of Godfrey de Bouillon, his 
brother Baldwin, and lour others, in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.* The only a^e to which, with any probability, 
they may be referred, is that long interval #f prosperity, and 
peace enjoyed by the Christians of Jerusalem after the disper- 
sion of the Jews by Adrian ; that is to say, from the establish- 
mentof the Gentile church, and the ordination of Mavk,f until 
the reign of Diorlesian. If this be true, the paintings may he 
considered as exhibiting specimens of the art belonging to the 
second century ; and thereby ilhistrating, by very ancient ex- 
amples, the remaiks made, in the Author^ travtis in liussia.^ 

• See De ChateauhriaoiJ's Travels, vol. II. p. 15. I-ond. m{. 

"t He Is called Saint Mark by Tillemont. whirh. unlc-s alteDCion he paid tr the date 
of hh onlination, may cause hiro to l;e lojiloundcd with Marli the evangelist. IVIark 
was maf^e hi.«hop before the death of An'rian, which happenecl in the middle of the 
year 138. (See Tillemont, Hist dec Erop. torn. 11. p. :iH. Paris. 1.702. «nU the au- 
lhorKie.s by him cited.) The estubii-^ bmPDt oi' tlie Geotile chumh bears date from 
that period. 8ce the list of Mark's successora, as given by Euseiilius. HUft. &!cle!<. 
lib. V. cap. 12. Paris, 1659. 

X The fact, however, if established, will prove the extilence of 8uch paintings Ion; 
before the council of llliheris. Portraits w^re in use from tl:e earliest agt-f. Jofe- 
pbus relates, that it was a commoo practire with the Oreeka, and other nations, to 
aet a high esteem upon th«j portraits of friends, relations, and even of servants Th*s 
passage of Josephus is only preserved, however, in the Latin versi»^n. *' Grasris ita 
qUe, elaliia quibusdatn, bonum ease creditur imagines bsituere. Denique et patpi-m 
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tdQC^iiio^ lite idol pictures of the Oreek ciiurch hi Russia, 
ivhicb they resemble, ia all circumstances of style and execu- 
tion. Similar paiotiogs have been noticed in the description 
given of ottr journey to the summit of Gargaras and source of 
the Scamander, as found in the ruins of Oratories among the 
recesses of Mount Ida.* Shair mentions very ancient paint- 
ings, as found in the crypiae of Egyptf We also observed 
similar works in caves near the pyramids. Wiokelmann's 
acx^ount of the art of painting among the ancient Egyptians 
may therefore possibly serve to illustrate tlie metliod used by 
Syrian or Greek artists in preparing aud laying on the colours 
for these paintings, which preserve their original freshness in a 
very remarkable maouer4 

Leaving the mountara where all these sepulchres are he^rn, 
aud r^ainios the road which conducts toward the east, into 
the valley of Jehosaphat, we passed the Fountain Siloa^ and a 
white mulberry tree which is supposed to mark the spot where 
t!ie Oak Kogd stood.$ Hence we ascended to the summit 
of the Mount of Olives ; passing, on our way, a number of 

et uxorun iliorumque figtiras depin^ente« exsultant, quidam vero etiani oihil si^i 
tfompetenHum suaiUDt ioMgines, alii vera et servos diligcotes, ^loc faoiunt.** Joseph. 
«:cntr« Apionem, lib. ii. p. 474. torn. II. Edit. Havcrcampi, Amst, etc. 1726. 

* See 6inp. v. p. fil. and chap. vi. p. 86. of ibis volume. 

|S«e Sbaw's Travels, p. 350. Lend. 1757. »' Several of these prypix (Note 5. 
liiid ) painted with symbolical figures, are seen near t*»c pyramids. Chryslppus* A n - 
truiii Mitbrae seems to have been of tbe same kind. Ttn T(>xfO tS aTrnX&u'a jrdvTO 
roixiAoir fTxoo-) xoffiioviuvoj nai rb. tuv 6(wVf h ptsalras xaASai, &y6,\iiara inpt(n6.~ 

t^^Couleurs sont en d6trempe, et plus ou moins d61ay£e3 avec de Teau de colhe, 
o.i cbargee de gomnie: elles sont toutes employ6es pures et sans melauge. On en 
oompte six : 1e blaoc, le noir, le bleu, le reuge, le jauoe, et le vert. Le rouge et le 
I'ieu, qui domioent le plus, paroissBat broyes, assez grossi^remeot. I^e bianc, cooi- 
pos6 de cSruee ordioaire, fait Tenduit de la toile des momies, et forme ce que no!! 

peintreasppetl&nt rimpression, eur laquelle ilsappliquentlescouleurs Le? 

couleurs, ainsi que la dnrure. ont cnnserv6 leur fraiclieur pendant quelques millierv 
d'aonges.*^ Histuire de I'Art, par Winkelmaan, torn. I. pp. 19] , 192. Paris, Ao S-^e 
1« R6publique. 

^ The author mentions this tree merely from its importance ae a landmark. P'o- 
cocke seemed aware that '»the sepulchres of the kings" (mentioned 2 Chron. ;t3tj. 
ao.) might be situated somewhere near this spot;' for he says, »' Near this pool (Si- 
Joa.) at a white mulberry tree, they say Isaiah was sawn asunder, by the order of Ma- 
nas.<;eh; and here it is to be supposed be was buried, under the oak Rogel. It is pro- 
bable (he kiQg*s gardens were uver this vale, in which the tree of Rogel is mentiOQ- 
ed." Bee Pococke, vol. II, part I. p. 24. Lond. 1745. If we can once ascertain the 
situation of the gardens; that of the sepulchres will be thereby determine<5. He no- 
tices the •'great number of grottos cut out of the rock, some of which have porticos, 
and are adorned .with the plain Egyptian cornish;" and adds, ^* they seem to be an- 
cient sepulchres.*' Seem to l>e ! Is it possible to entertain a doubt of the fact 9 
The truth is, that the real nature of ancient sepulchres has been too little &tteode<t to, 
even where inscriptions up6n them clearlv explain their history. Benjamin of Tu- 
flela, who is at best but doubtful authorfty, ml^ht have satisfied Pococke on this 
bead: be expressly mentions these sepulchreii. He is proceeding by the same road to 
the Mount of Olives, when be says, " Mount Sion is without Jerusalem : frootiag the 
rity are three Jewish burying places, where they buried their dead in ancient times ; 
in one of -them there Is a sepulchre with tbe date remaiQing-*' Travels of Rabbi 
Beujamin, p. 74. «d.byGerrans. Lond. 1784. 

2 E 
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Hebrew tomto.^ The Arabs upoii the lop of ihis mouataiii 
are to be approached irith caution, and with a stron^ j^ard. 
Here indeed ve stood upon bolj ground ; aud it is a quest ioOf 
vhich night reasonably be proposed to Jew, Christian, or Ma- 
hometan, whether, in reference to the bistoiy of their respec- 
tive nations, it be possible to attain a more ioterestiog place of 
observatiou. So commanding is the view of Jerusalem af^ 
Ibrded in this situation, that the eje roams over all the streets, 
and around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan or raodel 
of the citj. The most conspicuous object is tlie mosque 
erected upon the site and foundations of the temple of Solo- 
mon: this edifice may perhaps be considered as the finest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture Avhich exists in the world. 
llut this view of Jerusalem serves to strengthen the objec- 
tions urged against the prevailing opinion concerning the to- 
pography of the ancient city. D'Auville believed that an- 
cient and modern Jerusalem were very similarly situated; 
that by excluding what is now called Calvary, and embracing 
.the whole of wl|at is now calie<l Mount Sion, we should have 
an area equal in extent to the space which was occupied by 
the walls and buildings before the destruction of the holy 
taty by Vespasian and Titus.t But this is by no means 
true 4 ^ spectator upon the Mount of Olives, who looks 
down upon the space enclosed by the walls of Jerusalem in 
their present state, as they have remained since they were re- 
stored in the sixteenth century by Soiymau the son of Selim, 
and perhaps have existed from the time of Adrian, must be 
convinced, that instead of covering two conspicuous hills, Je- 
iltsalem now occupies one eminence alone ; § namely, that of 

• ** Toute la eoste de la montagne «st creus^e d^une isfinite -de sepulchres des an- 
ciMs Juifo,<)ul sont tallies comme dea fours daus la roche; et plus has, daos le foads 
de la vali£e» aODt les sepultures de cCux, de cette natioD, qui vivi^ut & present eo 
Jerusalem; qui ne soot autre ctpaeque des foeses, eomtne les nostres, couvertes 
d'ooe« deuv, ou trols, pierrda, mal polies et sans oroement." Doubdao, Voyage de la 
T. S. p. 130. Paris, 1667. 

i SMtbe treatise of Moiis. D^AjiviUe (^ur rAncieqne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747.) 8s 
eited by Gibbon, vol. IV. p. 82. I^i\d. 1BU7. 

1 8^ the observations in note (59 ) chap, xxiiii of Glbhon^s Hist. Ibid. 

f After the city was rebuilt by Adrian, A. D. 137, or 138. (See Tilleroont, note 9. 
sttr I'empereur Adrian,} and called JSIiaCapitolina, (which name subsisted in the age 
of Cld'y^ostpm, and is atiil retained in the country,) the whole of Mount Sion, and 
not part only, was excluded. 'See the numerous evidences adduced by' Tillemont 
(Histoire des Empereurs, torn IV. p. 294. Paris. 1702.) who, speaking of Mount Sion, 
8^8, ** Au milieu du iv. si^cle la montagne de Sion estolt entierment inhabitde, 9Q 
Iftbourolt eomme une plaine campagne ;" thereby fulfilling the prophecy which de- 
clare4(Micah iil. 12.) that Zion should be ** ploughed as a field." The authorities re- 
ferred to by TUIemcwt are derived from Eusebius, Cyril, and the Itinerary from Bcr- 
fjeaux to Jerusalem, written A. D. 333. His note is founded j[yinc!;)Slly ux-on eri> 
Mtt«8 firon TopiicttS, Bio CisfhiSt itroaif and^usAius. 



Moriab, vrheve the temple stood of old, and where, like ft 
phenhc that hatli arisen from t!ie ashes of its parent, the fa- 
motts mosque of Omar is now situated. It is probable tha^ 
ihe whole of Mount Sion has been excluded ; and that the 
mountain covered by ruined edifices, whose base is perforated 
by ancient sepulchres, and separated from Mount Moriah b^ 
the deep trench, or tjropoeon, extending as far as the Foun- 
tain Siloa, toward the eastern valley, is, in fact, that emi- 
nence wiiich was once surmounted by the " bulwarks^ towers, 
;)nd regal buildings'' of the house of David. There seems to 
be no other method of recoucilini^ the accounts which ancient 
authors give of the space occupied by the former city; these iu 
no wise correspond with its present appearance: and the 
strange temerity which endeavours to warp the text of an his- 
torian,^ so as to suit existing; prejudices, and the interests of a 
degrading superstition, cannot surely be too eagerly scouted 
by every friend of truth and science, Husebius allows a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven stadia, or three miles and three fnrlongs^ 
for the circumference of the ancient city4 The circuit of 
the modern town does not exceed two miles and a half,( or 
twenty stadia^ according to the measure of Etisebius. We 
cannot* therefore, without including this mountain, embrace aa 
area suiliciently extensive even for the dimensions afforded by 
Eusebius. But supposing that the ancient crj/ptae, described 
at tlie conclusion of the preceding cimpter, do mark the posi'^ 
lion of the regal sepulchres, in the midst of the vast cemetery 
of (be ancient Jews, where the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea 
was also possibly situated, then it will appear evident that 
the mountain standing to tire south of tliat deep trench or val- 
ley, which Sandys has described as the valley of Geliinnom, § 

*•' We must not take in a literal sense," (snys IMons. De Ch&teaubriand. Tra^. 
vol. II. p. 85. Lond. 1811.) the text of Jopephus, when the historian asserts, that 
*he walls or the city advanfed to the north, as far as the sepulchres of the kings.*' 
Inwhatseose, then, are we to take the text of an historian? It however happens, 
tbat the text of Josephus (lib. vi. de Bell, c 6.) contains no such assertion. The 
Mords cnniAai'cov (3c<r>\>xuv do not rerer to the tombs of the kings of Judah, but tv 
The royal caves of Helena's sepulchre, which were quite in a different situation: 
These lying to the north of Jerusalem; whereaatbe tiepuicbrea of the kings were up- 
on the south side of the city. * 

i Eiracbii Prap. Evanp. lib. ijE. cap. 36. Paris, 1659. 

I See Maundrell'sJourn. from Alep. to Jems. p. 110. OxC 1721. DeCbateaubr!^ 
and Tcalkcd round itinalioutan hour. We were rather iT\ore than an hour employ^dr 
in riding round, a foot's pare, but we kept at ashortdistaiicefrom the walls. 

{ That the valley of Gebiflnom.rn 'Evvopi, or rflR«v«vvojA,vALU«FiLii hinnom^ 
(Reland. Palxst. lUust 1. 1, p. 353. Utr. 17U.) was a place of sepulture, nay l(e 
proved by reference to various authorities, Heathen, Jewish, and Christian. Id the 
Latin Nersion of the Hebrew Itinerary of Pctachias (vid. Thesaur. Antiq. S4- 
«a?^ 5^ VSPiMr tpsj. VI. 1207, 1,208. V'cnet-. 1 740.) the followins pasjag^ oacOfeB 
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Iwhtre t}ie sepulchres iippear which noir exhibit, io so aian> 
lostances. the words of an ioscriptioti, thc ATIAC CIWN,) was, 
i» fact. Mount Sion ; opposed, upon the south, to Moriab, 
fuid divided from it bj this valley.* That the sumaiit of 
this mountaio was formerlj included within the walls of tlie 
ancient city, the remains upon it, at this hour, not only of 
walls, but of sumptuous edifices-f seem forcibly to demon- 
strate. In this view of the subject, the topography of the 
city seems more reconcilable with ancient documents. The 
present church of the holy sepulchre, and all the trumpery at- 
tached to. it, will, it is true, be thrown into the back ground ; 
.hut the sepulchres of llie kings of Judah, so long an object of 
research^ do then become a prominent object in the plan : the- 
lyifisible site of our Saviour's tomb may be denoted ; and 



-Siloa'sbrook, that eow*d 



Fast by tlie oracle of God,— ^ 

will coftttmse in tlte situation asNgned for it by christian wrr- 
ters of eyery seci and denomioatioa.t since die age of the 
apostles and earliest fathers of the churcii. 

It was upon the Mount of Olives that the Messiah deliver^ 
ed his prediction concerotog the downfall of Jerusalem ; and 
the firmer of Titus encamped upon the very spet§ where its 
destruction had been foretold. Noi that, by the introduction 
of this fact, any allusion is hepe intended to the particular 
l>Iace sliown as " tlie rock of the prediction." The text of 
ilic Evangelist!! proves that our Saviour, when he delivered 

"Est hie terra fisaa, atque dicitur vallis filiorum hioom, uUtCjv i^ ecemeteriuUN^ 
But Eusebius (ad vocem Fauw^) places this valley upon the eastern side of the 
rity. All tbe valleys around Jerusalem were places of aepuHure; particularly thai 
now called Jebosaphat, vhich is upon tbe eastern side. But whenever tbe observa- 
tjoDS of a^ early writer tend to interfere with the notions entertained by the Catho- 
li.cs of tbe topograpbyof Jerusalem, they endeavour to accommodate the text ta 
\ heir notions, or else explain away its meaning. 

* RauwolflT, speak ing'of the Tyropceoo mentiooed by Jaeephut. aays, ** This valley 
hath been, since the desolation, so filled up, that no depth at all appearethinour day^, 
but only wittiout the fountain gate, by the Fountain Siloab.^ (i^ee Travels into the 
lihstern Countries, Ray *s edition, p. 289. Lond. 1693.) A deep valley filled up, so 
that even the marks of its existence have disappeared ! Is it possible to credit this ; 
especially when such a valley was of use in fortiryingthe city, by rendering tba 
avails above less accessible ? Josephus says (lib. vi. de Bell. c. 6. Colon. 1691.) 
that the oldest of these three walls was extremely strong, owing to the depth of the^ 
iuferior valley. 

t '» Whose height yet shews th^ reliques of no meane buildings.** Sandys* Travels, 
p. 18a. I^nd. 1637. 

t Josephus (lib. vi. de Bell. Jud. c. 6.) describes the valley which separated tbe liiX" 
per town fh)mthe lower, as terminating with tbe Fouataio Stloa; aod this is the cas« 
with Sandys* valley of Gehinnom. 

{Josephus de Bell. Jiid. lib. vi. cap. 5. Coiop. 1691. 

tlLuke,ch.xi)L. 87, 



tfte prophect, was " at the descent of the Mmnt efOlkes^\i\' 
thou^ in snch a situatioo that ^ he heheldthe cHy^ and nept 
ever tf/' Whether the teutb legiou of the Roman army iraa 
Btationed upon the summit or side of the mouutain, cannot now 
be ascertained ; neither is tiie circumstance woKb a momeot^s 
coDsideratioD. We found, upon the top, the remains of several 
works, whose history is lost Among these, were certain sub- 
terraneous chambers, of a different nature from any of the- 
etyptae we had before seen. One of them had the shape of a cooe^ 
of immense size ; the vertex alone appearing level with the 
noil, and exhibiting, by its section at the top, a smalt circular 
aperture : the sides, extending below to a great depth, were 
Itued with a hard red stucco, like the substance covering the 
walls of the subterraneous galleries which we found in the sandy 
isle of Aboukir, upon the coast of Egypt. This extraordinary 
piece of antiquity, which, from its conical form, may be called- 
a subterraneous pyramid, is upon the very pinnacle of the 
mountain. It might easily escape observation, although it is 
efsuchcoiisiderabie size ; and perhaps this is the reason why 
It has not been noticed by preceding travellers.* We could 
not find any appearance of an entrance, except by the circu- 
lar aperture, which is not unlike the mouth of a well, level with 
the surface of the mountain. This crypt has not the smallest 
resemblance to any place of Christian use or worslilp. Its- 
situation upon the pinnacle -of a. mountain rather denotes the 
work of Pagans, whose sacrilegious rites upon ^ the high phvces^^ 
are so often alluded to in Jewish history. Perhaps some light 
may be tlirown upon its history by the observations of Adri* 
eliomiusjf who speaks of the fane constructed by Solomon, up- 
oa tliG top of the Mount of Olives, for the worship of Astarothr 
.the idol of the Sidonians-f The Vcmis of Paphos was repre- 
sented by a symbol which had the peculiar form of this crypt;: 
thai is 10 say, a cone; |3ut the PlKBaiciau Astaroth, and the 

■* AlUiopenfintelliMnce from the monies of Jerusalem concerniog aDtiquities not 
inciudeU in their catalogue of" local sanctitiea," (or "8tations»"aa they 8*>metlme5, 
called thetn.) is quite forlorn. The very search after Heathen antiquities is by them' 
deemed heretical and proiaoe. Vid. Qoare&mius ** de externa profonft* sed detes* 
tabili ac vitiosa perptgriuatione," apudllluc. T. S. lib. iii. c. 24: Antv. 1639. 

+ Delioc. extra Urb. 192. apud Theat. T. B.p. 170* Colon. 1628. 

t The three points, or summits, of th« Mount of Olives, whereof the centre, be- 
ing the highest, tras set apart for the worship of Astaroth, are thus described as bav- 
ins; been polluted by Heathen abominations .* ** And the high places that were before 
Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the mount of corruption, (i. e. Mount oC 
Olives^ which Solomon the king of Israel ha J builded for Ashtoreth, the abomlDa- 
tionof the SidoniaDB; andfor Chemosh, the abomination of the Moabites; and for 
:\I ilcomt the abomioaticn of the children of AmaBoo. did \h% kiug defile/' 2 KfDjE^i 
jxtii. J3. 
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Paphian ^odfloss, were one and the same divinitj. When To- 
sias OTerthrew the heathen idoh, and cut down the grores,^ 
which happened rather more than six eenturiefif before the 
time of our Saviour, the adyiwn^ or erypt^ appropriated to the 
rites of Astaroth, remained; for it is plainly stated in scripture, 
that ihepiaci was not destroyed, but ** defiled,** and made a re- 
ceptacle for **the bones ef men r the greatest of all pollutions, 
as maj be seen by reference to the history of the building of 
Tiberias upon the lake Oennesareth; when, on account of se- 
pulchres found there, it was necessary to grant extraoidhiary 
privileges to persons who would reside on the polluted spot;^ 
To this species of pollution the crypi now described seems to 
have been condemned, from a very remote peried; and it may 
be presumed, that a place which had once become an ossuary^ 
or diarnel house, among the Jews, would never be appropria- 
ted to any other use among the Inhabitants of Judam* If it be 
observed, that the painted stucco, with which the Interior of 
this is coated, denotes a more recent epocha iu the history of 
the arts ;^ then the walls of the ayptae near the pyramids of 
Egypt, and in other parts of the east — nay, even the siurface 
f^f the Memphian 6phif)x,$ which has remained so many age3 
exposed to all attacks of tfte atmosphere — may be instanced, as 
still exhibitiE^the same sort of cement, similarly coloured, and 
equally unaltered. |f 

About forty years before the irfolatrons profanation of the 
Mount of Olives by Solomoii, his afflicted parent, driven from 
Jerusalem by his son Absalom, came to this eminence to pre^ 
$ent a fc^s oflensive sacrifice; and, as it is beautifully express^- 

^ '* And he brake io pieces the Im^es, and cot dowa ibe gfvrea, satl lUed tlieir 

.I'aces with the boaes of men." Ibid. vol. 14. 
'f B.C. 624. 

* 5ce p. 2b6 of tbit Volume. Also Josephi Antiquit. lib. xvHi. e. 3. Golbo. 1691. 

A The Author will have occasion to refer to this fact again, in the sequel. 

[) At the same tiae« ie determiBlDg the real origin of the aiibterraoeous ecnieat 

rvpf upon thesiimmitof the Mouot of Olives, the learned reader , must use hia own 
ji'dgment. For this ^urpeFe, it is necessary he should be iorormed, that it is not 
upon the spot nhich is shown to traveMers as the place of our SaTiour*ft ascension ; 
this last being lower than the buBfimit of the mountain. There are passages In tlfe 
writings bothof Eusebius and of St. Willtbald's bii^raphec which seem to point attbis 
place ; the first, referring to a Ccatc (tc^ drrpij^) bonoured by Gonstantine as that of 
the ascension, situated irl T^is ^^upiios (Vid. cap. xli. lib. iii. ^le Vit Constant. 
Paris, 1659.) and the last, describing this saoctuary aa **£ccle8ia desuper patula ei 
sine tecto.*' (Vid. Vlt. S. Willibald. apud Mabilloii. Act. Sanct. Ord. Benediot. 
Sacul. 3. Pars 2. p. 376. L. Paris 1672) But another of St. Willibald*s biographeFS 
(Auct. Aoonym.) alluding to the ^ame sanctuary, says, ** hodie etiam domiiucokuw 
vfcsTiGiA pErcM.** Vid. Maliilon. he. ub) isjpra, p. 227.} and thiis remark coesno*. 
apply to the crvpt. 
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eiiby Adrichomius,* '^flbms, et kudis PEDiftu9, Oiuh 
ADOBATiT."' Wbftt a scene does the sublime, though simple, 
desciiptloD given by the Prophet,! picture to tiie iroagiuation 
of every one who has felt the InflueDce of filial piety, but es- 
pecially of the traveller staoding upon the very spot^ where 
the aged monarch gave to Heaven the offering of bis wound- 
ed spirit. ^And David vent up by the asceut of JVIounlr 
Olivet ;§ and wept as he went up, and had hb head covered; 
and he went bare foot; and all the people that was with him 
covered every roan his head ; and they went up weeping/' 
Abstracted from every religious view, and considered solely 
as a subject for the most gifted genius in poetry or in painting, 
it is perhaps impossible to select a tlieme more worthy the 
exercise of exalted talents. Every thing that is sublime and 
affecting seems to be presented in the descriptiorti of the pro-- 
cession or march of David, in his passage across the Kedren ; 
and particularly in the moment when the Ark of the Cove- 
nant is sent back, and the aged monarch, having in vain en- 
treated Iitai** to leave him, begins to ascend the mountaiiv 
preceded by the various people said to form the van of the 
precession. Every wonderful aasociatioH of natural and of 
artificial features, of landscape and of aichitecture, of splendid 
and diversified costume, of sacred pomp, and of unequalled 
pathos, dignify the affecting scene ; here a solemn train of 
mourners; there the seerB,^! the guardians and companions of 
the ark; men, women, chikiren4t warriors, statesmenjfcitizens, 
priests, Levites, counsellors ; — with all the circumstances of 
grandeur displayed by surrounding objects ; by the waters of the 
torrent ; by the sepulchres of the valley ; by the lofty rocksf) 
the towm^ bulwarks, and palaces of Sion ; by the magnifi- 
cent perspective on every «ide ; by the bold declivities and 
lofty summits of Mount Olivet : and, finally, by the concen- 
tratioB of all that is great and striking in the central group^ 

*TheatrumTcrr. Sanct. p 170. Cofen. 1628^ 

1 2 Sam. XV. 30. » 

; ^ Aod it eaine to pass, that when David ira» come to tbe top of the Mount, wbere 
he worshipped God," &c. 2 Samuel, x v. 32. 

$ Ibid. v. 3d. 

1} See tbe trbole of the fifteenth chapter of tbe second book of Samuel. 

*» " Then said tbe king to Ittai the Gittite, Wherefore goest thou also with us 
Heturn to thy place, and abide with tbe king; for thou art a stranger, and also an ex* 
iJe. Whereas thou earnest but yesterday, should I this day make thee waiyler tn 
Soing up and dovo with us ? Seeing I ^o wbitber I may, return thou, and take batk, 
^hy brethren : mercy and* ruth be with tbee '■'* Ibid. v. 19, 20. 

tt '* The king said also unto Zadok tbe priest, Art not thou a seer ? Return into the 
City in peace.** Ibid. v. 87. 

tt ** And Ittai tbe GittUe passed ov^r, tad all his men, tad all tbe Utile oiies iJi^t 
^ere with him." Tlid. v. 22. 
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viZf'cMii hj {he presence of tlie wSUdbtA BMBarch. If H 
&hout<1 be ur2C(f, titU ihis ^ihjeci if too crowded,*!! is ooly so 
in deicnoi'uMi ; a painter, by the advantages of peispeciive, 
ea='i)y ol^vhtes every objection of tlm naUiTe. Haste aod 
^:ini;ilt are, ia a certain decree, the leqalsite characteristics o^ 
Kich a rerrrefeutatioQ ; and these a j u d i c i ou s artiA wookl 
kiiov how to introduce. Miltoo, as a poet, and Ijc Bruyn, as 
a painter, oii<;ht hare doue justice to this most stupeudoas 
theme; oor would any one dfspair of soceesB, who aboiild be 
told that the genius of our oorthero minstrel, or the peoeil of 
a West, was exercised in the undertaking; 

The view of Jenisaleai from this eminence b from east to 
west. Toward the south appeals the LfSle Asphaltites, a no- 
ble expanse of water, seeming to be within a short ride from* 
the city; but tiie real distance is much greater; and the 
jrMirney tliiiher was at this time attended with such imminent 
danger from the Arabs, that it was no longer attempted."* Lofty 
mountains inclose it with prodigiotts grandeur, and resemble, 
by their position, the shores of the Lal^e of Geneva, opposite 
to Veray and Lausanne. To the north of the lake are seen 
the verdant and fertile pastiu^s of the Plain .of Jericho, water- 
ed by tiie Jordan, whose course may be distinctly discerned. 
For the rest, uotliing appears in the surrounding country but 
hilK whose undulating surfaces resemble the waves of a per- 
turbed sea. These were bleak aod destitute of wood, and 
seemed to be witiiout cultivation. However, this cannot be 
ascertained by a distant view : we often found that mountains, 
which, when remote, appeared like naked rocks, were, when 
we drew near to them, covered with little terraces, like a series 
of steps, ami abundantly productive. At a short distance 
from the summit, we were desired to notice the famous im- 
pression of a man's id't footf in the rock, which has so lo 

« Mr. Seetzcn.n tno'stcnterprizln? Cernran traveller, who « now exptorio; the 
interior of Africsto the south of Ab3'8<iinia. ha« tioce succeeded in travenifls tin: 
eastern border? of the Dead Sea. The intrepid Burckhardt, eomoiuDicatiiig tbis in- 
.telitgenoe to hi^ friend the author, in a letter from Syria, adds the following judicioas 
remarks : *' It has become a convictioo with me, that travels in these countries, if ex- 
tended beyond the grent caravan roads, admit only two nrfodes to ensure the tnTeJ- 
ler^D cafety. lie nm^t either travel with a Pacha^s retinue, to ensure his safety by 
an imposing appearance, aod by never ceasing presents: or else he must throw hini- 
«elf, as an object of compHfeslon, upon the mercy and Rood natured disposition of the 
natives. Any half measures cannot fail to expose him to embM-rassment and dan- 
ger." 

, t »fons. De Chateaubriand fTrav.vol. Jl. p. 49. I^nd. 1811.) says, it is an impres- 
sion of our Saviour** left foot, but that the mark of the rlf ht was ouce visible. Bec- 
nard de Breideobach saw the impression of theright foot in >483. — •• et >»ai:s£RTim 
>KD«©BXTRi,»' Vid. Feregriodtio Sacra, Fpir. Ii90. 



Htn shown ka tbat made by our Saviour at his asceouon.^ 
Over this, Helena constructed one of her cburches.! It icT 
not our inteotioQ to add a sin^^le sjllable to all that has been 
already written upon this subject;;^ those who can receive 
amusemeot or .edification IVom the legend, in its most interest- 
lag form, may be referred to tbe entertaining work of Mons. 
de Cbatettuln*iand, from the perusal of which the reader rises 
as from a pleasing romance. § So fully is this miracle believ- 
ed, even at this hour, that it is mentioned io the certificate 
given to pilgrims at the Franciscan convent^ as one of the 
prooiis of the sanctity of the place.jj 

As we descended from the mountain, we visited an Olive* 
ground, alwajs mentioned as the Hortus Olivetii^* or Gar- 
den OF GKTHSEJtt^NE. This place is, not without reason, 
shown as the scene of our Saviour's agony the niglu before his 
crucifixioD, both from the circumstance of the name it still re- 
tains, and its situation with regard to the city.ff Titus, it is 
true, cut down all the wood in the neighbourhood of Jenisa- 
lem ;^ j: aod were this not the case, no reasonable person would 
regard the trees of the place as a remnant of so remote aa 
age; notwithstanding the story of tbe olive formerly showft 

* The account of which is thus giren by Adrichomins— Credat Judaeus Apelxa 
NOK SGO ! «* Atque ex bujus summitate coram astaotibus et Intuentibin di^ipulis, 
(Itttaeis benedictione, incoeluoi ascendtt, facie (ut etiam ex ultimia pedum ejus ves- 
tigiisadtautse ret memoriampetrosomonti, iustarcers, impreasiB* etiamnum evi- 
denter eolligitur) ad occidentezn versus Catholicam ex gCDtibus Romaoam ^pectaaD 
Ccclesiam, ad quam ipse ejus caput, tanquam gemioos et illustrea ocuios D.Tetrum 
suutn in terris vicarium rastorem ac apostolorum coriphsum, et D- Paulum gen- 
tium doctofffim, missurus erat." Adricliomii Theatrum Terr. Sanct p. 170. Colona 
>628. 
t Ibid. 

X Tbe reader Kjshiagto examijie the history of this maprellous impression, in its 
utmost detail, may consult Doubdan, and the authors by bim cited. (See Voyage d« 
la Terre Sainete, cb. xxvii. p. 277. Paris, 1657.) Doubdan's account ie full of the 
miracles that have talten place upon tbe spot—" Miracles," says he, *• qui aujourd^buy 
ontcess^ — la Divirfe Providence agissant de la sorte, pour ne pas Jeiter l«s perles 
dcTantlea pores." 

§ Mons. de ChSLteanbriand, from Gregory Nazisnzen and others, even describes the 
attitude of our Saviour during his ascension : fnrai Adricbomius be derives tbe par- 
ticular point of tbe compass to which the Messiab^a face was turned, as be rose. Stf e 
" Travels in Greece, Palestine,*' &c. p. 49. Load. 1811. 

tl These are tbe words: " MonsOiiveti, ubi videntibus discipulis, adccelos asceO' 
dit Dominus, suorum pedum vestigia in etemam relinquens memoriam.** * 

** Matt. xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxil. John viii. It is mentioned by St. Jerom. 
^Vid. Hiemn. in I^oe. H«b. Lit. G.) Adricbomius distinguishes '* Gethsemani, yiiht 
ad radices Montis Oliveti," from tbe ** Hortus Oliveti ;" although tbey are both con- 
tiguous. '^ Hortus erat in Monte Oliveti non longe k GethsemaoiTrupi cuidam coo- 

cavs adherens Ubi aetate Hieronymi desuper Ecclesia erat aedificata, quae 

adbuc ostenditur.*' Adricbomii Tbeat Terr. Sanct. p. 170. Colon. 1628. See also 
Brocard. Itiner. 6. Breidenbacb. 14. Jul. Sol. torn. IX. cap. 2- &o. Sic. 

11 Upon tbe subject of this garden, Doubdan offers a genuine specimen of Monkish 

writing. ** C'est Ik od croissent les lys de I'innocence entre les espines dela dou-» 

leur, Je cypres edbrifgrent de la devotion, et la mirrhe dela componction, les pom* 

a»es d*ord*un sensible amour de Dieu," etc. etc. Voy. de la T. 3- p. 287. Tv. l^y^  

tt Joseph, de BcH. Jud. Tib. vil c. IS* Colon. 1691. 



in the citadd of AtheoR, and supposed to bear dale frare tlie 
iWndatioD of the city.* But, as a epontaoeous produce, un- 
intemiptedijr resulting from tlie original growth of this pari 
of the mouotain, it is impossible to view even thcsa with in- 
difference. We found a grove of aged olive trees, of most 
immense size, covered with fruit, almost in a mature state: 
fVom this circumstance we were unable to view or to collect 
blossoms from any of those trees, and are yet ignorant of their 
specific nature. That the olive of Jerusalem is bf the same- 
species with the European olive, we do not absolutely affirm ; 
the leaves being considerably broader, and more silvery un- 
<lerneat)i than in any, either of the wild or cultivated varie- 
ties, which we have seeu.f We provided ourselves with 
specimens from these trees for our htrbcarkimy and have found 
few things more gratifying than were these trifles, as presents 
to those friends who wished to obtain memorials from the 
Holy Land. It is truly a curious and an interesting fact, 
that, during a period of little more than two thousand years» 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems, and Clirbtians, have 
been successively in possession of the rocky mountains of 
Falsestine ; yet tlie olive still vindicates its paternal soil, and 
is found, at this day, upon the same spot| which was called, 
by the Hebrew writers, " Mount OUv€t,''i and *' the Mount ^ 
0/tWs,"(l eleren centuries before the Christian aera. 

The rest of this day's journey was spent in viewing anti- 
quities justly entitled to the highest consideration among the 
curiosities of Jerusalem, — the " SepuUhre of tlu Virgin Ma^ 
ry, " and the ** Tombs of th$ Patriarchs :" all of these are 
in the valley between the Mount of Olives and the city, on 
the eastern side of the torrent Kedron, at the foot of the 
mountain. The "Sepulchre of the Virgin" is to the north 
of the other tombs; these being nearly opposite to the area of 
Solomon's Temple, where the Mosque of Omar is now 

*5«e De Ch&teaubriand's Trarels. wl. II. p. 39. Lond. 1811. 

t ft is bighlj probable that the supposed varieties oCOlea Ecbopaea, at present 
enumeraJed in the specios Plagtarum, include several distinct species. 

t *• Ciuis entm dubitctMoDtemOlitifenim ilinm esse qui nunc illo nomine dicitur 1 
Et si quis dubitet, omnia locaadsita et valles et fontes et rivi abiinde oetendent nuIU 
alii monti praeter hunc ea convenire quse de Monte Olivifcro vcteres tradideruBt.'^ 
Beland. Palaest lUust. lib. i. c. 4. torn. I. p. 23. Tn^. Bat. 1714. 

§ 2 Samuel, xv. 30. Generally referred to the year 1023 B. C. 

]j The book of Zechariab has reference to a much later period ; the CoMowing pro* 
pliecy being generally ascribed to the year 587 B. C. ** And his feet shall stand in 
ttiHt day upon * the Mouutof Olives,' which is before Jerusalem upon the east; and 
the Mount of Olives shall cleave, io the midst thereof, toward the east mi iXmuCi' 
ti)« ivesV Jtecharfeh, xiv, *^ 



sUuated. ^AiUuig, therefore, the ^ gardeu of Qethse* 
maoi," we descended, a short distance farther toward the 
north, aod arrived at the entrance to the ^' Virgin's SepuU 
chre.'** This, like the tombs where wc discovered the in- 
scriptions, is also' a crypt^ or cave, hewn with marvellous sk^ll 
and most surprising labour, in a stratum of hard compact 
limesiooe. Whatever may have been the real history of its 
origin, there can be no doubt but that it was intended as a 
repository for the dead, aod, from all appearance, s^s the re- 
ceptacle of many bodies. It seems also evident, that the per- 
sons here interred were held in veneration by the living, from 
the commodious and magnificent descent leading to the in- 
terior of the crypt, together with the dome and altar which 
appear within, as for a sanctuary. Neither £usebius, £pi- 
phanius, nor Jerom, mentions a syllable to authoiize even the 
tradition concerning this sepulchre. The earliest notice of it, 
as the tomb of the Virgin, occurs in the writings of Adamna- 
nus, the Irish monk and abbot of lona, who described it from 
the testimony of Arcuifusf in the seventh century, according 
to lis presept situation. Bede gives also, from Adamnaous, a 
similar account4 It is moreover mentioned by John Damas^ 
cenuj?, who lived about the year 720. § A sepulchre was 
pointed out to Willibald, twenty years afterward, called the 
" Tomb of tlie Virgin," in the valley, at the foot of Mount 
Plivet.jl Among the Greeks, Andrew of Crete, in the eighth 
century, afiirmed that the Virgin lived upon Mount Siou, and 
there died."**. It is however presumed, by other writers, that 
she retired with St. John to Ephesus. Pococke, upon the au- 

* On the disputed authenticity of the tradition ccneernios the sepulchre, Ruttcr 
rests an opinion, that the virgin ended her earthly career at Jerusalem. " Tllle- 
tnoot," says be, " and some others, conjecture thjt she died at Kphesus ; but some 
ttiink, rather, at Jerusalem; where, in latter ages, mention is made or her sepul- 
chre, cut in a roclc at Gethseniani." Butler'a Lives of the Saints, vol. viii. p. 17&. 
Ediiib. 1799. 

.tSafictortrai locorum sedulus frequentatorsanctus Arculfus Sanctae Maris cccle- 
siam in Tall6 Josaphat frequentabat . cujus diipliciter fabricatae inferior pars sub ia- 
ptdeo tabulat'cb mirabili rotunda structura est fabricata : in cujus orieutaij parte altS' 
rium habetur; ad dexteram ver5 ejus partem, Saucta* Marie iaest saxeum cavum 
^pulchrum, in quo aliquando sepulta oaiisavit.** Adamnao. De Loc. ^anct. 
apud Mabillon. Acta. Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. iSiec. 3^ Pars. 2, p. 507. L. Par. 16'22. 

t Beda, ex eo, de TiOc. Sanct. p. 692. 

S See Douhdan (Vov. de la T. S. p. 121. Par. 1657.) Also Quaresmius, who cites 
the patsage (Elucid. T. S. tom. II. p. 246. Antv. 1G39.) and candidly states the ar- 
guments *• contra veritatem sepulchri," which he is unable, although he endeavours^ 
td refute. 

II " Et in ilia valle est Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae, et in Ecclesia est sopulchrum ejus.. 
• . Et Ibl orans ad.^cendit in Montem Oliveti, qui est ibi juxta vallem in oricntsdi 
riaga." Vita S. Willil.aldi apud Mabillon. Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Saec. S* 
fats 2. p. 376. L. Par 1672. 
** Ofat- in QprxDit B. ai- Butter's " Li ves of the Saints ,'« vol . viif. p . 1 79. > 
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thoritj* of oertaf authors, whom be has oot named, tiiinkg U 
probable that this sepulchre belonged to MeUsendis^ queen of 
Jenualero.* We descended to it by. a noble flight of fift j- 
marble steps : each of these was twenty feet wide. This com- 
modious descent may possibly have been owing to the notion 
entertained by the empress Helena concerning its origin ; but 
the sepulchre itself is of great antiquily; It is the laigest of 
all the cnfptct near Jerusalem. Appropriate chapels, within 
a lofty and qiacious vault, distinguish the real or the imagiiui- 
ry tombs of the Virgin Mary, of Joseph, of Anna, m\ of 
.Caiaphas. Struck with wonder, not only in viewing such ao 
astonishing effort of human labour, but in the consideration 
that history affords no light whatever as to its origin, we came 
afterward to examine it again; but could assign no pro- 
bable date for the sra of its construction. It ranks amonj; 
those colossal works which were accomplished by the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor, of Phoenicia, and of* Patestioe, in tlte 
first ages; works which differ from those of Greece, in dis- 
playing less of beauty, but more of arduous enterprize ; works 
>vhich remind us of tlie people rather than the artist; ^which 
we refer to as monuments of history, rather tban-of taste. 

Proceeding hence toward the south, along the eastern side 
of the valley, between the Mount of Olives and Mount Mo- 
rlah,t toward the bridge over the Kedron, across wbidi oar 
Saviour is said to have passed in his visit to the garden cf 
Gethsemane,! we came io^the Sepulchres cf the Puiriarchsy^'^ 
lacing that part of Jerusalem where the temple of Solomon 
^ras formerly erected. The antiquities which partiailarly 
bear this name are four in number. According to the order 
wherein they occur from north to south, they are severally 
called the sepulchres of Jehosaphat, of Absalom, the cave of 
St. James, and the sepulchre of Zechariah. From the diffi- 
culty of copveying any able artist to Jerusalem, and the utter 
impossibility of finding any of the profession there, these 
monuments have never been faithfully delineated. The 

* See " Pococke*8 Description of tbe East** vol. li. part 1. p. 22. Lond- 1745. 

t The plate engraved for Doubdan's work (facing p. 120. ofhis *' Voyage de la Terre 
tlainte,** puhliBbed at Paris in 1657,) affords a very accurate representation of th« 
fittuation of the ancient sepulchres along the eastern side of the valley of Je^osa- 
pbat,at tbe foot of the Mount of Olives, facing Jerusalem. 

t" H6 went forth with his diHciples over the brook: Kedron, where was a garden, 
into which he entered, and his disciples. And Judas also which betrayed him, knew 
tlie plaeeffip Jesus ofttfmes resdrtetl thither ivitb his disciples." John zvjil I, S. 



irretcheil repreaeotalions givea of them -iu booki of travels, 
coorejr do idea adequate to the appearauce tbej^ exhibit.^ 
There is a certaio air of graodefir, and of suJ^limity, express* 
ed by their maggj structure, by the boldness of their design, 
and by the aorabre hue prevaiiiJig Dot ooly ever ihe monu- 
ments themselves, but over all the sunoundiug rocks wheuce 
they were hewo, which is lost in the minu'eoess of engraved 
representation. t Jo order to form the sepulchres of Absalom 
aod of Zechariah, the solid substance of the mountain has it- 
self been cut away ; sufficient areas being thereby excavated, 
tiro monuments of prodigious size appear in the midst ; each 
seemini^to consist of a sin/e;le stone, although s'andi/ig as if 
erected by as architect, and adorned with columns^ appearing 
to support tlie edifice, whereof they ane in fact themselves in- 
tegral parts ^ tiie whole of each maii^iiienRi being of one en- 
tire block of stone. These worths may ttierefore be. consi<Iercd 
as belongini^ to sculpture rather than to architecture ; for, i^^^ 
mense as are the tombs, they are scul^Mnred instead of being' 
built. The Doric orc^er appears in the capitals of the co- 
lumns : hence it has beeu inferred, that .some pf^rsuns 'have 
decorated these places according to the rules of (jreek architec- 
ture since they were originally constructed ;§ but there is not 
the slightest reason for this conjecture. The colutniis are of 
that aocieot style and character which yet sppear among the 
works left by loaiau and JDoriao colonies iu the remains of 
their Asiatic cities ; particularly at Telmessus, where even 
tlie inscriptions denote a peHml iu history long anterior to tlie 
a^ra when such a fnedificatioii of these andeut slructurca 
Rttgfat have taken ^lace. It has never yet beeu determined 

• 

*Thc eogravings In fococlre^s Ferond volnme t>f his " De!iei1pt1on «f the East," 
'^«).'! 715. may be ooovidered u aJTordiog tbe moAt faitktul de!ine>ition of ^hese 
ninQumeuts ; but lUey are by no means adequate to the eifeet produced by the "V ^ 

•origtDals. *:■ 

'tMoQc. De Chftteaahriand, conshiorliis these monument** «s designed by Jetr^, 
who 1)ad adopted RoonetliinR of the Grecian model. Is particnlai^y happy fn de- 
Hl'ribiag tliaaiR^uiar taste wbiek resulted from the alliance. •* But** (Trav. vol. II. 
P. 103. Lon4. 1811.) '*in aaturali/Jng at Jerusalem the sr.:hitecture of Corinth Mo^r 
AtheoSt the lews liftermiXed ivFth it the foroM of their peculiar style. The tomhe 
la the valley of Jehosaphat display a maoifest alliance of the Rgvptiao and Grecian 
taste From this altiuice resulted a heterogeneous kind of aionnmeots, forming, as it 
were, the link between the pyramids and the parthenoo '♦ T^iis olisenration is set 
iess remarkable for its truth than for the judicious taste which it dieplays. 

t**The ornaments of this sepulehre (Absalom's) consist of twenty-four semi 
^cflumns of the Boric order, not fluted, Mix oa each front of the monujiexit.^' Cht- 
t«aubriaod*s Travels, vol. il. p. 100. TiOod.1811. 

j See Pococke*s Descript. of the East, vol. II. Lond. 1745. Pococlte described tb$. ' 
coluDun as of the Ionic order, and so designed tbem Accordinjc to notes in (he atii^ 
tbor's journal, tliey^are Doric; ami they are «o described bf Mous. Pe Cb&teaiu* 
teiaad. See Tnv.ia Greece, Palasst. ^. p. 108. Xoadw l»il. 
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when Uitte sepulchres were hewu, oor by vliat peeple.* 
They are a cotufnualioo of oue vast ceincteiy, exteodii^ 
along ihe base of aU the moantaluous elcvatbas irhkh mir- 
found Jerusalem upoo its southern and easteru sides; aud 
their appearance alooe, indepetidetitif of every other oonsidefa* 
lion, denotes the former existence of a uuroeroof, fionrisbioi^, 
aod powerful people. To relate tlie legends of the mooks 
concerning tliese places would be worse than silence, even if 

. they had not often been told before. The ^ SeptMurg cf Jc' 
kasapkatj*^ ;ind ihe *' Coot of St. Jame»^^^ are smatler worite, 
of the same nature with the monunients ascribed to Jksaimn 
and Zichariah, All df them contain apartments aod reeept»- 
ctes for the dead, henn in the same marveMous manlier. Jo> 
aephus mentions a monument erected by Absalom ; tnit be dc- 
8cril)es it as a marble SliU, distant tvro stadia from Jeru8atea.t 
The same, however, w said in Scripture to have boree the 
name of ," Absalom^ • Placer in tiie beginning of 'the eievenfli 
oeotury before the Clui^^tian tna.^ A very e^Hraoniinary 
circumslance concerning tlie two principal sepulchi^es is, that, 
at present, there is no percept ibte e/itrance to 'Ihe interior. 
The only way of gaining admittattce to that of Absalom is 
through a bole recently broken for the purpose; and to that of 
Zechariah, although the Jews pretend to a secret knowledge 
of some cucli opening", there is no eutrance of any . kuKi. 
After viewing these monuments, having now examined aH the 
antiquities to the south and east of Jerusalem, we creesed tlie 

^bed of the torrent Kedron by the bridge before mentioned : 
then, ascending to the city by a very steep hill, on which tra- 
ditioo relates that St. Steplien was stoned, we made the cir- 
cuit of the walls upon the northern aud western side ; and, 
having found nothing remarkable, entered by the gate of 
Jaffa. 

The streets of Jerusalem arc cleaner than those of any 
other town in the Levant ; though, like all of them, they arc 
very oanrow. The houses ai'e lofty ; and, as no windows ap* 

s 

*MoBs. D« CMttet'ibrhiod places th«*.m among the Greek ao4 Bnman monQorents 

3f Pap»n iimcs (See Trav. vol. II. p. 95.) erected by the Jews. " If I wrre re- 

' <]iilred/* fays 'le. ''Ibid. p. lOl.) " to fix precisely the age in i«hicb these mausoleurpe 

>iere erected, I shoufd place it about the time of the aiJianee between the Jews aod 

the fjarf-djemuniaos, under the first Maccabees,*' 

t Astiq. lib. vik cap. 9. Colon. 1 691 . 

\ ^*.Nqw Abaaiom, io his liretime. bad taken and reared up for iiionelf a pillar, 
w^h is Id the kiu^s dale ; for he said, I bare so son to keen up my name io rcmem' 
t^raoce*. aad he called the pilhr after his 0V9 naoie. eed at is called, unto this davr 
AJI^<9i;8;i;aQe." 2Saw. svlii, 10. 



pear o» aay of the lower stories, aiid those above are latticed, 
tbe (Mtet^ aeems to be betweeo blatik walls. We visited the 
bazars, or shops, whkb are in a molt uo wholesome situation, 
being covered over, aud, to all appearance, a oursery for eve- 
Yj spectea of contagion. Hardly aoy thing iras exposed for 
sale ; the various articles of commerce were secreted, through 
iear .of Turkish rapacity. Our inquiry after medals was not 
tltended arith any success ; but an Armenian prckluced a very 
fioe antique gem, a carnelian deeply iiitagliated, representing 
a beautlftti female liead deeorated with a lautel chaplet. He 
Bsfced 9i piastre for it, smiling at the same time, as if he thought 
it iiot worth a par&. Upon being paid his demand, he threw 
down tite gen% e^rly seiaung the money, and burst into a£ 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

On the following morning, July the eleventh, we left Jem- 
S8lcm by Che gate of Daonscns, on the nortlnrest side, to view 
the extraordinary buvial place erroneously called tbe *' sepul- 
chire§ cf ik0 kings 0j Judithj'* iWsidiai about a^mile from the 
>ralls. This place does not exhibit a single sepulchral cham- 
ber, aa to the instances so lately described, but a series of sub- 
terraneouB chambers, extending in different directions, so as to 
form a sort of labyrinth, resembling the still more wonderful 
example lying wtetwardof Alexandria in EgpyU by some call- 
ed the ^ ae^ehres of the Ptolemies.^' £ach chamber con- 
taina a certain imoiber of teceptacles for dead bodied, not be- 
ing much larger than. one eoffifls, but having the more regular 
formc<f obkmg paraUelograma ; thereby diiTering from the or- 
dtaary appearance f^reseoted in the sepulchral crypts of this' 
country, wiiere the ^ras, although of tbe same form, is gene* 
rally of very considerable size, and resembles a large cistern. 
The taste manifested hi the interior of these chambers seems 
also to denote a later period in the history of the arts : tbe 
^W\ and neatness visible in the carving is admirable, and 
there is much of ornament displayed in several parts of the 
work.* We observed also slabs of marble, exquisitely sculp- 
tared : these we had never seen in - the burial places before 
mentioned. The entrance is by an open court, excavated in- 
a stratum of white limestone, like a quarry. It is a square of 
tinrty yards. Upon the western side of this area appears the 

* '• Optis rert stngulftre, magna iodtistrio,- admirablle visu, d)gnum()ue Regiia sepul- 
(^hvis. Neque xerb crediderim buic simile, ant vetustius ioto orhe t«iTarum repe- 
riri posse.'* Joanaes Zuallardus, apud J. R. YillalpaQdum. YM. Cluaresm. Elucitfc 
*. S. lib. Ti. c. 8. AaXr. m9 
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noutli of t CArerfi, twelve jards wide, exbtbitiiig, over lire 
eottnoee; aa arcMtrave with a beaBttfulty sculptured frieze. 
Etitfrrin^ tfifs earero, and lamiug' to the left, a secood 
architrave appears above the entrance to aaother cavera, bul 
00 Bear to the floor of the cave a&'barelj to admit the passage 
•fa man*8 body through the apertifre. We lighted some was: 
tapen, and here deccended into the first chamber. la the 
sides of it were other square opeuin;!:8, lik^ door frames offer- 
Inf^ passaj^es to yet interior chambers. In one of these we 
feand the operculum of a white marble coffin :* this was eotire- 
1} covered with the richest and most beautiful sculpture, bu|^ 
like all the other sculptured work about the place, it represent- 
ed nothing of the human figure, nor of any aninipl, but consist- 
ed entirely of foliage and flowers, and principally of the leaves 
tod branches of the vine. 

As to the history of iliis most princely place of burial,^ we 
shall find it difficult to obtain much informatioB. That it waa 
not what its name implies, is very evident ; because the sepul- 
chres of the kings of Judah were ie Mount SSon. The 
most probable opInioB is mointained by Pococke,t who consi- 
dered it as the sepulchre of* Helena, queen of Adiabene. De 
Chateaubriand has since adopted Pocoeke^s ophiion.:^ But 
both these writers, speaking of the pyramids rientioaed by Jo- 
iephus at Helena's monument,} have overlooked the testimony 
of Eusebitis upoa tlie subject, and of his commentator Vafed- 
us. According to Eusebius,!! eonspicttous pillars,^ rather thaa 
f^raroids, 2THaai aia«anei2, denoted, in bis time, the^te of 
Helena's burial place : and it may be urged, that SUlae*^ are 
iodeed very appropriate characteristics of the exterior of aa 

X 

* This is MMnr&ved iji L« BffuyB*s Travels. Sea.plate faciflg p. 185. torn. IL Yoy. 

a a Levant. Paris, 1725. 

j Dewriptioii of tbo Cit^t, vol II. p. 20: Lond. T745. Sea the plan of these ee- 
prilchres, beautifuliy eograved in the fifth plate of that volume. 

t See Trar. in Greece, Palaest. kc vol. II. p. 106. JLond. Kl-I, 

fjoaepb. ADtiq.lU>. XX. e. :^ Coloo. TSdl. 

{] Tnt yi roi 'E^vm fc 5n aal 6 ovyTpofpfut Itroirko-aro nv^yivnv^ ilcirt iCv <n^cu 
l^tceipaviU iv wpoacTtlots Otimwrai "rk vCv AfX/ou' tou 6i ^Aiia^vtov (6vour oSm pa- 
(TiAiCcrou ikiyiro. *' Ceteru» Heleoae illua cujus meotio fit a, Joaepfao, illuatrea- 
HtiainnuDi extant cippi in auburbiis Hierosolyniorum, quae Butato nomine nunc 
J^liaappellatur: eamque Adiabenorum regiaam fuisse perhibent*^ Eusebii Hist. 
Mlcl. lib. ii. c. 12. p. 50. Paris, 1£59. 

•*Tbe reader is requested to examine the olrserrations concerning sepolchral pll- 
larai pp- 1«3, 10. of the aathor's account of the Greek Marbles at Cambridge ; f 
yrhUA he is no ir able to add the following remarks from Valesius. ** In hoc Eusebii 
- loco trrfikat sunt eoluninae. sen eippt sepuiefarales in quibus bumatorum nomiua per- 
scritebantur. De hi.i scholiastes Aristmihanis in Cquttibus et in Avibi's. Earuai. 
vsus etiam apud Romanoa. Nam Die, in lib. 67. de funebri cena, ait crhKnv Ta^i5^' 
i-Kur- 7t^ o^dv va^iama-f id u Sitoiia, attrcni Ixovcrav. Idem in lib. 69 de equi- 
fiorystbenii sepulchre eandem vocem uaurpat. In veter ibus glosais cr'f\Kn clppti* 
vfd Jltvf . Cicero lit libro 2 da legibus colittuiaf dixit* ubi a(it d« sej^ukJjKil^ (O^- 
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sticiiSDt'sepfuIchre, and more reconcilable if lib the accouat oC 
fheir subsequent dbappearauee, Yalesitis,* comineatiiig upoo 
these words of Eusebiu:^ is at a loss to reconcile the sttiae 
with the pa^amids noticed by the Jewish Historian. ** TwicC)'^ 
says he, ^' does Josephus^ in the same book,, call them MmnUr 
ments (Mnr^fti*). Rufinus uses the word sepulchre ; and Je- 
romf calls it a maiAsa^aiifi,' which still existed ia bis time," 
Valesius theo proceeds to cite Paa8auias4 who^ ^e^ing of 
the two most memorable sepulchres that were kjBowo, mentions 
those of Maiisolus io Caria, and that of Helena in Judaea. 
But Villalpandus notices a pyramid yet visible at these caves;§ 
raeauiug, probably, a pillar with a pyramidal summit. Jose- 
phtu describes the sepulchre of Helena as being to the north 
of the city ;j| and although he mentions the " Rugfal Caoes^^ 
immtdiateiy after the notice of Helena's Sepulchre, the cir- 
cumstance of his allusion to the pyramids at the latter,** 
one of which, actually seen by Yillalpandus,!! having since 
diappeared, and thereby warranted the possible annihilation 
of tlie other two, is deemed sufficient by JPococke to identify 
the place alluded to by the Jewish historian. Indeed^ it seems 
evident, that by tlie ^' Ro^ Caves'^ nothing more is intended 
by Josephus tiiantlie regal Sepulchre of Helena he had before 
mentioned; thus repeated under a different appellation. *' The 
third walV sajs he,}^ "began at the tower Hippicus; whence 

rnens Alexandrio'us Id libro 5. Stromat. scribit Hipparclxam PytbQgoreum eo quod 
arcaoa oaagntfi evuig&sset d collegio ej^ctum fuisse. «^. eivpum el pOBitum fuisse 
tanqurai mortiio, ml trHiknv ir* o&ru jtAc^tu^ OiA N£KPU{.** Vtdesii Annot, 
ifiiHb. ii. Hist. Eccl. Euaeb. p. 32. Ibid. 

* Ubl supra. 

i Hieronymvs in oratiooe d« obitu Paulae. 

i Fausan. to Arcadicis. Vid. cap. xvi. p. 633. Ed. Xyland. Lips. 1G96. 

f Vid. Joban. Baptist, Vitlalpaod. torn. Itl. Apparatus lib. iii. cap. 1. et in tua An- 
tiquae Jerusalem Deacriptiooe. * 

tl Josephus De Rell Jad. lib. vi. c. 6. Colon. 1691. 

*»*0 d( Movi^al(os r&Tf Imivrv iarH, wa\ r^ tS d5cA(pS irl^-4/as cf( 'IxpoaM^ Od- 
■4/OI rpocira^v kv ittCs 1rupe^ilorlv, iu h fi^Tiip wayicrutvdaiu i^tXs tov dpiS^ov rpfa 
(Ti^ia Tfl« Tftv 'Upocokoiiir&v vSktus dirix^aai. *' Monobabazus autem oasa ejus et 
fralis tui misit Hierosolyma, condenda in extructis ab ipsa pyramidibus iribus oume- 
KO, tertio ab urbe HieroBolymitaBa fitadio dissitle." Josepb, Antlq. lib. xx. c. 2. p. 
6B9. Colon. 1691. 

ff See Pocoeke, *« Descript of the East," vol. II. p. 20. Lond. 1745. 

U TtjJ TpiTtj) d< ?iv dpx^ d 'Imriiws ir6p7os, 59iv [iixpi t3 popn's xAi'mXTOi uaTCnrj/ay 
hri TTiv ^^wov vbpyov, Iniira aafifijwv dvimpii rflt 'EXlvns l^Lvr^u^uv' 'A^jo^nvn 
SoB'iXif ^v oStd, H(a.ra ^aaikiM . iL-hrt^' »a\ Sia, (rmKaim ^(urthu&v iir\wv6iuvoif 
in^imro fuv jbivial^) ntp^ Nam t<^ tS Vvaxpifjit Trp0(ra7ppcu<$|i{v(i}v jiv^ixa. 
" Tertio autem muro ifiitiumdabat turris Hippica, uhde versus Borealena tractum 
aeae exteodens ad tiirrim usque l^ephioam, deinde protendens sese fsxadver£0 
iBoaiimenti Helenae, qtw Adiabeoorunk^rregina erat et Izatae regis mater et per- 
apelofficas regias in loogum ductus flectebator quidem in angulari turri prope moou* 
mentum Fullonis dictum.'* Josepbi de fieU. Jud. lib. v. cap. 4. torn. 11. p. S28.. 
Ed. HaTercanuu, 1726. 

2 Ii2L 
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exteodiog to the nortlt, to the tower Piepbimii ; tbeo reacfinig' 
oDwaril, opposite to the sepulchres ol Heleoa, queen of Aciia« 
bene, and mother of king Izates ; and being prolonged b7 the 
Rejaf Caves (i. c. cryptie of Helena's sepulchres) It bent, witiv 
a tower at the comer, near the monuaieat called the FuUerV 
The historian^ in this passage, is not necessarily referring tor 
^wo distiiict places of burial : the "* SepuUkrt tf HeleM^^ and 
the **' Rin^al Cmms^^* are, in all probability, only different oamea 
of the same place. Nothing seems to have excited more sur- 
prise than tlie doom of these chambers, of which Mautrdrell 
published a very particular description.* Only one remained 
hangiog in his time. ^ It consisted of a plat^ ef^slone, about 
six inches in thickness, carved so as lo- resemble a piece of 
wainscot. This tuirne<^ upon tw» hinges, which were of the 
same entire piece of stone wkh the door.*' Manndrell after- 
ward explains the metlwd by which this work was accomplish- 
ed.f The same sort of door exists among the scfuhdiies at 
Telmessus, and is described in a former part of thb volume^ 
But the ancients possessed the art of being able to close these 
doorrio such a maaiief, that no one could have access to. the 
sepulchres who was not acquatated with the secr^ method of 
opening them, unless by violating the sepulchre, and forcing 
a passage through their stone panuels. This has been done hy 
the moderns, in some lostaBces, at Telmessus, with a view (» 
rifle the tombs; and the doors, tliough broken, still remain 
clbseil, wiih their -binges unimpaired. Pausanias, describing^ 
'tihe Sepulchre of Helena at Jerusalem, mentions§ this contri- 
vance : '* It was so contrived, that the daot of the sepulchre, 
which was of stone, and similar in all respects to &e sepulchre 
itself, could never bo-opcBed, except upon the returd of the 

same diy and hour in each succeeding year t it then opened of 

«. • - « 

^ Joaro. fironrielep. to Jeras. p. 77. Oitf. ITSh 

t IMd. p. 78. 

t Se« chap, VIII. 

\ 'E^pai'otf Sk 'EXivitr tuvsihoi ijrryGijp/af- rispor io-Ttv Iv v6Kn £oA«MOit * > 
is IdcKpos noriQaXcv SJPt>iitai(av ^cunKtvs' iifpnix^vnTai di iv t^ r6jpu rnv Mpav 
'.liaiuf frdvra iaav t<? Td(p({) AidfvnVf f^ ir^npov lo-ouof^ic-fai vptv fiv ^ipav u 
cut koi wpav r6 hot vray6/f^ rnv av-Hw tSit St urd p(5v» t5' finxovnixaros dvotxdfr<ra 
■ai oh noKv Imayfi'^oci <TuvixXitff9t> dt* 6k{y^t. tStov fiiv &f} firu* riv di St^Ko^ 
■Xf6voy dvo[|cn vf ipc^jjuvei, dvoi^cu iiiv obu fiv, Mcud^nr dt ahrvTi Trp^rtpov ^o^^fuvos. 
■' Et auud H6brfte08 id Solymorum urbe^ quun RoBnoorum Inperator fottdltus ex* 
^idit, Heleoae iodigeoie miilieris sepulchrum miri operis est, in^eo enira ostium f*- 




mu Is jKread. caf , jcri. p  633. edit lubAlJ. X<ip8. 1696 
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ilscif, bf means of the mechaobni alone ; and after a abort inter* 
valekMed. again. Such was the case at the time stated : had 
you tried to open it at any other time, you would not have 
^succeeded, tml have broken it first, in the attempt;^' Paiasar 
uias here evidently alludes to tlie art thus possessed, and to m 
door like that whidi Maundrell has described as belougiog to 
this sepulchre. Whendoorsof this* kind were once closed, h 
was not very probable that any one would attempt to open 
them by violence ; although certain instances did occur of thf^ 
plunder of tombs, as in the example afforded by Josephus in 
the history of Herod*''^ But such conduct was always con** 
ttdered to i^e, in a very hi^h degree, impious ;t and the supcrr 
siitioQ meBtioned by Qtu^v'^smius, as recorded by Iiivy4 whlck 
considered a nnned sepulchre an ill omen ; must have tended, 
together with the veneration in which tombs were belds 
toward their constant preservation 

After leaving these tombs, we again made the circuit of the 
ivhole city, keeping as close to tiie walls as pbssible, and re- 
maining all the while on horseback. In this manner we were • 
exactly one hour and a half employed, from the time we left 
the gate of Damascus until we returned to it again, our horses 
proceeding at a fool's pace. When we regained the city, we 
waited upon the governor, to thank hin» for the civilities we 
had received. Upon this occasion, we used all the interest we 
had with him^ by means of Djezsar . Pacha's own iaierpreter, 
to obtain admission into the mosque of the. temple of Solomon^ 
or mosque erected upon the site of that temple by the Calipli 
Omar, io the seventh century.f He entreated us not to urge 
the request, saying his own life would certainly be required. as 
the price of our admisstoo : *we were thereibre compelled ta 
rest satisfied with the ioterestuig view it afibrded from his win- 
dows, which regarded the area of tlie temple. . The sight was 
so grand, that we did not hesitate in pronouocitig it tlie most 
magnificent piece of architecture i» the Turkish empire; and,^ 
considered externally, far superior to the Mosque of Saint 
Sophia in Constantinople. By the sides of the spacious area 
in which it stands, are certain vaulted remains: these plainly 

^ Josepfaust li^ XTr. Antiq. 6. 11. Cbloo. 1631. 

1 " Quod 9\ apud prhcos, sepulcfarum diratum ftilsse, res fuit haUU mali ominls. 
ut te<:taturLiTiu8, et Alexander co^eiao hermooe retulit; HaoDibali, inquit, cum ex 
Mia Africaffl petefet, sepulchiuitt diruptum avspiciuai feraie.^ Quaresm. Klucidt^ 
ai. 8. rib. JT. c. 8. ABtT. If35. 

5^A.D&37. 
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deoete llie oKKoory of the ancieots ; snd evideoce oia'y "Se 
adduced taprore Umt Uiey belonged to the foundations of 
Selomoo's Temple. We obBerved also that reticulated stucco, 
irhich 18 cooimoolf eoosldered as an evidence of Roman work. 
Phocaa believed' the whole space surrouodini^ this building to 
he the aocleot area of the temple ;* and Oolius, in his notes 
upon the Astronomy of Alfergauesyfaays, the whole founda* 
tion of the original edifice remained.^ ^ ^o ^^^ mosque it- 
self, there is no building at Jenaalem that can be compared 
ifith it, either in beauty or riches. The lofty saracenic pomp 
ao nobly displayed in the style of the building ; its numerous 
arcades; itscapacious dome, with all tiie statdy decorations of 
tlie place ; its t:xtensive area, paved and variegated with the 
ehoicest marbles ;§ the extreme neatness observed in every 
avenue toward it ; and, lastly, the sumptuous costume observa- 
ble in the dresses of all the eastern devotees, passing to and 
from the saootnary, malce it altogether one of the fii^st s^bts^ 
the Mahometans have to boast. 

We afterward visited the Greek and Armenian convents. 
The former consists- of many separate establishments, which, 
though small, are well^supported. The Armenian Monastery 
is well worth seeing, bting tlie largest in Jerusalem ; il ia 
maintained in a degree of splendor, accompanied at the same time 
with neatness, cleaoUoess, and order^ very surpiisiog in this 
-part of the world;* and particularly so, because every thing: 
belonging to it is Oriental. The Patriarch makea his appear- 
ance in a flowing vest of silk, instead of a Monkish habit, and 
every thing around him bears the character of eastern raagni£U 
ccnce. He'teceives his visiters in re^l stateliness;- slttiag^ 
' amidst clouds of incense, and regaling them with ail the luxuries 
of a Persian Court We conversed with him for some time, 
and were much struck with his potished manners < and sensible 
eon versation. He seemed to be quite as well aware of what 
was passing in the western world, as if he had regularly re- 

**Ey TV ifxolf^ datiii^ t8 inpiuvCfUi voS Im(vh r& ZokmiMvros ${«p5{UM)r. And. 
aeain, io another part of lh« same chapter, 'E^tahv 6\ rS vo& i<m wtotabKiov 
nTya ktUcrnarov ii iroAaii^v, us oJitm, th fuy6Mva& d4ff«5ov. PAocc DtxrijA. 
T.S.axp.U. CoUm. 1653. 

t Alferganes, AlOagao, or Alfergifii, flowisbed about the year 800, of oar aera. 
Oolius, Professor of Mathematics at Ley den, published the third and best transla- 
tion of bia wrhings, io 1669 See Lalaode^s AstroDOny, torn. I. p 122. Paris, 1792. 

|>« Totum aotiqui sacri funduin." 

$ ^EvTOf Kol kMr6sj voiiAKoiS )jUxpMdpoir, xai '4n^7<Tiv iywaXKnv^ivos. *' Intua ^x- 
teriuaque variia marmoribus, et te9seliaU>opere.cootf«c(watviD." RiOcaePeserfpt 
T. S cap. 14. Celeo. 16^6. 
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cetvedtlie gazette^ of Europe, and had bimielf fifured ia the 
cabinets of its princes.* The approachiDg dovofall of the 
Turkish empire 18 an eveot which' of course every reflecting 
mind roust contemplate with ea|;er anticipation ; and every 
means conducive to this end is hailed as an iDstrument in the 
hand of God. Whether the armies of France or the fleets af 
England occasion signs of its approximation, the universal 
church of Syria, howsoever distributed and divided by sects — 
Armenians, Georgians, Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts, Nestorians» 
Catholics, Syrians, Druses, Marooites, together with all dis- 
tinctions of Jewish worshippers, Samaritans, Karaites, Rab- 
biDists — are ready to bestow upon them their praises and their 
blessings. Thus, if a Frenchman arrive in Jentsalem, as in 
the recent instance of De Chateaubriand, they talk to him of 
the victories of Bounapart^, and the prowess of Frenchmen ift 
tlie Holy Land, as if they were preaching for a new crusade. 
If an Englishman, they lavish commendations and benedictions 
upop ^e heroes of the British Navy; dwelling with eutbusi- 
asm upon the exploits of Nelson at Abonkir ; upon those of 
Sir Sidney ^mith at Acre; and upon the glorious fate of the 
lamented Abercrombie. 



* A tnoDk at the convent of St. Sabk, o«tr the Dead Sea, hegao to rsteal to liPB». 
JH Cb&teaubrUiM] *' tM tunit Qftftc eouzt ofRmsid.'' See Trav. toI. 1. pp i0^4i3^ 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

THE HOLY LANa— JERUSALEM, TO B£THL£< 

HEM, JAFFA, AND ACRE. 

Joumty io Belhlehem — Sinptlar Example of dexterity in c 
Goat — Fiew of Bethlehem — Prospect of &£ Dead Sea — 
Erroneous iMtions entertained of this Lake — Cause of those 
Opinions — Authors hy nhotn it is described — Precautiotis 
upon entering Bethlehem — Descent into the Valleu — Criti- 
cal Examnation of a Passage in Jqsephus — Davias Well — 
Interesiina; Circumstances connected wiih its History — An- 
tiquity of Eastern Wells — Account if Bethlehem — TonA of 
fiachel-^Caverns — Terebinthine Fale-- Valley qfJeisemiah 
— Vegetable Productions — Arabs — Bethoor — RaineL—'HiS' 
iery^ that City — St, George ofDiaspoUs — Ramges caused 
by the Plague — Je^a — hnprobability.ef the supposed Mas- 
scure by Buonaparte — Andent History rf Jaffa — Vpyage 
eUong the Coast — Ccesarea — Return to Acre* 

Wh£N we had seen all, and mucli more than is worth do- 
lice, 10 Jerusalem ; and had obtained from the superior of tlie 
Franciscan Monastery the usual certificate given to pilgrims,'^ 
of the dtflfcrent places we had visited in the H0I7 Landf we 
prepared for our departure. The worthy friars, who had 
treated us with very great attention, finding that we were de- 
termined to go to Bethlehem, where the plague then raged 
with fatal violence, told us," with expressions of regret, that 
they could not again receive us, if we persisted in our inten- 
tion. We therefore took leave of them, resolved at all events 
4o see the place of our Saviour's nativity, and ilien continue 
our journey to Jaifa, without entering Jerusi^lem in our re- 
turn. 

Upon our road, we met an Arab with a goat, which he led 
about the country to exhibit, in order to gain a livelihood for 
itself and its owner. He had taught this animal, w^hile he ac-* 

* This certificite entitles perfons of the Greek cburcb to the title of hadf^ It is a. 
/irurioiiB decumeo^and bs^ therelpre bf en prosfiTTeUfor tb.e appendix to tbis Vclumfii. 
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oompanied its oiovemeots with a son^, to mount upon little cy- 
lindrical blocks of wood, placed successively ooe above the 
other^ and iu shape resembling the diceboxes belonging to a 
backgammon table. In this manner the goat stood, first upon 
the. top of ooe cylinder, then upon the top of two, and after- 
ward of three, four, five, and six, until it remained balanced 
upon the summit of them all, elevated several feet from the 
ground, and with its fore feet collected upon a single poiot,> 
without throwing down the disjointed fabric whereon it stood. 
The practice is very ancient. It is also noticed by Sandys.* 
Nothing can show more strikingly the tenacious footing pos- 
sessed by this quadruped upon the jutty points and crags of 
rocks ; and the circumstance of its ability to remain thus poised 
may render its appearance less surprising^ ad it is sometimes 
seen in the Alps, and in all mountairKHis countries, with hard- 
ly any place for its feet upon the sides, and by the brink of 
most tremendous precipices.f The diameter of the upper 
eylimier, on which its foiir feet ultimately remained until 
the Arab imd ended his ditty, was only two inches ; and the 
length of each cylinder was six inches. The most curious 
part of the performance occurred afterward ; for the Arab, to 
convinceiisof the animal's attention to the turn of the air, in- 
terrupted the de capo : as often as he did this, the goat tottered, 
appeared uneasy, and, upon his becoming suddenly silent in 
tiie middle of his song, it lieU to the groilnd. 

After travelling for about an hour, from the time of our leav- 
ing Jerusalem, we came in view of Bethlehem, and hahed to 
enjoy the interesting s!o:ht. Tlfc town appeared covering the 
vidfje of a hill on the southern side of a deep and extensive 
valley, -and reaching from east to west ; the tjiost conspicuous 
object being the monastery, erected over the cave of the na- 
tivity, in the suburbs and upon the eastern side. The battle- 
ments and walls of this building seemed like those of a vast 
foilress. The Dead Sea below, upon our left, appeared so 

* Sandys saw this in Gran«i Cairo. " There arc in this city, and haye beene of long, 
a sort of people that do get their livinss by shewing of feates with birds and beasts, 

exceeding tberein all suc'» as have bin famous amongst us I have seen then* 

' make both dogs and goates to set their fourc feet on a little turned pillar of tvood, about 
a foot high, and no broader at the end than the palm of a hand.* cliipbing from one to 
two set on the top -of ooe another; and so the third and fourth; and there turne about 
as often as their masters would bid them.** Sandys' Travels, p. 126. Lond. 1637. 

t •» On the cliffs above hung a few goats; pne of them danced, and scratched a» 
car with its hiod foot, io a place where I woulU not have stood stock etill— 

For all beneath the moon.** 
Sec ♦• Gmy's Lctticr to Whtrton," f. 3»5. Memoirs by MasoD, Loud. ITS. . 
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near to ua^ tbat ve thought we could haye rode thither in a 
Tety short space of time* StUI nearer stood a raountaf o upoa 
lis western shore, reaemhling, in its form, the cone of Yesuvius, 
near Naples, and havins; also a crater upon its top, which was 
plainly ^Igcenitble. The distance, however, is much greater 
than it mppears to be ; the magnitude of the objects beheld ia 
this fine prospect causing them to appear less remote thaa they 
ceally are.* The atmosphere a'as remarkably clear and se- 
rene ; but we saw none of those clouds of smoke,' which, by 
some writers, are said to exhale from the surface of lake As- 
phaltites, nor from any neighbouring mountain. Every thing 
about it was^ in the highest degree, grand and awful. Its deso- 
kte, although majestic features, are well suited to the tal^ 
mlated concerning it by tiie inhabitants of the country, who 
ail speak of it with terror, seeming to shrink from the narrative 
of its def:citful allurements an<l ^leacHy influence, ^ ^^ Beautiful 



fruit," say they. 



«c 



grows 



upon Its shores, which is no 



sooner touched, than it becomes dust and bitter aslies.'' In ad- 
ditioQ to its physical hon-ors, the region around is said to be 
more perilous, owing to the ferocious tribes wandering upon 
the shores of the lake, than any otiier part of the Holy Land. A 
passion for the niaj-velloiis has thus aifixed, for ages, false 
characteristics to the anblimest associations of natuml scenery 
in tlie whole world; for^ although it be now known that the waters 
of this lake, instead of proving destructive of animal life, 
swarm with mjriads of fishes ;\ thai, iustead of falling victims 
to its exhalations, certains birds^ make it their peculiar resort ; 
that shells abound upon its shores ;§ that the pretended ** fruit, 
containing ashes,'^ is as natural and as admirable a production 
«f nature as the rest of the vegetable kingdom ;{j that bodies 

* It ts pleasing to caafiriB. by actual observation, the strong ioternal evitlenccs of 
tliesenuinelie^sof Sandys' aarrstive. Tbe!<e were his remarks upon the same spot. 
" From tUa ridge of hiia, the I^ead Sea doth appears as if oeere at band: but not 
8o found by the traveller ; for that those fiigh declining mountaioea are not to be di- 
rectly deseCBded.*' Sandys* TnrrelSt p. 17S. Lond, 1637. 

t '• About midnight I heard a noise upon the lalce. The Betfalebemites told me 
that it proceeded from legions of small fish, which come and leap about upon the 
shore.** DeCb8Lteaubriand*s Travels, vol. I. p. 411. Lond. 1811. 

t See MaundrelPs Journey, p. t^4. Oxf 1721 . There were many lalces irbere the 
same fable was related of birds (ailing dead in flying over Ihem. A lake of this na- 
ture was called Avernus, f. e. Aoajrcst wUhimt birds. Reland refutes tlie fable, as 
applied to the Lake Asphaltiies. **t;iuod vero quidam scribunt aves supra larum 
himc volantes necari, nuncquidem certe experientiae repugnat.** Palaest Illust. 
lib. i. cap. 38. Utr. 1714. * 

h See Maundrell, Hasselquist, etc. 

11 It is the fruit of the Sotoii«n Mdongena. Hasselquist found it In Sundance near 
tbe Uttd aet. When the froM is attacfced by an ioseet ( Taiihredoti tke iaaide tWBS 
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sink or float io it, according to the proportion of their gravity 
to the gravity of the water ;* that its vapours are not more 
insalubrious t!)an those of any olher lake;f that innumerable 
Arabs people the neighbouring district ;| notwitfistanding all 
these fjtcts are now well established, even the latest authors 
by whom it is mentioned, and one among the number, froih 
whose writings some of these truths have been derived, con- 
tinue to (ill their descriptions with imaginary horrors,§ and 
ideal phantoms, wliich, though less substantial than the '^ black 
perpendicular rocks" around it, " cast their lengthened sha- 
<lows over the waters of the Dead Sea."|| The ancients, as 
it is observed by the traveller now alluded to,**^ were raucli 
better acquainted with it than are the moderns : and, it may 
be added, the time is near at hand, when it will be more phi- 
Lisophically examined.tt The present age is not that in 
which countries so situated cau long continue unexplored* 
The thirst of kgowledge, and the love of travel, have attain- 
ed to such a pitch, that every portion of the globe will be 
ransacked for their gratification. Indeed, one of the advan- 
tages derived from the present perturbed state of nations is 
that of directing the observation of enlightened travellers to 
regions. they probably would not otherwise have noticed. 

to dust; the skin os!y remaiuing eat'tre, aoci of a beautiful colour. S^e Ilaaaelquist's 
'J'rav. p. 2B8. Lnml I'/Si'.. 

* De Ch&teautrt-iancrs Travels, vnl. 1. p 416. Iif>nd. 1811. This author eives (Il». 
]). 412 ) tbe analysis ot' i(3 waitM>, btriiig the result of an experiment maile iu I<oa- 
chMi, uj*^ aboillp of it, Irou^iit iioim; l.y Mr Gordon. Its !>pecific gravity is 1^11. 
It i> perteetly tran^parentt-aud coulaiiis the follow iog suhstaocest id the undermeu* 
tiuueU proportloui ; 

M'.niit ofllme 5.920 • 

Maiueaia 10,245 

hmla ' . lU,;O0 

iSuiphatof liDie ..... ,0j4 

2l.5COJnlOO. 

t " The pestilential vapours said to mue from its bosom are reduced to a strong 
cmell of sea-wHter, be " De Cliattaubiiaud's Travels, vol. 1. p 416. Lend. lUll. 

tlbi*Kp. 417, • 

f .*• A dwDia! sound proceeded from this lake of death, like the stifled clamours 
of the peoplp en^ulpbeU in its wjiterd I ! !"'lbiri. p. 413. 

)l Ibid. p. 407. 

*^ ll.id. p. 416. 
^ -f f The present stale of Europe has driven many travellers toward thia part of Asia, 
gilted i^itli every e:>>Iatvraeut requisite for thr, un<!ertakin;. Tlione who shall firbt 
make us aciiiiainted ^ith the natural history and productions of tliis extraordinary 
and uufre iiicoted rci;io:i, will be amply rtw*arde<l for th^^ir eaterprize. Such travel- 
lers vrill of course h.ive learned to dcritJe the i lie rumours circulated cooceming the 
country. Even tlie danger to be apprelienileJ from the Arnl>s. may, with proper 
precaution, U^ avoided. White this i^s uriung, lai>ourers are in the vineyard, and 
the hdrve.st is* I)e?un. A .Seetzeu and a Biinkhardt have explored the country, 
and they wi;l not return without due prooi's of -their industry. But let us also hope 
that some of our own couutrymen, from tbe number of those now travelling in the 
ea^ti ^ill contribute their pocti >n totvard the iliusUaUon 0;' regions so little kaovu) 
10 liie gctisraphcr auJ the iihllosopber. 
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^^^ Clarke's tr^tels. 

Reland, lu his account of Lake Aaphahitea,* after ioserf- 
Jog copious exlracls (rom Galen concering (lie properties aud 
qualitj of the water, aud its natural hislorj, proceeds to ac- 
cofiot for the strange fables that have prevailed with regard 
to Its deadly influence, by showing that certain of the ancieiDs 
counfoumied tlib lake with another, bearing the same appcl- 
lation of Asphaltites (which signifies nothing more than bHu^ 
nunmiSji new Babylon; and that they attributed to it quail- 
ties which propel ly belonged to the Babylonian waters.! An 
account of the properties of the Babylonian lake occurs in 
the writings of VitruviU8.§ of PIiny,|| of Aihenaus,** and of 
Xiplnlinus :tt from their various testimony it is^evident that aH 
the pIi«uomena supposed to belong to the lake Asphaltites, 
near Babylon, were, from the similarity of their nanies, ulti- 
mately considered as the natural characteristics of the Judsean 
lake ; the two Asphaliites being coofounded.tt Thu-, when 
Dioscondes, extolling the Bilmnen Jtulatctm above alV other 
adds that It IS also lound in Babylon,§5 he is evidently refer' 

r"fin V. ^^"'?*"^"^ ^^"fc^s mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
IUB.|i|| 1 he Arabian geographers, and among ihcsc Ibn Idris **« 
,«dmilled all the fabulous opinions concerning the Dead 'sea 
which were found in the writings of the Greeks and Romaf^* 
According to them, no animal found in other waters existed 
here. Among tlie numerous asserters of the temarkable ..ne- 
cific gravity of the water, almost every ancient author may 
be uicluded, by whom llie lake has been meolionedj x\Z% 

^T^M^h ^"«^^ "^- '!• ^^^- ^ ***•"• ' P 238 Traj. Bat. 1714. 

t ** Mare mortuum, in quo nUill poteral esse vita'e tt m'.rp aT«o.j • 

fd'^jtei.'^'^"'"''' " «'• s"«"«» '-"•'-w«i»; ^^^nts Ti^rrcor' 

t" Credo itaque confudisse quosclam reteruro liunc lacum Asnh«lflf«». 

i, ^^^Vl ***"• ^"'- *^*P- 3- Amst. 16.19.9 
, Pun. hb. XXXV, cap. 15. torn. III. pp 459.460 t n«f iroe 
♦*Athcii.lib.il«p.5. L. Bat.J612. ' I" B'»t- IC35. 

tj Xipbilia. ij] Epitome Dionis, p. »52. 
U *• It« q"0d d* lacu Aspbaltitc Babvionlae fama fereLatnr Ai.v.^^ . . 

Babylonia continet spectatu dijrna et adroinm!^ V^^^ ^r^^' ' ** ^^"'ta sane 
m Te5t. Ceo.?. "kMb. i» Rel"w.''i'ffi7iu'Tc.p" ^"?Z V^^'lT =""*■ " 
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noticed by Aristotle ;* and it can hardly be doubted but that 
their testimonies have some foundation in reality. MaundreU^ 
ATTonxHS, as he is emphatically styled by Reland,t is eii- 
titled to implicit confidence in this, as in aH other matters, 
irhere he speaks from his own practical observation. '^ Beii^ 
willing,'" says he,;^ ** to make an experiment of its strength, I 
vent into it, and found it bore up my body in swimming with 
an uncommon force. But as for that relation of some authors, 
that men wading into it were buoyed up t0 the top as soon as 
they go as deep as the navel, I found it, upon experiment, 
not true*" There is scarcely a single ancient geographer 
who has not mentioned something concerniiig this inland sea. 
Josephus, Julius Africanus, and Pausanias, describe it from 
their own ocular evidence. The iirst of these often iptro- 
(iuces allusions to it under the appellation of lake Asphaltite^ 
Its water, although limpid, like that of the sea of Galilee, 
and resulting from the same river, the Jordan, instead of be>> 
ing, as that is, sweet and salutary, is in the highest degree salt, 
bitter, and nauseous.§ Its length, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, is above seventy-two English miles, and- its breadth 
nearly nineteen.]) Julius Africaniis roeijtions the abundance 
of balsam found near its shores."*^* The observations of .Fausar 
uiasf f coataia merely a repetition of remarks already iotrodur 
ced. 

The temptation to visit Bethlehem was so great, that, not^ 
withstanding the increasing alarms concerning the ravages of 
the plague as we drew near the town, we resolved at all eventfs 
to venture thither. For this purpose, calling all our troop 
together, we appointed certain members of our cavalcade to 
keep a look out, and act as guards in the van, centre, and rear 
of the party, to see that no person loitered, and that none 
of the inhabitants might be permitted to touch .us, or our 
horses and camels, on any account whatsoever. In this 

* Ei 5' IcTiv, jSffiffp |4u0oXo7S<7i Ti'vsf, iv ITaXaicrTi'vi} toioott) kifivn, t\s iiv lav 
»»s fpipciXXT) o-uvfiTKrctf dv9o«irov A uJro{6nov irwXirv, wxl & naToSvKT^ai ^ nara rB 




ftleteorologicorum, Paris. 162d. 
i Pal. lllu«t. torn. 1. p. 244. Traj. Pat. 1714. 
^ Mauodreli's Journ. from Alep. to Jerus. p 84. Oxf. 1721. 

I Ibid. 

II Vid. Diod. Stc. lit>. xix. Amst. 1746. RectoniDg the stadium as being equal lo^- 
fiur furlong. 

**'E(rTi 6( rap^ aMv6^voKv tS PaXcdjis <puT(Jv. ^^ Circumpiwiue me^na balsam ' 
fUfpiaest.'' Jul. African, de Lacu Asphalt, Vid. Rcl. Pal. 111. Ub. i. C 38. 
fl.PausaiuQS, lib. V. eap. 7, Lipfl»1796.. 
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roaoner ire passetl eulirelj through the town, which we Tound 
almost deserted by the inhabitants, who, having fled the con- 
ta<rioo, were seen stationed in tenfs over all the neighbouring 
hills. It appealkd to be a larger place than we expected to 
liod : the housed are all white, and have flat roofs, as at Jeni- 
salem, and in other parts of the country. A nephew of the 
governor of Jerusalem, mounted upon a beautiful Arabian cour- 
ser, magnificently accoutred, rode near the centre of our cara- 
van. He had volutcered hb company, as he said, to ensure 
IIS respect, and as a mark of the governor's condescension. 
To our very great embarrassment, we had no sooner arrived in 
the middle of Bethlehem, than some of the inhabkaots, at the 
sight of this man, came toward him to salute him; and in spite 
of all our precautions and remonstrances, a Bethlehemite of 
some consideration came and conversed with him, placing his 
arm upon the velvet saddle cloth which covered his horse's 
haunches. This; we knew, would be sufficient to communi* 
cate the plague to every one of us: therefore there was no 
alternative, but to insist instatjtly upon the young grandee's 
imroedia'te d/smissal. However, w hen our resolutions were 
made known to him, he positively refused to leave the 
party : upon this, we were compelled to have recourse to 
measures which proved effectual ; and he rode off, at Ml 
speed, muttering the curses usually bestowed on Cbristianp, 
lor our insolence and cowardice. We reached the great gat« 
of the convent of the nativity without fuiiher accident; but 
did not choose to venture in, both on account of the danger, 
and the certainty of beholding over again much of the same 
sort of mummery which had ^o frequently put our patience io 
the proof in Jeiiisalem. Passing close to its walls, we took 
our course down into the deep valley which lies upon its north- 
eastern side; visiting the place where tradition says the an^el, 
with a multitude of tiie heavenly host, appeared to the shep- 
herds of Judsea, with tiie glad tidings of our Saviour's nativi- 
ty ;* and, finally, halting in an olive plantation at the bottom 

* Bcrrartl the Monk, who visitet! Beth'eliem In the year 870, sp<^nkB of a monastery 
Jn this place, which he rte'cril es as » mile distant from the town. We saw nothingnf 
the monastery alludetJ to by him; neither does the place here mentioned agree njth 
hfc» riiptaoce. *' Miliarin Jeniquc uim h Bethieem est mnoH^-terium sanctorum Pasto- 
ritm, qiiibtis Angelu" Domini app^ruit in nativitate Dpmini." Vid. Itinerarium Ber- 
nard! Monachi, apud Mahrllon. Art. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Faecul. 3. Pars ii. p. 525., 
J.uf. Paris, 1672. 13oubdan paw the ruins of a church, liuilr, he says, by Helena, 
mother of Conftat»tine ( Voy. de la T. S.' p. 1G7. Paris, IfiST.) but his description of 
their situation answers to the place where we halted. " C'est unc petite rampagna 
jleioe et unie au fond dti vallon . . . uue terra !abpurable . . ."fcrmce d'uae f«" 
xiie mt:r ...... etc. etc " 



ortHe valley belov tbe conveot and the town. We found It,, 
even here, necesaary to station an armed guard upon the out- 
side of the oHre ground, wliich was fenced with a low wall, io 
order to keep off those whom curiosity attracted toward us ; 
aud who expressed their astonishment at our fear of them, 
having withdrawn, they said, from the town, expressly to avoid 
tlie contagion, and therefore considered themselves as little 
likely to coramiiuicate infection. The Arab soldiers of our 
escort were, however, of opinion, that we should^ do well to 
keep them at a distance, and therefore we did not allow them 
to come within the wall. There was a well, stationed upon 
the outside of our little rampart, near the spot ; and as it was 
necessary to send to this place for water to boil our coffee, we 
fixed upon a single individual for tliis purpose, upon whose 
discretion we could rely. 

Bethlehem, wiiiten BeUUechtm by .RelauO,'"' is six miles- 
from Jerusalem. This distance, allowed by almost all au- 
thors, exactly con-espoods with the usual computed measure, 
by time, of tvro hours. Some inaccuracy might therefore be 
acknowledged to exist in the printed text of Joscphu?, de* 
scribing the interval between the two cities as cqval only to 
twenty stadia.f Jcrom4 wlio passed so many years at Beth- 
lehem, and therefore was best qualified to decide this point, 
together with Eusebius, Sulpitius Severus, and Ptiocas,§ aU> 
agree in the distance before stated. But Heland, with his or- 
dioafy critical acumen, observes, that the apparent inaccuracy 
of the Jewish historian arises only from a misconstruction of 
his words; that he is speaking of the distance from Jerusalem- 
to the camp of the Philutines in die valley between the two 
cities, and not of their distance from each other.|| There is at • 

* Pallacst. Ulust torn. 11. p: 642. Utrocht, 1714. 

2iaTii'v«i, ffraSiom 'ItpocroUpiwv dff«x6<nw dnoct. " Castris vero hostium id ea valla 
positis quae usque iid Betbleern urbem pertingit, viginli stadiis ab Hierosolymis dis- 
tanteoi." Josepbi Antiq. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 12 torn. II. p. 402. £dit. Havercaropi, Ba- 
taT. 1723. 

X Hierooym. in lib. de Locis Hebraicis. 

} 'H 5 J Bt^Kiin ir6kis (Mx«t T*is Af.'aj irdXw* wffiJ piKui If. *• Urbs vero Beth- 
•eem ft, sancta civitate sex fere mille- passibus Uiatat.*^ Pbocae D«script. T. 8. 
apucl Leo. AUat. in £u^^. Colon. 1653. 

|| 8ed error bicnon eat Joeephi, verum ex verbis ejus male intellectis natus. fa- 
ppice verba Graeca. Illud d3rfx6(nu rcfertur ad ir6KtKs Bn9Xfim sic iit Bcnsus sit ur- 
bem Bethleem di8tare20 sladiis aburbe Hierosoiymitana.^ Sed refer itlud ad vocem-i 
iraptti^k^y et bostilem exerciluin: atque ita JosephussCripsit castra initnicorum, 
^iu&ti eraot is valle se ezteodeatQ usque ad urbem Belhleem abfuisse Hierosolyoob^-^ 

2 M 2- 
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present a particular reason for vrislnii<r (o eslablisli tfie ncciu 
racj of Joscpbusin this part of his writin«;8. In the sanre pas- 
sage he makes alhision to a celebrated rvell^ which, both from 
the account given by him of its situation, and more especial l3r 
from the text of sacred scripture,^ seems to have containcfl 
the identical fountain, of whose pure and delicious crater we 
"were now drinking. Considered merely in point of interest, 
tlie narrali%'e is not likely to be surpassed by any circumstabc^ 
of Pagan history. It may be related with reference both to 
the words of Scripture, and to tlie account giveaby Josephtis. 
David, t)cin«[ a native of Bethlehem, calls to mind, (hiring the 
mUty days of harvcst.f a well near the gale of the town, of 
whose delicious water he had often taste<l ; and expresses an 
earnest desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that limpid 
spring. ** '"fnd David longed, and said^ ok that one nouhl 
scivc tnc drink of the water of the we!l of Belhlchan^ which 
is by the gate V The exclamation is overheard by "three 
«.f the mighty mm whom David had ;"* by Adino, by 
Kleazar, and by Shammah^ These men, the most mighty 
of all the chiefs brionsing to David's host, sallied forllu 
nnd, havinp fonght their way through the Philislinc gar- 
rison? at Bethlrhcm, "drew water from the well, that 
was by the gate," on the other side of the town, "and took 
it, and brought it to David." Josephtis lays the scene of ac- 
tion in tijc valley.tl calling these renouned warriors by the 
tjaines of Jessaem, Eleazar, and Sebas:** he further sa}s, that 
as they returned back, bearing the water through the Philis- 
tine camp, their enemies gaziijg in wonder at the intrepidity of 
The cntcrprlze, ofiered tliem no moleslation.ff Coming into the 
presence of David, they present to him the surprising testimo- 

!H)s(acli<i: non ips^sm urliem Bctlilecra Iliewwsolymls abfuisse 20 stadiorum intcrva!- 
lum. Peccaot itaqiie ver5iooes quae Josei>huui ita loquentsai ibducuut/^ RelaDtL 
]*»). must. lib. ii. c. 9. 

f^- 2 Sam. xxiii. 15. 

 lbi«l v©r. 13. 

: IhifJ. vcr 8,9, U. 

I An'l the garrienn of the Philistines was then in aeth-lehem." Ibid. vcr. U. 
IVid. Joseph. Aotk4. lib. vii. 2 tom. I. p. 402. c. 12.praeccd. 

** Vid. Jofieph. Antiq. Jib. vil. c. 12. torn. I. p. 401. Without attempting lo recon- 
r'le Adino with Jessacm, it may he observed tliat Sebas was probably Seif»s; the an- 
cient Greek h aod m hein^, in MS. scarcely.distin^uisbable Trom each other. 

f 'Oi Tbf naAoiCT^vuf xaTcnrXafivTCK aiirCiv t3 dpaaof aai ttiv cv-vl^t^t'av, rifrjiVai, 
wal jjin3iv k* ouroiiJ. ToXfjifla cu, a. t. A. *' Adeo ut Palapstini, eorum audacia animi- 
q»e fortitudiae altoaiti; qiiieverlAt, Dibll']ue \sy tpEOs ausi fuerijit/' etc. Ibid, p- 
40;?. 
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ny of their valour and affection. Tfje agetl monarch* receives 
from their hands a pledge (hej had so dearly earned, but re- 
fuses to drink of \rater, erery drop of which had been purclins- 
ed by their blood.f He returns thanks to the Almighty, who 
had Youchsafed the deliverance of bis wartiors from the jeop- 
ardy they had encountered ; and making; libation with the 
precious gift, pours it upon the ground, an offering to the 
•XiOrd.|: The ancient clwracter and history of the early inhabi- 
tants of Judasa are beautifully illustrated by this brief record ; 
but it presents a picture of manners which has*^' not lost its pro- 
totype among the Arabs of the same country at this day. The 
well, too, still retains its pristine renown; and many an expa- 
triated Belhleliemite has ma<le it the theme of his longing and 
regret. As there is na other well corresponding in its sit na-- 
tiou with the dcicriplion given by f^e sacred historian and by 
Josephus — and the text of scripture so dccWedly marks its la*- 
cality, at t lie farthest extremity of Bethlehem (with i-eference 
to Jerusalem,) that is to say, near llie gate of the town on the 
eastern side,$ (for David's captains had to fight ihroiigli all 
the garrison stationed within (he place, before they reach€<l 
il,)||— this may have been David's Well. It is well known to 
travellers who have seen the wells of Greece and of the Holy 
Land, that there exists no monument of ancient times more 
permanent than even an artiflcal well ; that vases of terra 
cot^o, of the highest antiquity, have been found in cleansing 
the irells of Athens; and if they be natural sources, springing 
from cavities in the limestone rocks of a country where a weW 
is the most important possession of the people, (in which num- 
ber this well of Bethlehem may be classed,) there seems no rea- 
son to doUbt the possibility of its existence in the remote ages 
^Thereto it is iiow referred. It has not iiilherto excited the 

* **No'w king Davicl rrw old, and stricken in years." 1 King?, i. 1. 

t That is to say, which vas the price of blooil. *• Is not this the Mood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives?" (2l::iani. xxlii. 17.) It was contrary to 
ihc Jewish law to use any thin» which might be considered as the price of Hood. 
. Thus it U recoided by St Matthew, (xxvii. 6.) " And the chief priests took theNiIver 
pieces, and said, it is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, because it is the 
price of blood." 

\ *Ecnr»!ci 3j atr^ ctiirS t$ 9«u, xal tripl r^it <rwTT»piaj rOv avSpuv ^vxa^Krrf\(Tty out&J. 
** Ueoautem inde libavit, eiqiie pro virorum iucolumitate gratias egit.** Joseph.- 
Antiq. lib. vii, c. 12. torn. I. p. 4C2. T726. 

' f- " Bethlehem in dorso sita est augnsto, ex omni parte vallibus cJrcumdato. A1» 
Occidente in Oricnteta mille passibus longa, humill sine turribus rauro; in cu.jus ori- 
entaii aogulo quasi quoddam naturale semiaotrum est," etc. Beda in libro de Locis 
Sanctis, cap. viii. 

U This appears bv the context, (2 Sam. xxiii. 14. 16.) " And the garrison of the 

Philistines was then in Beth-leheni And the three mighty men brake 

through th« ho9t of the Philbtiaes, sod drew irater out of the Trell of Beth Icbtm 
that iras by the gale," &e^ 
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mteotioii of any vriter, by wliom Bethlehem is described ; for 
Q^iaresDiius,'^ who has wriucn a chapter '■'' De.CisUrua Beih- 
Ithem quae el David nuncujMLur^'* places \\m upon the road 
to Jemsttlem, at a coobhlerable ilbtance from the town. 

The (radilioii respectiog the cave of theoativity seems so 
well authenticated, as liarlly to admit ofdispute. Having beeo 
held ill veneration fiom a very early period, the oratory es- 
tablished there by the first Christians attracted tlie notice and 
lodigoation of the Heathens so early as the time of Adriao,. 
nho ordered it to beden)o1ishe<l, and the place to be set apart 
for the rites of Adonis.f The situation of the town upon the 
narrow ridge of a long and lofty hill, surrounded on all sides 
by valleys, is particularly described by the Abbot of lonay 
from the account given to him by Arculfus \X ^"^ ^^^ ^ dcscrip- 
tiou of the interior of the «ionastery, the reader may be refer- 
red to the very rbcent description given by Mens. De Cha- 
teaubriand.§ Reconsiders the church as of high antiquity ; 
being unmindful of the entire destntction of the convent by 
the Moslems, toward the end of tlie thirteenth century. || We 
felt very little disappointment in not seein^ it. The degrading 
superstitions maintained by all the Mouk4sh establishments in 
the Holy Land excite pain and disgust. Tl>e Turks use the 
monastery, when they travel this way, as they would a com- 
mon caravanserai; making tlie churcii, or any otiter part of 
the building that suits their convenience, both a dormitory and 
a tavern, while they remain. Neither is the sanctuary more 
polluted by the presence of these Moslems, than by a seji of < 

* Elockhtio Terr. Sanct. torn. tl. p. 611. Antv. 1639. 

t '* Retliieem ntmc nostram, et aiigustissinium orbis locum de quo FsaTrotsta canit 
■Vi. 84. U.) Veritas de terra orta est. lucus jnumbrabst Tbamu!!, M est; Adonidia : et.- 
in specu iHti quondam Christus parvulus vaglit, Veneris Ama&ius plangebatur/' 
Ijieronytnua Bpiat. ad Paurio. p. 564. 

\ " Uuae ci vitas non tam situ iB;raadis, sicuti nobis ArcuKus retulit, qui earn fre- 
quentavit. quim famft praedicabilis per univ^rvarum getrthiui ecclesiaon diffamata, In ^ 
dorso (oionlis) aita est angusto undiqiie ex omni parte- vailibus circumdato. (luo<l 
utique terrae dorsum ab occidental! plaga in orientalem partem quasi milJe pasaibus 
)iOrrigitur. In cujus campestri planicie saperiore bumilis sine turribus inurus in cir> 
cuitu per ejusdem QOnticuU extreaitatis supercilium constructue valiiculis bine et • 
iBde'circumjiceotibus super eminet: mediaque intercapedine intra muros per lon- 
giorem tramitem habitacula eivium sternuntur.** Adamnani de Loc. Sanct. lib. if. c. 1. 
Vid. MabtUon. Acta Ord. Bened. Saee. 3. L. Par. 1672. 

h See Travels in Greece, Egypt, and Palaestliie. toI. 1. p. 392: Lond. 1811. 

Il ** Saincte Paul^ fit bastir ce monastdre pour des religieux, ou le grand sainct 
.lerosme dameura pluaieurs ann6«9t raais ii fut ruio£ par les Infiddles Pan^ 1263.** 
(Doubdan Voy. de la T. S. p. 163. Paris, 1657.) Paula was a Roman matron, one of 
the first women who, with Marcjclla, Sophronia; and Prj^cipia, professed a mq- 
naatic life at Rome. Marcella bad been instigated by Athanaslus; but the others 
were instructed by Jerom. Paula and Melania accompanied' him to the Holy 
I«and : the former of these erected four monasteries, three for women, and one fojr . 
uiea, where Jerom lived for nttpjr yeacii ss lie. testifies ib bis Epitaph o{ PaviiA^ 
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men tvhose grovelliag iinderstaadings have sunk so low as (o 
vilify the sacred name of Christianity by the grossest outra- 
ges upon human intrllect. In the pavenieot of the church, 
a bole, formerly used to carry off water, is exhibited as the 
place where the star fell, and sunk into the earth, after con- 
tluctin* the Magi to the cave of the nativity. A list of fifty 
other things of this nature might be added, if ehher the pa- 
tience of the author or oY the reader were e({ual t^ the detail : 
and if to these were added the inscriptions, and observa- 
tions contained in the bulky volumes of Ctuaresmius up- 
on tWs subject alone,* the guide to Bethlehem, as a work, 
concentrating the quintessence of mental darkness, would leave 
us lost in wonder that such a place was once enlightened by the 
precepts of a scholar whom Erasmus so eloquently eulogized.+ 
They still pretend to show the tomb of St. JeromJ (although 
liisrellques were translated to Rome,) and also that of Euse- 
bius.§ The same manufacture of crucifixes and beads, which 
supports so many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, also main- 
tains those of Bethlehem ; but the latter claim, almost exclu- 
sively, the priviledge of marking the limbs and bodies of pil- 
grims, by means of gunpowder, with crosses, stars, and moiio- 
«^ams.|| A Greek servant, wIk> accompanied us, thought 
proper to have . his skin di^^figu red in this manner; and the 
wound was for many days so painful, and accompanied with so 
much fever, that we had reason to apprehend a much inore se- 
rious consequence than he had expected. 

Leaving our halting place by tlie well, we made a wide cir- 
cuit in the valley, to keep clear of the town ; and returning 
age-n to Jerusalem, instead of entering the city, took the road 
leading to Jaffa. No notice has been taken of what is called the 
Tomb of Rachel,** between Bethlehem and Jerusalem, because 
it is a work of no antiquity. The place, however, is held in vene- 

* Elucul. T. S. lib. Ti. p. 614 ad p. 695. torn. IT. 

■f St. Jerom passed great ^art of his life, in this retirement. Erasmus 583*8 of him» 
" Quis docd aperilvs? qmsdelectnturbanius? tfuis movtt fffiwcius J^ quis lau4at candi,- 
dius ? quit suidrt gravius ? quis hortatur ardtniius V 

t He died at the age of 91 , In the beginning of the fifth ceiftury, A. D. 422. , 

} Vid. Q,uare5mius, torn II. p. 676, et seq. 

)| It is worthy of being remarked, that there exists rarely an instance among the 
popular minor snperstitions of the Greek and Roman Church, hut its origin may be 
found in more remote antiquity. Even this practice of mwrkins the skin is noticed 
by Virgil (JEneid. lib. iv. v. 146.) and hv Pomponiu.s Mela, .lib. xxl. 

**•* Est qu5e<?am via regia, qoie ab JFAin contra raeridianam plagam Cbebron ducit» 
cui -vise Bethlehem vicina .^j milibus distans ab Hiero.solyma, ab oriental! plaga adba- 
ret. Sepvh'firum vrru Rachel in eadem via extremitate ab occidental! parte, hoc est 
Jn dextro latere hahetiir pergentibus Chebron cohaerens, vili operatione collocatum^ 
et nullara habens adornationem, lapidea circumdatur pyramide." Adaimian. Oe Due. 
Sanu. apvd M»bilhi^ Act. Ord. Bemdkt. Saee. 3 P«tr. 3. p. b\2. L. }*ar. JG73 
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ration, notoolj by Christians Add Jeir^, bnt also by Ar^bs and 
Turics. The whole distance from Jerusalem to Jaffa does not 
much exceed forty miles ;* and this, accordin«^ to the ordinary 
lime of travelling, mi<(ht be performed in about thirteeo hours ; 
but owing to ni|cged and pathless rocks over \i^hlch. the travel- 
ler must pass, it is impossible to perform it in less t)iao a day 
and a half. When it is considered that this has been alwAys 
the prineipal route of pil^ims« and that during the Crasade& 
it was much frequented, it is singular that no attempt was ever 
made to facilitate the approach to the Holy City. The wild- 
est passes of the Apennines are not less open to travellers.- No 
part of the country is so much infested by predatory tribes of 
Arabs. The most remarkable circumstance which occurred in 
thb route, although it is a very general characteristic of the 
Holy Land, were the number of cAvea, most of them being ar- 
tificial excavations in the rocks. It must remain for others to 
determine their origin, whether they were solely nsed as se- 
pulchres, or as dwellings belonging to the aucieut Phii]8t]nes« 
At present, they serve for retreats to bands of plunderers dis- 
persed among the mountains. AA^ three miles of as hard a 
journey, over hills and rocks, as any we had experienced, we 
entered the famous Terehinlhine Vak^ renowned, during nine- 
teen centuries, as the field of the victory gained by the young- 
est of the sons of Jesse over the uncircumcised chafl)[Hon of 
(he Philistines, who had "defied the armies of the living 
God," The admonitus locobux cannot be more forcibly 
excited, than by the words of Scripture if *' And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the val- 
ley of £lah, and set the battle in array against the Philistines. 
And the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and 
Israel stood on a mountain on the other side : and there was a 
valley between thera." Nothing has ever occuired to alter the 
appearance of the country : as it was then, so it is now. The 
very brook whence iJaviU " chose him iivt smooth stones" 
lias been noticed by many a thirsty pilo:rim, journeying from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of whom must pass it in their way.| 



* Quaresmius gives the distance from Ft. Jerora, (Eluc. T. S. torn. II. p. 4) tnakJos 
it equal to forty miles. His own knowledge of the country also adds weight to the 
high autliOfity he has cited. But Phocas, also a very accurate writer, describes the 
di'^tance of Rama fpom Jeni^alem as eqt;al to thirty spven milcp. Stt Pkoc. Dtscr. 
iMC. Sand, apvd L. Altai. Y,i)'^V- 44. Col. 1663. If this be true, Jafifa ia Xorty-sevcn 
miles, at the least, from Jerusalem. 

t 1 Sam. xvii. 2,3. 

X''* Torrens ver5 ex quo David accepit quioque limpldissimos lapides, quibus de- 
jecitet prostravit gigantem, proximus est, et pertraositur pro equendo iter versus 
fianctam civitatem." Quanm. EhiM.T S. lib. iv.tom. II. p. IG. Ai-fv. 1639. Se«. 
mo JflTicftomtus in Jvdah. n%^. 205. Bfcard. Itiji. 7- BreUitnbach. eod. fee. 
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The ruins of goodly edifices Indeed attest the religious vene- 
ration eutet'tained, in later periods, for the hallowed spot ; but 
even these are now become so insipiificsrnt, that they are 
scarcely discernible, and nothing can be said to interrupt the 
uative dignity of this nsemorable scene. 

Seven other miles, not less laborious than the preceding, 
brought us to another valley, called that of Jeremiah, on ac* 
count of a dmrch once dedicated to the* prophet. In a mise- 
rable village of the same name, Mons. De Chateaubriand was 
gratified by the sight of a troop of young Arabs, imitating the - 
French military exercise with palm sticks, and by hearing 
them exclaim,* in his own language^ " en avant ! marcke /** 
We intended to have passed' the night in Jeremiah; but the 
driversof our camels, perhaps by design, had taken them for- 
ward, with our bnggage, to the village ofBethOor, where they 
were seized by the Arabs. All our journals were with the 
baggage; and as we travelled wi<h a recommendation from 
the governor of Jenisalrm, and from Djezzar Pacha, we 
tliought there would be little risk in venturing to claim our 
eiTects : after a short de^ibe: alion, we therefore resolved to 
proceed. Barren as are the hills in this district, the valleys 
seem remarkably fertile. We found the latter covered with 
plentiful crops of tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, 
vines, pumpkins, and cucumbers. 'J lie gourd or pumpkin 
seems to be a very essential vegetable in the east, and many 
varieties of it are cultivated. The prospect among the hills 
resembles the worst parts of the Apennines. Mountains of na- 
ked limestone, however broken and varied their appearance, 
have noibing iii their aspect either grand or picturesque. Their 
summits and defiles are tennnted by the wildest Arabs; f a par- 
ty of whom, attenfled by their prince, favoured us with their 
company, at a well where we hailed; but fortunately, from 
the paucity of thf^ir number, otTf i ed us no molestation. We 
veie therefore permitted to adir.ire, without apprehension, the 
very interesting group ihey exhibited ; their wiM and swarthy 
looks ; the beauty of their hoi'scs ; and their savage dress. 
Sontc of them dismourilcd, and, having lighted their pipes, 

* Travels in Greece, Palaest. etc. vol. T. p. 363. Land. 1811. 

f " I was told of the tribe hetween Rama anri Jerusalem. Tbe European Monks, 
■who are nort the ouiy plliTinis that visit the H^ily Land, describe those Arabs as 
dcvlLs incarnate, and compJain dolefully of tbeir cruelly to the poor Christians. 
Those Uraentatioo:.. and tbe superstitious pity of good souls in Europe, proctire large 
•Jips to the Convent of FraaciiCMM at Jerusalem.** IficbtAr^s Trav. in Arabia^ vol. 
II. p. 182^. Edin. ITjJi . ' 
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sat smoking ^\il}i us a( the well. Tbey make do secret of 
their mode of life, but seemed rather vain of it. Had but a 
lew of ifieir hicuds upoa the hills descended to their aid, tliej 
ivould have stripped us of every thing we had, even of our 
clothes. Their chief advaucert to kiss the hand of the cap*. 
tain of our guard, espressiug his reverence for Djezzar Pacha^ 
and making; him as much complimeut and ceremooj as if they 
liad been his slaves. This oi&cer told us, that their servile 
behaviour wtieu their force is iuierior, is as much their cha- 
racietistic, as their ferocity when in power. We bargaiued with 
tliis chief to accompany us to Belhoor, in order to recover our 
camels and bajrgage ; to .which, after a short parley, he con- 
Bcuted ; and, having dismissed hL; aiteudauts, accompanied us 
from the well, riding in the van of our cavalcade, armed nith 
a long lance, such as the Cossacks of Tartary always carry ou 
horseback. In this roanuer we reached Bcthoor late iu the 
evening. Concerning this place, not a syllable of informatiou 
occurs, either in the accounts given by travellers who have 
visited the Holy Lnnd, or of authors who have writteu for its 
illustration. This is the more remarkable, as it occurs in the 
high way from Jaflfa to Jerusalem. Yet such was the situa- 
tion of BbenrnN mentioned by Josephus,* and written also 
BAiOTiPfiN. Hence it really seems as if the accident which 
had compelled our visit to a place we should otherwise have 
disregarded, has also enabled us to ascertain the disputed si- 
tuation oi Bcthorohf written Bttkcharon by Reland if for, after 
the most diligent examination of the auihorities urge^^l io fix- 
ing the position of this place, they all seem to bear dlrealy to- 
\\ ard ficthoor, and particularly the relative pi)sitioo of places 
wiih wliicti Bethoron is named by ancient writers. St. Jerom, 
speaking uf iiama and Bethoron, says t^hat these, (which, it is 
to be observed, he seems to associate, as if they were not re- 
mote from each other,) together with other noble cities built. 
by Solomon, arc now only known by poor villages, preserving 
in their names a memorial of what they once were. This at 
least may be inferred from his words.:^ And Rama, as it Mill 

* The distance of Bcthoor from Jerusalem also a;;rees with the account given ^y 
Josephui of Bethoron, as it, is stater) by Reland. " Quanta iiitervallo PotOcopw ab~ 
fiitrit HUros'jIp.iis coUigitur ex lib. 3. de Bell. cap.. 2. vbi nipellex CaettirU dicUw illic 
£ste direpttt, si eonferai cum. Hb. 20. Antiqvit. A. vbi idem narratur ct idj'actutn 
isu UgUur eenUsitno ab urbt Ifierosolj/mUana stadia mot^ rnv dnjjuxr^ay o5iv in via 
pttb'ica.'" Paiaest. Illust. torn. II. p. 634. 

t ReJand. Palasst. Illust torn. II. p. 633. 

t " Raroa et Bet'ioron et reliquae urbes nobile a Salomone constfuctae paryi viculi 
.<!entf04jsitrantUr." SUri^n. wi C^nuncntario tfd tfa^Aontam, cap. V. 
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aflerM'ard appear, was a village In the time of St. Jerom : in- 
deed, DQtwithstandin*; Uie alterations made there bv the 
Moslems, it is little better at the present moment. Betho- 
ron, like Ampbipolis of Macedonia, was two fold ; that is to 
say, there was a city 5w;?er/or and inferior. It stood iipoa 
the confines of Ephraim and Benjamin ; which exactlj an- 
swers to the situation of Bethoor. Eusebius mentions two 
riHages of this name,'* twelve miles distant from iElia (Jerusa- 
lem) ; one called, from its situation, Belhoran sxiperior, tlie 
other Bethoran inferior. Frequent notice of them occurs ia 
the Apocryphal writings.! Also in the Old Testament it is 
recorded.^ that a woman of the tribe of Ephraim, by name 
Sherah, htdlt Beih-koron the nether and the upper* Bethhoron 
of the Old Testament stood on a hill, which the Canaauites> 
flying from Gibeoo, ascended. § "The Lord chased them 
along the way that goes up to Beth-hofon." But from Beth- 
boron to' Azekah the way lay down the hill, on another side:|] 
" In the going down of Bethhoron, the Lord cast down great 
stones upon them, unto Azekah."*"^ But the most remarkable 
evidence respecting its situation is afforded by Josephus, ia 
several passages following his account of the destmction of 
Joppa C'^cLffaJ by the Romans; where he mentions the march 
of Ces^us by the way of Ljdda, and Bethoron, to Jerusalem :tt 
and Lydda is known to have stood near the spot where Kama 
now staods4t Also in the description given of the situation 
of the Roman army, in the defiles and crags about Bethoron.§§ 
From these, and many other testimonies that might be addu* 
ced, it does seem evident that the modern village of Bethoor 
vas the Bethoron superior of the ancients. 

The scene which ensued upon our arrival at Bethoor, was 
highly interesting. We found the Arabs in great nunber, 
squabbling, and seizing every thing they could lay their hands 
upon. "We were not allowed even to pitch our tent, until the 
result of a general council among them had takeu place. 
Presently the Sheik of Bethoor made his appearance, and a 

* Busebius in Onomast. Relaod. ubi supra. 

t 'Ev BaiawpOv (I Mace. vii. 39.) Tnv Bai0wpav (1 Mace. ix. 50.) 'A«* . 
€ac«« Faj9copfflv (1 Mace. iii. 16.) 'Ev norotAo-t BaiSwpuv Jms tS vtdla. (Ibid.) * 
t I Chron. vii. 24. 

8 Josh. s. 10. 9 

I) See Dr. Welh's Hist Geog. toI. I. p. 295. Ox/. 1801. 
** Josh. X. 11. 

tf Jtweph. lie Bell. libJi. e. 23 Colon. IMl. 
h Reiaod. Pal. lUost. torn. TI. p. 959. Utr. 17U 
ji Joaepb. de3eU. e. 34. Colon. 1691. 

2n 
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eoQTeraatioD began betwees him and the Arab who had uoder* 
takeo to escort us through his territory. Thea they all formed 
'a circle, seated upon the §;rouiid, in the open air; the Sheik 
beiog Jo the centre, trilh an iron mace or sceptre in his hand, 
about three feet in length, with a sphere at the upper exlreoiity, 
so longitudinally grooved as to exhibit edges on every side. 
This regal badge, evidently a weapon of offence, thus borne 
as a symbol of power in time of peace, only proves, that among 
the wildest Arabs, as among the most enlightened nations, the 
ensigns of dignity have been originally instruments of terror. 
The consultation lasted for some time: during this we observed 
our Arab as a very principal speaker, ^addressing the conclave 
with great warmth, and apparently remonstrating agaiqst pro- 
positions that were made. Wheo4t ended, we found that if we 
had better understood what was* going on, we should have been 
more interested in the result of their debate than we imagined ; 
for the discussion tended to nothing less than a determination, 
whether or not we should be considered as prisoners of war. 
As BOOB as they all rose, the Sheik came toward us, aqd told us, 
that we might pass the night wliare we then were; tha^t we 
were indebted for our liberty to the presence of the Arab we 
had brought with us, and to the recommendation of the 
Facha of Acre ; that the countenance of the governor oLJeru- 
«alem availed nothing in our favour ; that in the. roornrng he 
should mount upwards of one thousand Arabs against the^ Fa- 
cha of Gaza ; but that he would send a party to escprt us as 
far as llama. It may well be imagined, that, after this intel- 
ligence of our situation, we passed the nighHn considerable 
uneasiness. We had the tent pitched, but called into it all 
those upon whom we could rely, and stationed others round it ; 
keeping guard until day liglu appeared, when we recommen- 
ced our journey. The Arabs appointed to guaranty our 
safety, took their station, as the young chief had done on the 
preceding evening, in the front of our party, bearing their long 
lances upright. In this manner they preceded us uulil we 
arrived within sight of Kama, when, suddenly filing to the 
right and left, without bidding us farewell, they galloped off 
as fast as their horses could caiTy them. 

Rama is about thirty miles from Jerusalem, according to 
»Q,uaresmius.* Fhocas makes the distance greater.! The last 

*"VU&RaBausque.ad Jerusalem est trigintacircitermlUiariuaQ.** Slucid.T.S. ' 
iom. IL p, 12. 

jttiiX 6 liiTOs itXncif TTpo^rm ^rytvvnro). no) /act* iutTvOv (U(7f i }Uv* ftipfttv jutdm tirra 
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eiiibt or ten miles of our journey was over a more pleasing 
tract .til* couotry ; but all the rest afforded the most fatiguing 
and dUficult route"^ we had any where encountered, since we 
landed at Acre. The town is situated in the middle of ati 
extensive and fertile plain, which is part of the great field of 
SharoD, if we may bestow a name upon any particular regioQ 
which was applied to niore than one district of the Holy 
Land.f It makes a considerable figure at a distance ; but we 
found nothing within the place except traces of devastation and 
death. ' It exhibited one scene of ruin. Houses fallen or de- 
serted, appeared on every side; and instead of inhabitants we 
beheld only the skeletons orputrifying carcases of horses and 
camefs. These were lying in all the streets, and even in the 
courts and chambers of the buildiogs belonging to the place. 
A plague, or rather murmin, during the preceding year, had 
cooamitted such ravages, that not only men, women, and chil- 
dren, but cattle of all kinds, and every thing that had life, be- 
; came its victims. Few of the iohabitantsof fiurope can have 
been awai'e of the state of suffering to which all the coast of 
Fala^stine and Syria was exposed. It followed, au<f in part 
accompanied, the dreadful ravages eaused by the march of the 
French army : from the accounts we received, it seemed as if 
the exterminating hand of Providence was exercised in sweep- 
ing from the earth every trace of animal existence: ^ In Ra- 
ma;): was there a voice beard, tameutation, and weeping, and 



4" na\'»\tTov Mtrrtj^io, iffriv ^ *Ewia^f v6Kis iiiyih^y ttoiki^os ixi&nv utifuvn^ h 




Samuel, caagnus illepropbeta, ortum bdbuit. th<le post alia septem et ampliuB mil- 
liaria, £ibmaus, urhs xnagoa, in media valb iuperemineDti doiso jacet. ijic ad pas- 
Buum^re viginti millia, Rampletu {h^ec est Ramola, sic leg. Kelaad.) Tegio effumli- 
tur : et tempiura ingens in eadetn saricti mMBi martyris Georgii visifcur. Pkotat. 
Desaijrt. hoe. Sanet^ apnd Um. AUal. Suptj^ CotOH, 1653 

* " It seems oever to have been otherwise, there is oot eveD>a trace of any an- 
cient paved way,80 eomtnoo even in the remotest provmcee oC the Roman empire. 
•* Exeeptet pfanitte ftama," says Quare4tmius(Eluc. T. S. torn. II. p.l2.) •' quatpulchra 
€st. speHosa et/ecwida, octo vel decern, imiliariwti, tota reiidua diMeHU satis, etjen 
semper per montes et eallts." Yet it appears to be recorded, (1 Kfngs, v. ».) that the 
atones and timbier lor building Solomon's Temple were brought -upon raft^, by sea. td 
the port of Jaffa, and thence carried by land to Jerusalem. See alsQ Qn^tresm, Eivc. 
T. S. lorn. II. p. 5. ArdV. 1639, ' 

t Eusebius and Jerom affirm, that all the maritime district from Joppa to Caesarea 
¥ra8 called Saron; and also, that the country between Mount Thator and the Lake of 
Tiberias bad.thesarae banoe. Fide. HieronJ/m. de Loc. Hebraic. Litt S. S60Bla<S 
Ciovbdan. V'oy. de la T. S. p. 610. Paris, 1657. 

I Thiaprophecy of Jeremiah (.jtxxi. 15.) applied by Samt Matthew (ii. IT.) to the 
iptjrder of the mnocents by H«rod, is uot believed to refer to theplace now mentioned^ 
'but to another Rama, noticed by Eusebius. " Memimt EustbiusRamctviPi rtv Bn6X:iui 
deipiadieivm tft. (Matth. 2. 18. Jerem 31. 11.) Vox in Rama audita «8T. Sedquvm 
vieum vfitwbem earn non appeltet, nee aliquid addaWkc, (Rel. Palaest. torn. II. p. 
96« Utrecht, 1714.) Rama was » txame common to many placw in the Holy 
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great moumbg ; Rachel weeping for her childreo, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.*' 

The history of Raroa h more loteresting (haa the neglect 
shown to it bj travellers would induce us to beliere. Its 
origin has been ascribed to the Moslems, under Solimao, son 
•f Abdolmelic,* wlio built the town with materials iiirnisbed by 
the ruins of Lydda^^ distant three miles from Rama. That 
thlS) however, is not true, may be proved by reference to the 
writings of St. Jerom : he speaks of its vicinity to Lydda, said 
calls it Arimathea,:^ ^^^ ^^ opinion very prevalent, tbatit was 
the native place of Joseph, who buried our Saviour. § The 
testimony of St. Jerom, given anterior to the Mahometan con- 
quest of the country, is sufficient to prove that the city ezistecl 
before the Moslems invaded Palaestine. ^Indeed they are, of 
tit mankind, the least likely to found a city; although the 
commercial advantages of situation have sometimes augmented 
places where diey reside. It is possible that Rama^ from a 
gmall village, became a large town under their dominion ; and 
of this opinion is Q,uare8raius.|| There seems very little reason 
la douht but that this Rama was die village mentioned with 
Betbaroth by St. Jerom, in the passage already twice referred 
to,^* as the only remains of the two cities so named, which were 
built by Solomon.ft Reland considered Bernard the Monk as 

Lud ; and the letrned reader is re<)ue8ted to deter»io€i whether the medem vii* 
lage of Betboor and tLe modern Rama do not appear to be the places mentioned io the 
followini; paasage cited in a former note from St. Jerom : ^^Rnwa ei Sttkorm ct'Ulifuae 
nriu mobiles a SeJomoM censtructae parvi vieuli demonstramtter.^* Rama wgs a village in 
the time of Jerom ; and the situation of Bothoor Is distinctly marked io the Apocry- 
pha, with reference to the plain of Rama: ^£v Wira&a.O'i Boidupuv tui 73 ndi«.^ 
aMaceab. iii. 16.24.) 

• '* Urbem bane idem non aritiquam, tad oonditamessescHbit (AM/edaj in geofra- 
pliia tuamanuscripta) ab Solimamio filio Al'dohnilic, vastata uibeLyddai efc aqudp 
diictu, c^sterna, aliJsqiie rtbus orn-itam,*' &c. (Rel. Pal. Illast, tdm. II. p. 969, 
Utr. 1714.) " Hahc civitatem aedificaverunt Arabe.s prope Lyddam, quum peregriai 
primo iverunt ad partes illas post tempora Afabumeti." Satiutut in. Sccitt FideL 
CruciSy pag. 153. 

t Otherwise named DUspolis. It was also called St. Georpe. (See the Itinerary 
of Bemamin of Tudela.) Pliny mentions M amone; the ten Toparchies of Judaea. 
(Vid. HI). V Hist Nat. c. 14. tom. F. p. 262. L. Bat. 1635.) It was famous forachurch 
dedicated to Si. George, said by Boniface (lib. ji. de Perermi Cultu Terr. Baoct.) 
to have been built by an £ngl).sb king. Tbere ivas also a monastery of thut name la 
Bama. 

\ *' Haud procul abea ^Lydda) Arimathiam viculum Joseph i^ui Demlnum sepeli" 
vit." Hieronymus in Epitaphio Paulae. 

< Fee also Adrichomiua, 'Iheat. T ?. p. I?9. Colon. 1623. 

il Eiucidat. Terr. Sanct. tom. II. p. 8. Autv. 1G39. . * 

*^ .See former notes of this chapter. 

IVIts most ordinary appellation^* httve been Rama, Ranola, and Ramula; altbo^gli 
Adi-jchoroius, tvhobelievett it to have been ArimHtiiea, mentions the various modifi- 
cations of Ramathe, Ramaths, Raraathaim^ and Arimatfaa, or Arimathia. ailervra(d« 
nays he, railed Rama, and i^amdia. Vid. Adricl.OjQ. T^e^t.^Terr. 0fmct. p. 29. 
Colon. 1629. 
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the oldest writer by whom Rama is mentioned.^ Bernard vfeited 
.|he Holy Land la the oiDth century.f Oriental geographers 
describe it as the m^tropolb of Palssfine^ In this place the 
famous tatelar Saint of our ancestors in England is said, by 
some, to have suflfered martyrdom ;§ahhoiigh, according to 
most authors, his reliques reposed in a magnificent temple. at 
Lydda or Dio8poIb.|| We observed the remains of very con* 
siderable edifices within this desolated city : no one was pre- 
.seot to give us aiiy information concerning them ; even the 
Riouastery, which for centuries had entertained pilgrims^' 
Bama,*^ was deserted and left to ruin. Its distance from 
Jerusalem, usually estimated at a day's journey, ff is described 
by Phocas as equal to thirty-six or thirty-seven miles4t Phoca9 
distinguishes Armathem^ the native place of the prophet Samuel, 
from RamolcLy or Rama^ with which A^drichopfiius seems to have 
ecmfounded it;§§ and place^ the Church of St. George withia 
the latter city ; which position, although disputed by Reland 
and other authors, not only seems to coincide with' the testi« 
mony already given from the Alexiad of Anna Comnena, bul 
also with the evidence afforded by Bernard the Monk/ who 
mentions a monastery of St. George near fiamt/2a.|||] 

There is not a part of the Holy Land more fertile than the 
plain around Rama ;. it resembles a. continual garden ; but 
cultivatiop had been neglected at the time of our arrival, on 
account of the dreadful plague with which the whole country 
bad been infested. Rama and Lydda* were the two first citfes 
of the Holy Land that fell into the hands of the Christians> 

*. Palast, lUust. torn. II p. 959. Utr. 1714: 

t A. D. 87a Jlis Itiberary i*as published by IVf abilloo, in the " Ada Sanctorum Of" 
dims Benedietij** printed at Paris in 1672. It follows Arculfe^s Itiner»ry,as slTea by- 
AdamnanuB, abbot of lona. These are Bernard's words .* '* Deinde venerunt Atarixa ; 
d6 Alarixa in Ramula, jaxta quam est Monasterium beati Georgii Marty ris, ubiipse- 
requiescit.** Bernardus de Locis Sanctis, ap. Mabill. p. 524; 

t ** Abulhasen Pefsli In geograpHia sua MSta vocal Raoolam caput PalaeatJnae.V 
lUU Pal. llhiBt. torn, II. p. 959. Utr. 1714. 

i ETra iktXfitv nartkaOcv i6 'F&iuKj Iv u Noi o Mf7aXpjjiApT0s rf<uplO<» ^f^iopTOpTiitr. j 
**• PosteBtamen in Ramel transeunt, ubi magous Martyr Georgius martyriucn subiit.'** 
Annae Comnenae Alexiad. )ib< xi. p. 338. . Par. 1651. 

\\ See the long accoant ^iren by Afdamnanus, de hoc. Sanct. lib. iil. c. 4. Apud - 
Mabillon« Acta Ord. Benedict. Saec. 3« p. 520. Pir. 1672. Also Quaresm torn. IX. 
p. 9. Antv. 1639, ifc. 

**** Hospitantur enim Pere|rm1 in ea dome, quae Nicodemi Chriatiocotltidisctjguri 
fult. Haec domus ia Monasterium fuit co-aptata, nunc et Mona»teriuin« et ROBpitiufe, 
Peregrinorum est.** Bon1faciud» lib. ii. de P«renni Cultu Terrae Sanetae. 

a •* Abesse ab arbe Hierosolymitana iter unius diei.'* Rel. Pal. liluat torn. Ih 
>. 960. Utr.nU 

tf Phocae Beacript. Terr. Ranct. c. 29. p. 44. Colon. 1653. 

U Theatrum Terr. Sanct. p. 29. Colon. 1S28. 

[fll «' Lyddam aiv Diospolm iatelligit, quae patria est S* GeorgU OdB (tnge irK»« 
aola.'» !Rel. PiO. UJust. torn, xi. p. 963. utr. i7u, 

2 »« 
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wh«o the army of the Crusaden arrived. Rama was tbeo te 
its ^eatest splendour; amagoificeot city, filled with wealth 
aod abttndaocf: of all the luxuries of the east. It was ex* 
ceedingly pqitilous, adorued with stately huildibgs» aud weU 
fortified with walls and towers. The princes aad generals of 
the Christian army, havuig despatched the Count of Flanders, 
with five hundred cavalry, to reconnoitre the place, and sum* 
flMMi the City tO" surrender, found the gates open; the inhabi- 
tants, alarmed by the sudden approach of so powerful an 
army, had abandoned their dwellings and all their property 
during the preceding night In consequence of this, a gene- 
ral rendezvous of the Christiao forces took place in Rama, 
where they remained during three entire days, regaling-them- 
selves upon the abundance the place afforded. During this 
time, Robert of Normandy was elected bishop of Rama and 
Lydda, to which bishopric all the revenues of the two cities 
and their dependencies were annexed ; the whole array joining 
ju thanksgiving to St. George, the Martyr and patron Saint of 
Diospolis and Rama, to whom the auspicious commencement of 
the enterprise was attributed. Hence probably originates the 
peculiar consideration ib which St. George^ was held by the in- 
habitants of England, during the early pariods of its history. 
A more revolting sight can hardly be imagined than ^as 
presented during ail the rest of our journey to Jaffa. The 
road was entirely strewed with dead bodies. Not a planta- 
tion was to be seen but traces of the deadly contagion were 
also visible. In the general mortality, a viduable and much 
lamented British officer, General Kleber, of the artillery, at- 
tached to the suite of the Vizier, together with his wife, be- 
came its victims. They had visit( d Jerusalem ; and had oc* 
cupied the apaitment afterward allotted to our use, in the con- 
vent of St. Salvador. Uppn their* return to Jaffa the fatal 
symptoms were speedily manifested. Other artillery officers, 
who were also stationed in Jaffa at that time, informed us, that 
General Kleber soon became delirious, and very ungovernable, 
insomuch that they were compelled to confine him to his 
chamber. His lady, from the inevitable consequences of the 
pious offices she rendered to the general, was seized nearly at 
the same time ; and, although unable, like another £leooora, 
to save the life of her husband, by taking to herself the morbid 
venom, was not less conspicuous as an example of conjugal vip 

^ ^ Cry^Gtd for Hwry ! Sb&Ittd ! 9M 6i Otprge I** Ben. V. act 3; sdise !>. 



tue. Tbej expired together, losensible of the horrors of th^ir 
situatioot aod were thereby spared the agooiziog spectacle of 
each other's sufferiDgs, 

Jaffa appemred to be almost io as forlorn a state as Bama; 
the air itself was still iofected with the smell of uoburied bo- 
dies. We went to the house of the English Consul, whose gray 
hajrahad not exempted him from French extortion. He had 
just ventured to hoist again the British flag upon the roof of 
his difelling; and he told us, with tears in his eyes, that it 
vas the oply proof of welcome be could offer to us, as the 
French officers, under Buonaparte, had stripped him of every 
thing bepossessed. However, in the midst of all his complaints 
against the French, not a single syllable ever escaped his lips 
respecting the enormities supposed to be committed,, by means 
1^ Buonaparte's orders or connivance, in the town and neigh« 
bourhood of Jaffa. As there are so many living witnesses to 
attest the truth of this representation, and the character of no 
ordinary individualis so much implicated in its result, the ut« 
most attention will be here paid to every particular likely to 
illustrate the fact; and for this especial reason, because that 
individual is our enemy. At the time we w ere in Jaffa, 
so soon after the supposed ti'ansactioos are said to have oc« 
curred, the indignation of our consul, and of the inhabitants iq 
general, against the French, were of so deep a nature,, that 
there is nothing they would not have said, to vilify Buona^ 
pAte, or his officers; but this accusation they never evea 
bioted.^ Nor is this all« Upon the evening of our arrival at 
Jaff*a, walking with Captain Culvechouse along the shore to 
the south of the town, in order to join some of our party who 

»Som^ years after. Captain Wnghjt, ivbo is now no more, waited upon the author 
at IbbOtsoD*s botel, in Vere street, London, to give an account or trbat he jocosely^ 
termed bis scepticism upon this subject; when these and the following particu- 
lars were related to bim, and an appeal made to the testimony or Captain Culver- 
bouse, Air. CrippB, Mr. Loudon, and others who were with us in Jaflh, as to the fact, 
Captain Wright sUil maintained the charge; and the author, finding fte testimony af- 
forded by himself and bis friends liable to give offence, reserved all he bad to say up- 
on tbesabject until it should appear io its proper place, as connected with the history 
of bis travels ; always, however, ur^g the same statement, when appealed to for in* 
formation. A few months after Captain Wright's visit, Captain Culverboose, who 
bad been employed in a distant part of the kingdom, recruiting for the navy, came tQ 
London, and meeting the author in public company at table, asked him, wHb a smile, 
what he thought of the reports circulated concerninfrthe massacre, kc. at JaS^i 
The author answered by saying, that it had long been his luteiition to write to Cap- 
tain Culverhiouse upon tbe subject, and that it wts very gratifying to him to find the 
purport of his letter so satisfactorily anticipated. Captain Cul verhouse then, before 
the whole company present, expressed his astonishment at the industrious propaga* 
tion of a story, whereof the inhabitant! of Jaffli i(ere ignorant, and of which he had 
sever heard a syllable until bis arrival in England. Tbe author knpws>Dot where this 
itory originated ; .nor is it Of aoy coosequencfi to tbe testimcn; ht thinks it &ow o 
;!uty tocMDi&unicatfi. 
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were gooeio learch of plaoto aod shells, a powerful and most 
dfleusiv^ smell, as from dead bodies, which we had before^xpe- 
rienced more tbao once, in approaching the town, caused us to 
hesitate iihetherwe should proceed or return. , At this mo* 
neot the author observed the remains of bodies in the sand^ 
and Captain Culverhouse, being in doubt whether the> belong;- 
cd to human bodies or to thme of cattle, removed a. part of 
the sand with his sword, and uncovered part of a hand and 
arm. Upon this, calling to our friends, we told them what we 
had discovered ; and returning to the consuFs house, asked 
kiro the cause of the revolting spectacle we had witnessed. He 
told us, that these were the remains of bodies carried thither, 
during the late plague, for interment ; but (hat the sea, fre- 
quently removiog the sand which covered them, caused them 
to be thus exposed ; and he cautioned us in future against 
walking that way, as the infection might possibly be retained^ 
Bot only by those bodies, but by the clothes and other things 
there deposited. 

Joi^pa^ called also JaphOt &nd now universally Jaffoy owes 
all tlie circumstances of its celebrity, as the principal port of 
Judtea^ to its situation with regard to Jerusalem. . As a station 
for vessels, its harbour is one of the worst in the Mediterra* 
Bean. Ships generally anchor about a mile from the town, to 
avoid the shoals and rocks of the place.* In ancient times it 
was the only place resorted to as a seaport, in all Judaea^ 
Hither Solomon ordered the materials for the temple t6l)e 
brought from Mount Libanus, previous to tbeiF conveyance by 
land to Jerusalem. A tradition is preserved, that here Noali 
lived aod built his ark. Pliny describes it as older than the 
deluge.t In his time they pretended to exhibit the marks of 
the chains with wich Andromeda was fastened to a rock : the 
skeleton of the sea monster, to whom she had been exposedj 
was brought to Rome by Scaurus, and carefully preserved:^ — 

' * ** Minus tutus est, et non nisi parva navigfa admittit. Nee •tiam Celebris e^, 
ouofiiam propter portus incommoditatem haud multae merces illuc advebuntur.*' 
Quaresm filue. T. S« torn. II. ip. 6,.ADt'v..l639. 

f ** Joppe Pbcenicum, antiqaior terrarum inundatiooe.** Hist. Nat. iifer. t. e. 13. 
torn. I. p. aO. L. Bat. T635. 

1 Julius SMinus in Polybistor. i;ap. 37. Norimb. 1777. Tbe ribs were forty feet 
in length; and from tbe account given of tbennimal, it was probably a whale. Vtd. 
▲bulensis in cap. U.fixod. qpaest 11. Uuaresu. £lac. T. 8.. torn. II. p. 5. Ant?. 
1639. 6trab. Geog. lib. i. et xvi. Pomponius Mela, lib. i. cap. 1 1, &c. Tbns we bave 
eTidenee of wbales in tbis sea, without having recoarse to tbe testimony of sacred 
scripture. Mr. Briant, however, in bis ** Observations upon some passages in scrip- 
ture, which the enemies of religion have thought most obooxioust" &c. 4to. pp. 243, 
844, 245, is of the opposite opinion. But if he be right with respect to tbe single 

^hUt in the Mediterrtatao, fiew «aiB« ihiX pslit Uom ewUest tiotKs, to ]i«y.e beeit 
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proviog that eveiy church has had its reliques^ so uoiversal i^ 
a passion for the marvellous. Some authors ascribe the origin 
of Jaffa to Japhet, son of Noah, and thence derive its name. 
However fabulous such accounts may be now deeaied, thejr 
afford proof of the great antiquity of the place; having; been 
recorded by historians, for so many a^es, as tfie only traditions 
extant concerning its origin. Jaffa is also celebrated as the 
port whence the prophet Jonas embarked for Nineveh.* Here 
also St. Peter restored Tabitha to lifeif In the time of St. 
Jerom it was called Japho.j, Doubdan gives a long account of 
its history in later times.§ It was fortified in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by Louis, king ef France. || An Arab 
fisherman at Jaffa, as we were* standing upon the beach, came 
ruDoiog fo us ^ith a fish he had just taken out of the water, 
and, from his eagerness to show what he had caught, we sup- 
posed it could not be very common. It was like a small tench, 
but of a dark and exceedingly vivid green colour, such as we 
had never seen before nor since ; neither is It described by 
any author we are acquainted with. We had no means of 
preserving it, and therefore would not deprive the poor maa 
of an acquisition with which he seemed so delighted, but gave 
him a trifle for the gratification its very extraordinary ap- 
pearance afforded us, and left it in bis bands. Notwithstand- 
ing the desolate appearance of the town, its market surprised 
us, by the beauty and variety of the vegetables it exhibited. 
Melons of every sm ( and quality were sold in such number^ 
that boats from all the coast of Syria came to be freighted w itb 
them. Among these, the watermelons were In such perfection, 
that, after tasting ihera at Jaffa, those of any other country are 
not like the same fruit.** Finding that the vessel sent by 

an ohject of TvoTBhlp at Joppa, unless, as Pliny relates, Jopptiiad teen founded be* 
fore the deluge. See p. 24. 

*** But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tai^blsfa from the presence of the Lord, and 
iveot do^n to Joppa ; and be found a ship going to Tarsbisb." Joq^b i. 3. 
f Acts ix. 40. 

t .4drichom. Theat. Terr. Sainct. p. 23. Colon. 1638. 
5 Voyage de la Terre Saincte, p. 496. Paris, 1657. 
I) A.D- 125a Vid. Adrichoni. The!»t. T. S. ubi supra. 

** We found near Jatfa tour uudescrfbed plants, Jtitb Beveral others that were rar.^« 
The new species were as follow ; 

I. A nondescript species of PLA.-^TAGO, with flat linear curved leates^ about two» 
•r two and a half, inches long, bristfy on both sides, and at the edges tbe 
fiower stalks hoary, with flat pressed hairs, and rising above tbe leaves ; *be spikes 
cylindrical, a little curved, from one to two inches and a half long: tbe stamens 
longer than the blossom, but much shorter than the woolly style. This species 
seems to cojae nearest to tbe plantago cylindrica of Porskabl, which is unkuown 
to us. We have called -it PLA:«rAoo s£tosa. Planta^o foliis linearibus plania 
^r|p<^ue in«rgiQibus<)ue seloio-asperis; scapia pills adpresiis caaesceotibus foliis 
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Djezzar Pacha to coDTey us (e Acre bad Dot arrived, aad tbat 
boat! laden with fruit were dailj sailing ifaither. Captain Cul- 
▼erhouae; fearful of detaining his frigate a moment after the 
juppliea for the fleet had been completed, judged it prudent to 
^og&gc a paaage for us in one of these boats. We therefore 
took leave of our aged and respectable host, the Englidi Con- 
sul ; and upon the evening of July the fifteenth, after sun set, 
eoibarked for Acre, to avail ourselves of the land wind, which 
Mows during the night, at this season of the year. By day 
break the next morning we were off the coast of Cssarea, and 
so near in with the land, that we could very distinctly perceive 
the appearance of its numerous and extensive ruins. The re- 
mains of this city, although still considerable, have long been 
resorted to as a quarry, wheaever building materials were re- 
quired at Acre. Djezzar Pacha, as it has been already men- 
tioned, brought from hence the columns of rare and beautiful 
marble, as well as the other ornaments, of his palace, bath, 
fountain, and mosque, at Acre. The place at present is in- 
habited only by jackals and beasts of prey. As we were be- 
calmed during the night, we heard the cries of these animals 
until day break. Fococke mentions tbe curious fact of the 
former existence of crocodiles in the river of Caesarea.* Pe^ 
haps there has not been, in the history of the world, an exam- 
ple of any city, that in so short a space of time rose to such ao 

longioribus; calycibus DUdis margioe lacerls; corolla lacinHs oVato-trlaogukri- 
bua ; stylo pubesceofe longissinio. 

II. A very ^mall noQ-deseriptproati^te species of Bt Jobn*sfrorf, htpcriccm, Lirut. 
with inversely ovate leavea aod tertninal flowers, and tbe teeth of the calyx en- 
tire at tbe iDHrgin. The stetns are from one to four or Ave iiicbea long, tbe leaves 
tiardJy tbe fourth of ma iDCb» tbe Mossoma yellow, rather more tbao balf ao incb 
•cross. We bave calleti it htpkricum tenevlom. HyperJcum prostratuiD, 
glahrum; Soribus termlnalil us trigynis Bubcorym^osis ; calycia dtfntibus ioteger* 
ritni* ma'-"ine glaodulosis ; cauUbus fiUrormibul bre?ibUB ; foliis cuoeatONobovatis, 
punctatis glabris. 

JIi. A oi'uute, oe^rly stemless, umbelliferous plant, seldom risioff to an inch in beigbt, 
with simpie linear leaves a little bispid atthfteilges; .tbe frait hispid, asittcauca- 
iif, but tbe ftovers and tbe whole habit of the plant as in bupleuruiq; to which 
genu? wfi bave added it. by the name of bupleukum mimimcm ; nod the more 
willingly, as two other species, tbe bupl(iurum semicompositum of Licocus, 
and tbe bupleurum procumbens of Desfontajoes. bave also seed*; more or less 
bispid. Bupleurum subacaule, ramis quadrangulis brevissimis ; fotiis subiioeari- 
bus nurgioe H.«peris; invoIuceUopentaphylk) umbellulS. vixbreviore; fructuhis- 
pidistino. 

''*' A small downy annual species of scabious; scabiosa, Linn, about five fnrhes In 
betght; the leaves pionatrfid, with their lobes distant £rom eacb,oth^r; tbe 
beads of flowers upon long peduncles, with a five leaved common calpc : tbe floi*- 
ers purple, unequally five cleft, not radiating ; the seeds with a downy plume of 
ibout fifteen rays. Not only the leaves, peduncles, and common calyx, but even 
tbf outside of tbe flowers, are downy, we have called it ^cAarosA divaeicata. 
Scabiosa pubepcens, annua; coroUulis quinquefidis laeiniis ioaequal&.us ; calycis 
Mcyniis septan is, Inaequalibus, laoceolatis; cprool Qbeolet&> pappo Btlumosc: 
foliis pinnatifidis. 
• Pocockc»8 ObserraUooi upoo tb« East, tol. «, p. 58. LoaA 174^ 



extraordinary height ofsplendoQr, as did this of C®8area;^«r 
that exhibits a more awful cootrast to its former magDificeace, 
by the present desolate appearance of its ruins. Kot a shigte 
iohabitant remains. Its theatres, once resounding with the 
shouts of multitudes, echo no other sound than the nightly 
cries of animafe roaming for their prey. Of its gorgeous pala- 
ces aod temples, enriched with the choicest works of art, and 
decorated with the most precious marbles, scarcely a trace can 
be fiiscerned.f Within the space of ten years after laying the 
foundation, from an obscure fortress it became the most celebra-. 
ted and flourishing city of all Syria. It was named Csess^^ea by 
Herod, in honour of Augustus, and dedicated by him to that 
emperor, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign.J Upon this 
occasion, that the ceremony might be rendered illdslrious by a 
degree of profusion unknown in any former instance, Herod 
assembled the most skilful musicians, wrestlers, and gladiators, 
from all parts of the world.§ The solemnity was to be renew- 
ed every fifth year. It was afterward called Colonia Flavia^ 
io consequence of privileges granted by Vespasian.!! Bui, as 
we viewed the ruins of this memorable city, every other cir- 
cuiQstanq^ respecting its history was absorbed in the considera- 
tion, that we were actually beholding the very spot where the 
scholar of Tarsus, after two years^ imprisonment, made that 
eloquent appeal, in the audience of the king of Judsea, which 
must ever be remembered with piety and delight. In the his* 
tory of the actions of the Holy Apostles, whether we regard 
the internal evidence of the narrative, or the interest excited 
by a story so wonderfully appealing to our passions and aflfec- 
tioos, there is nothing we call to mind with fuller emotions <^ 
sublimity and satisfaction. ^ In the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power,'* the mighty advocate for the Christian faith 
had before reasoned of ^ righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,'' till the Roman governor, Felix, trembled as he 
spoke. Kot all the oratory of Tertullus ; not the clamour of 
his numerous adversaries; not even the countenance of the 
most profligate of tyrants, availed against the firmness and 

* -Sete the tccount of it io Josephus. De Aatiq. Jad. lib. xt. c. 13. (tfae buildings 
^ereallof marble;) lib. xvi. c 9. Colon. 1(91. 

t Herod caused the tower of Stratc to be completely coTcred with white marble, 
Against the arrival or Auguatus. 

t In the 192 Olympiad. 

I Jogepbus rates the expense of it at fije huadred talents. 

{) ** £adeon Cssarea, ab Herode reee coodita ; nunc colonia prima Flat ia, ft Vespa- 
siano Imperatore deducta.** Plijki) Histor. Natui»I- Ub. t. t.li, teiBy L p. 262. L- 

at, 163^. 
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iDtrepidhj of (he oricle of Ood. The jod^e bad trembled be- 
fore his prisoner ;-^aod now a second occasion offered, in which,! 
ibr the admiration and the triumph of the Christian world, onej 
of its bitterest persecutors, and a Jew, appeals in the public' 
tribunal of a large and populous city, to all its chiefs and its 
rulers, its )[;ovemor and its king, for the truth of fiis conversion, ;| 
founded on the highest evidence, delivered in the most fsur, 
open, and illustrious manner. 

As the daj advanced, a breeze sprang up, and, stan^ng out 
farther from the shore, we lost sight of Caesarea. The heat 
became intolerable ; and the powerful odour from the melons,'! 
which constituted the freight of our little bark, produced faiot- 
ness and indbposition tliroiighout all our partj. Toward 
evening we made the point of Mount Carmel, and saw tbe 
monastery very distinctly upon its summit. Afterward, doubling 
the promontory, we entered the Bay of Acre, and were greet- 
ed with the welcome sight of the Romulus at anchor. As ire 
drew near, tlie Captain's barge came to meet us, and we quitted 
our vessel. Suddenly, as the boat's crew pulled stoutly for 
the frigate, a shout from all the sailors on board was repeated 
from the barge, the men standing with their oars erect, and 
waving their hats. Supposing this to be intended as an ex- 
pression of welcome, upon the return of the captain, we con- 
gratulated him upon the mark of attachment manifested by his 
crew. This worthy officer shook his head, however, and said 
he should feel more satisfied without any such demonstration, 
which amounted to little less than a symptom of mutiny. Upon 
our arrival on board we were informed that the men, having 
been employed in hard labour during the captain's absence, 
repairing tbe rigging and painting the frigate, had thus thought 
proper to testify their satisfaction at what they conceived to be 
a conchision of tyrannical government io the inferior officers. 






-ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Pa(Je 7. " The Chinese possess the art of perfecting such warfc*."] As all siliceous 
conoretiODS are soft and moist when first renaoved from the stratum wherein tbey 
have beeD Uepoeited, it is probable that Jade, with whose natural history we are little 
acquainted, hardens by exposure to tiie atmosphere ; and that the Chinese, who give 
it such variom shapes, avail themselves of its aoflness, «hen fresh dug, in order to 
imaufacture it. The chymlcal analysis of this mineral was only lately ascertained. 
Jade is an alkal^rous silex^ containing also lime: its proper place, in a mineralogical 
system, ought to be with Obsidian and Pitchstooe. 

P. 39. '* The servant of the imperial Consul at the Dardaneiles performtd this J'eatf 
fee."] Lord Byron, in company with I>ieutenant Ekenheid of the Salsette frigate, 
swam across the Hellespont, upon the third of May, 1810. They were only an hour 
and five minutes in completing the passage. See " Childe Harolde^s Filgrimaget" 
p. 178. London, 1812. 

P. 358. '* We observed also that rtliculated stucco^ which is commonly cmtsidered as an 
tvidence of Roman nwrAr."] The extraordinary appearance of the opus reticuIatvm{H) 
in this building, being irreconcilable with Jewish masonry, may lead to a very curious, 
if not important inference, concerning these foundations. The author was at iirst io^* 
clined to believe, with Phocas and Golius,(b) that they were the remains of the tem- 
ple of Solomon, as it was restored by Herod a few years before the Christian ara.(c) 
Judaea, it is true, was then a Roman provihce; but it does not necessarily follow, 
either that Roman workmen were emplpyed,(d) or tb^ the Roman t^te was. consult- 
ed in the style of the superstructure. Upon maturer deliberation, after duly consi- 
dering what has been written upon the subject, particularly by Chrysostom, there 
seems every reason for believing, that, in the foundations here alluded to, we have tk 
standing memorial of Julian's discomfiture, when he attempted to rebuild the temple ; 
sad perhaps of a nature which might have satisfied Lardner himself,(e} that his doubts 
cooceroing the fact were unwarrantable. Ammanianus Marceilinus, whose testimony, 
as that of a Heathen writer, confounded even Gibbon's incredulity,(f) pretty plainly 
indicates that some progress had been made in the work, before the prodigy occurred 
t^bich rendered the place inaccessible to the artificers whom Julian had employed. 
It is expressly stated by bim,(g) that Alypius of Antioci^was earnestly employed in 
carrying on the building, and that the governor of the province was aselsting the ope- 
ration when the flames burst forth Chrysostom, alluding to the fact, as notorious, 
and attested by living witnesses, 8ays,(h) " Yea,*thet mat view the foondatioms 

LriNG STILIi BARE AND NAKED; AND IP YOU ASK THE REASON, YOU WILL MEET WITH 

yo OTHER AOCODNT BESIDE THAT WHICH I HAVE GIVEN." From these concurringl.es- 
timonies, and from the extraordinary remaining evidence of the opus reiieulatum, it 
can hardly'be denied but that an appeal may be made to these reriiains as the very work 
to wJiich Chryiiostom alludes. The words of Ammianus(i) seein to warrant a similar 
conclusion : ** Meiucndi globi flammarum. prope fundamenta crebis asstUtibus erttm- 

(a) See JVinklemann Hist, de VArt. torn. ii. p. 561. Par. an. 2. 
(\i) See p. 368 of this volume. 

(c) Josephits, lib. xv. Jntiq. c. 14. Cojon. 16«l. 

(d) Indeed^ the text o/Joscphus seems to prove the contrary ; Jbr he states, Vuit tM Jenrish 
priests were employed to superintend the plan Of the work^ and the labours of the artyi- 
urs. Vid. lib. xv. de Antiq. c. U. Colon. 1691. 

(e) Lardner made objection to the miraculous interposition, ani even doubted the at- 
ttmpt. (Testimonies, vol. IV. pp. 61,64.) All the authorities cited for the fact are 
brought together by J. Alb. Fabricius. Lardner, however, is not satisfied rvith Hum ; at' 
though Gibbon was cotnpelled to say, '^ such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous mind.** The reader may examine Mosheim's Remarks, Eccl. 
Hist. Maclaine's Transl. vol. I. p. 332. also Moyle's Posthumous Works, vol. II. 
pp. 100, 101. 

(f ) Hist, vol IV. c. 23. I^ondon, 1807, 

(g) Ammian. Marcellin. /tft. xxiii. c. 1. Up?. 1773. 

(h) Chrysostom. advers. Jud. etc. as cited try Whitby in his Oeneral Preface. Seealso^ 
^'est on the Resurrection', and Ifewton on the Prophecies^ (Works,) vol. I. p. 447, 
London, 1782. 

(i) Ammian. Marctllin. ubi supra. 
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3CI3 ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

pentft.'' On w:.-it liiihonty Mosbfeim a39ert8(k) that the Jews, vho had •• sd a^'o- 
tiit iniiwrtnut n'orir, nr^e oblifrdtu desist^ before ikey had even begun to lay ihefonnAi 
ttons uf Iht sacred tdtfice/" tloes not appear, except Ittc upoo the following" passa:- 
from Kufinu"s.(l) " A prrttui^iturjundamentis calces cementaque odMbita: nihil omni-^ 
derrat, quin die postera,*Vft'ribtts detvrbaluf nova jacrrenijjtndamenta.^* Warburtoc 
who has cited this pas*a|;e.(m) is neverthelcRS careful in' weighing the evidence, a? t- 
the fart, to pon«»i(1er the testiinony of Chrysostom as of a superior nature, being tH' 
of a living witness: whereas Ruftnus, who lived in the subsequent age, could only re- ' 
late lhin2;>^ as they hart been transmitted to him ; therefore the appeal made by Chry- 
snstom to the existence of the /bundations may be supposed to supersede any infer- 
ence likely to be derived from t^tese W9rd8 of Rufinus, as to theJr not having bef " 
laid liefore the prodigy took place; and the present appearance of tbeoj'nf reticulata. 
in the masonry, proves that the workmanship is strictly Roman. (n) Prideaux. id hi> 
** Letter to the Deists," makes indeed a bold assertion, and without veracity, in siy- 
ina;, thai there " is not now /^ the Irast remainder of the ruins of the temple, to show 
where it once stood ; and that those who travel to Jerusalem, have no other mark, 
whereby to find it out, but the Mahometan mosque erected on the same plat by Omar" 
There is in fact a much better mark', namely, the mark of Julian's disarmfiturt^ in tre 
remains of Roman masonry upon the spot'; and if this be disputed, it can only be «o, 
by admitting that the foundations now •' lying bare and naked^^ were tbo^e of the ter- 
ple built by Herod; in direct opposition to authenticated records concerning their 
demolition by Titus, who commanded his soldiers to dig up the Jbundations both of I'f 
temple and the clty.(o) " Both the Jewish Talmud and Maimonides aArm,"' rny^ 
Whitby, (p) " that Terentius Rufus. the captain of his army, caused a ploughshare to 
laj'ie the foil whereon the /bundations of the temple stood." 

Alter an that has been said, let the reader bear carefully in mind, that the prophecy 
of Christ, existing in full blaze, needs not any support from the establishment cf 
Jttlian'8 miraculous disconifiture.(q) The ruins of the temple, and of the city; *M 
a^Kjlition of the Mosajcal dispensation ; the total oijerthrow and dispersion of th*' 
Jews; constitute altogether an existing miracle, pe^exing the sceptic with incoD 
testable proof of the divine origin of our religion. 

P. 372. A curious undescrihed herbaceous plant, of the.natural order of bsragif>f>:r, 
■was found by the author in Jerusalem, upon the very spot which is exhibited by *M 
Bionks as tlje juftgment seat of Pontius Pilate. It has the habit of a tijcopsis^ but t'^^f 
flowers of a symphium, and seeds attached nearly as in cynogiossvm ; but the form ■• 
peculiar to itself. The fruits-of the order not having been yet thoroughly examined. 
we have for the present arranged it in ssmphrilum\ denominating it, from the remark- 
able spur near the base of the seed, symphjium calcaratum. The stems are verj 
blender and crooked; the leaves an inch to an inch and a half in length; the flower- 
upon peiHcIes, turned to one side, with the calyx nearly half an inch long, but shorter 
than the hract at the base of the pedicle. 

Symphytum caulibus fle^^josis debilibus; foliis lato lanceolatis, integris, clliat'=. 
hir^utis ; racemiis bractatissecundis laxis; bracteis oblongo-lanceolatis ; corollis ca- 
lyce hirsuto brevioribus, acutis ; seminibus obtu?e trlangulis calcaratis, scabris. 

(k) See Mad dine'' s Translation, vol. I. p. 332- 

(1) Rufin. Hist. Eccl. lib.X. c. 3?. 
.(m) frarburtori's Jtdian,p. 37, Note{h.) London, 1750. 

(n) Vide Vitruv. lib. ii. c. 8. Amst. 1549. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 22. L 
Bat. 1635. rVinkelmann Hist, de VArt. Src. &c. 

(o) Joseph, de Bell. Jud. See H'hitbfs General Preface. West o» the Rtsvrrcdm. 
London, 1807; kt. 

(p) Gen. Prtf. as cUed by West. 

(q) Yd even this is attested by four coniemporary writers \ by Ammianus MarctlV.nr: 
hy Ch-it/sostom ; b^i Gregor}} uf JSarianzen; and by Ambrose, bishop of Milan. 
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No. I. 

Extract from the Letter of CardiTial Isidores coHCf.miii^ tat capttm of 
CoT>.itantLnople. a. d. ikxccc^u. 

----♦' AuDiTE haec, aud'te omnes seutes, auribus percipite, qui habitatis orbem J 
Audite haec oaritiae qui fiedelcm orbis partem colitis uaioislri, pa<;tores et principes 
omnium eccleiiarium Chri.^ti uiiiversi quoque reges et principes Christicolae, ac uai- 
versus Domini populus cuiu religioeuscuoctis ! Audite ! etootuiL sit/vobis, quod prae- 
curBor veri Auticbriati, T<jucrorum priuceps et domious, servus autem tot ddifiiDorum 
quot viciDorum. cujus nomen ee;t Mahumet, iuiuicuB cruoi« ChrUti, haeres rei et 
nomiols illius prioii paeudo propbetae et latoris Icgis spurcissime Agareoorum, filiua 
Sathanae omnium fla^itiosisirius, qui furiis infeclus, et iosania^ sanguiDem Christi^oorum 
sine intermlssione suit, nee extingui valct ejus sitjs post eoruin iimumeras caedes. 
Taotoque odio contra Christum et membra ejus movetur ut eradere nomen eous da 
terra nitatur; et inspecto aiiquo Christiano Bibi obvtaoti se inde existimet sordi- 
datum, ut ocuTus ah^uat,-et os immunduiu se profitens prius Hoc igitur tarn terri- 
bile et horidum moastrum, exigentlbus d^meritis Chri^tiauorum juslo Dei judicio, 
in eoa saevire et crassari permiEssus, civitatem imperialim novam Romaro, climfeli- 
ciasimam, nunc miserriuiam, et omni calamitate oppressam Cnnstantinopolim diu 
obiessam ccepit, expu<;naviti spoliavit omnibus bonis, et pene detevit. Q,ui8 autem 
(ut verbis utar prophetae) dabit capili meo aquam, et oculis meis fontem iachryma- 
rum, ut plorare valeam dieacnoi te iiiterrectos popuii lilius, et scelestissima sacriJe- 
gia in ea captura perpetratal du.rf hujushorribilitatiffmemor, non obstupescat, non 
lithargicus fiat, uonprae dolore obnuiti^scat? Nee tuai cunrta enormia explicabo, ne 
piae aurcs audire refu^iaot ; sed ex pauri^ssimis relatis cogitenturalia. Hie nefandus, 
nomirtilLFiJs bidsphemiae plenum, civi>ate receptapost decapitationem Imperatoiis, cum 
omni^uaproxenie et noI>]litate, plurimoa fern's manic is et compedibus alligatos, ac 
collis (orum funibus cinctis, extra urf«era deduxit nobiles, plebeios, monacbos etmq- 
nachas, mares et foeminas, virlute et conditione praeclaros, vituperahiliter detractos, 
rauhi: .njunis referla.i ut meretricula.s et in luf^anari prostitutas traliebant tanta et 
tdlia contra eos agebant, quanta de brutis animalibus et qualia sine rubore fari minima 
quia \aleat? A'ioii.'Si!entuIos utriusque sexus a parentibus 8egregab»nt» et diviaim de 
eis [H'etio neg,ociabHntur. Infantea coram genitoribus stiics ut agniculos mactabant. 
Matres lilius et ;^eiiiti gcnitriciluis privabantur German! a fratribus, uxores a viris, 
Buris a socfibus, iugentibus et ululantibiis srgregabantur. Disjimcti cousanguinei et 
aoiici in diversls reiionibiK' srrvi veiidili ducftbantur. O quam amarae lachrymae, 
quanta subpiria.quot clHmosi singultus inter amicosetnotos 1 quae miserabiies voces 
emittebaiitur inter tantas caPiles, servJtutHS, expiilsiones, etcontunielias : ^*i noipea, 
barones, et domini, bubuli-orum, porcariorum. liorauncionmn eiVwti sunt laiuuii In- 
tra deceQuiuca pueios ad ritus suae pertjdae sectac compelle1;int. fleu quomodo ob- 
scuratum C't aurum fulKidiwu ^apientae, j-ertenei.ras i2:nor:in* iae ! aurum dijrnitatis per 
i;:nobilitatem *>ervituti«I Qcomodfl mucatu' eet rob'r optlunis Graecae eloq« entiae 
i.'4 bar'.Hrien? Turchiae? lapides ?anctudrii. si qui eiant constantes in tide, oi-persi 
sunt in tapite omnium riarum jaceiitpsj rojtrati. Df caeteris tareamiis : huniau^sunt. 
fced de iiijurii>', -'.!>saanHtionj! us. ^•^>l^l.',|ftlii^ opV''''>'>^' i'^ sceie^ti'jus crg-i divina, quae 
lln^^ua valeat expiicare 1 duia intellect ii> ..apere ? Uuae avires patle*itur audire? Nl 
ia!l(>r ni.di-iii.uii ita iuhcumratu.' Df-n^. A ef)eiunt geiitP- gehennae licdite, in Jaeredi 
•Hterii 1 uam, <prde Israel est te vide.ns per tuleni. PoUuerunt temnlum sanctum tuam 
y :c!esiaai uobiilis-imuui fcanctue SopLiae, cum aliis. lma:5ines DoiLini nostii JefcU 
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Chrlfti et Mitrls ejus Vlrgint^ftlorkMBeetunetorumacsftnGtaruniBei, iosignU tivh 
firae crucip con^puentM, coof^ingentes, coocultante!:, Bacrosancta evaoeelia, inissa- 
) ia, et reliquop Eccle&iae Hhros diiacerantes, decurpaiites, comburootea. Sacras vestes 
Bacerdotum.reliquaque oroamenta Eccle^ia scindentes. ad indumentum auumet orna- 
t'jui lumcntes, vel pro vili pretio conrereotes, vasa Domini, ejus cultui dedicata, \m 
eis comeJentes et bibentes, in reliquuro conOata adpropbanos usos transferebant. 
Poauerunt denique caroes sanctorum tuorum, morticina servorum, lucrum , reliquiaa 
beatorum corporem escas volatillibus r<eli, dispergeutea hinc inde camea sane* 
torum tuorum quos occidebant bestiis tenae: quianon erat qui sepeliref . Altarin 
hwtfoiieruQt io vocantes nomen maledicti Mahumeti, eum laudantes de victoria. 
Omilto prae pudore quod minsebant, st«rcori6abant, omnia vituperabilia exercebaut 
in tempi ist imagnihus, et re)iquiia Sanctis. Sancta canibua dabanl, m'argaritaa sacra* 
inentorum ante porcos projiciebant. Cum haec recolo totus et borrore cootremisco, 
aec ulierius stylo exarare quco illorum piacula ex fidei Cfaristianae reiigionis dedecora 
•t irisionea injecta. Mdnasteria tam monachurum quae monialium invadentes, omnia 
diripiebant ejicieotes illos de habitatfonihus suis : xenodocbia infirmorurodestruefiTant 
Ktst d« muitis et magnls excidits et exterminis civitatum, historiographi etiam genti- 
hum rererant, fere nulla poaset desolation! hujus coaequari. ICullam incolans intra 
reliquerunt, son Graecum, oon Latinum, iion Armenum, non Judaeum; urbam ipsam 
suia civibua nudatam quasi desertam effecerunt. £orum actus et opera propriis 
nculis vidf, et cum rellquihus constantissimis viria ana, plura perpessus sum msQa et 
;tf>ricula, licet dc maoibus eorum me cripuerit Deua, ut lonam de ventre ceti.** 



No. II. 

Thia article being merely a J^ CATALoevr. or MANUscxiPTSf oo daily aale in tbe 
r>.ities or the £«ist." with their titles, in the Turkish and Arabic tongues, it ia thought, 
would be of not the least interest to any body whatever, and therefore it is omitted. 



No. III. 



:.isl ^ One ffiM^red and Ztwu^-inQ Taks, contained in a mamitcript copy of the *^ 'AH/ 
lAla Ka IMiM^ vr •* AnMan KighU'^^ as it mat procured by the author in Egfpt. 

N. B. The Arabic words mentioned in this List, are g^ven as they appearetMo b« 
pronounced, in English characters; apd of course, therefore, adapted to English pro- 
Buoeiation. 

The number of Tales amount to 172 ; but one tale is supposed to occupy many nights 
in the recital, sn that the \\'hoIe nutnUer is divided into -* One Thousand and One 
Ifl^his." It rarely happens that any two copies of the Alif Lila Va Win resemble 
each other. This title is bestowed upon any collection'of Eastern Tales divided into 
the same number of parts. Tiie compilation depends upon the taste, the caprice, and 
the opportunities of the scribe, or the commands of hip employer. Certam popular 
stories are common to almost all copie.s of the Arabian Nfghts, butalmost every se- 
lection contains some trfles which are not found in every other. Much depends uj^on 
the locality of the scribe. The popular stories of Egypt will he found to differ material- 
ly from those of Constantinople. A npiihew of the late Wortley Montague, living in 
Rosetta, had a copy of the Arabian K i^j.ts ; and, upon comparing tlie two manuscripts, 
it appeared that out of the 172 tales, here enumerated, only 37 were found in his 
manuscript In order to mark, tliereloi e, the stowes which were common to tb« 
two manuscripts, an Asterisk has.been prefixed to the 37 tales which appeared in botl 
eopiea. 



1. The Bull and tbe Ass 

2. The Merchant and the Hobgoblin. 

3. The Man and tlra Antelope. 



4. The Merchant and two Dogs. 

5. The Oh! Man and the Mule. 
«6. The History «f the Uuatera. 
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7. i The History of King Unam, and the 

a. \ Philosopher Reinaii. 

*J. History of King Siiidbad acd Elbase. 

10. History of the Porter. 

*11. History of Karanduli. 

*12- Storyof the Mirror. 

}:}. Story of the three Apples. 

■^14. Of Shensheddin !\1ohauimed and his 

Brother Noureddin. 
*I5. Of the Taylor, Little Hunchback, the 
 Jew, and the Christian! 

16. The History of Noureddin Ali. 

17. Ditto of Gaumayub, &rc. 

*18. The History of King Omar, and Oman 
and ^is children. — (This tale Is Qjt- 
tremely lon^, and occupies much 
of the manuscript.) 

, Of the Lover and the Reloved. , 

Story of the Peacock, the Goose, the 
Ass, the Horse, SiC. 

Of the Pious Mao. 

Of the Pious Shepherd. 

Of the Bird and the Turtle. 

Of the Fox, the Hawk, &c. 

Of the Lord of the Beaats. 

, Of the .\Iou?e and the Partridge. 

Of the Raven and the Cat. 

Of the Raven, the Fox, the Mouse, 
the Flea, tac. &c. 

Story of the Thief. 

. Of Aul Hassan, and the Slave Shem- 

sney Har. 

. Of Kdmra'jaman, &c. 

Of Naam and N«raeto la, 

. Of Aladin AbuJikelmet. 

. Of Hallina Die. 

Ftory of Maap Jao^nizida. 

History of the Town Litta. 

Story of Hairsan AbduJmelac. 

Of Ibrahim Elmachde, Brother of Ha 
ruuu al Rascbid. 

. Hiislory of tlie famous Garden Ezem 
(Paradise.) 

Of Isaac of Mo&sul. 

Of Hasli Hasli. 

Of Mohammed Eli Ali. 

Of Ali the Persian. 

History of the Raschid and hi^ judge. 

Of Haled Immi Abdullan. 

Of .lafaaid the Bamasside. 

Of Abokohammed Kurlan. 

Of Harouu hI Raschid and Sala. 

History of Mamuan. 

Of Bbar, and tlie Slave Zemroad. 

Of the Lttdy Bedoor (literally, Mrs. 
Moonfacc,) and Mr. Victorious. 

Of .Mammon and Mohammed of Bas- 
sora. 

Of Haroun al Raschid, and bi-> Slave, 

Of the Merchant in Dtbt. 

Of Hassoun Medin, the Governor. 

Of King Nassir, and his three Chil- 
dren,~the Governor of Cairo, the 
Governor of Bulac, and the Gover- 
nor of Old Cairo. 

History of the Banker and the Thief. 

Of Aladin, Governor of GonsUntino- 
ple. 

9 



*19, 
20. 

21. 

OO 

23. 

2i. 

*2fi, 

27. 

28. 

29. 
*J0 

*31, 

:52. 

*33, 

*34 

S'3 

3G. 

37. 

38. 

*ri9, 

40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
40. 
47. 
4:5. 
49. 
50. 
61. 

53. 
5i. 
hb. 
56. 



57. 



59. Of Mamoon and Ibrahim. 

60. Of a certain King. 

61. Of a Pious Man. 

%2. Of Abul Hassan Ezeada. 

63. Of a Merchant. 

€4. Of a Man of Bagdad. 

65. Of Modavakil, 

*66. Of Vivdan, in the time of Hakim. 
Veemrelack. {N. B. He built tb» 
Mosque in going from Cairo toHe- 
liopolis,) 

67. Of a Slave and an Ape. 

*68. Story of the Horse of Ebony. 

*69. Of Insilvujud. 

70. Of Eban Vas. 

71. Of an liihabitant of Bassora. 

72. History of a Man of the Tribe of 

Arabs of Beucadda. 

73. History of Beuridden, Vizier of Ye- 

men. 

74. Of a Boy and a Girl. 

75. OfMutelmis. 

70. Of Haroun ai Raschid and the Lady 
Zebeda* 

77. Of Mussa ad immi Zibir. 

78. Of the Black Father. 

79. Of|Haroun al Raachifl. 

80. Story of an Ass Keeper. 

81. Of Haroun al Raschid and Ebon Yus- 

«uf. 

82. Of Hakim. Builder of the Mosque. 

83. Of Melikel Horrais. 

84. Of a Gilder and his Wife. 

85. Of Hashron, &c. 

86. Of Yaeyar, &c. the Barmadride. 

87. Of Mussa, &c. 

88. Of Said, &c. 

89. Of tite Whore and the Good Woman. 

90. Of Raschid, and Jacob, his favourite. 

91. Of Sherif Hussein. 

92. Of Mamoon, son of Haroun al Rasciud 

93. Of the Repenting Thief. 

94. Of Haroun al Raschid. 

95. OfaDi\ine,&c. 

96. Another story of a Divine. 

97. The Story of the Neighbours. 

98. Of Kings. 

99. Of Abdo Rack man. 

100. Of Hind, daughter of Nakinan. 

101. OfTabal. 

102. Of Isaac, Son of Abraham. 

103. Of a Boy and a Girl. ^ 

104. Story of Chassim Immi addi. 

105. Of Abul Abas. 

106. Of ^buhecker Ben Mohammed. 

107. Of EbiEvar. 

108. Of Emm in, brother of Mamoa. 

109. Of'Six Scheiks of Bagdad. 

110. Of an Old Woman. 

111. Of a Wild Girl. 

1 12. Of Hassan Elgevir of Bagdad, 

1 13. Of certain Kings. 

114. Of a King of Israel. 

115. Of Alexander. 

116. Of King Nasharvian. 

1 17. Of a Judge and his Wife, 

118. Of an Emir. 

119. OfMaieklBUsidiaar, 

2 
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lao. ortdeTootMao of tfaeChfldrMof 
Israel. 

121. or Hedjare HimDi TuttuC 

122. Oi a Biackf^rotth. 

123. or a devout Man. 

124. Of Omar Imnilchatab. 
Its. or IKraham Elcbaher 

126. Of a Prophet. 

127. OfaPiou> Man. 

128 Of a MaD of the ChiHreo of Israel. 
129. Of Ahul HaKsao Duradge. 
iat>. Of Sultdna Hayaat. 

• ni. or liie Philosopher Daniel. 
*^]:i2. or Belukia. 

«I33. The Travels of Siobad— certain 

seven voyages, be. 
134 or the Town nf Copper. 
135. Of the sereo Tirgios and the Slave. 

• 136. Story of Judais. 

137. The woodwful History. 
1^8. Of Abdullah loini Mobamml. 

139. Of Hind Imni Hainan. 

140. Of Cbaznime Imoi Bashea. 

141. Of Jonas the Secretary. 

142. Of Raroun al Rascbid. 
143- Of ditto, 

l44. Of Ebon Isaac Ibrahim. 
14&. or Harounal Raschidf MIsroor, and 
the Poet. 

146. or the Caliph Moavla. 

1 47. or Qaroun al Rascbid. 



148. or Isaac Ibrabiv. 
149 or Bbwi Amef. 

•idO. Of Aebmet Ezenth, etc. and the 
old Female Pimp. 

151. or the Three Brothers. 

152. or Erdeshir, and Hiaker, of Julmar 
£1 Bacharia. 

153. or Mahomet, be. 
*154. Ditto. 

*\b5. Story pf Sa61 MolukL 
*166. Of Hassan, be. 
*)57. or Caliph the Hunter. 
*158. or Mersir and his Mistress. 
159. or Nouredden and Mary. 
1 60.* Of a Bedouin and a Frank. 

161. Of a Man of Bagdad and his female 

Slave. 

162. Of a King, bis Son, and the Vizier 

Sberoar. 
•163. Of a Merchant and the Thieves. 
•164. or Abousir aad Aboukir. 
•165. Abdulak £1 and B«ri, Adulak 

Backari. 
<166. Of Haroun al Rascbid. 

167. Of the Merchant Abul Hassan aQ 

Oinani. 

168. Of Imril Echasib. 

169. Of Moted Bila. 
•na Of Kamasi Zemuan. 
•171. or Abdulab Imni Fssi^ 
•172. The Story of Maroof. 



No. IV. 

Coj»jf of a Ceriificate givut to the Avthor bit the Guardians of the Boly Sepulchre, 
at Jerusalem^ as a tettimonial of his Pilgrimage in the Holy Land, be. — The 
Original bears the SetU of St. Salvador^ together with the Signature, of the 
President J and of the Secretary. 

*■■ F. PaupENTics FsABCHCTTi DE Floreittia. Ordinis Minoram Serapbisi SanctS 
Patris nostri FraDcisci Aims Ohservantis Proviocis Tusciae Lector, PrsBdicator, 
ct Ag|regatu8, Furrs Con8;regatiODi de Prapaganda Fide Responsalis, Missionum 
F^ypti, et Cypri Prsfectus, in Partibus Orjentif Commissarius Apo!»tolicuB, Sacri 
Montis Sioo, et sanctissimi Sepulehri Domini nostri Jesu Christi Frseses, Custom 
ct visitator totius Terrse Sanctae, et humilis in Domino Servus ; — 

*' Noveritis, qualiter iUttstrts.^iimus Dominus Eovtardps Daniel CLAasc, Ar- 
ndger, Artkwn Minster, CollegiiJesnCantabngiensiiSoeius, devotioois gratia suseepit 
peregrinatiooem ad Sancta Loca, anno 1801, et die 9 mensis Julii, leroaolymam 
appulit: inde subsequentibus diebns, praecipua Sanctuaria, inquibus Mundi Salvator 
sum pt^ulum dilectum, imo et totius humani genetis massam damraatam.amiserabiH 
Dcmonum protestate misericorditur salvavit ; utpote Co/tfoHuffi, ubi crucisiflBxus 
devicta morte, c<£li januas nobir aperuit ; Sejndehrum, ubi sacrosanctum ejus corpus 
reconditum triduo ante soam fclorlosissimam resurrectionem quievit ; MonUm SUm 
ubi cum Discii)uli8 ultimam fecit ccenam; 'Horttm Oetsemani; MonUm OlivtHt ubi 
videntibvsDiscipulis, ad ccelos ascendit Dominus, suonira pedum vestigia in aeternam 
reliquens memoriam; csteraque jilia in et extra lerosolyroam conetituta. Item et 
Jfethuhem^ nbi idem Salvator Mundi de Yirgine Maria nasci non est sane dedignatus ; 
fft qutt circa Bethlehem, et in via Bethlehemitica coospiciuntur. Insuper et quae 
bi Galilaea similitur continentur; nimirum domum Nasareth, ubi beata Virgb ab 
Angelo salutata meruit Pilium Dei coneipere incarnatum ; Mare Tiberiadie, eujut 
ventio saepefit in Sacris Evangelif paginfs, propter assiduam Christi Domini con- 

itetudiatm; eivftatemCMaOalileae, tibi prlmum nisaculiUD fecit Domiirusf aliaqae 
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omnia looa, .qu» m univerta Judeta et GaliUa coptfaentur, «res»ibus Domini, ae 
beatissimoB ejus Matris consecrata, et a peregrinia visitarisolita. rlsitavit-, in quorum 
omnium, et smgulorum fidem, bas manu nostra subscriptaa, et Siglllo majon Officii 
nostrj munitas expedin mandarimus. Datum ex hoc nostro Conventu Sancti SaWa- 
toria Civltatis Jerusalem, die 12 Mens. Julii, An. 1801. 

(Signed) 
" Pro. PRffDEWTios Fraschktti, de Plorewtia, 

Phjsses et Cdstos totius Terrjb Sanctjs. 

•' d£ mandato prudentiib sue heverendi8im2b 

P. Darius» de Grbcio, Secretarius Terrs Saocta.. 



No. V. 

Temperaiure qfthe Atmosphere, according to Diurnal Observation; nith a corretpondini 
staUmentof tmpernture in England during the tame period, as extracted from the Re- 
MdC ? apartments of the Royal Society qf London, by order of the President 

N. B. The Ohaeryatioua during the Journey, were always made at noon ; those of the 
Royal Society, at a P. M. and both on the acale of Fahrenheit. 



Obs. on Scale 




•f Fahrenheit. 


Where made. 


530 


Constantinople, 


50 


Constantinople, 


49 


Constantinople, 


41 


Constantinople, 


47 


Constantinople, 


48 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


51 


Constantinople, 


48 


Constantinople, 


48 


Constantinople, 


47 


Constantinople, 


4] 


Constantinople, 


48 


Constantinople, 


41 


Constantinople, 


41 


Constantinople^ 


44 1-2 


Constantinople, 


41 


Constantinople, 


39 


Constantinople, 


4t 


Constantinople, 


41 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


61 


Constantinople, 


59 1-2 


Constantinople, 


61 


Constantinople, 


51 


Constantinople, 


46- 


Constantinople, 


47 • 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


47 


Constaatinople, 


46 


Constantinople, 


4i 


Constantinople, 


48 


Constantinople, 


46 


CoBstaotioopTe, 


SO 


Constantinople, 


45 


Constantinople; 



When made. 

.Tanuary I, 1 801 
January 2 
January 3 
January 4 
Janaary 5 
January 6 
January 7 
January 8 
January 9 
January 10 
January H 
January 12 
January 13 
•Tanuary 14 
January 15 
January 16 
January 17 
January 18 
January 19 
January 20 
January 21 
January 22 
Jantiary 23 

' January 24 
January 25 
January 26 

- January 27 
January 28 
January 29 
January 30 
January 31 
February 1 
February 2 
February 3 
February 4 
February 5 
February 6 
February f 



Obs. in London 
on same day. 

47* 

48 
52 
45 
49 
44 
45 
41 
44 
47 
42 
39 
44 
45 
43 
46 
49 
46 
43 
64 
46 
43 
38 
36 
33 
36 
41 
48 
52 
44 
49 
49 
49 
54 
56 
53 
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0(». on St^nle 






Obs. IB Londmi 


of F&areuijeit 


Where made. 


When made. 


on same «iaT. 


50 




Constantinople, 


February 8 


43 


b\ 




Constanlinoplo, 


•February 9 


40 


59 




Coa-^tanliiKiple, 


February 10 


38 


59 




Cons' tantinople, 


February 11 


34 


51 




Constantinople, 


February 12 


38 


53 




Con:sUuiinnple, 


Februiiry 13 


QQ 


60 




Coottaniinoplet 


February U 


31 


47 




Cunstantinopie, 


February 15 


34 


45 




Con-^tautinople, 


February 16 


35 


b2 


1-3 


CoiMUjJlinopie, 


Februvy 17 


41 


oo 


12 


Couotaotinople, 


February 16 


38 


♦*J 




' CoDiUntiflopie, 


February 19 


39 


«4 




Con<taotiDople, 


February 20 


45 


65 




Con's tajitinople. 


February 21 


43 


<i\ 




Constantinople, 


February 22 


43 


51 




Constantinople, 


February 23 


46 


50 




Coa^tdfliinople, 


February 24 


44 


61 




Condtaotinople, 


February 25 


51 


50 




C^^Uaotiuople, 


February 26 


5) 


46 




Cooatantinopie, 


February 27 


49 


t5 




Constaotiuople, 


February 28 


50 


44 




Sea of Marmora, 


March 1 


55 


45 




Sea opposite Gallipoli, 


iNiarch 2 


58 


51 




Aianteum, on the Heiieapoot, 


March 3 


59 


52 




Plain of Troy, 


March 4 


53 


52 




fioourbashv. 


March 4 


51 


54 




Tchiblack'Hill, 


March 6 


49 


52 




Heights hetijndBonarbasby, 


March 7 


44 


46 




Road to Reyramitch, 


March 8 


43 


d4 


1 S 


Beyramitch, 


March 9 


50 


32 




Sutnnjitof Gargarus, 


March 10 


45 


^ 




Source of the r^camander. 


March 11 


50 


51 




Kiiios on Kucbunlu Tepe, 


March 12 


53 


49 




J=:ue, 


March 13 


52 


49 




Alexandria Taros, 


March 14 


52 


50 


1 2 


rd»ek Tepe, 


March 15 


44 


61 




Dardanelles, 


March 16 


43 


eo 




Dardanelles, ' 


March 17 


51 


62 




Dardauelie^i. 


Man b 18 


47 


63 




Durdiiiielle'j, 


March 19 


47 


65 




Dardanelles, 


March 20 


45 


70 




Dardanelles, 


March 21 


45 


66 




Dardanelles, . 


March 22 


4'7 


6:J 




Dartl:inelles, 


March 23 


47 


6) 




Dardanelles, 


March 24 


50 


60 




Ddrdunelles, 


March 25 


50 


5B 




Dardanelles, 


March 26 


55 


5(i 




Djidauetles, 


March 27 


"§6. 


5:)> 


1 


At sea, oil* Tenedos, 


March 28 


58 


54 


I 2 


do. betwi en »*^clo and Samos. 


March 29 


59 


6J 




Harbour of Isle 8tanchio, 


March 30 


51 


60 


1-2 


S OU' the Trlopjan promonto- 
\ ry; Cape Crio. 


\ March 31 


54 


57 




Cntiance to Rhodes harbour, 


April 1 


57 


62 




Uhocles, 


April 2 


61 


56 




Rhodes, 


April 3 


64 


53 




Rhodes, 


April 4 


p5 


5i 




Rhodes, 


April # 


^6 


60 


l-S 


Rhodes, . 


April 6 


50 


63 




At sea, off the Gulph of Glaucus, April 7 


47 


73 




At anchor in the Gulph, 


April 8 


49 


71 


12 


Genoese Isle in the Gulph, 


April 9 


52 


78 




Gulph of Glaucus, 


April 10 


51 


71 


12 


Gulph of Glaucus, 


April 11 


48 


70 




Gulph of Glaucus, 


April 12 


35 
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Obs. on Sdle 






Obs. in London 


of Fahrenheit. 


Where made. 


When made. 


on same day. 


71 


At sea, off Seven Capes. N. 
and by £. fiye leagues, 


I April 13 ' 




71 1-2 


Ditto, 


April 14 


48 


68 


Ditto, lat. 33. 32. 


April 15 


49 


73 


Dittclat. 32. 51. 


April 16 


48 


68 


Ditto, lat. 31. 


April 17 


57 


68 


Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 18 


69 


69 1 » 


Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 19 


62 


68 


Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 20 


65 


69 1 2 


Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 21 


CO 


69 12 


Camp Dear Alexandria 


April 22 


52 


78 


Camp near Alexandria, 


April 23 


51 


72 . 


Aboukirobay, 


April 24 


54 


58 


IjandiDg place •f the Britieh army, April 25 


62 


78 


Rosetta, 


April 26 


60 


80 


Rosetta, 


April 27 


U 


79 


Rosetta, 


April 28 


01 


74 


Rosetta, 


April 29 


60 


71 


Rosetta. 


April 30 


62 


69 


Etko, in Egypt, 


May I 


54 


.. 73 


Aboul(ir bay, 


May 2 


62 


81 


Aboukir bay, 


May 3 


67 


ii 


Aboukir bay, 


May 4 


64 


70 


Aboukir bay, 


May 5 


•62 


69 


Aboukir bay, 


May 6 


61 


67 1-2 


Aboukir bay, 


May 7 


62 


71 


Aboukir bay. 


May 8 


61 


70 


Off the mouth of the Nile, 


May 9 


59 


75 


Rosetta, 


May 10 


63 


78 1 2 


Rosetta, 


May 11 


66 


84 1-a 


Rosetta, 


May 12 


67 


82 


Rosetta, 


May 13 


69 


75 


Rosetta, 


May 14 


58 


75 


Rosetta, 


May 15 


60 


78 1-2 


Rosetta, 


May 16 


65 


I 78 1-2 


Rosetta, 


May 17 


64 ' 


79 1-2 


Rosetta, 


May 18 


60 


77 


Rosetta, 


May 19 


64 


73 


Off the Nile, 


May 20 


66 


71 


Aboukir bay. 


May 21 


70 


77 


Aboukir bay, 

/Ditto, wind south. On this 
iday an Arab died of a sun- 


May 22 


7« 


W 


<8troke in the camp. The ther- 
imometer on shore, it is said, 
v.their indicated 126. 


l May 24 


68 


72 1-2 


Aboukir bay. 


May 24 -« 


71 


72 12 


Aboukir bay, 


May 25 


69 


72 


Aboukir bay, 


May 26 


65 


2? » 


Aboukir bay, 


May 27 


67 


ti 1-2 


Aboukir bay. 


May^8 


63 


i 73 


Aboukir bay. 


May 29 


66 


73 1-2 


Off the Nile, 


May 30 


64 


79 


Ditto,noi:thlat. 31. 56. 


May 31 


59 


78 


Off tlie coast of Efeypt, lat. 32. 30. June 1 


69 


74 


do. lat. 32. 48. 


dune 2 


62 


1 77 


do, lat. 33.55. 


' June 3 


65 


80 


do. lat. 34. 28. 


June 4 


68 


81 1-2 


do. lat 34. 27. 


June 5 


69 


81 1-2 


do. 


• June 6 


. 76 


85 


Lameca bay, 


June 7 


67 


82 


Larneca, 


June 8 


7tf 


81 


Nicotia, 


June 9 


79 


79 


Larneca bay. 


June le 


86 


79 


Larneca bay, 


June 11 


66 


M 


Larneca bay, 


June 1^ 


e? 



oh-' <'ii > talP 

7f. 1-3 

■77 

-»7 

■:7 

75 

^7 

r 
. 1 

'^j 

'7 . 
.7 
'2 
. 1 
I 
:• J 
^'i 
:j 
wy 

• f-4 
**6 

l«3 • 
98 
«7 
50 
>7 

fc^ 1-a 

5 
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Whorc uiaJc. 



W hen maJe. 



June !3 
Juue I4 
June 15 
Juoti IB 
June 1" 
June 13 
June l** 
June 20 
June 21 
June 212 
June 2i 
June 2-i 
Jt?na*t5 
Jjne 2t5 
June 1'7 
June/ 23 



Larneca bay, 

l.arnet'a hny, 

l,;irn»'Ca bay, 

I .iiuera bay. 

At ^ca. Uii. 33. 53. 

At s»».». 1. 1. 31 bS. 

M -«'i. i:U ol. I. 

A^ouhji lid>, 

j» '«<iiit ir I HV, 

A'' '.iKir b.ty, 

.•N'Kni'., ir Lay, 

A' '^♦•d, iifui Vlioukirbay, 

.ic. litt 31. 4ci. 

(10. Ut. 31 ^'i. 

(iO lu U. .«. 
OiV Cane Ctrnif I, 
iVfV of Si. John D'Acre.lat. 32 57. June 29 

.io. June 30 

do. Ju'y ^ 

iJay of St. John D'Acrc, July 3 

.JO. J lily 3 

- Nnzaretb. (Holv L-^n.!,) July 4 

In h cuve ueir Turiiu, Ju'Y •* 

I,ubi. , July 6 
A rab tent In th« plain of EBdraelon.J uly 7 

^^Hpolobe, lo an olive ground, J»il.v 8 

r^oiheU J'ijy ?^ 
Jti u*alem,Conventof St.Sftlvador.July 10 

do. July 11 

do. July ^3 

BetWehcm, July ]3 

RatDd, Ju y \\ 

JaiTa, July lA 

CS tb« coast of Cxoareai July lt> 



01 »s. iu Loni'Ji; 
00 saoic day. 

48 

62 

65 

B4 

64 

70 

70 

73 

*S6 

63 

59 

G5 

• f/> 

» -J 

73 

Tt^ 

t:0 

7t; 

. 70 
H 
70 
70 
«9 
73 
70 
t>6 
66 
67 
67 
70 
73 
68 
60 



rf » 



n" 



AUG 2 9 1930 
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